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CHAPTER  I. 

GEOLOGY  OF  NOKTHWESTEliX  ILLINOIS. 

That  part  of  the  State  of  IllinoiH  embracing  the  valley 
of  Kock  river,  and  thence  north  and  west  of  the  same,  and 
more  uiinntely  described  in  the  following  detailed  connty 
reports,  is,  geologically,  agriculturally,  and  in  a  manufactur- 
ing point  of  view,  <nie  of  the  most  interesting  portiims  of 
our  great  State.  The  valley  of  Ko(*k  river,  if  indeed  the 
high  rolling  i)rairie  on  either  side  can  bo  called  a  valley,  in 
fertility  and  beauty  of  prairie  hind,  is  perhaps  unequalled  in 
the  West.  The  river  itself — swift  flowing,  broad,  clear  as 
crysfail — ^affords  one  of  the  most  magnificent  water  powers 
in  the  world.  At  Camden,  Sterling,  Dixon,  Grand  DeTour, 
Oregon,  Rockfbrd,  llockton,  and  Beloit,  excellent  dams  are 
alread V  built  and  extensi velv  used  for  milling  and  manufac- 
turing  purposes.  Others  will  be  built  in  due  course  of  time. 
Almost  everv  half  dozen  miles  contains  one  or  more  of  these 
heavy  wat^r  powers.  At  <nie  end  of  the  stream  are  the 
lumber  regions  of  Wisccmsin  ;  at  the  other,  the  coal  lic^lds 
of  Ro(*k  Island.  On  either  side  is  the  richest  agricultural 
region  in  the  State.  Along  the  banks  and  in  tlie  bed  of 
the  river  are  manv  kinds  of  stone  from  the  best  Silurian 
formations.  A  railroad  up  the  valley,  joining  the  coal  and 
lumber,  will  be  built  at  no  distant  dav. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Government  survey  of  Hock 
river,  made  under  charge  of  General  Wilson,  and  submit- 
ted in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  War  Department  some 
four  years  ago,  shows  that  the  improvement  of  Kock  river 
—2 
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navigation  by  slack  water  dams  from  Rock  Island  to  Lake 
Horicon,  thence  across  to  Lake  Winnebago,  and  thence 
down  Fox  river  in  Wisconsin  to  Lake  Michigan,  is  not  only 
a  feasibh^  project,  bnt  is  fnll  of  interest  to  the  people  of  this 
valh^v  and  to  the  whole  Xorth-west.  It  will  thns  be  seen 
that  Rock  river  and  its  valley,  in  their  present  and  pros- 
pective resources,  salubrity  of  climate  and  beauty  of  loca- 
tion, have  not  their  equal  in  the  State,  or  jierhaps  in  the 
nation.  The  geological  formatimis  along  the  stream  are 
also  of  an  interesting  character.  The  section  of  the  river 
bluflts  herewith  presented,  and  the  following  county  reports, 
contain  detailed  descriptions  of  these  formations. 

At  Beloit  and  Rockton  the  dull,  vellowish  earth-colored 
buff  limestone,  with  its  bands  of  dark  blue,  is  the  surfa(*e 
ro(*k ;  half  way  to  Rockford  this  formaticm  sinks  below  the 
ui)per  division  of  the  Trenton;  three  miles  above  Rockford, 
and  at  the  city,  the  warm  cream-colored  (ialena  limestone 
outcrops  in  the  river  blufts  to  the  highth  of  one  hundred 
feet;  lower  down  the  Galena  gradually  thins  out,  until  the 
buif  again  comes  to  the  surface  in  a  low  axis  at  Byron. 
From  Oregon  to  Grand  DeTour  the  castellated  hills  of  the 
St.  Peters'  sandstone,  shining  white,  brown,  and  iiame- 
^'olored  in  the  sun  light,  and  rising  to  an  elevation  of  nc^arly 
two  hundred  feet,  form  striking  and  jucturesque  objects  in 
the  landscape;  beh)w  these  the  solid  Lower  Magnc^sian 
limestone  probably  forms  the  tioor  of  the  glancing  river. 
At  Dixon  two  divisicnis  of  the  Trenton  may  be  examined 
almost  side  by  side  for  some  distance;  at  Sterling  the  green 
and  blue  shales  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  and  the  chert-banded 
and  dendrite-speckled  Niagara  limestone  outcrop  heavily  in 
the  same  quarry;  frcmi  Sterling  to  Kv'w,  aud  (^v(^n  lower 
down,  the  Niagara  continues  in  the  ImhI  of  ihv.  viwv  and  in 
its  banks,  a  low  imtcrop,  changing  bi^forci  it  runs  inuU^r  the 
(>oal  Measures  into  a  softer,  whiter,  fincM*  graincul  stone,  for- 
merly called  the  LeOlair  limestone;  from  a  few  inih^s  Inflow 
Erie  to  Camden,  the  gently  rounded  hills  and  l)la<k   lime- 
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stones  of  the  produetivo  ( -oal  Measures  rise  to  vjirvinji:  ele- 
vjitioiis;  from  (^aiiideu  to  the  ]Mississip])i  the  river  rushes 
over  a  smooth  floor  of  solid  doveM*oh»red  Hamilton  lime- 
stone of  Devonian  aj>e. 

That  part  of  the  State  betwi^Mi  Koek  riv(M-  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, exeept  Jo  Daviess  and  a  part  of  Carroll  eounties, 
is  mostly  hifi^li,  rollinj^  irrairii^  land,  dottcnl  with  beautiful 
groves  of  timber,  and  abounding  in  many  smiill  streams, 
whieh  alford  good  mill  s(*ats  and  light  water  powers.  The 
soil  is  dryer  than  the  flat  prairies  of  (.-entral  Illinois.  The 
portion  above  exeepted,  being  within  the  ]n*oduetive  lead 
basin,  is  more  abrupt  and  broken. 

The  agricultural  and  horticultural  productions,  kinds  of 
timber,  mineral  wealth,  superficial  extent  of  geological  for- 
mations, soils  and  their  capabilities  and  adaptations,  and 
other  matters  of  scientific  and  e(*onomi(*al  interest,  will  be 
fimnd  set  out  in  detail  in  the  county  reports  following  this 
article,  but  need  not  bc^  again  repeated  in  this  ])lace. 

The  Mississippi  river  on  the  west  exposes  a  fine  section 
of  its  rocks  from  Dunleith  to  Kock  Island.  At  the  latt<3r 
jdace  the  Hamilton  limestones  and  Coal  ]\Ieasures  both 
outcrop  and  are  the  prevailing  rocks  as  far  up  as  Mo- 
line;  from  thence  to  the  south  lino  of  Carroll  county 
massive  walls  of  Niagara  limestone  in  plac^es  appear  like 
vast  mural  e8cari)ments,  bounding  the  broad  Mississippi 
bottoms  cm  the  east;  about  Bluffville  the  Cincinnati  shales 
and  clayey  limestones  are  the  predominating  rocks;  at  Sa- 
vanna the  same  Cincinnati  group  is  capped  with  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  of  coarse,  reddish-brown  Xiagara  limestone; 
and  as  we  ascend  towards  the  north  line  of  the  State,  mas- 
sive, solid  Galena  outcrops  occur,  the  famous  lead  producing 
rocks  of  the  Xorth-west. 

Leaving  these  rocky  formations  for  the  present,  it  may 
be  well  to  discuss  some  (juestions  connected  with  the  super- 
ficial deposits  covering  them. 
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If  all  the  soils,  claj^s,  sands,  and  gravels,  and  other  loose 
materials  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country  were  removed, 
the  probability  is  that  the  rocky  surface  thus  displayed, 
would  present  valleys  of  erosion  and  elevated  ridges ;  but 
these  inequalities  would  not  perhaps  be  gi'eater  than  those 
now  appearing  on  the  surface. 

The  glacial  drift  i)eriod,  and  the  tremendous  forces  acting 
through  it,  are  not  well  understood  by  geologists,  but  they 
had  much  to  do  with  the  deposition  and  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  loose  materials,  covering  the  rocks  concealed 
beneath  them. 

Clays,  sands,  and  their  various  mixtures,  are  originally 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  primitive  rocks. 
The  silent  processes  of  nature,  to-day,  as  in  past  geological 
time,  are  grinding  rocks  into  clays  and  sands,  and  re-ce- 
menting clays  and  sands  into  rocks.  The  affinities  of  rocky 
matter  can  be  destroyed  by  atmospheric  and  chemical  agen- 
cies, but  the  elements  will  still  remain. 

There  are  two  theories  as  to  the  deposition  of  the  loose 
materials  covering  the  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  State.  One 
is,  that  they  are  derived  from  the  slow  decay  of  the  under- 
lying rocks,  leaving  the  clay  in  mtti  in  the  exact  places 
w^here  the  rocks  rotted  away.  The  other  is,  that  the  drift 
forces  mingled,  mixed,  and  deposited  these  loose  materials, 
having  gathered  them  from  long  distances,  and  from  many 
and  widely  separated  sources. 

In  the  part  of  the  State  now  under  consideration,  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  both  these  theories  can  readily  be 
fomid.  In  the  productive  lead  region  it  is  now  conceded 
that  the  drift  forces  did  not  act  at  all,  or  acted  in  a  modiiied 
form.  The  productive  lead  rocks  are  covered  by  a  peculiar 
reddish  clay,  derived  in  large  part,  I  think,  from  the  decay 
of  the  upper  strata  of  the  rocks.  It  bears  little  evidences 
of  mixing  or  transporting  agencies.  The  top  is  enriched 
by  vegetable  and  atmospheric  influences,  and  has  become  a 
thin,  poor  soil.     As  it  is  penetrated,  it  becomes  a  reddish 
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clay;  pieces  of  float  mineral  are  found,  sometimes  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  before  the  solid  strata  are  found, 
apparently  lyinjf  in  fSitu,  imworn  by  water,  and  becoming 
more  numerous,  until  the  solid  rock  is  reached,  as  if  they 
were  harder  fragments  of  the  original  rocks,  which  have 
withstood  the  general  decay  of  the  mass. 

Fragmentary  patches  of  the  lead  region  are  undoubtedly 
driftless  regions,  but  in  many  places  the  drift  luis  invaded 
the  lead  regiims.  In  the  north-western  portions  of  Carroll 
county,  where  the  indications  are  strong  that  the  soils  and 
(*Jay  are  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  underlying 
rocks,  fragmentary  boulders  are  often  found  on  the  surfac^e 
of  the  gi'ound  and  in  the  ravines,  showing,  as  it  seems,  that 
even  these  driftless  lead  regi<ms  have  been  submerged*,  per- 
haps many  times,  since  their  uplift  from  the  Silurian  seas. 

The  finely  comminuted,  greenish  and  creamy  yellow  col- 
ored clays,  forming  the  subsoil  over  small  extents  of  Xorth- 
westeni  Illinois  underlaid  by  the  Cincinnati  shales,  would 
seem  to  mdicat<)  an  origin  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
earthv  shales  below. 

But  in  many  places  and  over  large  extents  of  this  part  of 
the  State,  the  transportation  of  soils  and  clays,  and  a  uni- 
versal mingling  and  mixing  of  the  surface  materials  of  the 
earth,  is  a  fact  patent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  The 
gravel  hills  of  Ogle  county,  and  the  long  gravel  beds  of 
Winnebago  and  Boone  counties,  mingled  with  white  sand ; 
the  stratified  and  partiallv  stratified  clavs  and  sands  to  be 
met  with  almost  evervwhere:  the  boulders  scattered  over 
the  prairies — all  owe  their  present  arrangement  to  the  drift 
forces.  Over  these  phices  the  underlying  rocks  are  hidden 
by  the  concealing  drift.  Laminated  clays  cover  the  indu- 
rated rocks.  These  clays  are  in  some  cases  nothing  but  the 
sediments  and  precipitates  of  peaceful,  shallow  seas;  but 
the  boulders  and  gravel  beds  indicate  mightier  forces  and 
belong  to  the  true  glacial  drift.  That  vast  glaciers  of  ice 
once  extended  over  large  portions  of  Xorth  America  is  now 
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universally  conceded.  Tlieir  slow,  crawling  motion  and 
irresistible  force  ground  the  rocks  to  powder,  a«  wheat  is 
ground  to  flour  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  ; 
not  only  ground  them  to  powder,  but  rounded  and  polished 
the  boulders  and  the  gravel,  planed  and  grooved  the  rocky 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  moved  the  vast  masses  of  drift 
materials  from  place  to  place  in  a  slow  i)rocession.  Direct 
evidences  of  the  i(*e  forces  of  the  glacial  period  are  not 
met  with  so  frequently,  as  a  modified  form  of  these  forces. 
Along  the  ridges  and  gravel  hills  north  of  Poreston,  in 
Ogle  county,  the  great  accumulation  of  gravel,  sand  and 
boulders,  presents  the  appearance  of  glacial  moraines,  as 
if  two  glaciers  had  met  and  deposited  their  accumulated 
loads  of  dirt,  sand,  gravel  and  boulders,  much  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  torn  from  rocky  formations  of  the  Si- 
lurian age,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  j^lace  of  final 
deposit.  But  the  great  mixing  and  transporting  agency 
which  arranged,  assorted,  and  deposited  most  of  our  IS'orth- 
ern  Illinois  drift  depf)sits,  was  evidently  the  mixed  action 
of  ice  and  water. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  glacial  winter  began  to 
grow  wanner,  and  the  great  moving  fields  of  ice  began  to 
melt,  streams  of  turbid  water  would  rush  out  and  form 
shallow  seas  and  lakes.  The  glaciers  on  the  more  elevated 
portions  of  the  land,  still  fed  by  perpetual  snows,  would 
creep  into  the  neighboring  bodies  of  water,  break  off  and 
float  away  in  the  form  of  icebergs  and  floes,  bearing  w  ith 
them  the  boulders,  gravel  and  dirt,  torn  from  the  hills  and 
outcroi)ping  rocks  along  their  passage.  As  this  floating 
ice  melted,  either  by  an  increase  of  the  earth's  temperature, 
or  by  being  borne  into  a  warmer  atmosphere  further  south, 
the  materials  with  which  it  was  freighted  would  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  become  subject  to  the  action  of  a  new  force, 
the  assorting  and  transporting  force  of  currents  of  flowing 
water.  The  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  ice  over  these 
shallow  lakes  or  seas,  caused  by  alternate   freezing  and 
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tliawiiig,  also  exerted  a  ])ow(*rfiil  influi^nee  in  teariiiji^  loose 
stones  from  the  ueigbboriu^  banks  and  ])ilinfif  them  into 
b)ng  heaps  and  f»Tavel  beds.  In  some  of  the  hikes  in  Xoi'th- 
western  Iowa  the  frost  power  is  prodiu^in*::  wonderfnl  phe- 
nomena, giving  rise  to  the  popnhir  error  of  m  ailed  hikes. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  and  greatest  of  tlie 
drift  forees  wa.s  the  ghieier ;  then  the  floating  ieeberg  and 
iee  fieUl  produeed  their  results,  earrving  tbe  large  bouldei's 
from  place  to  place,  and  dropping  them  over  the  iee  eold 
seas ;  and  last,  the  wave  and  current  forces  of  water,  atl^er 
the  iee  had  in  part,  or  altogether  melted,  left  the  loose 
clays,  sands  and  subsoils,  substantially  as  we  find  t\um\  now. 

Arcti(5  travelers  liave  made  us  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  desolations  and  savage  bc^auty  of  the  North  [)olar  re- 
gions— licmie  of  the  icebergs,  land  of  the  ghu'iers,  and  realm 
of  enduring  frost.  Tlie  phenomena  there  witnessed  at  the 
present  day  are  exactly  simihir  to  the  anci(>nt  forc(\^  a<*ting 
over  these  prairies,  as  I  have  above  attemptcnl  to  describe 
them,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  modifiiHl  by  the*  leveler 
nature  of  this  country  as  compan^d  with  snow-bound, 
i(!e-locked  Greenland. 

The  icebergs  rise  cathedral  and  spliinx-like  from  the 
bosom  of  the  fiords  and  inland  seas,  making  an  ice  forest 
in  places  over  the  watery  wastcis.  Tlu\v  impinge  ui)on  ea(*h 
other  with  the  crasli  of  j)arks  of  artillery,  and  float  away  on 
gulf  streams  and  nudt  in  warmer  latitudes,  strewing  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  with  their  adhc^ring  earth  and  stcnu^s. 
The  blaze  of  the  arctic  summer  sun  lights  t\wu\  uj)  into 
brilliant  colors.  Peaks  of  flame,  (*olumns  of  enu^rald,  sap- 
phire and  blue,  move  slowly  over  the  green  water's,  and 
the  play  of  prismatic  colors  is  indec^l  beautiful  in  all  the 
reflected  and  refracted  changes  of  tlu;  biu'gs.  (ilacicM's  are 
creeping  slowly  down  from  the  neighboring  mountains  : 
fed  at  their  uj)p(u*  ends  with  perpt^tual  snows  :  their  low(»r 
ends  constantly  breaking  off  in  the  waters,  and  scMiding 
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away  lic^lds  of  ice  and  icebcM*<rs,  loaded  with   tlu*  debris  aud 
stones  e<dleeted  iii  tlie  downward  lourm^v. 

Similar  plienoniena,  i)erliai)s  in  a  niodilied  form,  were 
onee  disi)layed  ovc^r  all  tlie  n^f::ions  traverscnl  by  the  drift, 
llic  i<v.  jrradually  melted  away,  e(mnnenein;r  scmtli  and 
disapi)earini^  np  to  the  aretic  n^^ions.  In  process  of  tiino 
tlM'  watei-s  jrave  i)lace  to  the  dry  hind,  and  onr  northern 
prairies  remain,  moulded  into  {gentle  undnhitions  by  the 
tinjrers  of  the  retiring  wav(^s. 

The  startlinir  tln-orv  of  the  lee  IN*riodin  North  America, 
announced  l»y  I'mfcssor  ArJAssiz  in  i\\v  A  flan  fir  j/tpnf  hi// 
for  Julv.  1HJ4.  at  that  time  was  almost  too  much  for  the 
faith  or  cn*diility  of  >ci<*n1iti(*  nuMi.  Now,  a  lari;:e  portion 
of  tlie  H-ientilh-  world  accepts  the  th(*orv  then  announced. 
In  liis  n*ccnt  expedition  in  Hra/il  and  up  the  Amaz<ni,  the 
traci-s  i»f  a  'rn-at  <^aci4*r.  fillin*^:  the  whoh^  valhn'  of  that 
lar<rc  river,  were  discoven-d.  WIumi  such  a  s(\*i  of  ice  ex- 
ir-ti'd  nnder  the  very  tropic  skies,  this  world  must  indeed 
hsive  been  in  the*  midst  of  a  ^^lacial  winter,  wlu^re  snows, 
.-ind  fro>t.  and  iee  held  siiprenu^  sway.  Wv  wonder  if,  then, 
the  proircnitors  of  the  monnd  builders  and  ancient  copper 
miners  and  workers,  built  tlu^ir  snow  and  ice  huts,  and 
mrived  about  in  their  lii»ht  kiyaks,  as  the  Ksquimaux  of 
to-djiv  do  in  frij^'id  iireenland! 

Tin:  intliience  of  tlie^e  «;la<*ial  drift  forces  ujum  soils  is 
worthy  of  a  pa-- intr  thonirht.  Th(\v  changed  the  surface  of 
the  eartli  from  it-  conditions  durin<^  thc^  Carbonifenms  ajfcs; 
and  made  soil.-,  by  the  processes  above  enumerated,  tit  to 
prodiM'<*.  jrrasM.-s,  jrrains,  fruits,  and  hard  wood  trees.  Tliey 
prepan*d  the  earth  for  civili/tul  num. 

In  this  part  of  the  State,  in  altemptinj^  to  classifv  soils 
and  (sirths  thus  minified  and  made,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
distinctions  and  classifications.  Soils  are  lijrht  or  he^ivy, 
warm  or  cold,  dry  or  wet.,  compa<*t  or  i>orous,  fine  or  coarse, 
huuf^ry,  h»a<*hy,  loamy,  sour,  sweet,  clayey,  sandy,  limey, 
nuirshy,  peaty,  ami  vari<Mis  (combinations  of  these,  t^>o  nu- 
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lucrous  to  mention.  Silica,  or  the  earth  of  flintn,  alumina, 
lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  yarious  salts  and  metalloid 
compounds,  unites  in  c^^liemical  or  mechanical  combinations 
to  make  u])  these  soils,  Tlie  humus  or  gein,  which  gives 
richness  and  fatness  to  tlie  land  and  blackness  of  color,  is 
chiefly  derived  from  successive  growths  and  decays  of 
grasses  and  other  vegetiition. 

The  productiveness  of  these  soils  depends  not  alone  on 
the  nature  of  the  soils  themselves,  but  also  upon  climatic 
and  atmospheric  influences,  and  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  sub-soils  and  underlying  drift  materials.  If  the  sub- 
soil is  gravelly,  marly,  leachy  or  porous,  so  as  not  to  retain 
too  much  moisture,  fruits  and  cereals  will  flourish.  If  a 
hard  pan  or  impervious  clay  lies  under  the  soil,  so  as  to  re- 
tain the  surplus  moisture,  com  and  grasses  will  perhaps  do 
bett^jr.  The  practi(*al  agriculturist  wall  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  such  a  soil  if  he  can,  by  deep  plowing  or  underdrain- 
ing,  so  as  to  let  the  surplus  water  leak  out,  and  permit  the 
sunbeams  and  kissing  winds  to  penetrate  and  sweeten  the 
land. 

Not  only  the  agriculturist,  but  the  horticulturist  may 
learn  a  lesson  from  this.  In  the  first  place  let  him  select 
one  of  nature's  orchard  spots,  if  that  be  possible,  on  which 
to  plant  his  trees  and  vines.  A  light  soil,  jmrous  sub-soil, 
sheltered  sunny  exposure,  jind  well  drained  slope  or  hill 
side,  is  the  favored  spot.  Then  let  him  plant,  in  proper 
season,  of  the  best  and  hardiest  varieties,  in  holes  big  as 
little  cellars.  Take  care  of  the  young  trees,  feed  them  with 
fertilizers  and  good  cultivation,  wage  war  with  their  insect 
foes,  and  in  due  time  an  abundant  fruitage,  even  in  this 
climate,  will  be  the  result. 

If  nature  has  not  given  him  an  orchard  site,  then  he 
must  make  one.  Do  artificiallv  what  nature  has  failed  to 
do.  Drain  and  uiulerdrain,  i)low  and  sub-soil  plow,  ma- 
nure and  feed  with  fertilizers,  plant  shelter  belts  to  modify 
and  sift  the  blistering  winds,  and  in  this  way  an  orchard  or 
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Yinevard  may  be  made  to  ji^row,  wliose  generous  fruitage 
will  more  than  repay  tlie  expense  and  toil. 

But,  leaving  these  topies,  which  belong  rather  to  practi- 
cal agriculture  and  horticulture  than  to  geology,  I  pass  to 
notice  some  phenomena  more  j)articularly  discernible  along 
the  small  streams  betwec^n  the  Mississipju  and  Rock  rivers. 
There  are  a  number  of  these  large  creeks  and  small  rivers, 
n^terred  to  in  the  county  reports.  Those  crossing  the  face 
of  the  country  in  an  eastern  or  western  direction,  generally 
have  the  strata  along  the  north  side  of  the  stream,  elevated 
higher  than  those  on  the  south  side.  In  some  instances  the 
stream  is  the  dividing  line  between  an  older  and  more  re- 
c(^nt  formation.  The  Cincinnati  shales  and  limestones 
often  underlay  the  level  prairies  on  the  south  side,  up  to 
the  very  water's  edge;  while  the  country  on  the  north  side 
rises  in  rather  bold  outcro])s  of  the  (lalena  limestcme.  1 
think  the  streams  are  oftener  than  otluTwise  the  dividing 
line  betwi^en  ditferent  groups  and  formations. 

Closely  connecti^d  with  this  phenomenon  is  another.  The 
streams  often  seem  to  flow  in  fissures  or  cracks  of  the  un- 
derlying rocks.  Slow  upheavals,  and  slight  (contractions 
in  the  cooling  earth  j)erhaps,  made  these  tissures.  In  time 
they  filled  partially,  making  the  narrow  bottoms  and  the 
beds  of  the  pres(^nt  streams.  Slight  faults  were  thus  left, 
which  s<^em  to  be  bounded  bv  the  streams,  and  fuUv  account 
for  the  ditference  of  elevation  on  ditt'erent  sides  of  east  and 
west  streams. 

While  speaking  of  the  surface  geology  of  the  region  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  a  f(>w  words  as  to  the  origin  and  for- 
mation of  the  prairies,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  largest  portion  of  this  part  of  the  State  is  prairie 
land.  In  it  all  kinds  of  ju-airies  may  be  seen,  such  as  the 
high  upland  prairies,  the  river  bottoms  or  alluvial  prairies, 
and  the  low,  wet  swamp  lands. 

There  is  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion  a«  to  the  origin  and 
formation  of  these  treeless  and  grass-covered  regions  of  the 
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Xortli-west.  One  tlicory  attributes  them  to  aniinal  fires 
sweeping  through  the  grass,  and  killing  every  tree,  germ 
and  young  tree,  almost  before  they  eould  take  root.  In 
some  plaees  the  fires  are  supposed  to  have  encroaehed  year 
by  year  ui)on  the  forests ;  in  otlier  plaees,  as  for  instance 
along  the  streams,  in  tlie  deep  hollows,  or  in  wet  plaees, 
wh(*re  the  fires  would  be  cheeked,  the  timber  would  spring 
up  and  disjdaee  the  prairies.  Another  theory  ae(*ounts  for 
the  treeless  ehara(*t(^i*  of  these  plains,  from  the  lacustrine 
origin  and  nature  of  the  prairie  soils  and  sub-soils.  Trees 
will  not  naturally  grow  in  this  sedimentary,  finely  commi- 
nuted prairie  soil,  a(*(*ording  to  this  theory.  Others  attem])t 
to  explain  prairie  phenomena  by  atmospheric*  and  climatic 
influences,  marking  out  certain  zones  of  moisture  and  dry- 
ness. They  bound  forests  and  i)rairies  by  certain  isotlier- 
mal  lines.  Another  theory,  advo(*at(>d  with  force  and  plau- 
sibility by  Professor  Lesqiekkux,  in  the  first  volmne  of 
the  Geological  Reports  of  this  State,  finds  all  our  i)rairies  to 
originate  from  (*auses  similar  to  those  which  form  peat  beds, 
and  are  in  fact  incipient  i)eat  beds,  drained  before  com- 
pleted. In  his  own  clear  language  he  finds  ''  that  all  the 
prairies  of  the  Mississippi  valley  have  been  fornuKl  by  the 
slow  recession  of  sheets  of  water  of  various  extent,  first 
transfonued  into  swamps,  and  by-and-by  drained  and  dried. 
The  high  rolling  prairies,  tlie  prairies  around  the  lakes, 
those  of  the  bottoms  along  the  rivers,  are  all  the  n^sult  of 
the  same  causi^s,  and  form  a  wliole  in  an  individual  svsteni." 
Xo  one  of  these  theories  is  sutficient  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  noticed  in  making  an  examination  of  the  prai- 
ries. As  in  most  such  cases  in  theoretical  geology,  all  of 
them  perhaps  contain  some  truth,  and  may  be  applicable 
to  localiti(»s  more  or  less  extended.  The  burning  of  the 
forests,  in  a  few  easels  doubtless,  hiis  changed  timber  into 
prairie  land,  and  prevented  tlie  timber  from  invading  small 
tracts  of  the  prairies.  But  the  sweeping,  consuiuing  au- 
tumnal prairie  fires  are  not  sufficient  to  aeccmnt  for  the  ori- 
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gin  of  our  wide  prairies,  else  prairies  would  l)e  found  scat- 
tered through  all  the  timbered  regions  of  the  continent. 
Xeither  is  atmospheric  (*auses  sufficient,  tor  the  observa- 
tions of  meteorologists  show  the  annual  precipitation  of 
moisture  in  the  form  of  rains,  over  our  X(»rtli-western  prai- 
ries, quite  as  evenly  and  extensively  as  in  the  timbered  re- 
gions of  the  eastern  and  northern  part*;  of  the  continent. 
The  chief  causes  of  the  treeless  character  of  our  prairies 
are  undoubtedlv  found  in  the  soil  itself. 

It  is  verv  true  that  trees,  even  those  whose  native  habitats 
seem  to  be  the  damp  alluvial  soils  of  our  river  banks,  will 
flourish  and  grow  when  planted  ui>on  the  jirairies ;  but  the 
artificial  process  of  planting,  sc^nis  to  fit  the  soil  for  their 
reception.  Even  vines,  Indian  corn,  and  many  other  sorts 
of  vegetation,  will  flourish  when  thus  artificially  planted, 
but  never  would  grow  naturally  and  of  their  own  accord 
upon  the  grass-l)ound  prairie  sod.  The  prairie  soil  is  na- 
turally adapted  to  the  growth  of  prairie  grasses ;  and  the 
prairie  grasses  not  only  resist  the  growth  of  trees,  ])ut  act- 
ually kill  them  out.  Jiy  destroying  the  grasses  and  sods 
and  cultivating  the  trees,  they  will  grow  vigorously.  The 
prairie  soil  ha.s  certain  antiseptic  properties,  ami  ulmic  and 
other  acids,  which  give  it  a  sourness.  The  prairie  grasses 
naturally  flourish  in  such  a  soil.  These  properties  in  the 
soil,  and  these  grasses,  are  all  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of 
trees ;  aiul  it  is  only  when  their  influences  are  c<>untera(*ted 
l)y  cultivation  or  other  local  causes,  that  trees  will  grow  in 
health  and  vigor.  Cultivation  does  destroy  this  sourness 
in  the  soil ;  and  1  believe  if  all  the  cultivated  jmiiries  of 
fh(^  State  were  suffered  to  relai)se  into  uncultivated  wastes, 
instead  of  going  back  to  their  prairie  condition,  they  would 
become  eventually  cov(»red  wilh  brambles,  thickets  and 
growths  of  timber. 

In  this  part  of  the  State,  along  the  ]Mississippi,  Ro(*k 
river,  and  other  streams,  much  of  the  alluvial  bottom  sub- 
jc^ct  to  annual  overflow,  is  covered  with  timber.    There  are, 
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however,  alluvial  prairies  along  these  streams,  timberless, 
and  for  the  most  part  sandy  and  coarse  grained,  and  en- 
tirely diiFerent  in  composition  and  texture  from  the  usual 
Illinois  upland  prairies. 

The  swamp  lands  of  Whiteside,  Lee  and  Carroll  counties 
aiFord  a  tine  illustration  of  Professor  Lesquekeix'h  theory 
of  the  gradual  transformation  of  swampy,  boggy  ponds, 
marshes  and  swales,  into  tlu^  black,  spongy  molds  of  our 
richest  prairies.  Aquatic  vegetaticm,  the  gradual  encroach- 
ment of  the  land  into  ponds,  the  slow  drying  of  our  wet 
lands,  and  the  gradual  tilling  up  of  the  ponds  by  suc(*essive 
growths  and  decays  of  aquatic  vegetation,  is  building  up, 
rapidly,  sour-soiled,  treeless  prairies.  The  processes  are 
similar  to  those  forming  the  peat  beds.  The  results  of  the 
processes  are  curtailed  and  modiiied,  aiul  a  peaty-soiled 
prairie  is  formed,  instead  of  a  bog  en*  bed  of  peat. 

But  the  high,  rolling  prairies  of  Carroll,  Stephenson, 
Winnebago,  and  parts  of  Ogle  and  Whiteside^.  (*ounties,  with, 
in  many  instances,  but  thin  soils  covering  the  coarsc^r  drift 
materials  below,  do  not  show  so  i)lainly  the  same  sort  of 
originating  causes.  They  are  interspersed  with  numerous 
small  groves  of  timber.  These  grow  along  the  alluvial 
mixed  soil  of  the  streams,  ami  upon  the  ridges  and  patches 
thrown  up  and  beat  together  by  the  waves  and  currents  of 
the  broad  lake-like  expanse  of  water,  Avhich  covered  this 
part  of  the  State  innnediately  subsequent  to  the  ghu^ial  ice 
period.  A  few  of  these  drift  ridges,  as  in  north-western 
Ogle  (*ounty,  are  treeless,  owing  perhai)s  to  tires,  or  other 
local  causes. 

Excessive  humidity  of  these  high,  rolling,  scnuewhat 
sandy  prairies  does  not  exist,  and  cannot  satisliu'torily  ac*- 
count  for  their  tn^eless  character.  Neither  do  tlu^v  bear  in 
their  soils  and  subsoils  the  evidciu^es  of  having  once  b<Hni 
swampy,  marshy  plains. 

When  iho  waters  of  the  broad  shallow  fresh-water  scni, 
once  extending  south  and   west  of  Lake  Michigan,  were 
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slowlv  (Iraiiieil  off,  eitlior  l)v  tlie  breakiii*:?  away  of  soutlieni 
water  harriers,  or  tlie  slow  upheaval  of  this  Avhole  reji^ion, 
parts  of  the  bottom  were  iiiKhuihteilly  left  as  broad  marshes, 
swales,  and  hogs,  which  assuiiuHl  in  due*  course  of  time  a 
peaty  character;  hut  other  i)arts  must  have  been  left  ccmi- 
paratively  dry,  and  covered  with  the  line,  impalpable  sedi- 
ment, constituting  the  basis  of  our  pn^sent  prairie  soils. 
The  swamp  and  peat  lands  of  Lchn  AVhitesidc^  and  (^irroll 
counties,  ail'ord  fine  examph\s  of  the  former  condition  of 
things ;  the  rolling,  dryer,  sandier  prairies  of  Stephenson, 
Winnebago,  and  parts  of  Carroll  and  Ogle  (bounties,  afford 
just  as  fine  illustrations  of  the  latter  condition  of  things, 
while  Bo(me  county  exhibits  very  plainly,  l)oth. 

The  treeless  nature  of  the  marshes  is  verv  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  upcni  l>rofessorLESQrKKi:i'x\s  th(H)rv  of  the 
origin  of  the  })rairies.  The  treeless  character  of  the  high 
prairies  must  be  accountc^d  for  by  the  nature  of  the  soil 
itself;  the  natural  tendency  of  an  herbaceous,  rather  than 
of  an  arboreal  vegetation,  to  gain  and  keep  poss(»ssion  of 
the  prairie  soil,  aided  perhaps  by  iires  and  other  local 
causes. 

These  views  of  mine  may  contain  erroneous  suggestions. 
T  have  had  no  special  means  to  examine  soils,  or  compare 
wide  extents  of  prairie  regions  with  each  other.  I  arrive 
at  my  conclusions  from  simple  observaticms  of  the  prairies 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  one  theory 
yet  advanced,  as  to  the  origin  and  fonnation  of  the  prairies, 
will  account  for  all  their  phencnnena,  even  in  this  limited 
porticm  of  the  State.  Combined  causes,  operating  with 
different  degrees  of  force  in  different  parts  of  the  great 
})rairie  regions  of  the  country — sometimes  one  cause  pre- 
dominating, somc^times  another,  and  sometimes  all  together 
— are  more  in  harmony,  it  seems  to  ukn  with  the  effects  left 
for  our  observation. 

Geoloyical  Formationii. — Leaving  the  surface  geology  and 
turning  our  attention  to  the  rocky  strata  beneath,  we  find 
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the  folloAviiifi^  foriuatioiis,  in  descoiuliiifr  order :  The  Xiagara 
Liinestone,  CiiKMiiiiati  CTroiip,  (lalena  Limestone,  Blue 
Limestone,  Buff  Liinestone,  St.  Peter's  Sandstone,  and  the 
upper  surfaee  of  tlie  C;aleiferous  Sjindstone  or  Lower  ]\rag- 
nesian  Limestone.  Th(^  (Jalena,  Blue  and  Buft'  limestones 
are  now  (*lassed  as  divisions  of  the  Trenton  Limestone. 
The  (^ileiferous  sandstone  ean  hardly  be  named  among  the 
ex])osed  and  outeropping  formations  of  North-Avestern  Illi- 
nois. It  is  tlie  floor  of  Eoek  river,  at  a  point  where  the 
St.  Peter's  sandstime  outerops  in  high  bluffs  along  the  shores 
of  that  stream.  The  loeal  out(*rops,  su[)erfieial  extent, 
eharaeteristic  fossils,  and  weathered  appearan(*es  and  expo- 
sures, are  referred  to  in  detail  in  the  eounty  reports,  foUoAV- 
ing.  In  this  place  T  shall  simply  speak  of  their  general 
eharaet(»risties  and  lithologieal  appearances. 

The  Xiffffffra  JAmcstone. — This  is  a  heavily-bedded,  dolo- 
mitic,  magnesian  limestone,  witliout  any  appearance  of 
shalev  or  arenaceous  beds,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed.  In 
coh)r,  it  ranges  from  a  grayish-white  to  a  brown  or  brown- 
ish-red, often  finely  si)eckled  with  minute  dendritic-looking 
spots.  In  texture  it  is  soft  and  fine-grained,  like  the  Le- 
clair  limestone;  tough,  and  of  a  horn-st<me  texture,  like  the 
Cordova  lime-burning  quarric^s ;  crumbling,  (*oarse-grained 
and  brecciated,  like  t\\i)  quarritjs  at  Tulton  City.  And  y<5t, 
with  all  this  diversity,  there  is  a  similarity  of  structure  aiul 
appearanc^e,  which  makes  it  difii(*ult  to  mistake  the  Niagara 
limestone  for  anv  of  i\w  other  formations.  Prom  the  north 
pjirt  of  Carroll  county  to  Port  Byron,  in  Rock  Island 
county,  it  caps  the  river  bluffs,  presenting  that  splendid 
ca>4tellated  brown-n^d  appearance  so  familiar  to  travelers 
on  the  Upper  3Iississippi  river.  It  reaches  a  maximum 
thickness  of  one  hundred  and  seventv-tivc  or  two  hundred 
feet.  It  caps  the  mounds  further  nortli,  and  is  called  ''the 
Mound  limestcme"  by  Pekcivai.  and  other  of  the  earlier 
geologists.  By  Dr.  OwEX  it  was  named  ''  the  Corraline 
and  Pentamerus  beds  of  the  Upper  Magnesian  limestone,'' 
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referring  doubtless  to  the  prevailing  fossils.  The  Pcntame- 
ruH  ohloHffus  is  met  with  in  great  abundance  in  its  n})i)er 
beds,  and  its  corals  are  so  numerous,  and  finely  preserved 
in  the  form  of  silicified  casts,  as  to  show  us  that  the  Niagara 
seas  were  the  coral-paved  seas  of  the  Silurian  age. 

The  Cincinnati  Group. — Next  in  the  descending  order 
comes  that  group  of  clayey,  unctions,  tine-grained  shales, 
formerly  called  the  Hudson  river  shales  bv  most  of  our 
Western  geologists,  but  now  more  appropriately  named 
by  our  own  State  geologist.  Tlie  upper  parts  of  tlie  quar- 
ries show  tliin-bedded  stratifications,  but  towards  the  bot- 
toms of  the  quarries  the  strata  become  thick-bedded  and 
solid.  The  tliin  shales  are  light-yellow,  buff  or  gi-een  col- 
ored, soft,  sometimes  unctious  to  the  feel,  often  giving  a 
creamy  color  to  the  Avater,  as  it  trickles  down  from  the 
quarries,  and  crumbling  and  melting  into  clays  wlien  ex- 
posed to  atmospheric  influences.  Some  of  the  massive 
strata  near  the  bottom  of  the  formation  are  intensely  hard 
and  very  blue. 

The  maximum  thickness  of  this  formation  reaches  per- 
haps a  hundred  feet.  Above  Savanna  the  outcrop  is  eighty 
feet  in  thickness,  and  at  BlufFville  a  like  thickness  is  ex- 
posed ;  and  a  well,  thirty  feet  deep,  near  by,  exposes  to  the 
bottom  the  shales  and  clavs  of  this  formaticm.  In  a  few 
places  tlie  thin,  cream-colored  stratii  break  into  rhomboidal, 
diamond-shaped  blocks  of  great  regularity. 

In  a  few  localities  the  shales  are  almost  bla(*k,  and  have 
so  much  carbim  in  their  composition  as  to  burn  with  a 
bright  flame,  giving  out  considerable  heat,  and  resembling 
cannel  coal.  The  flame  resembles  that  of  burning  petroleum. 

The  fossils  are  mostly  Brachiojwda^  and  exist  in  great 
abundance  in  some  of  the  strata. 

The  stone,  even  the  best  of  the  hard  blue,  except  in  cer- 
tain localities,  is  utterly  unreliable  as  a  building  stone.  It 
disintegrates  and  crumbles  on  exposure  to  atmosidieric  in- 
fluences.    On  this  account  natural  exposures  are  rare.     In 
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tho  high  bluffs  it  often  presents  this  appearance.  The  ele- 
vation is  iMipped  by  the  castellated  Niagara  ;  then  comes  a 
gentle  grasvS-coTered  slope,  succeeded  by  the  rough  out- 
lined, underlying  Galena  limestone,  with  numerous  springs 
flowing  out  near  the  base  of  the  shales.  This  group  is  the 
upper  division  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  the  Niagara  being 
the  lower  division  of  the  Upper  Silurian. . 

T/te  Oalena  lAmc^tone. — This  limestone,  in  lithological 
character  and  general  appearance,  closely  resembles  the 
Niagara.  It  presents  the  same  bold,  castellated  appearance. 
The  color  is  more  uniform,  being  generally  a  light-creamy, 
warm  color,  with  shades  of  ashy-yellow  and  dirty-white. 
The  structure  is  more  homogeneous  and  uniform,  having 
generally  a  sort  of  crystaline  or  sub-crystaline  appearance, 
except  when  the  lower  beds  sometimes  assume,  in  their 
passage  into  the  underlying  Blue,  the  characteristics  of  the 
latter.  The  upper  beds  sometimes  have  a  crumbling  sandy 
nature.  The  stone  is  massive,  thick-bedded,  solid,  and  be- 
comes more  enduring  as  it  seasons.  Its  rich  Avarm  color 
and  enduring  nature  make  it  a  desirable  material  for  heavy 
masonrv. 

Tlie  characteristic  coral,  the  SeceptacuUtes  sulcata^  "the 
,  sun-flower  coral"  or  "leiid  fossil"  of  the  miners,  or  "honey 
comb"  of  the  common  quarrymen,  is  knowoi  to  almost 
everv  one. 

This  is  tlie  famous  "lead  bearing"  limestone  of  the  Ga- 
lena lead  basin.  It  is  heavily  developed  over  the  whole 
lead  region  or  lead  basin  of  the  North-west,  a  basin  occu- 
pying an  area,  according  to  Professor  Whitiiij^by,  of  about 
4,000  square  miles,  and  comprising  portions  of  the  States 
of  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  It  reaches  a  maximum 
thickness  of  two  hmidred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred'  feet. 
It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  speak  of  its  mineral  trea- 
sures in  the  shape  of  the  rich  deposits  of  lead  ore  found  so 
abundantly  in  its  caverns,  crevices,  and  decayed  and  super- 
incumbent clays,  as  in  the  first  volume  of  these  reports, 
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tliis  subject  has  already  been  discussed  at  some  leugtli. 
The  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  State  Geoh)gical  Reports  both  de- 
vote considerable  space  to  tlie  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the 
deposit  of  lead,  its  modes  of  occurrence,  and  various  other 
interesting  thoughts  and  questions  connected  thercAvith. 

A  brief  reference  to  our  present  knowledge  upon  this 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry  is  all  that  will  be  attempted 
at  the  present  time.  If  deemed  necessary  it  will  be  more 
fully  treated  of  in  the  report  upon  the  geolog)^  of  Jo  Da- 
viess county.  . 

The  origin  of  the  lead  and  other  minerals  of  this  district 
is  one  of  the  vexed  questions.  At  leai^t  four  theories  haye 
been  advanced  and  argued.     These  arc  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  w^aters  of  the  Silurian  ocean  held  the  min- 
erals, or  their  salts,  in  solution.  At  the  time  of  the  depo- 
sition of  the  lead-bearing  rocks,  or  at  lea.st  before  the  depo- 
sition of  the  next  overlying  formation,  the  mineral  matter 
wa.s  precipitated,  in  the  form  of  sulphurets,  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks. 

2.  The  injection  from  below^  of  the  mineral  matter  in  a 
melted  state  up  through  the  crevices  of  the  rocky  mass. 
Many  dykes,  lodes,  and  true  mineral  veins,  thrown  up  by 
volcanic  or  other  igneous  agency,  doubtless  OAve  their  origin 
to  this  source ;  but  it  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Galena  lead. 

3.  The  theory  of  sublimation  supposes  the  metal  to 
have  existed  in  hot  vapor  or  steam.  As  tliis  cooled,  crys- 
talization  took  place,  and  the  mineral  matt-er  adhered  to  the 
sides  of  the  fissures  in  the  rocks,  a«  frost  crystalizes  upon 
the  windows-panes.  Craters  of  volcanoes,  flues  of  furnaces 
and  bloomaries  also  funiish  familiar  examples. 

4.  Another  theory  supposes  that  electro-chemical  action 
caused  a  segregation  of  minerals  into  crystals  in  the  soil, 
as  geodes  are  fonned. 

The  first  of  these  theories  is  the  most  universally  re- 
ceived, so  far  as  the. origin  of  lead  and  its  associated  mine- 
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rals,  in  the  Galena  lead  district,  is  concerned.  The  injec- 
tion of  melted  matter  from  below  into  the  fissures  of  the 
rocks  accounts  for  the  origin  of  many  true  mineral  veins 
in  a  satisfactory  manner;  but  in  the  lead  region  of  the 
]N^orth-wcst  the  va«t  bodies  of  unfissured  sandstones  and 
otlier  unmetallic  formations  below  the  lead-bearing  rocks, 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  lead  to  this  source. 
Professor  Whitney,  who  is  perhaps  our  best  authority 
upon  the  geology  of  the  lead  region  and  the  modes  of 
occurrence  of  its  mineral  deposits,  in  his  .articles  in  the 
Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  Geological  Reports,  has  weU 
nigh  settled  the  question  in  favor  of  the  deposition  of  the 
ore  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  by  aqueous  solution.     He 

belicA^es  that  the  minerals  were  held  in  solution  bv  the 

«- 

waters  of  the  ocean,  which  deposited  the  lead-bearing  rocks, 
and  afterwards  precipitated  or  deposited  in  the  fissures, 
and  that  the  development  of  life  in  the  ocean  produced 
chemical  combinations  in  the  sea  water,  which  caused  the 
precipitation  of  the  sulphurets.  In  this  way  sulphurets 
alone  were  deposited,  but  the  oxydized  combinations  of  the 
sulphurets  would  form  the  few  other  accidental  minerals 
found  among  these  sulphurets. 

The  surface  arrangement  and  systems  of  parallelism  of 
the  veins  or  lodes  of  productive  mineral  is  a  subject  of 
interest  in  the  mining  district.  East  and  west  veins  usually 
carry  tlie  mineral.  liTorth  and  south  veins  are  unproduc- 
tive, except  in  a  few  instances,  where  the  general  rule 
seems  to  be  reversed.  In  connection  mth  this,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark  that  Dr.  White,  the  State  Geologist  of 
Iowa,  has  just  announced  that  there  is  a  well  marked 
physical  difference  between  the  lead  ore  of  the  east  and 
west,  and  north  and  south  h)des;  and  also,  that  they  have 
found  in  Iowa  lead  ore  with  small  adliering  crystals  of 
native  copper.  Both  these  announcements  are  interesjting 
discoveries. 

Lead  occurs  in  the  form  of  float  mineral,  sheet  mineral, 
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and  crj'stalized  iiias^es  in  openings  and  caserns.  Tlic float 
mineral  is  found  in  tlie  red  day  overlaying  the  lead-bearing 
strata,  and  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ui)per 
part  of  the  lead-hearing  roek,  permitting  the  mineral  to 
settle  down  into  the  clays  thus  formed.  The  sheet  mineral 
exists  in  the  form  of  thin  veins  in  the  solid  rocks.  The 
crystalized  masses  are  found  adliering  to  the  tops  and  sides 
of  caverns,  or  buried  in  the  debris  at  their  bottoms.  Tlie 
granular  and  librous  structure  is  almost  wanting  in  tliis 
lead  region;  the  crystaline  is  the  only  structure  generally 
noticed. 

The  causes  of  the  fissures  in  these  lead  rocks  is  supposed 
to  have  been  slow  upheavals  in  the  lead  basin  in  paM  geo- 
logical ages,  and  the  dynamical  agencies  operating  by  rea- 
son of  the  contractions  and  expansions  of  w  hole  geological 
formations. 

The  historic  sketcli  of  mining  for  lead,  found  in  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  Illinois  Geological  Survey,  although 
far  more  indefinite  than  we  could  desire,  is  perhaps  as  per- 
fect as  we  can  make  it.  Many  facts  and  statistics  have 
been  lost ;  many  items  of  interest  were  never  preserved  at  all. 

At  the  present  time  lead  mining  is  in  a  tolerably  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  amount  of  mineral  raised  is  not  so 
great  as  formerly,  but  the  price  is  better.    • 

Two  practical  conclusions  seem  to  have  been  arrived  at 
as  a  result  of  geological  examinations  in  the  lead  region. 
First,  that  no  system  of  deep  mining  will  ever  be  generally 
adopted,  simply  because  deep-buried  bodies  of  mineral  do 
not  exist.  Second,  that  a  much  better  and  cheaper  way  to 
l)rospect  for  lead,  is  to  drift  into  and  across  the  veins  by 
adit  levels,  instead  of  sinking  vertical  shafts. 

In  speaking  of  the  Galena  limestone,  I  have  thus  been 
tempted  to  speak  of  the  treasures  lying  away  in  its  dark 
vaults.  These  va«t  bodies  of  metallic  wealth  have  given 
an  interest  and  a  name  to  this  interesting  formation.  The 
fortunes  torn  from  its  hidden  fissures,  and  those  yet  to  be 
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torn  from  fissures  more  hidden  still,  \nll  always,  and  in  all 
time  to  come,  dazzle  the  eye  and  mind,  while  the  more 
modest  merits — the  rich,  warm  cream  color,  its  enduring 
qualities  as  a  building  material,  the  good  lime  easily  burned 
from  it — are  almost  forgotten  or  overlooked. 

The  Blue  JAmeHtone. — Next  succeeding  in  the  descending 
order  comes  the  Blue  limestone,  or  Trenton  limestone  pro- 
per, of  the  earlier  Western  geologists.  It  is  now  regarded 
as  the  middle  division  of  the  Trenton  group,  the  Galena 
above  and  the  Buff  below,  both  being  now  regarded  tis 
members  of  i\\Qi  Trenton.  The  upper  strata  are  thin-bed- 
ded, and  of  an  ashv-white  or  dirtv  buff  color.  The  lower 
strata  or  la  vers  are  thicker  bedded,  and  of  an  intense  ultra- 
marine  blue,  when  first  quarried,  ])ut  afterwards  bleach  out 
to  a  paler  or  whiter  blue.  The  Avhole  of  this  division  has 
a  more  or  less  con(*hoidal  or  glassy  fracture,  when  broken ; 
some  of  the  bluer  strata  are  exceeding  conchoidal  in  their 
fracture,  and  have  been  characterized  in  the  common 
speech,  all  over  the  lead  mines,  as  the  "glass  rock."  The 
Blue  limestone  reaches  a  thickness  in  this  part  of  the  State 
of  from  forty-five  to  sixty  feet.  It  makes  an  excellent,  and 
w^hen  properly  dressed  and  mingled  in  its  shades  of  color,  a 
beautiful  building  material.  The  union  school  building 
in  the  toAvoi  of  Polo,  a  very  handsome  and  tasteful  structure, 
is  built  of  this  Blue  limestcme.  An  excellent  article  of  com- 
mon lime  may  be  burned  from  it.  All  around  the  lead  re- 
gion, and  where  the  streams  cut  through  the  Galena  lime- 
stone, the  Blue  limestcme  appears. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  fossiliferous  deposits  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  A  large  species  of  Orfhocera.Sj  sometimes  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  is  often 
found.  A  large  shell,  in  a  fossil  state,  related  to  the  Xau- 
tilus,  perhaps  the  JAtuiteH  nndntus  of  Hall,  is  not  uncom- 
mon. Corals,  trilobites,  and  many  species  of  shells,  and 
some  encrinites,  are  found  in  abundance,  especially  on 
Rock  river,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dixon. 
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The  Buff  Limestone. — Between  the  Blue  limestone  and 
the  St.  Peter's,  or  upper  sandstone,  there  exists  a  thin  for- 
mation known  as  the  BuiF  limestone,  not  recognized  at  all 
by  the  early  Western  geologists.  The  learned  Percival 
mentions  buff-colored  strata  or  bands,  noticed  by  him  in 
bis  examinations  of  the  Wisconsin  lead  regions.  Whitney, 
in  his  geology  of  the  lead  regions  of  Wisconsin,  gives  it  a 
thickness  at  Beloit  of  some  forty-five  feet,  and  at  Winslow 
a  thickness  of  some  thirty  feet.  Following  the  section  of 
Whitney  at  Beloit,  I  have  called  the  similar  section  at 
Rockton  the  Buff  limestone,  and  found  its  thickness  to  be 
some  forty  feet.  But  most  of  the  sections  and  outcrops 
through  this  part  of  the  State  are  thinner,  averaging  per- 
haps not  over  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  This 
limestone  is  a  heavy-bedded,  dull  colored  rock,  giving  a 
dull,  heavy  thud  or  sound  when  struck  by  the  hammer,  as 
if  the  sound  came  from  striking  a  lump  of  frozen  earth. 
Some  of  the  shaly  divisions  arc  very  fossiliferous,  being 
covered  with  shells  and  fragments  of  shells.  In  some  quar- 
ries near  Dixon,  the  strata  are  massive  and  solid,  and  give 
out  almost  a  metallic  ring,  when  struck  by  the  hammer. 
In  a  few  instances,  as  on  Pine  creek,  where  the  Buff*  and 
St.  Peter's  sandstone  meet,  the  line  of  junction  between  the 
two  is  hard  to  determine.  Hand  specimens  obtained  there 
seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  both  sandstone  and  limestone. 
At  other  quarries  some  greenish  shales  and  clays  inter- 
vened between  the  two  rocks.  Some  of  the  layers  are  a 
compact,  semi-crystaline  magnesian  limestone,  one  or  two 
feet  in  thickness. 

The  upper  portions  of  this  formation  or  division  are 
thin-bedded,  and  of  a  dull  ashy-buff  color.  They  break  up 
into  small  fragments  near  the  top,  and  greatly  resemble 
some  of  the  outcrops  of  the  Blue  limestone  above. 

The  rock  forms  a  good  building  material,  but  the  super- 
ficial area  underlaid  by  it  is  quite  limited  in  this  part  of 
the  State.     It  outcrops  around  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  in 
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narrow  bands,  and  is  recognized  at  Winslow,  Rookton, 
Byron,  and  a  few  other  places  between  the  tAVO  risers. 

A  few  fine  fossils,  mostly  a  species  of  Pl<mrotomaria^ 
Avere  observed ;  but,  as  a  general  tiling,  the  outcrops  ex- 
amined Avere  almost  devoid  of  fossils. 

The  St.  Fetcr^s  LimeHtone, — This  is  the  most  interesting 
formation  in  the  series  of  Illinois  strata  developed  in  tliis 
part  of  tlie  State.  Its  only  outcrop  is  along  Rock  river, 
from  two  or  three  miles  above  Oregon  to  about  the  same 
distance  below  Grand  DeTour ;  and  up  the  streams  that  fall 
into  Uock  river  along  tliis  part  of  it,  it  also  outc^rops  for  a 
few  miles;  and  a  few  disconnected  fragments  have  been 
noticed  projecting  from  a  hill  side  in  Chaml>ers'  grove,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Polo.  On  Ilock  river  the  heaviest  de- 
velopment, perhaps  in  the  State,  may  be  found.  It  rea<*he8 
a  thickness  here  of  nearlv  two  hundred  feet.  Fantastic 
shaped  bluffs  of  white,  brown  and  ferruginous  stained 
sandstone,  rise  along  the  river  banks,  and  display  the  col- 
oring, shapes  and  ca^^tellatcd  appearances  of  the  ici^bergs 
in  an  arctic  zone. 

It  is  composed  of  pellucid,  limpid,  regular  rounded  grains 
of  pure  quartz,  and  is  white  almost  ap  snow,  when  unstain- 
ed by  the  oxyd  of  iron  percolating  through  the  mass  a«  a 
watery  soluticm.  The  slightest  cohesion  holds  these  grains 
together.  Indeed,  in  some  instances  the  mass  is  almost  as 
friable  as  densely  packed  sand,  and  can  be  penetrated  by  a 
blow  of  the  pick,  or  dug  out  with  a  sharp  spade.  The  rock 
has  a  saccharoidal  or  sugary  consistence,  that  would  seem 
to  indicate  its  rapid  decay  under  rains  and  other  atmos- 
pheric influences ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  these  perpendicular, 
spire-capped  hills  resist  these  influences  with  great  tenacity 
and  success. 

In  some  places  in  Lee  (*ounty,  a  sort  of  calcareous  cement 
is  intermixed,  making  the  rock  so  hard  and  semi-crystaline 
that  it  is  used  with  success  as  a  building  stone.  In  the 
softer  portions  of  the  rock,  there  are  manv  thin  bands  of  a 
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dark,  hard,  iron-looking  consistence.  These  weather  out 
in  places,  giving  the  appearance  of  pictured  rocks.  They 
are  caused  by  thin  crusts  of  the  sandstone,  having  become 
impregnated  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  oxyd  of  iron  at 
various  times,  while  the  rock  was  in  course  of  deposition. 
Many  of  these  broken  crusts  resembles  pieces  of  old  cast- 
iron  pots. 

Some  of  them  are  beautifully  marked  with  what  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  wave  or  ripple  marks.  Prof. 
Whitjn^ey  could  find  no  evidences  of  the  action  of  water, 
in  his  examinations  of  this  rock  further  south.  I  have 
lately  come  to  think,  however,  that  these  beautiful  mark- 
ings, instead  of  being  ripple  marks,  may  be  wind  marks. 
In  examining  some  sand  blows  and  dunes  lately,  I  found 
them  about  their  bases  in  sheltered  positions,  marked  witli 
the  same  wave-like  etchings. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  some  unusual 
conditions  must  have  existed  when  the  St.  Peter's  sand- 
stone was  deposited.  It  underlies  the  whole  lead  basin, 
and  outcrops  heavily  for  a  considerable  distance  around  it, 
reaching  on  the  south  into  Missouri ;  but  nothing  like  it, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  found  any  where  else  on  the  continent. 
Its  origin  is  not  well  understood.  The  conditions  of  its 
deposition  are  involved  in  mystery. 

This  is  the  lowest  rock  in  the  series  which  outcrops  in 
North-western  Illinois.  .  The  floor  of  Rock'  river,  I  think, 
is  made  up  of  the  top  of  the  Oalciferous  sandstone,  at  sev- 
eral places  between  Oregon  and  Grand  DeTour,  but  the 
formation  outcrops  no  where  at  the  surface,  so  far  as  I  am 
informed. 

The  economical  geology  of  this  region  will  be  found  fully 
treated  of  in  the  detailed  county  reports,  to  which  this 
chapter  is  but  an  introduction.  The  ores  of  lead  and  zinc, 
clays,  sands,  rock  for  lime,  and  for  building  purposes,  peat, 
and  many  ores  and  minerals  of  scientific  interest,  abound, 
and  are  fully  described  in  their  appropriate  places. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Jo  DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

This  large  aud  important  county  is  situated  in  the  extreme  north- 
west corner  of  the  State.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of 
Wisconsin ;  on  the  east  by  Stephenson  county,  in  the  State  of  Illinois ; 
on  the  south  by  Carroll  county  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  river. 
From  north  to  south  it  extends  twenty -one  miles  5  from  east  to  west, 
along  the  south  line  twenty  miles,  and  along  the  north  line  thirty-six 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-one  political  townships,  not  always  cor- 
responding in  size  or  shape  with  government  surveyed  townships.  These 
are  named  respectively,  commencing  and  following  the  order  in  which 
the  sections  of  a  regular  township  are  numbered,  as  follows :  Courtland, 
Apple  River,  Scales'  Mound,  Council  Hill,  Vinegar  Ilill,  Menomone, 
Dunleith,  West  Galena,  East  Galena,  Guilford,  Thompson,  Rush,  Nora, 
Ward's  Grove,  Stockton,  Woodbine,  Elizabeth,  Rice,  Ilanover,  Derinda, 
Pleasant  Valley,  and  Berreman.  These  contain,  in  all,  about  live  hun- 
dred and  eighty -nine  square  miles  or  sections  of  land. 

Physical  Features  ami  Configuration. 

These  are  more  diversified  and  interesting  than  are  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  county  in  this  part  of  our  State.  The  whole  county  is  a  part 
of  the  side  of  an  extensive  watersheil,  with  a  slope  to  the  south-west. 
The  county  is  excellently  well  watered.  All  the  streams  flow  in  nearly 
the  same  direction:  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  streams,  commencing  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  and 
going  westward,  are :  IMum  river.  Camp  creek.  Rush  creek,  Apple  river, 
Small-pox  creek.  Galena  or  Fever  river,  Si nsinnewa  river.  Little  Menom- 
one and  Big  Menomone  rivers.  Apple  river  and  Fever  river  are  consid- 
erable streams;  the  latter,  in  high  stages  of  water  in  the  Mississippi 
river,  will  float  the  largest  steamers  from  that  river  to  the  city  of  Ga- 
lena. Most  of  the  others  aflbrd  abundant  mill  sites  for  light  mills  and 
manufactories.  At  Hanover,  on  Apple  river,  there  is  quite  a  heavy 
power  used,  for  the  puri)ose  of  driving  the  machinery  in  an  extensive 
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woolen  mill.  AloDg  the  sontlnvest  part  of  ttfe  county  there  18  some  al- 
luvial bottom  laud,  made  up  of  deep,  black  Mississippi  mud  bottoms  and 
saud  i)rairies;  but  these  are  not  extensive.  Some  of  the  smaller  streams 
have  narrow  and  fertile  alluvial  bottoms.  These  are  walled  in,  in  most 
cases,  with  bluff  ranges,  more  or  less  precipitous  and  rocky.  The  trend 
of  the  bluff  line  along  the  Mississippi  river  winds  and  bends  witl^  the 
general  course  of  that  stream.  These  bluffs  are  high,  and  gently  rounded 
along  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  but  assume  a  more  pictur- 
esque and  castellated  appearance  as  they  enter  Carroll  county  on  the 
south. 

It  is  aliEOst  impossible  to  give  a  correct  description  of  the  surface  of 
JoDaviess  county,  without  a  minute  reference  to  almost  every  township 
in  it.  In  general  terms,  there  are  all  varieties  of  surface  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  Level  prairie,  rolling  and  undulating  prai- 
rie and  oak  openings,  uneven,  hilly,  rocky  and  bluffy  timbered  and 
farm  land  tracts,  may  all  be  found  in  almost  any  portion  of  the  county. 
The  eastern  and  north-eastern  townships  are  generally-  prairie;  soil  rich, 
warm,  and  deep :  some  of  it  regular  level  Illinois  prairie  land;  some  of 
it,  towards  the  center  and  south  of  the  county,  undulating,  uneven, 
partly  covered  with  scattering  and  scrubby  timber.  The  southern  tier 
of  townships  is  uneven,  sometimes  hilly,  sometimes  rocky,  with  some 
prairie  in  Berreman,  Pleasant  Valley,  and  Hanover.  The  western  and 
north-western  townships  are  generally  timbered,  hilly,  rocky,  and  even 
bluff3\    The  central  townshii)s  are  generally  uneven  and  partly  timbered. 

The  prairies  of  JoDaviess  county  are  not  excelled  in  fertility  by 
any  upland  prairie  in  the  State.  The  soil  of  the  rough,  uneven  and 
hilly  land,  when  cleared  of  it.s  timber  and  underbrush,  and  laid  open  to 
the  genial  influences  of  good  cultivation,  is  quick  and  fertile,  being  com- 
posed of  a  clayey,  somewhat  marly  base.  Numerous  farms,  some  of 
them  quite  large,  opened  in  the  rough  lands  in  every  part  of  the  county, 
attest  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  amply  repay  their  owners  for  the 
labor  of  putting  them  under  cultivation.  Some  of  these  reddish  clayej'^ 
soils  might  not  look  fertile  to  the  husbandman  used  to  the  blacker  prai- 
rie soils;  but  the  large  yield  of  cereal  grains  and  grasses  would  soon 
convince  him  that  their  j)roducing  powers  were  almost  equal  to  the  vege- 
table molds  and  humus-charged  soils  of  the  leveler  portions  of  the 
State.  Indian  corn,  of  course,  is  not  so  heavy  a  staple  crop  here  as  in 
other  portions  of  the  State  fiirther  south;  still,  good  crops  are  raised 
with  reasonable  certainty. 

Stock  raising  is  also  an  important  element  of  wealth  in  the  county. 
The  range  is  good,  and  sheltered  situations  for  the  winter  are  abundant. 
The  citizens  of  the  county,  many  of  them,  are  largely  engaged  in  this 
very  remunerative  business. 
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The  a^cultiir«il  resources,  stock  raising  capabilities,  and  mineral 
wealth  hidden  away  in  the  underlying  rocks,  are  all  leading  elements  of 
wealth  in  this  county. 

The  county  has  au  abundant  supply  of  timber,  for  its  own  consump- 
tion, for  many  years  to  come.  The  oak  family  is  largely  represented 
among  its  tree^;  basswood,  hickory,  walnut,  and,  in  short,  all  the  tre^a, 
wild  fruits  and  shrubs,  catalogued  for  this  part  of  the  State,  may  be 
found  in  the  bottom  timber,  baiTcns  and  groves. 

Fruit  growing  and  vine  raising  may  both  be  carried  on  successfully. 
The  hills  about  (xalena,  and  in  many  other  portions  of  the  county,  pro- 
duce the  hardy  fruits  and  grapes  in  great  abundance.  The  business 
has  not  been  gone  into  extensively,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  wine 
making  might  not  be  made  to  pay  in  favored  localities.  On  the  Galena 
hills  I  have  seen  grape  vines  purple  with  thick  hanging  clusters,  while 
apple  trees  near  by  bent  beneath  their  ripened  fruit.  The  garden  fruits 
attain  also  to  great  peifection. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape  of  portions  of  the  county,  is  a 
number  of  natural  mounds,  rising  to  a  considerable  hight  above  the 
general  surface. 

Pilot  Knob  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  these.  It  is  about  three  miles 
south  of  the  citj'  of  Galena,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  Missi8sipi)i 
river.  It  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  to  tourists  and  river  men,  passing 
ui)  and  down  that  stream.  Towering  above  the  siu-rounding  high  bluifs, 
it  reaches  an  altitude  of  429  feet  above  ordinary  water  mark  in  Fever 
river,  according  to  barometrical  measurements,  made  by  Wihtney. 

There  is  a  chain  of  some  half  dozen  of  these  mounds,  running  north- 
east of  Pilot  Knob  four  or  tlve  miles,  among  them  Waddel's  and  Jack- 
sou's  Mounds,  well-known  local  elevations.  Around  the  city  of  Galena 
there  are  several  mound-like  elevations  and  ridges,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  terminates  in  a  group  of  castellated  rocks,  near  the  residence 
of  a  Mr.  Hallet.  These  rocks  overlook  the  city,  and  crooked  valley  of 
Fever  river,  for  some  distance. 

Charles'  Mound,  near  the  noith  line  of  the  county,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  State.  It«  ridge-like,  rocky  backbone 
is  295  feet  above  the  Illinois  Central  liailroad  track,  at  Scales'  Mound 
station ;  951  feet  above  low  water  in  the  Mississippi  river,  at  Cairo  ; 
and  1226  feet  above  low  tide  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  are  the  fig- 
ures given  by  Whitney. 

Scales'  Mound,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  last,  is  a  well  known  locality. 
Around  this  latter,  and  within  a  radius  of  two  or  three  miles,  there  are 
sovei^al  other  similar  but  smaller  mounds. 

East  and  south-east  are  Woods'  Mounds,  in  the  south  part  of  Apple 
Elver  township;   Bean's  Mound,  near  Apple  river;   Powers'  Mound,  in 
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the  north-west  comer  of  Eush  townshij) ;  Paige's  Moiind,  near  the 
south  line  of  Courtland  township ;  Simmons'  Mound,  near  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  township  of  Stockton;  Benton's  and  Rice's  Moiuids, 
a  little  north  and  west  of  the  latter ;  one  or  two  mounds  or  mound- 
like elevations  east  of  Elizabeth,  whose  names  I  did  not  ascertain  ; 
an  elevated,  mound-like  plateau  of  several  miles  in  extent,  commencing 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Elizabeth ;  and  several  other 
such  plateaus  in  various  parts  of  the  cdunty. 

The  geological  structure  of  these  mounds  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  gently  sloping  hills,  for  a  part  of  the  distance  up  their  sides,  crowned 
by  abrupt,  fancifully  weathered,  castellated  rocks,  of  a  reddish-brown 
or  wliitish-yellow  appearance.  Some  of  these  views,  from  a  distance, 
have  a  great  resemblance  to  old  mural  walls  and  baronial  towers,  and 
vividly  recall  to  memory  the  wild  architectural  structures  of  the  middle 
ages.  Their  geology  is  quite  interesting,  and  will  be  more  fiUly  dwelt 
upon  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report. 

These  same  Niagara  rocks  outcrop  in  long  mural  escarpments  along 
the  Mississippi  and  Apple  river  bluffs,  and  along  many  of  the  smaller 
streams  in  those  portions  of  the  county  where  this  geological  formation 
is  heavily  developed.  The  ledges  and  exposures,  and  some  of  the  ab- 
rupt outliers  of  the  Galena  rocks,  also  i)resent  the  siime  picturesque, 
wild  appearance.  Some  of  them  i)resent  scenes  almost  as  attractive  as 
any  in  Jackson  county,  about  the  Devil's  Backbone  and  the  Mississippi 
Bake  Oven.  _ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  topography  and  physical  features  of  this 
county  are  well  marked,  and  attractive  in  the  extreme. 

Surface     O  eolog  y. 

Alluvium, — The  small  water  courses  of  the  countj^  have  the  usual  nar- 
row alluvial  bottoms.  In  some  i)laces  these  spread  out  wide  enough  for 
small  farms.  Pleasant  Valley,  along  the  north  branch  of  Plum  river, 
extends  from  Morseville  to  the  Carroll  O/Ounty  liiic,  a  distance  of  some 
ten  miles ;  it  is  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  almost  a  mile  in  width,  and 
contains  some  of  the  very  best  farming  lands  in  the  county.  These  nar- 
rovv  alluvial  bottoms  are  couqmsed  of  a  rich,  brown,  marly  soil,  made 
up  in  great  part  from  the  wash  and  detritus  from  the  hills  on  either  side. 
In  but  few  pla^jcs  can  there  be  noticed  the  black  silt  or  mud  or  washed 
sand  of  river  alluvium.  The  valleys  are  all  ancient  valleys  of  erosion, 
floored  or  built  up  by  recent  detritus  from  the  hills,  not  transported  to 
great  distances,  nor  greatly  mixed,  and  belonging  to  very  recent  Qua- 
ternary deposits. 

The  Mississippi  river  bottom,  in  the  ui>per  part  of  its  course  along 
this  county,  is  very  narrow — in  fact  that  stream  almost  washes  the 
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rocky  base  of  the  bluffs  for  many  uiilci^.  There  is,  however,  a  chain  of 
sloughs  opposite  Galena,  and  along  the  mouths  of  Fever  river  and  Small- 
pox creek,  where  there  is  a  low  alluvial  bottom,  timber  grown,  and  made 
up  of  Mississippi  mud  and  sand.  This  is  the  tiood  plain  or  Hood  bed  of 
the  stream,  over  which  the  annual  overflows  of  high  water  extend. 
Farther  down  the  river  this  Imttom  spreads  out  to  several  miles  in  ex- 
tent. In  the  western  part  of  the  townshij)  of  Hanover,  bottom  timber 
land,  alluvial  gra^s  land,  and  a  table  land  high  and  dry,  and  suscepti- 
ble of  cultivation — i)eopled  by  a  considerable  settlement  about  Uunts- 
ville  landing — exhibit  all  the  characteristics  of  the  ordinary  Mississippi 
allu\ial  Iwttoms.  Farther  down,  in  Carroll  c(mnty,  this  bottom  changes 
into  the  broad,  well  known  sand  prairie — an  old,  broad  extended,  glit- 
tering Mississippi  sand  bar. 

Loess  and  Modified  Drift. — The  regular  marly  loess  of  the  Mississip])i 
bluffs,  such  as  is  found  opposite  Fulton  City,  at  Warsaw,  and  at  other 
localities  fuither  down,  is  not  a  marked  feature  along  the  western  limits 
of  JoDaviess  county.  Its  bluff's  are  mostly  composed  of  massive  rocky 
formations.  The  bald  bluff's,  comimsed  of  whitish,  partially  stratified 
sands  and  clays,  were  not  observed ;  but  there  are  mound-like  eleva- 
tions, and  masses  of  brown,  marly,  sandy  clays  along,  among  and  over- 
capping  some  of  these  chains  of  bluffs,  which  undoubtedly  owe  their 
origin  to  the  same  agencies  which  deposited  the  loess  of  the  bluff's, 
lower  down  the  stream.  These  brown  deposits  are  loess  marls  and  clays, 
slightly  modified  by  local  conditions.  Within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Galena,  and  at  other  points  in  Fever  river  valley,  and  forty  or  fifty  feet 
above  ordinary  water  level  of  Fever  river,  there  are  heavy  outcroi)s  of 
a  well  marked,  distinctly  stratified  clayey  deposit,  which  shows  every 
characteristic  of  the  most  marked  and  Avell  defined  loess  of  the  lower 
Mississipi)i  bluff's.  Thin  seams  of  reddish  clayey  marls  alternate  regu- 
larly with  thin  seams  of  a  whitish,  tough,  unctions-feeling  clay.  The 
seams  are  from  one  to  four  inches  thick  ;  the  stratification  is  complete  ; 
the  lithological  character  seems  to  be  identical ;  the  thickness  is  from 
ten  to  eighteen  feet ;  and  the  extent  into  the  hills  indefinite,  but  prob- 
ably limited.  In  the  marly  seams  I  found  great  quantities  of  a  ffuviatile 
shell,  in  a  fair  state  of  in^eservation.  These  shells  are  quite  small,  run- 
ning from  the  size  of  a  wheat  grain  to  that  of  a  large  barley  corn.  I 
have  severed  times,  within  a  few  years,  noticed  the  same  shell,  or  a 
closely  allied  species,  strewn  thick  over  the  silt  and  mud  after  the  floods 
of  the  Mississippi  had  subsided,  and  the  flood  bed  had  become  over- 
grown with  a  dense  growth  of  grass.  Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  grass 
the  damp  ground  looked  as  if  it  had  been  thickly  sown  with  large  wheat 
kernels.  Subsequent  overflows  no  doubt  imbedded  these,  and  where 
antiseptic  properties  mingled  with  the  silt,  they  will  no  doubt  be  pre- 
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served,  and  present  an  appearance  exactly  identical  with  those  picked 
out  of  the  outcrop  near  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  depot  in  Galena. 
It  will  thus  be  seen,  I  think,  that  the  evidences  of  the  dei)osition  of 
loess  deposits  in  this  county  are  incontestible. 

In  the  Fever  river  valley,  within  the  city  of  Galena,  a  mile  or  two 
above  the  city,  and  at  several  places  between  the  city  and  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Mississippi  river,  there  are  well  defined  river  terraces  of 
modified  or  river  drift.  These  are  about  twenty  feet  above  ordinarv 
w^ater  mark  in  that  stream.  Similar  traces  were  observed  by  Professor 
WoRTHEN  at  the  mouth,  and  uj)  the  valley  of  the  Small-jmx  creek ;  and 
a  broiul,  distinctly  marked  river  terrace  may  be  observed  in  the  lower 
I>art  of  the  Mississippi  bottom,  extending  down  into  Carroll  county. 

Drift  Proper. — The  productive  lead  field  has  been  written  down  as  '*a 
driftless  region ;"  and  to  some  extent  this  is  true  of  that  part  of  it 
within  Jo  Daviess  county.  But  in  attempting  to  account  for  this  sup- 
posed absence  of  the  drift  in  the  lead  region,  eminent  geologists  have 
fallen  into  a  controversy,  or  difference  of  opinion. 

Whitney  contends  that  when  the  lead  region  was  uplifted  from  the 
Silurian  seas,  no  subsequent  submergence  ever  took  jjlace ;  and  that  all 
the  changes  which  have  since  taken  place  on  its  surface,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  agencies,  such  as  we  now  see  producing  dynamical  resiUt^ 
upon  dry  land.  When  the  broadly  extended  drift  forces — Avhether 
broad  creeping  and  grinding  glaciers,  or  broad  water  currents,  or  ice- 
bergs and  water  acting  together — moved  the  drift  on  its  south-west 
course,  according  to  this  theory,  the  lead  region  rose  as  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  moving  forces,  and  the  drift  stream  was  divided — thrown 
to  the  east  and  west — and  united  again  after  passing  the  obstruction. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  lead  basin,  supposed  then  to  have  been  ele- 
vated above  the  surrounding  country,  escaped  the  action  of  the  drift 
forces.  During  all  this  time,  more  peaceful  geological  causes  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  at  work  over  the  uplifted  island,  whose  action  has 
produced  all  the  geological  changes  sui)posed  to  have  taken  place. 
Atmospheric  and  chemical  agencies  disintegrated  the  hard  Silurian 
rocks.  The  suiface  rocks  changed  slowly  into  the  clays  now  overlying 
the  bed  rocks,  except  so  far  as  rains  and  winds  may  have  transported 
these  clays  and  subjected  them  to  a  mixing  process.  This  being  true, 
the  superficial  deposits  of  the  driftless  lead  region  are  substantially  in 
sitUj  at  the  very  places  where  they  were  formed  by  the  decay  of  the 
l^arent  rock. 

Percival  believed  that  the  high  water  shed,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  eastward,  rose  as  a  reef  in  the  drift  epoch 
waters,  and  turned  the  drift  to  the  west,  through  Iowa,  and  to  the  east, 
round  the  lea<l  region.    This  reef  may  have  permitted  a  sheet  of  shallow 
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water  to  flow  over  it,  and  Rubiner^e  the  lead  basiu.  In  tliis  wa^^  the 
action  of  the  drift  forces  would  be  g:reatly  modilied. 

My  own  observations  upon  the  drift  plienoniena  in  this  county  have 
not  been  altogetlier  satisfactory.  In  the  first  phice  I  do  not  think  it  a 
driftless  region.  In  addition  to  the  drift  pebbles  and  copper  nugget  re- 
ferred to,  by  I*r()fessor  Worthen,  as  liaving  be(*n  found  at  the  Califor- 
nia lead  diggings,  I  liave  observed  numbers  of  large  boulders  \yiug  over 
the  prairie  land  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  portions  of  the  c/)unty ; 
and  I  am  credibly  informed,  that,  on  the  high  upland  some  three  miles 
north  of  Galena,  many  boulders  of  a  sort  of  buhrstone,  whose  i)arent 
outcrop  is  far  north  in  Wisconsin,  are  strewn  over  the  ground.  Many 
of  the  clay  d(»posits  covering  the  very  lead  veins  themselves,  do  not 
differ  materially  from  the  buff  and  yellow  clays  treated,  and  recognized 
everywhere  else  in  the  north-west,  as  true  drift  clays.  The  river  terraces, 
and  stratified  loess  deposits,  above  spoken  of;  the  lithological  charac- 
ter of  the  clays  just  referred  to ;  the  few  ^'  nigger  heads"  and  lost  rocks 
found  in  several  places  in  the  cimnty,  show  unmistakably,  I  think,  that 
the  drift  forces,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  drift  epoch,  had 
much  to  do  in  cutting  down,  carrying  awaj',  and  arranging  the  great 
rocky  fonnations  which  once  existed,  but  which  have  now  disappeared 
over  large  portions  of  the  county.  Over  more  than  half  its  area,  perhaps, 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  Niagara  limestone  and  the  Cincinnati  shales 
have  disappeared,  except  the  mounds  left  standing  as  sentries,  at  long 
intervals ;  and  the  very  Galena  bed  rocks  below  where  they  used  to 
staiul,  have  had  their  surfaces  d(»nuded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the 
operation.  To  one  stiinding  upon  one  of  these  mounds,  and  looking 
over  the  valley -like  expanses  between  them,  with  the  eye  of  a  geologist, 
the  conviction,  that  he  is  standing  upon  the  old  Silurian  level  of  the 
country,  grows  into  a  certainty.  Eroding  and  denuding  influences  have 
removed  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  Magne- 
sian  limestone  and  shales.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  simple 
atmosi)herio  or  chemical  causes,  acting  no  matter  how  long,  could  i)ro- 
duce  such  gigantic  results.  Many  submergencies  and  ui)heavals  nujy 
have  taken  place;  the  dynamical  i^owers  of  heavy  bodies  of  wafer  and 
water  currents,  and  other  drift  forces,  must  have  acted  long  and  pow- 
erfully in  bringing  them  about. 

While  these  things  all  appear  to  be  true,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
superficial  deposits  covering  the  bed  rocks,  an*,  in  part,  derived  from 
their  disintegration,  by  rains,  frosts,  and  other  atmospheric  and  chemical 
agencies.  I  have  examined  many  clay  banks  through  the  lead  mine 
region,  which  bore  unmistakable  evidences  of  this.  Those  peculiar  red 
clays,  characteristic  of  the  lead  region,  if  dug  into,  show,  first,  the  clays 
and  hard  pan,  without  rocks  of  any  description,  but  as  the  deposits  are 
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penetrated,  rocks  begin  to  appear  in  detadied  pieees,  beex)ining  more 
abundant  at  a  greater  depth,  until  tlie  regular  strata  of  the  bed  rocks 
are  reached.  Now,  these  pieces  are  unworn  by  atinosI)heric  influences  ; 
they  lie  in  horizontal  beds,  parallel  to  the  strata  below ;  and  are  evi- 
dently the  harder  portions  of  the  mass,  which  resisted  the  influences 
that  changed  the  rock  bed  into  a  clay  bed.  Nearly  all  the  float  mineral, 
or  clay  bed  mineral  now  found,  is,  also,  nothing  but  the  ore  which  has 
settled  down  from  the  decayed  rocks,  in  which  it  was  once  held  in  veins, 
and  mineral-bearing  lodes. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  clays  covering  some  of  the  Niagara,  and  Cin- 
cinnati outcroi)s  or  bed  rocks,  for  they  partake  largely  of  the  underlying 
rocks,  from  which  they  have  probably  been  derived.  I  think  a  chemical 
analysis  of  these  clays  would  show  a  great  similarity  or  exa<».t  identity 
with  the  rocks  under  them. 

Professor  Whitney's  theory  of  atmos[>heric  agencies,  and  no  sub- 
mergence of  the  lead  biisin  since  its  upheaval  from  the  Silurian  ocean, 
explains  well  these  unmixed  clays,  in  situ  apparently,  at  the  very  places 
where  formed  ;  but  it  does  not  explain  the  great  erosion  and  denudation 
which  has  taken  place  through  the  productive  part  of  the  lead  basin  ; 
and  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  terraces,  loess  and  drift  phenom- 
ena, i)lainly  manifest  in  almost  every  part  of  this  county.  If  we  knew 
exactly  what  the  drift  forces  were,  and  how^  they  acted,  we  would  prob- 
ably have  no  difficidty  in  seeing  what  influences  modified  their  fore-e  in 
the  lead  basin.  That  such  a  modification  did  take  place  in  some  way, 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  blue  ])lastic  clays,  which  lie  near  the  bottom  of  the  drift  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  are  sparingly  developed  here,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe.  Tlie  boulder  drift,  and  coarse  gravel  drift,  which  lie 
near  the  top  of  the  true  drift,  except  the  few  loose  boulders  already 
noticed,  are,  also,  substantially  wanting  in  this  region.  The  yellowish 
brown  clays,  red  clays,  and  hard  pan,  are  developed  here  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  but  the  average  depth  of  the  superficial  deposits  covering 
the  rocks  in  Jo  Daviess  county,  is  a  good  deal  less  than  in  portions  of 
the  State  farther  east  and  south.  The  great  denudation  which  took 
\Aace,  here,  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  transi)orting  agencies,  which 
bore  away  a  large  portion  of  the  materials  thus  disengaged,  to  other 
regions. 

The  phenomena  here  observed  are  probably  best  explained  by  sup- 
posing two  epochs,  w  hen  causes  somewhat  different  in  their  results  were 
at  work.  The  first  was  the  epoch  of  erosion  and  denudation,  a<xjom- 
l)anied  by  vast  transporting  agencies  .of  some  kind,  probably  flowing 
water  or  modified  drift  forces.  During  this  epoch  the  Niagara  limestone 
was  worn  down,  and  the  Cincinnati  shales  suftered  disintegration,  and 
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most  of  the  detritus  thus  formed  was  removed.  The  second  e|KXjh  was 
one  in  which  the  waters  or  modified  drift  forces  had  partially  or  wholly 
subsided ;  chemical  and  atmospheric  agencies  worked  upon  the  com- 
panitively  naked  rocks ;  and  the  lead  basin  clays  settled  down  in  the 
l>laces  where  the  underlyin^^  rocks  had  decayed.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  would,  I  think,  explain  all  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  lead 
region  of  this  county.  How  far  it  might  ai>ply  to  other  portions  of  the 
north-west  lead  i-egion,  I  am  unable  to  state. 

The  Niagara  Limestone. — All  the  mounds,  mound-like  ridgeii  and 
plateaus  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  topography  of  the  county,  are 
capijed  by  massive  in^egularly-bedded  dolomitic  Niagara  limestone, 
ranging  in  tluckness  from  about  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet.  The  castellated  appearance  of  these  outliers  of  this  great  forma- 
tion, as  they  cjip  these  mounds,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Tapes- 
tried with  lichens  and  mosses,  of  a  dull  brown  or  red  color,  with  cas- 
tellate^l  and  fantastic  forms,  these  rocks  at  once  attract  the  attention 
of  the  most  careless  observer.  In  atldition  to  the  mounds,  they  cover 
other  portions  of  the  county  in  the  south  and  south-west;  and  their 
ledges  and  exposures  all  round  the  edges,  along  the  bluflfe,  and  where 
the  streams  have  cut  deep  channels  into  their  midst,  show  the  same 
massive,  ragged  and  picturesipie  ai)pearance  observable  on  the  mounds ; 
except  that  they  resemble  more,  long,  irregularly  shaped  reddish-brown 
mural  escai'i)ments  or  walls,  carpeted  with  soft  green  mosses  and  feath- 
er v  ferns. 

Tlie  superficial  area  of  the  county,  covered  by  these  rocks,  is  about  as 
follows,  in  a  general  and  approximately  coiTect  boundary  statement: 

The  high  bluif  rang(»,  about  IMlot  Knob,  is  capped  by  this  rock.  It 
commences  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Knob;  the  Knob  itself  is  a 
high  pile  of  Niagara  limestone,  resting  upon  the  Cincinnati  shales;  and 
the  bluffs  from  thence  to  Snmll-pox  creek  continue  to  show  it  along 
their  summits.  From  this  latter  stream  to  the  Carroll  county  line,  near 
the  point  where  it  crosses  Apple  river,  the  upper  part  of  the  bluffs  are 
composed  of  the  same  rock,  and  some  grand  outcrops  of  almost  beet- 
ling crags  may  be  seen  here.  These  outcrops  extend  back  from  the  brow 
of  the  bluffs,  and  are  the  bed  rock  over  all  that  high  plateau  between 
the  Small-pox  creek  and  Apple  river,  extending  in  a  strip  several  miles 
in  width  to  the  north-east,  to  about  the  township  line,  between  ranges  two 
and  three  ea«t.  Still  farther  to  the  north-east,  and  separated  from  this 
large  field  by  some  narrow  l)elts  of  galena  rocks,  al>out  the  he^l  waters  of 
Apple  river,  is  a  mound-like  ])lateau  or  table,  al)out  four  miles  long  and 
two  and  a  half  wide,  and  grouiKul  round  it  are  a  number  of  the  mounds 
heretofore  named.  As  already  observed,  the^e  are  all  Niagara  limestone 
structures,  built  upon  the  underlying  Cincinnati  shales. 
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ToiTiii>in  Iiid^o,  about  two  mih^s  .south  of  Elizabetli,  is  the  northern 
lU'ojcetioii  of  another  hi«rh  table  hiiHl  of  exaetly  siniihir  eharaeter,  ex- 
t(Mi<lin^  south  and  a  litth*  wt'st,  between  Api)l(M'iver  and  Rusli  err«»k, 
n(»arly  or  quite  to  the  Carroll  eounty  line;  but  this  table  land  <h>es  not 
approac^h  close*  to  either  of  these  streams. 

About  two  and  one-half  townshi])s  in  tlie  south-east  eorner  of  the 
e(»unt.v,  are  underlaid  by  this  rork.  This  tield  extends  from  tlie  east 
and  south  eounty  lines  to  the  Rush  ereek  vall(\v,  on  the  west,  and  nearly 
to  !Mors<'\  ille  on  tin*  north.  IMum  river  valley  and  Dutcli  Hollow,  in 
this  tiehl,  cut  down  to  the  jj^alena,  in  plaees,  and  show  the  fjentle  t^iliis 
eovenul  slo])es  and  outero[)s  of  th(^  Cineinnati  jj^roup  at  many  place 
ah)n;^  their  sides. 

Tin*  ])ro])able  extent  of  the  eounty  <'overed  by  this  formatiou,  i.*- 
little  less  than  one-third.    There  are  many  plaees  throuf^liout  this 
tent  whenf  the  erodin;^  streams  haveeut  down  thron<;h  the  Niagara, 
th(»  ( -ineinnati  shales,  and  even  reached  the  Galena  limcstoue  l 
both. 

8ueh  is  thi^  sujuTtieial  area  covered  by  this  rock,  stat4?d  approxi' 
Its  litholo«»;ical  eharaet(T  has  Imhmi  so  often  written  that  it  fi< 
l)urHuous  to  si)eak  of  it  here.     The  ro(!k  is  generally  massive,  irr 
bedded ;  tough  ;  of  a  yellowish  color  on  fresh  fracture,  but  w 
to  a  reddish-brown.     It  is  full  of  chert  bands  ;  and  »oiiie  of  tl 
hills  are  inaeailamized  with  a  thick  floor  of  tlnely  broken 
speckled  tlints,  which  remain  from  the  decay  of  the  strata  ' 
closing  them.    These  Hint  hills,  or  Hint  covered  hills,  are  * 
of  the  Niagara  limestone  formaticm.    The  nrnximiuu  thi^ 
Niagara  limestone  in  this  county,  cannot  be  acourateI\ 
denudation    which  has  taken   place  on   its  top,  and  tl 
ascertaining  tin*  bottom,  make  it  almost  impossible  to  ni 
ness  correctly.     Its  heaviest  out4'i*op  is  probably  along 
wh(»re  it  reaches  a  thickness  of  over  two  hundreil  fee 
in  this  county,  it  is  exceedingly  homogenous  in  chara- 
observed  at  JIacine,  Le  Clare  and  Cortlova,  lieing  wa 
analysis,  lithological  4.'haracter,  and  genenil  ap^jeiir 
lar  to  the  Cialena  limestone.     If  a  ditfereuce  v^n  '' 
sandy  and  crystaline,  and  tougher  than  the  latte: 
or  <*haracteristic  fossils  are  also  diiterent. 

Theses  are  chiefly  PentnmrniH  ohJongm ;  Fan 
calenHliU'ia  ;  Attfrovenum  renrntiun;  audoneor 
pora  formed  corals.    The  Pentamerus  are  tl» 
hickory  nuts,''  so  often  spoken  of  by  the  miner 
blocks  of  the  stone,  in  ])hiee8,  are  sticking  t 
sown  hills,  bushi^ls  of  I'ongh  weather-stained 
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below  these  there  is  found  in  some  localities  a  black  carbonaceous 
shale,  so  highly  charged  with  carbon  as  to  burn  with  a  bright  flame  as 
though  impregnated  with  oil,  and  the  bottom  of  the  deposit  is  made  up  of 
thinner  strata  of  alternating  yellow,  blue,  and  gieeu  shales  and  clays. 
Wherever  the  rain  cuts  through  the  soil  into  these  shale^^,  or  the  little 
streams  wash  them,  the  wet  clays  have  a  greasy  look,  and  the  trickling 
waters  a  creamy  and  greenish  color.  There  are  no  gradual  beds  of 
passage  into  the  overlying  Niagara  or  the  underlying  Galena  limestones; 
but  the  formation  preserves  well  its  distinctive  charaeteristics.  The 
beginnings  of  its  foundation  stones  and  its  cap  rocks  are  always  easily 
recx)gnized. 

The  thickness  of  the  deposit  cannot  be  accurately  stated.  A  true 
section,  as  dev-eloped  in  the  [Mississippi  river  bluflfe,  from  Bluffville,  in 
Carroll  county,  to  the  mouth  of  Fever  river,  would  run  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  In  the  interior  of  this  county  it  nowhere 
l)erhaps  reaches  to  one  hundred  feet,  and  in  some  places  it  is  only  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet. 

The  deposit  is  full  of  well  preserved  fossils.  The  Orfhoceratifs  beds  in 
Dubuque  county,  Iowa,  have  long  been  famous  for  the  number  of  well 
preserved  Orthoceraiites  with  which  they  are  crowdetl. 

The  C  hwtefes  petropoUtanvs  is  a  characteristic  fossil,  and  is  found  in 
great  abundance  at  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  washes  and  ravines  at  other 
places.  Fragments  of  a  branching  coral,  and  the  small  bud-like  heads 
of  an  €ncrinit€j  are  generally  found  in  the  same  localities.  In  a  few 
places  I  observed  immense  numbers  of  the  fragments  of  Isotelu^  gigc^^ ; 
also  several  species  of  OrthiSy  among  them  Orthis  lynx;  associated  with 
Ambonyehiu  radiatn^  Strophomena  alternataj  fragments  of  two  or  three 
8i)ecies  of  Orthoc€7'ay  and  one  or  two  of  the  new  fossils  described  in  the 
Third  Volume  of  the  Illinois  Geological  Reports,  Strophomena  iinicoHtata 
and  TentacuHtcs  sterlingenawj  were  also  obser\'ed. 

T  he  Galena  Limestone. — This  is  the  great  bed-rock  of  the  county. 
From  Dunleith  to  about  the  mouth  of  Small-i)ox  creek  it  forms  the 
rocky  bluffs  on  the  Mississippi  river.  All  the  north-western,  northern, 
and  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  except  a  few  of  the  mounds  here- 
tofore named,  is  underlaid  by  it.  The  eastern  part  of  the  county,  ex- 
tending a  short  distance  south  of  Morseville,  is  also  underlaid  by  the 
same  rock.  All  the  larger  streams  in  the  county,  including  Sinsinnewa, 
Fever,  and  Apple  rivers,  Rush,  Small-pox  and  Plum  creeks,  with  their 
principal  tributaries,  flow  along  the  surface  or  cut  into  this  formation. 
It  immediately  underlies  the  surface  deposits  of  something  like  two- 
thirds  of  the  county. 

The  maximum  thickness  of  the  Galena  rocks  in  this  county  is  not 
known.    It  is  probably  not  far  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.    At 
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Elizabeth,  shafts  are  sunk  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  and  what  is 
known  as  the  flint  strata  among  miners,  was  not  i*eached.  At  the 
places  of  these  sliafts  the  (lalena  had  been  considerably  denuded.  The 
flinty  strata  generally  is  characteristic  of  the  middle  of  the  formation. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  estimate  from  this  basis  is  too  great.  No 
outcrop  observed  was  over  about  two  hundred  feet  thick. 

Its  lithological  and  stratigraphical  character  is  too  Avell  known,  and 
htvs  been  too  often  given  in  these  reports,  to  re(iuire  Jin  extended  notice 
here,  as  all  into  whose  hands  this  report  will  be  likely  to  fall  will  proba- 
bly have  access  to  those  descriptions.  The  rock  is  a  thick-bedded,  sub- 
crystaline,  compact,  cream  or  chrome  colored  dolomitic  or  magnesian 
limestone.  It  weathers  out  into  forms  almost  as  fantastic  and  i>ic- 
ture^sque  as  the  Niagara  above  it.  Along  the  streams  it^s  weathered  out 
ledges  i)resent  the  same  castellated  and  mural  ap[)earances ;  and  some 
of  its  outliers  rise  into  towers  and  chimneyed  shapes  of  the  most 
striking  outlines.  At  Dubuquf^,  or  rather  opi)osite  Dubuque,  at  Dun- 
leith,  a  curving  tunnel  has  been  cut  through  the  solid  rocky  blutt*,  some 
eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  raihoad 
trains  to  pass  over  the  new  bridge  across  the  Mississii)pi  river  at  this 
locality.  This  tunnel  is  about  twenty-flve  feet  above  the  Trenton  or  Bhie 
limestone.  The  base  of  the  (Talena  here  is  not  far  from  the  water  level 
of  the  river.  The  rock  removed  from  the  tunnel  is  not  so  yellow  in 
color  or  granular  in  structure  as  that  obtained  from  the  upper  parts  of 
the  deposit.  It  shows  the  beginning  of  the  beds  of  passage  into  the 
underlying  blue  limestone  of  the  Trenton.  The  rock  removed  from  the 
shafts  and  mines  at  Morseville  and  Elizabeth  has  a  granular  appt^arance, 
and  a  color  peculiar  and  difficult  to  descril>e,  a  color  between  a  cream- 
yellow  and  a  cerulean -blue,  if  such  a  color  can  be  imagined.  There  is 
also,  mingled  with  this,  a  greenish  rock,  corresiK)nding  with  the  rock 
found  at  the  gi*een  rock  openings  about  Mineral  Point. 

Other  x>eculiarities  of  this  limestone  will  be  noticed  when  I  come  to 
sx)eak  of  the  lead  d(»posits  under  the  hciul  of  economical  geology. 

Fossils  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  Galena  limestone  of  this  county  as 
in  that  of  Carroll,  Stephenson,  or  Winnebago.  At  Morseville,  among 
the  stones  and  debris  thrown  out  from  the  leail  diggings,  I  obtained 
several  fine  specimens  of  Bellerophonj  the  only  fossil  there  obstTved. 
lUacnu^  crasHicaxula  ^\\i\  I,  iaiir us  h'tWii^hoiXi  been  found  at  (ralena;  a 
large  species  of  Cifprkardite^  is  also  frecpiently  found,  especially  in  the 
quarries  in  Carroll  county.  Miurhisonia  heUicincta  and  RccepUwulitcs 
Oiceni,  two  of  the  most  characteristic  Galena  fossils,  are  found  less  fre- 
quently here  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  formaticm  in  neighlK)ring 
counties.  A  section  of  the  largest  Orthocara  ever  discovered  in  the  lead 
region,  perhaps,  was  found  in  the  Galena  limestone  at  ^lorseville,  some 
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two  years  ago,  by  some  of  the  miners.  It  was  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  long  5  a  siphunele  nearly  three  inches,  in  diameter  prqjei*ted 
about  tour  inches  at  one  end ;  the  sei)ta,  somewhat  loose,  looked  some- 
what like  a  riblK»d  human  body  with  a  .proje(;ting  neck.  Of  e<>ur8e, 
those  who  saw^  it  sni)i)osed  that  a  petrified  huumn  trunk  and  neck  had 
been  discovered. 

Trenton  Limestone. — This  limestone  is  only  met  with  in  two  h)calities 
in  the  county.  At  Dunleith,  and  a  little  above  it,  there  is  a  low  outcrop 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississii)pi  river.  It  is  here  a  light  bluish-gray 
rock,  regularly  and  rather  thinly  bedded,  with  shaly  partings,  show  ing 
many  of  its  characteristic  fossils.  These  layers  are  near  the  top  of  the 
formation,  and  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sujierincumbent 
Galena.  They,  in  fact,  begin  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  lieds  of  pas- 
Siige  into  that  rock. 

At  Dubuque  splendid  specimens  of  Gfa^Miten  hiwa  been  found  in  the 
Trenton  ;  also  very  linely  preserved  eye^  of  Trllohltes. 

Other  exposmes  of  this  limestone  may  be  seen  along  the  north  branch 
cf  Fever  river,  commencing  about  three  mil(?s  north-east  of  Galena, 
and  continuing  until  the  Wisconsin  line  is  reached.  The  outcroj)  attains 
a  thickness  of  about  twenty-six  feet  at  its  heaviest  exposure,  at 
Tuttle's  mill.  It  is  made  up  of  thin-bedded  limestone,  a  rather  thick- 
bedde<l  strata  of  glass  rock,  and  grayish  heavier  bedded  limestones. 
Near  the  forks  of  Fever  river,  a  cut  of  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad 
shows  a  similar,  but  thinner  section.  Many  of  the  well  known  fossils 
of  this  formation  are  said  to  have  been  found  at  these  (mtcrops.  But 
the  conditions  were  not  favorable  for  obtaining  fossils  at  the  time  I 
was  there. 

Tlus  is  the  lowest  formation  anywhere  outcropping  in  the  county,  or 
that  can  be  regarded  a«  belonging  to  a  section  of  JoDaviess  county 
rocks.  We  are  now"  prepared  to  give  that  section,  naming  the  ap[)roxi- 
mate  average  thickness  of  the  formations: 

Section  of  JoDavie»»  County  llockt. 

Qiiatrrnnry  Do]H>Hits.    Alluvium,  loew),  river  teiTnces,  clays,  HOiidHand  Iianl-pan 30  to  73  feet. 

Niji^iuru  Liiiu'Mtnuo.  Uenvy-lM^dded  rtMldiHh-bi'U'wii  doluniitic  liiucstunc,  weatlierin);  into 
clifFH  nnd  caHt4^nat«*d  expuouri'S,  Hiniilar  iu  litbological  character  and  aii]>c-anHii'e  to  tlu) 
Galoiia  liiiifrttoue 40  to  200  •  • 

CliK'iuiiati  (ii-oiip.  Gn^eu  and  blue  and  buff-coIonHl  shales;  thin-betlded  ffj^y  limestone, 
and  hanl,  thick -bedded  jjlassy  rock 42  to   HO  ' ' 

Galena  Limestone.  Ueavy-lHtldtMl,  crcani-yollow  dcd<jniitic  lin)esti>n(\  the  lead  riK'k  of 
the  Nortli-wetit ;  tumiowhat  granular,  and  crystaline,  and  showiu^;  beds  of  iiaMsage 
into  Treu ti>n  bdow    100  to  273  '  * 

Blue  Limestone.    Thin-bcddeil  jj^ray  limestone  and  shales  and  glass  rock  of  miners 10  to   30  " 
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miles  south  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  Mount  Carroll  and  Galena  road,  the 
Jenkins'  pott<*ry  is  located.  This  establishment  has  been  in  operation 
for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  has  built  up  quite  a  remunerative 
buhiiiess.  The  clay  is  obtained  near  by.  It  is  not  altogether  pure  and 
free  from  foreign  substances  }  but  these  difficulties  seem  to  be  mostly 
overcome  by  the  processes  through  wluch  it  is  put  in  manufacturing. 
The  result  is*,  a  ware  largely  used  m  this  part  of  the  State,  as  the  Jen- 
kins' pottery  wagons  are  well  known  in  all  the  neighboring  towns,  vil- 
lager and  cities. 

Common  yellow  and  red  clays,  for  ordinary  brick,  exist  everywhere  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  Sand,  suitable  for  building  i)urposes,  is  not  so 
universally  distributed,  neither  is  it  so  scarce  as  to  be  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous inconvenience. 

The  Associate  Minerals, — Associated  with  the  galena,  and  deserving 
a  passing  notice  before  that  important  mineral  deposit  is  referred  to, 
are  several  other  mineral  substances  well  known  in  the  lead  region. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  blende  or  ''black 
jack"  of  the  miners.  This  is  a  useful  ore  of  zinc,  but  is  quite  difficult  to 
reduce.  In  the  lead  region  it  is  not  considered  of  economical  value. 
The  carbonate  of  zinc,  smithsouite  or  "dry  bone"  of  the  miners,  is  con- 
sidered a  more  valuable  mineral.  A  furnace  for  its  reduction  has  been 
in  operation  for  some  years  at  LaSalle,  and  has  provexi  a  financial  suc- 
cess. Iron  pyrites  also  occurs  in  connection  with  these  minerals,  in  con- 
siderable abundance.  At  the  celebrated  Marsdens'  lead,  all  these  asso- 
ciate minerals  may  be  seen  associated  with  each  other  and  with  the  ga- 
lena, with  the  Galena  limestone,  and  with  spar  and  other  substances. 
This  mine  has  afforded  the  best  cabinet  specimens  of  these  minerals  in 
combination  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  lead  regions.  Brown  hema- 
tite, and  several  other  mineral  substances,  occur  in  occasional  small 
quantities,  but  they  are  not  of  interest,  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 
None  of  these  associate  minerals  hav^e  become  articles  of  commerce,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  carbonate  of  zinc ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  that  ex- 
ists in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  an  article  of  value  in  the  economi- 
cal resources  of  this  county. 

Galena  or  Lead  Ore, — The  great  mineral  interest  of  the  county,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  lead.  Indeed,  it  is  second  to  no  mineral  interest  in 
the  State,  except  that  of  coal.  The  leading  ore  of  this  metal  has  given 
its  name  to  the  great  and  important  rocky  formation  in  which  it  is 
chiefly  found  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to  an  important  city  in  the  midst 
of  its  heaviest  deposits,  and  to  the  townshij)  in  which  that  city  is  lo- 
cated. 

The  scope  of  this  countj^  report  does  not  embrace  a  very  extended  es- 
say upon  the  mining  or  metallurgy  of  lead,  or  a  topographical  survey  or 
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In  1823  emigration  was  pouring  in  lively.  The  Government  had  re- 
served all  its  mineral  lands  in  this  part  of  the  conntrj'.  In  this  same 
year  Lieutenant  Thomas  wa.s  sent  here  by  the  United  States  to  look  af- 
ter these  mineral  lands.  He  granted  leases,  collected  rent«,  and  looked 
after  the  mines  generally.  In  1827  ]X)pulation  had  so  increased  that  a 
village  was  laid  oil*  on  the  present  site  of  Galena,  and  named  from  the 
mineral  found  on  its  site  and  around  it.  There  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether 
Lieutenant  Thoivias  or  Dr.  MuiR  named  the  village.  The  authorities 
differ  on  this  proposition.  In  this  year  permits  were  given  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  occupy  and  improve  lots.  The  [assessors  of  the  permits 
were  liable  to  surrender  them  to  the  government  upon  thirty  days'  notice. 
These  permits  were  poor  titles;  but  the  people  had  no  lietter  up  to  1836, 
at  which  time  Congress  confinned  the  titles  of  those  in  actual  possession 
of  the  town  of  Galena,  laid  off  into  lots  by  a(^t  of  Congress,  in  1829. 
Previous  to  1827  the  leasing  policy  of  the  Government  had  substantially 
failed,  and  the  miners  were  working  wherever  they  could  obtain  mineral, 
without  regard  to  the  claims  or  ownership  of  the  Government. 

The  mineral  lands,  shortly  after  the  first  settlement  of  Galena,  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  War  Department,  and  the  leasing  or  permit 
system  was  continued  up  to  184G,  every  year  running  the  Government 
into  debt.  In  this  year  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress,  throwing  the 
mineral  lands  into  market,  and  in  1847  the  mineral  lands  in  JoDaviess 
county  were  brought  into  market  and  sold  to  actual  purchasers.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  other  settlements  had  sprung  up,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  the  trading  ix)st  called  "The  Portage,"  just  below  the  i)re- 
sent  site  of  the  city  of  Galena.  The  Indians  swarmed  over  the  lead  re- 
gion at  the  time  of  it«  first  settlement.  Their  squaws  discovered  many 
mines,  worked  them  to  sonie  extent,  and  traded  the  mineral  to  the  white 
settlers.  Among  these  early  mines  was  the  *'Buck  Li^ad,"  near  the  pre- 
sent site  of  Galena,  discovered  about  the  time  of  its  first  settlement. 

From  1827  the  mines  rapidly  grew  in  importance  and  multiplied  in 
numbers.  From  1840  to  1850  the  greatest  degree  of  prosperity  was 
rea(5hed  in  the  mines,  alnnit  midway  between  those  years  being  the  very 
uvme  of  mining  prosperity.  Galena  became  the  mining  metropolis  of 
the  North-west,  Thousands  of  rough  miners  swarmed  through  her  streets. 
All  sorts  of  moving  vehicles  were  seen  in  her  thoroughfares,  and  every 
language  wa^s  spoken,  every  costume  worn.  The  miner  generally  spent 
all  he  made,  was  poor,  and  held  his  own  remarkable  well.  And  that 
reckless  spirit,  bred  of  all  uncertain  pursuits,  was  abundantly  manifested 
among  the  miners  who  assembled  in  the  lead  region.  Card  playing  and 
whisky  drinking,  quarreling,  and  that  rough  desperate  life  developed 
among  adventurei'S  of  all  classes  gathered  about  Galena,  was  character- 
istic of  thovse  as  of  all  other  mines.    Rut  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  the  city  of 
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Galena  grow  to  unexampled  ])rosperity  and  wealth,  and  for  hundreds  ' 
of  miles  round  was  the  center  of  commerce  and  trade  for  the  whole 
country.  Treasures  came  up  out  of  the  ^j^round,  flowed  into  the  city,  and 
there  remained  and  built  it  up.  The  discovery  of  the  California  gold 
mines  swept  from  the  lead  mines  all  that  floating  part  of  its  i>opulation 
ready  for  a  lu^w  excitement,  and  also  much  that  was  of  a  more  perma- 
ncLc  nature.  The  lead  mining  interest  rapidly  decreased  in  importance, 
until  the  fliiancial  troubles  of  1857  drove  many  back  to  mining  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity.  At  the  present  time  considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
mining,  and  it  is  probably  a  fact  that  mining  labor  generally  is  better 
and  more  uniformly  paid  now  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of 
the  mines.  With  all  the  vast  amounts  of  mineral  found,  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  ground  ha^s  been  i)roved. 

We  cannot  arrive  at  even  an  approximately  accurate  amount  of  the 
mineral  mined  in  JoDaviess  county.  According  to  Mr.  Whitney,  the 
amount  of  lead  received  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  a«  per  records  of  the 
Chamber  of  (Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade,  from  1853  to  1859,  including 
both  years,  was  about  181,000,000  pounds.  This  was  from  all  sources. 
Of  this  amount  he  thinks  about  one-sixth  was  derived  from  mines  in 
Illinois,  almost  exclusively  in  this  county.  This  would  give  about  30,- 
000,000  for  this  county  for  that  period,  which  period  was  the  least  pros- 
perous time  for  mining  known  to  exist  for  many  years.  From  the  de- 
tailed descrii)tions  given  of  i»articular  leads  and  ranges,  by  the  same 
gentleman,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  geological  report  of  Illinois,  we 
find  that  he  gives  the  produce  of  certain  enumerated  rnine^  up  to  that 
time  at  about  04,000,000  ])ounds.  The  Apple  river  diggnigs  are  sup- 
posed to  have  produced  from  one-half  to  one  million  of  pounds.  The 
Elizabeth  group  of  mines  are  stated,  by  IIenuy  Green,  Esq.,  an  old 
miner  and  smelter,  to  have  produced  from  60,000,000  to  75,000,000 
))ounds.  Mr.  Green  is  probably  below  the  amount  actually  produced. 
The  Vinegar  Ilill  diggings,  being  a  group  of  about  forty  lodes  or  mnies, 
are  sui)iM)sed  to  have  produced  100,000,000  pounds.  This  stiitement  is 
made  uj)on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Houghton's  pamphlet  upon  the  Mars- 
den  lead.  From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the  maximum  pro- 
duction of  the  JoDaviess  cx)unty  mines,  in  1840,  was  50,000,000  pounds. 
The  Council  Hill  nun<\s  are  sujiposed,  by  I).  Wilmot  Scott,  Esq.,  to 
have  i)roduced  19,000,000  pounds.  The  Morseville  mines  are  stated  to 
have  produced  from  one-ciuarter  to  one-half  million  pounds.  Captain 
liEEBE  stated  a  few  years  ago  that  five  furna<*.es  were  in  operation  in 
the  county,  smelting  annually  8,750,000  ])ounds  of  pure  lead,  some  of 
which  was  obtained  outside  of  the  county.  The  Marsden  lead  is  said  to 
have  produced  3,000,000  i)ounds  of  mineral.  A  writer  in  Harper^  for 
]May,  18GC,  states  that  the  amount  of  lead  shipped  from  the  Galena 
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iniiK\s  from  1821  to  18r>8  was  820,(i22,831)  pounds,  and  the  value  (»f  lead 
sliipi)ed  from  1821  to  1805  was  uot  less  than  840,000,000.  The  New  Cali- 
fornia di^^ings,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Marsden  lead,  has  been  yield- 
ing a  great  deal  of  mineral  since  their  discovery,  but  I  have  uo  means 
of  knowing  the  amount.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  figures  and  statis- 
tical. Hundreds  of  small  ranges,  mines  and  leads  have  not  been  men- 
tioned. Multitudes  of  surface  diggings  have  been  carried  on,  for  the 
jmrjiose  of  obtaining  "float  mineral,"  none  of  which  were  very  extensive*, 
but  the  sum  total  of  which  aggregated  a  great  deal  of  lead. 

From  these  figures — and  they  are  imperfect  enough — it  can  be  seen 
that  the  mineral  intere.st  of  this  county  in  the  past  has  l>een  a  matter  of 
great  magnitude.  Together  with  Shullsburgh,  Mineral  Point  and  Du- 
buque, this  North-western  lead  basin  has  been,  and  yet  is,  one  of  the 
greatest  mining  localities  in  the  world. 

The  sui)erficial  area  of  the  county  underlaid  by  productive  lead  de- 
posits, so  far  as  known  at  the  present  time,  is  limited,  embracing  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  area  of  the  (lalena  limestone.  The  lodes  or  ranges 
are  princiimlly  located  in  groups.  The  diggings,  mines  or  workings  are 
in  i>atches ;  but  seem  to  have  many  features  in  common.  The  most 
southern  productive  nunes  in  the  (jounty  are  on  the  great  ea^st  and  west 
range  of  mineral  i)assing  through  and  Just  north  of  Elizabeth.  This 
mineral  ranpe  commences  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  a  few  miles 
south-east  of  Freejjort,  iji  Stephenson  county,  where  an  old  shaft  exists, 
which  used  to  b(»  heavily  worked  a  good  nniny  years  ago.  The  next 
grouj)  of  mines  on  this  range  to  the  west  is  at  Morseville,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Jo  Daviess  ccmnty.  Here  lead  has  been  mined  more  or 
less  for  many  years.  Several  men  have  accumulated  a  compet(?nce, 
especially  the  former  i)roi)rietors  of  the  old  l^rice  lead.  The  workings 
are  shallow,  and  the  water  strong  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  deei). 
Prospect  holes  cover  the  hill  sides,  and  piles  of  led  clay  indicate  them 
ahmg  many  of  the  ravines.  The  foUowing  ranges  (u-  leads  are  worke<l 
at  the  present  time:  the  Blair  range,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  west  of 
the  village,  near  the  road  ;  the  Company  lead,  a  little  south  of  the  vil- 
lage; Clevinger  &  Mitchell's  range,  just  south  of  Mr.  Morse's  house; 
Mumma  &  Livingston's  lead,  west  of  the  village,  which  is  the  old  Price 
mine ;  and  a  lead  called  the  Lyons  lead.  No  one  seems  to  know  the 
amount  of  mineral  produced  from  these  mines.  One  gentleman  in- 
formed me  that  it  had  be<in  about  one  half  million  of  pounds.  At  the 
present  time  one  or  two  of  the  leads  are  furnishing  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  excellent  looking  heavy  lead  ;  some  of  it  is  in  large  cubes.  The 
stone  thrown  out  from  these  leads  has  a  granular,  greenish,  blue  look, 
resembling  what  is  called  the  green  openings  of  the  Wisconsin  lead 
bearing  ro(»ks,  but  i)robably  higher  up  in  the  w^ies. 
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Tlie  next  lieavy  mines  westward,  on  tliis  same  mineral  range,  is  the 
grouj)  at  Elizabeth  and  Weston.  Abont  2,r>00  acres  here  are  prospected 
over  and  mined  in.  It  is  an  irregnlarly  shaped  tract  of  land,  abont  six 
mih^s  long  from  east  to  west.  The  vilhige  of  Elizabeth  is  located  upon 
its  southern  edge,  a  little  east  of  its  center. 

The  most  extensive  lead  now  worked  is  the  Wishou  diggings,  dis- 
covered some  two  years  ago  in  a  cultivated  field,  about  a  mile  north  of 
the  village.  Diuing  the  last  year  this  mine  has  turned  out  nearly  forty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  mineral.  The  mine  is  now  worked  by  a  com- 
pany, under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Little,  of  Elizabeth.  A  strong 
steam  engine  runs  night  and  day,  and  gangs  of  hands  relieve  each  other 
every  eight  hours.  The  workings  have  reached  thirty-five  feet  below 
the  water  level.  The  shaft  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep, 
and  still  going  deeper.  The  mineral  is  found  jmncipally  in  vertical 
oi)enings,  in  some  places  several  feet  wide,  and  full  of  clay,  loose  stones, 
and  chunk  mijieral.  The  company  are  driving  their  (bifts  in  several 
directions,  and  at  several  ditlerent  levels.  The  object  now  seems  •to  be 
to  develop  the  mine,  and  not  simply  to  obtain  mineral.  Many  heavy 
deposits  are  passed  and  left  for  future  working.  The  prosjiect  of  a  rich 
future  yield  in  this  mine  is  very  encouraging.  1  spent  about  two  hours 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  here,  and  then  explored  but  a  few  of  the 
horizontal  drifts.  The  old  Haggerty  diggings,  the  Van  Meter  range, 
Stone's  field  and  Kilpatrick's  field,  have  all  furnished  abundance  of 
inineral,  and  some  of  them  have  been  worked  for  35  years.  The  oblong 
track  of  ground  above  mentioned  has  been  prospecte<l  over  and  mined 
in  extensively.  Dee])  crooked  holes,  red  clay  and  stone  inles,  and  tim- 
bered shafts  might  be  counted  by  the  score.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
give  tlie  name.s  of  all  these. 

The  Elizabeth  mines  were  discovered  at  a  very  early  day,  and  worked 
to  some  extent.  In  184G  more  than  800  miners  are  stated  to  have  been 
engaged  in  mining  about  Eliz.ibeth  and  Weston.  At  this  time  one- 
ninth  of  all  the  mineral  raised  in  the  lead  region  is  supposed  to  have 
been  obtained  here.  Elizabeth  and  Weston  were  both  swarming,  ac- 
tive towns.  Lead  mining,  in  its  glory,  was  actively  engaging  all  classes 
of  citizens,  and  the  highest  finan(;ial  prosperity  wa.s  enjoyed  by  all  who 
dei)ended  uju)!!  the  trade  of  mining  and  the  products  of  the  mines.  The 
working  out  of  some  of  tlie  heaviest  superficial  deposits,  and  the  dis- 
Ci)very  of  the  California  gold  mines,  caused  mining  to  rapi<lly  decline. 
These  niine.s  soon,  therefore,  fell  into  disuse  and  neglect;  but  they  are 
again  assuming  something  of  their  former  importance.  At  the  present 
tinu*  labor  in  these  mines  is  better  paid  than  at  any  other  period  since 
their  discovery.  We  mean  by  this  that  the  general  mining  labor  of  all 
the  mines,  taken  together,  will  i)ay  a  gr(»ater  average  remuneration  than 
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in  former  days,  wlieu  a  few  made  fortunes  and  the  many  only  ordinary 
mining  wages. 

There  is  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet  of  the  "flint  rock''  above  the 
water  level.  The  flint,  on  the  higher  levels,  is  from  130  to  150  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  The  crevices  gradually  close  before  reaching  the  flint 
rock.  The  easily  worked  perpendicular  crevices  above  the  flint  strata 
were  first  worked  out,  and  then  the  mine  was  generally  abandoned. 
Another  observation  worthy  of  notice  is  the  local  elevations  and  dips 
in  this  group  of  lead  mines.  The  flint  strata  outcrop  at  the  side  of  the 
Galena  road  in  a  ravine  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Elizabeth.  This 
outcrop  is  a  few  feet  above  the  water  level  of  the  brook  near  by.  At 
Wishou's  shaft,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  outcrop,  and  near  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  miners  are  working  thirty-five  feet  below  the  wat^r  level 
of  the  mines,  and  still  the  flint  is  not  reached.  The  water  level  in  the 
mines  rises  slowly  as  the  hill  is  penetrated ;  but  this  rising  of  the  level 
could  make  but  a  few  inches  or  feet  difference  at  most ;  while  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  more  than  forty  feet  difference  between  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  and  the  flint  outcrop  on  tlie  road,  aiul  no  flint  is 
yet  reached  in  the  shaft.  In  other  localities  the  same  thing  has  been 
noticed.  In  prospecting  for  deep  mining  in  this  region,  this  fact  nmy 
aid  in  coming  to  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  probable  location  of 
lead  deposits. 

Leaving  the  Elizal)eth  lejid  fields,  the  next  heavy  mines  are  found  a 
few  miles  west,  on  the  east  and  west  slopes  of  the  bluff  range,  border- 
ing the  Mississippi  river.  These  are  the  New  California  mines,  discov- 
ered accidentally  only  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  fisherman,  who  resided  in 
a  wild  gh^n  on  the  Mississippi  river.  At  this  point  the  rocky  bluff's  rise 
abruptly.  The  ranges  are  found  by  drifting  into  them  a  little  above 
water  level,  going  in  where  a  crevice  is  noticed  rising  vertically  through 
the  rocks.  The  mineral  fouiul  is  heavy  mineral,  existing  in  large  cubes 
or  cogs  in  some  instances.  It  resembles  the  large  bodies  of  mineral 
found  in  the  Marsden  lead.  On  the  east  slope  of  the  bluff  range,  where 
the  hills  fall  away  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  interior,  several  lodes 
are  struck  by  sinking  shafts  down  to  the  ranges.  The  following  ranges 
have  be^n  stnick  in  these  mines,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  the  names 
of  which  I  did  not  learn  :  Wise  range,  McKenda  &  Graham,  Davis  & 
Brownell,  Bernard  &  Co.,  Lester,  Sanders  &  Hony,  Felt  &  Clynio, 
Wakefield  &  Co.,  Marble  &  Young,  Dye  &  Co.,  Samuel  Taylor.  Other 
valuable  ranges  will  doubtless  be  discovered,  when  all  the  crevices  are 
examined. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  the  Iowa  bluffs,  the  same  great  min- 
eral east  and  west  range  has  been  found.    We  have  thus  followed  it 
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almost  entirely  across  the  lead  basin,  and  shall  now  leave  it  in  the 
Iowa  bluffs. 

Five  or  "six  miles  north  of  the  New  California  diggings,  the  celebrated 
Marsden  lead  may  be  found.  The  discovery  and  history  of  this  great 
mine  was  truly  wonderful.  Some  l«ght  float  mineral  had  been  found  in 
shallow  diggings.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  the  proprietor  of  the 
rough  farm,  which  had  been  purchased  by  him  for  stock  and  dairy  pur- 
poses, had  occasion  to  drive  a  stake  into  a  spring,  and  in  so  doing  heavy 
mineral  was  struck.  Mr.  Stephen  ^larsden  was  then  the  owner  of  the 
farm.  By  followiig  uj)  the  discovery,  he  soon  found  himself  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  fortune.  A  succession  of  openings  in  the  rock,  each  deeper 
than  the  other,  were  found  to  be  filled  with  strong  mineral.  These 
oj)enings  have  been  followe<l  to  the  depth  of  about  95  feet,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  nearly  7,000,000  pounds  of  excelleiit  mineral  have  already 
been  taken  out.  Only  about  one  acre  of  ground  has  been  worked  over 
in  obtaining  all  this  mineral;  and  the  prospects  of  other  heavy  bodies 
of  lead  being  found,  both  below  the  present  level  worked,  and  ont)ther 
parts  of  this  farm,  are  sai<l  to  he  vejy  promising.  This  farm  and  mine 
has  recently  been  sold  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  an  eastern  gentleman,  and  a 
company  organized  to  work  tins  mine  on  the  mo«t  ai)proved  and  ex- 
tensive plan. 

This  range  is  celebrated  not  only  for  the  amount,  but  for  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  its  mineral  deposits.  Large  cubes  and  diamond-shaped 
masses  of  lead  ore  have  been  found  here,  perfectly  coated  with  a  beau- 
tiful covering  of  iron  pyrites.  Galena,  black-jack,  si)ar,  and  iron  pyrites 
are  found  in  wonderful  combinations,  furnishing  the  finest  cabinet  S2»e- 
cimeus  found  any  where  in  the  lead  region. 

The  Marsden  lead,  the  New  California  diggings,  the  Ambruster  &  Co. 
lode,  recently  discovered,  and  most  of  the  mineral  found  along  the  wes- 
tern limits  of  the  lead  field  in  this  county,  have  certain  resemblances, 
both  in  the  character  of  tlie  lead  ore  and  its  associated  minerals,  not 
observed  in  the  mines  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 

The  next  hnportant  group  of  ranges  to  be  noticed,  is  within  and  im- 
mediately around  the  city  of  (ialena.  The  following  are  the  names  by 
which  some  of  these  ranges  are  known.  There  are  many  others  whoso 
local  designations  are  not  now  accessible.  Some  of  the.se  are  not  now 
worked.  They  are  mostly  c<miparatively  shallow  diggings  :  Bm*k, 
Doe,  Harris  Leads,  Kringle,  Oaftner,  Hog  Range,  Tomlin  &  Biirrich- 
ter,  Frysinger,  Crombacker,  Tomlin,  Evans  &  Adams,  A  C.  Davis, 
Ambruster  &  Co.,  Ottawa  Diggings,  Drum,  Rare  &  Co.,  Bennenger  iS:  ( 'o., 
(iraves,  Comstock  &  Bosemeyer,  Wallon  &  Quick,  Sanders  &  Co.,  Mul- 
dore,  Bolton,  Stej)hen  Marsden,  Allenrath,  Eagan,  J.  E.  Comstock,  1\ 
Smith  &  Co.,  Hostetter  &  Co.,  Duer  &  Co.,  Allendoif  &  Co.,  Tom  Evans, 
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Britton  &  Wilkins,  Cady  Eangc,  Roberts  Kange,  Wm.  Ricliards,  Wil- 
cox &  Co. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  i-anj^^es,  Mr.  Whitnky,  in  tlie  first 
vohinie  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois,  gives  the  nani€\s  of  some 
others  not  included  in  that  list.  These  are  the  Kloepfer  range,  Barrow 
Lot,  the  ^lorrelli  &  Monti  gioup  of  east  and  west,  the  Binsemer  Diggings, 
the  groups  of  small  diggings  on  Furnace  creek,  the  Beber  Diggings,  the 
<iaftner  and  Sinister  ranges,  in  the  same  gioup  with  the  (laftner;  the 
AVIiitham  Tange ;  the  Brendel,  Eberhart,  Widmer  &  Nolt,  Monti,  and 
Leonhardt,  is  another  well  known  grouj)  of  mines;  theWallis,  Leonhardt 
and  Klein  crevices  on  the  Morehead  Lot,  the  Wallis  Diggings,  and  the 
Mannett  &  Bassett  Diggings,  the  Tourlin  Lot,  the  DeToya  Lot,  and  the 
Flege  Diggings,  the  I^owe  Diggings,  and  the  Marfield  Diggings. 

Tliesc^  ranges  and  diggings  are  situated  within  a  circle  of  about  three 
miles  in  diameter,  of  which  the  city  of  Galena  would  be  the  (tenter. 
They  are  i)rinciiially  on  the  west  half  of  section  21,  the  north-west 
quarter  of  section  10,  the  west  half  of  section  9,  the  north-west  (quarter 
of  section  28,  east  fractional  secttion  8 — all  in  township  2S,  range  1  east, 
4th  P.  M. ;  and  on  the  east  half  of  section  12,  the  east  half  of  section 
2'5,  the  south  half  of  section  14,  the  north  half  of  section  2(J,  and  the 
east  i)art  of  section  27 — all  in  township  2S,  range  1  west,  4th  P.  M. 

The  Vinegar  Hill  Diggings  are  about  live  miles  north  and  a  little  east 
of  (lalena.  The  following  ranges  are  known  by  the  following  d(»signa- 
tions:  i^aily,  Gear,  Meighen,  H.  Mann,  Indian,  Fe€»han,  Blood,  Camp- 
Ih^II  &  H<»ppy,  Furlong  &  Fechen,  Talbot,  Kennedy,  Rogers,  Hogan, 
Gray,  Ii<»ekley,  Beedle,  Briggs,  Mauley,  JSIyers,  Bruno,  Cottle,  O'Mara, 
K.  Orwi(;k,  Whim  Range,  Ilawkin,  Hart,  Trover,  Dugan,  Liddme,  Hos- 
kin,  Sidemer,  Shattluck,  Smelt,  15  Strike,  Foley,  II.  H.  Gear,  Cooney  & 
Ryan,  Cox,  Wylram,  and  Ricliards.  These  ^re  located  principally  on 
fractional  sections  14,  15  and  10,  on  fractional  sections  20  and  29,  on 
H4fi;tions  21, 22  and  2.*5 — all  in  township  29,  range  1  east,  4th  P.  ^M. ;  and 
on  the  east  part  of  sections  24  and  25,  township  29,  range  1  west,  4th 
P.  M.  On  the  w(?st  part  of  the  last  section  named,  on  the  north-east 
c^>i'iier  of  section  '^5^  and  on  the  north  half  of  section  23,  in  the  township 
and  range  last  aforesaid,  there  are  also  groups  of  diggings  not  enumer- 
ated in  the  for(*going  ranges.  The  Vinegar  Hill  mines  are  among  the 
heaviest  in  the  lead  region,  if  we  consider  the  amount  of  mineral  they 
have  furnishe<l,  but  they  are  not  now  worked  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Thes<»  diggings  extend  in  a  somewhat  north-east  and  south-west  direc- 
tion, over  a  tract  of  ground  about  three-miles  h)ng,  and  not  to  exceed  a 
mile  in  width.  T\w  shafts  are  sunk  from  about  50  to  90  feet  deep,  and 
penetrate  in  many  instances  the  flint  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone. 
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About  three  miles  east  and  a  little  south  of  Vinegar  Hill  Diggings, 
the  Council  Hill  ranges  are  located.  Tlie  heaviest  ones  are  situated  on 
the  north  half  of  section  25,  and  the  south  half  of  section  24,  township 
29,  range  1  east,  Tlu^y  are  known  as  the  North  Diggings,  and  cover  a 
tract  of  about  forty-seven  acres,  on  which  is  over  one  hundred  veins 
running  northeast  and  south-west.  The  principal,  medium,  and  smaller 
shafts,  number  nearly  one  thousand.  The  South  Diggings,  on  the  south 
of  the  Hill,  are  of  small  importance.  The  east  half  of  section  30,  town- 
ship 29,  range  1  eiist,  and  the  west  half  of  section  31,  and  the  south 
half  of  section  30,  township  29,  range  2  east,  have  upon  them  diggings, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Bocky  Point  and  Bolt's  Lots. 

Two  or  three  lots  and  diggings  along  Fever  river,  between  Council 
Hill  and  Galena,  have  yielded  considerable  mineral.  The  Burton,  the 
Beeler,  the  Allan  Rea,  the  Witmer,  and  the  Wright  lots,  are  the  most 
important  of  these. 

The  Apple  Itiver  Diggings,  near  the  station  of  that  name,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  have  yielded  heavy  bodies  of  ore.  It  is 
generally  found  in  east  and  west  shallow  crevices,  which  did  not  hold 
their  richness  to  any  considerable  depth. 

A  few  scattered  and  unimportant  diggings  around  Warren,  complete 
the  list  of  the  diggings  or  sub-districts  into  which  the  lead  fields  of  this 
county  may  be  divided.  It  will  now  readily  be  seen,  how  small  an  area 
of  the  Galena  rocks  are  productive  lead-bearing  rocks.  All  grouped 
together,  would  make  perhaps  less  than  a  township  of  land. 

Friee, — The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  mineral  per  thousand 
pounds,  for  the  last  16  years,  as  delivered  by  the  miner  to  the  purchaser, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  The  ore  was  always  paid  for  in  gold,  until 
the  greenback  era  drove  gold  out  of  circulation  : 

1853 $37     1861 128 

1854 38     1862 40 

1855 32     1863 55 

1856 35     1864 75 

1857 34     1865 65 

1858 29     1866 60 

1859 30     1867 60 

1860 32     1868 55 

Modes  of  Occurrence. — The  crevices,  veins  and  caverns  in  which  the 
lead  ore  is  found,  are  all,  perhaps,  cracks  of  shrinkage,  into  w^hich  the 
lead  subsequently  became  deposited.  The  most  common  and  widely 
disseminated  form  in  which  lead  ore  occurs,  is  known  among  miners  as 
'*  float  mineral."  In  many  pla<5e.s  the  beds  of  red  ferruginous  and  ochery 
clay  have  scattered  through  them  galena  in  considerable  quantities. 
It  is  generally  found  in  small,  irregularly-shaped  piece^s ;  sometimes  in 
small  grains,  and  sometimes  in  good  sized  crystals  and  chunks.    Al- 
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though  widespread  in  its  occurrence,  no  beavy  bodies  of  niiiiend  are 
found  as  float  mineral.  This  form  of  mineral  deposit  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  overlying  Galena  limestone,  and  in  many  cases  it 
has  settled  down  almost  in  the  exact  spot  where  the  rock  containing  it 
once  existed. 
The  mineral  in  the  rocks  occurs  in  what  is  known  as  '^  gash  veins," 
Ij  and  takes  the  forms  of  cog,  dice,  chunk,  sheet,  float,  or  fibrous  mineral, 

I  as  modified  by  circumstances.    The  predominant  forms  of  deposit  are 

the  vertical  crevices,  and  their  modifications  into  the  flat  sheet  and  flat 
sheet  openings.  A  crevice  is  a  perpendicular  or  nearly  perpendicular 
opening  in  the  rocks,  of  varying  width  and  depth.  \Mien  filled  with 
galena,  the  deposit  is  called  "  sheet  mineral.''  The  sheet  varies  in  thick- 
ness, from  a  mere  seam  the  thickness  of  a  knife  blade,  up  to  three  inches 
or  more  in  thickness.  The  vertical  crevices  have  a  certain  well-marked 
parallelism  to  each  other,  and  an  approximate  north  and  south  and  ea«t 
and  west  direction.  The  east  and  west  are,  by  far,  the  most  fully  devel- 
oped, and  contain,  by  far,  the  largest  deposits  of  mineral.  These 
crevices  are  known  by  the  various  names  of  "  leads,"  "  lodes,"  '*  cracks,'? 
"veins,"  "ranges,"  and  "diggings."  The  predominant  form  of  mining 
in  this  county  is  that  of  the  working  of  the  vertical  crevices.  These 
are,  by  far,  the  most  productive,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  ui)per  and 
middle  of  the  Galena  limestone.  The  modifications  of  the  vertical 
crevice  are  the  crevice  opening,  pocket  o^Kining,  chimney  opening,  and 
cave  opening.  They  are  all  i)roduced  by  the  same  causes.  The  crevice 
opening  is  an  expansion  of  the  crevice  to  the  width  of  several  fc^et  in 
some  instances ;  the  cavity  is  often  filled  with  red  ocher  and  ferruginous 
clays,  intermixed  with  loose  stones  and  heavy  masses  of  galena.  The 
pocket  openings  are  a  succession  of  irregularly-shaped  small  openings 
in  the  crevices  ;  the  chimney  opening  is  a  rather  large  expansion  of  the 
crevice,  extending  upwards  to  a  point  resembling  a  chimney ;  and  the 
cave  opening  is  a  large  crevice  oi)ening,  widening  out  into  cave-like  i)ro- 
l)ortions,  floored  often  with  stratified  clays.  In  these  opennigs  the 
galena  is  found  lying  over  the  bottom,  mixed  with  the  materials  with 
which  they  are  filled,  crystalized  in  blocks  or  cubes  over  the  walls,  and 
hanging  i>endant  from  the  roof.  Some  of  the  masses  of  mineral  w^eigh 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  it  is  said  one  mass  w^as  found  in  the  mines  of 
Captain  Harris,  weighing  half  a  million  of  pounds,  and  worth  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

These  various  openijigs  are  caused  by  the  decay  or  disintegration  of 
the  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  crevices,  owing  to  chemical  agencies  work- 
ing round  the  mineral  deposits.  If  the  dirt  remains  where  it  was  formed, 
the  mineral  and  nodular  masses  of  the  rock  will  be  found  imbedded  in 
it  ^  sometimes  the  dirt  has  been  removed  and  the  lead  alone  remains. 
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Sometimes  these  openings  extend  to  the  surface  clays ;  sometimes  they 
are  covered  by  a  cap  rock.  They  often  extend  into  the  flint  strata, 
characteristic  of  the  middle  and  lower  i)ortions  of  the  Galena  limestone. 
There  is  often  several  crevices,  or  sets  of  these  various  openinjrs,  one 
over  the  other ;  often  three ;  sometimes  as  many  as  five ;  but  one  open- 
ing or  set  of  openin|2fs  is  usually  larger  than  the  others,  and  contains 
the  heaviest  bodies  of  mineral. 

The  flat  sheets  or  flat  sheet  openings  are  similar  to  the  vertical,  both 
as  to  themselves  and  their  modifications,  except  that  they  lay  flat  in  the 
rocks,  parallel  to  their  stratification,  insteml  of  standing  upright.  The 
saddle-shai)ed  openings  and  pitching  openings  are  but  the  transition 
openings  from  the  verti(*al  to  the  flat.  These  flat  openings  are  chara<5- 
teristic  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  Galena  limestone  and  of  the  under- 
lying Blue  and  Butt'  liuiestone,  and  are  not  found  extensively  <leveloped 
in  Jo  Daviess  comity.  The  "  green  "  or  "  calico  "  rock,  below  the  fluit 
beds;  the  "brown  rock,"  and  the  "glass  rock,"  are  characteristic  of 
the  lower  Galena  limestone,  their  beds  of  passage  into  the  Blue,  and 
the  Blue  itself.  In  these  occur  the  pipe  clay  openings ;  and  in  the  Buft 
limestone  the  "  lower  pipe  clay  opening "  is  found.  These  are  flat 
openings,  filled  with  shaly  limestone  and  a  peculiar  clay,  from  which 
tliey  take  their  name.  Tliese  lower  flat  openings  are  also  i)eculiar  in 
having  more  of  the  associate  mineral  deposits,  such  as  tiff",  blende,  the 
ores  of  zinc,  etc.,  than  the  upper  vertical  openings. 

In  this  (jonuection  I  do  not  intend  to  say  much  a«  to  the  origin  of  the 
leiid  ore  in  the  North-west,  nor  to  si)eak  of  the  various  theories  as  to 
the  origin  and  deposition  of  mineral  deposits  in  genentl.  The  (luostion 
as  to  the  origin  of  our  lead,  is  unsettlexl,  perhaps.  J.  D.  WiiiTXJiY,  the 
best  living  authority  on  the  Galena  lead  basin,  believes  the  galena  and 
its  associate  minerals  were  deposited  in  the  aqueous  or  humid  way  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  that  the  veins  w^ere  filled  from  above 
downwards.  This  theory  supposes  that  the  metals  were  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  waters  of  the  primal  ocean,  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  and 
were  deposited  in  crystaline  forms  in  the  sluipe  of  the  sulphurets.  The 
decomposition  of  organic  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  throws  off  a  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  which,  acting  upon  solutions  containing  sul- 
phates, is  supposed  to  cause  a  reduction  and  precipitation  of  the  metals 
in  the  form  of  sulphurets.  The  decay  of  sea  plants  and  the  abundance 
of  organic  life  in  the  Trenton  Period,  is  thought  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  produce  the  great  precipitation  of  lead  ore  found  in  these  rocks.  The 
wnter  argues  his  theoiy  with  ability,  and  it  may  now  be  considered  as 
the  one  generally  received.  I  hazard  the  suggestion,  however,  that 
electrical  action  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  precipitation,  crys- 
talization  and  arrangement  of  these  minerals. 
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Early  and  Recent  Mining  Processes, — ^The  primitive  mining  processes 
in  the  Galena  lead  basin  were  of  a  very  simple  clharacter.  Two  men 
selected  the  spot  where  they  wished  to  try  their  fortunes.  They  were 
generally  guided  by  certain  signs  in  making  the  selection,  such  as  de- 
pressions in  the  ground,  unusual  luxuriance  in  the  growth  of  vegetation, 
color  of  the  clay,  or  ravines  supi>osed  to  indicate  crevices  in  the  rocks 
below.  A  shaft  was  sunk  through  the  clay,  and  cribbed  by  building  up 
timber,  until  the  rock  was  stiiick.  A  rude  windlass,  bucket  and  rope, 
a  few  shovels,  picks  and  pieces  of  tallow  candle,  constituted  all  the 
tools  needed,  to  which  was  sometimes  added  a  few  blasting  tools.  If  a 
crevice  was  struck  it  was  followed  down,  and  drifts  were  driven  from  it 
in  various  directions.  The  man  at  the  top  laboriously  hoisted  with  his 
w  iudlass  the  material  necessary  to  be  removed.  The  digging  was  aban- 
doned when  worked  down  to  the  water,  or  a  pump  is  put  on  driven  by 
horse-power.  The  mineral  is  brought  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  rude 
car,  running  on  wooden  rails.  Instead  of  sinking  a  shaft,  an  inclined 
])lane  or  drift  is  run  into  the  hill,  in  case  the  outcrops  of  the  rock  show 
lead  crevices.  If  a  heavy  body  of  mineral  is  found  at  any  considerable 
depth,  a  whim  is  put  on.  This  is  a  large  wooden  wheel  or  barrel,  re- 
volving at  some  highth  above  the  ground,  propelled  by  horse-power, 
and  containing  coils  of  a  strong  roi)e,  to  which  is  attached  rude  cars  or 
tubs,  so  arranged  in  many  instances  that  one  goe^  down  as  the  other 
comes  up.  With  the  whim  and  horse-power  pump,  a  range  can  be 
worked  considerably  below  the  water  level.  Most  of  the  prospecting 
and  much  of  the  mining  has  been  done  over  the  lead  district  in  this 
rude  way.  It  has  proved  very  effective,  and  will  bo  resorted  to  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  both  forprosi)ecting  and  shallow  raining.  Gnwlually, 
however,  more  advanced  and  scientitic  processes  of  mining  were  re- 
Foited  to.  Costly  plants  of  machinery,  including  steam  engines  and 
expensive  pumps  and  mining  tools,  were  i)ut  to  work  in  the  heavier 
mines,  especially  where  it  was  desirable  to  work  below  the  water  level. 
Prospecting  is  also  now  done  to  some  extent  hy  driving  adit  levels,  so  as 
to  cut  and  prove  all  the  parallel  ranges  in  a  hill  or  group  of  diggings  by 
one  level.  The  level  also  sometimes  drains  a  large  gix)up  of  mines  to  a 
lower  depth  than  could  have  been  worked  before  the  level  was  carried 
into  the  hill. 

The  first  attempts  at  smelting  were  also  quite  nide.  The  Indian 
squaws  smelted  the  ore  by  roasting  it  in  a  rude  stone  furnace,  in  which 
they  were  able  to  melt  out  but  a  small  portion  of  the  lead.  The  log 
furnace  succeeded  this  when  the  white  men  began  to  work  the  mines. 
In  these  some  large  logs  were  rolled  into  an  area  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  low  stone  walls.  Upon  the  logs  fuel  and  ore  was  piled  alternately  to 
the  top  of  the  walls.    The  fuel  was  kindled  and  the  ^'charge"  melted, 
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the  flowing  molten  lead  finding  its  way  in  fiery  streams  to  some  place 
prepared  for  its  reception.  It  took  nearly  a  whole  day  to  melt  one  of 
these  charges,  and  not  miieli  more  than  half  the  lead  contained  in  the 
ore  was  smelted  out.  A  "reverberator^'  furnace,"  in  which  the  ore  was 
melted  in  an  oven,  where  the  blaze  passed  over  and  through  the  charge, 
was  next  tried,  and  was  a  great  improvement  in  smelting  processes. 

But  tliey  have  all  been  superceded  of  late  years  by  the  Scotch  Hearth 
or  Blast  Furnace,  now  universally  used  throughout  the  lead  region.  It 
consists  of  a  cast-iron  box,  shallow  and  open  at  top,  and  about  two  feet 
long  and  less  than  two  feet  wide.  In  the  side  and  near  the  bottom  of 
this  box  is  a  hole  into  which  the  nozzle  of  a  strong  bellows  is  placed. 
The  bellows  is  generally  run  by  water-power.  A  huge  chimney  is  built 
over  the  hearth,  resembling  a  coopei-'s  chimney.  The  following  detailed 
description  of  the  Scotch  Hearth  is  taken  from  an  article  in  Harper^s 
Magazine,  and  is  understood  to  l)e  the  production  of  a  lady  of  Galena, 
whose  name  I  do  not  know : 

The  hearth  "  consists  of  a  box  of  cast-iron,  two  feet  square,  one  foot 
high,  open  at  top,  with  the  sides  and  bottom  two  inches  thick.  To  the 
top  of  the  front  edge  is  affixed  a  sloi>ing  shelf  or  hearth  called  the  work 
stone,  used  for  spreading  the  materials  of  the  ''charge"  upon,  as  occa- 
sionally becomes  necessary  during  smelting,  and  also  for  the  excess 
of  molten  lead  to  flow  down.  For  the  latter  purpose,  a  groove  one-half 
an  inch  deep  and  an  inch  wide  runs  diagonally  across  the  work  stone. 
A  ledge,  one  inch  in  thickness  and  hight,  surrounds  the  work  stone  on 
all  sides  excei)t  that  towar<ls  the  sole  of  the  furnace.  The  hearth  slojies 
from  l)ehind  forward,  and  immediately  below  the  front  edge  of  it  is 
placed  the  receptable  or  "melting  pot."  An  inch  from  the  bottom,  in 
the  posterior  side  of  the  box,  is  a  hole  two  incjhes  in  diameter,  through 
which  the  current  or  "blast"  of  air  is  blown  from  the  bellows. 

The  furnace  is  built  under  an  immense  chiinnev  thirtv  to  thirtv-five 
feet  high,  and  ten  feet  wide  at  its  base.  Behind  the  ba.se  of  the  chim- 
ney is  the  bellows,  which  is  propelled  by  a  water-wheel,  the  tuyere,  or 
point  of  the  bellows,  entering  at  the  hole  in  the  back  of  the  box.  The 
fuel,  which  consists  of  light  wood,  coke,  and  charcoal,  is  thrown  in 
against  the  tuyere  and  kindled,  and  the  ore  is  placed  upon  the  fuel  to 
the  top  of  the  box.  The  blast  of  air  in  the  rear  keeps  the  tire  burning, 
and  as  the  reservoir  or  box  is  filled  with  molten  lead  the  excels  flows 
down  the  grooved  hearth  into  the  "melting  pot,"  under  which  a  gentle 
fire  is  kept,  and  the  lead  is  ladled  from  it  into  the  molds  as  is  con- 
venient. Before  adding  a  new  "charge"  the  blast  is  turned  off",  the 
"charge"  already  in  is  turned  forward  upon  the  work  stone,  more  fuel  is 
cast  in,  an<l  the  "charge"  is  thrown  back  with  the  addition  of  fresh  ore 
upon  the  wood.    The  combustion  of  the  sulphur  in  the  ore  i)roduces  a 
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large  iuiionnt  of  the  heat  required  for  smeltiug.    The  furnace  is  thus 
kept  in  oi>eration  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty -four. 

Tlie  ore  is  of  dift'erent  degrees  of  purity,  but  the  purest  galena  does 
not  yieUi  on  an  average  over  sixty -eight  i>er  cent,  of  leiul  from  the  first 
process  oi  smelting.  Tlie  gray  slag  is  ver>"  valua)>le.  though  the  lead 
procurvtl  ti\>m  it  is  luutler  tlu^n  that  of  the  first  smelting.  There  is  left 
alH>ut  7ri,iRH)  of  gray  slag  fn.>m  each  l,iKH),UK>  |H>unds  of  ore.  The  slag 
furnace  is  erected  under  the  s;inie  nH>f  with  the  Sc*.»tch  Hearth,  and  has 
a  chimney  of  its  own  a  few  feet  from  that  of  the  hearth,  and  the  "Wast" 
is  s^'ureil  from  the  Siime  water-iH>wer  by  an  additional  blast  pi^ie  driven 
by  the  Sitme  wheeL  It  i'ousists  of  a  much  larger  reservoir,  built  of 
limestone,  cementeil  and  liuetl  with  clay,  with  a  i'list-iron  door  in  tri>ut. 
hciivily  Ininreti  with  ir^»n.  It  will  bum  out  so  as  to  re«|uire  repairs  in 
alHMit  three  months.  Oi>en  at  the  top.  the  shig  and  fuel  are  thrown  in 
promisi-uously.  Under  the  iron  dc¥»r  is  an  esi'aiH^  for  the  lead  and  -bUR-k 
slag."  In  fri^ut  of  this  esc;ii>e  and  l^elow  it  is  the  "slag  i»i>t."  It  is  an 
oblong  iron  Uisin  alH>ut  a  fiH^t  in  deptlu  with  one-thinl  of  its  length 
l<irtitiontil  off  to  receive  the  leiuU  which  sinks  as  it  esca|>es,  while  the 
slag.  iHuug  lighter,  fiows  in  a  riame-ivloreil  stream  forwanl.  and  falls 
into  a  reservoir  that  is  jKirtly  fiUeil  with  water,  which  CiX>ls  the  slag  as 
it  is  plunged  therein.  As  the  reservoir  fills,  a  workman  shinvls  the 
scoriie  into  a  h;md-lKirn>w  and  wheels  it  off.  This  s^vria*  L<  black  slag, 
and  worthless,  the  li-ad  having  now  liei*n  eutirt^y  extractetl.  The 
smelter  now  and  then  ihn>ws  a  shovel  full  of  univ  slac:  into  the  furnace, 
whii-h  casts  up  l»eaatifid  jKirti  i*«^loreil  riames.  while  the  strv>ng  sulphu> 
rous  iHlor,  the  retl-hot  stream  of  slag,  with  the  vapi>r  arising  fn.>m  the 
tub  wherein  the  hissing:  sUiir  is  plun::eil,  the  sixKv  suu'lters,  and  the 
hot  air  of  the  fiuruace  nH>m,  suggest  a  thought  of  the  infernal  regions. 
Outside,  the  wealth  of  "  l»igs,"  not  in  the  least  iK>rcine,  gives  one  a  i^ort 
of  ei.»vf tous  desire  that,  it'  iudulgeil  in,  we  are  taught  leads  directly  to 
said  regions.  The  Scinch  Hearth  nspiin^  K-ss  fuel  than  any  other 
furiuuv.  It  "blows  out"  in  fn>m  six  to  twelve  lunirs,  while  the  Orum- 
m*»nd  furnace  was  kept  in  o)H.'ratiou  night  and  day." 

After  examining  the  process  of  smelting,  I  ivucludetl  the  aN.>ve  de- 
scription could  harvlly  be  impn.n  etl  on.  and  hence  give  it  a  pUwe  in  this 
rei*i.^rt. 

Tk^  Fh( titty. — The  futiu\^of  the  lead  region  deservtH>  a  iKV>sing  thought. 
It  is  an  interesting  imiuiry  as  to  how  extensively  the  miut^s  will  l*e 
w».>rketl  here;ir\er.  and  how  nearly  the  supply  of  le;ul  ore  is  now  trom 
l»eci»miug  exh.iustt^l.  That  the  prt^sent  mines  a:v  far  frv^m  Wing  ex- 
hausted is  well  known.  Many  are  teni|K>rarily  al»andone^l  on  acciHint 
of  wattT.    These  will  doubtless  l»e  workeil  extensivelv  hereatler  bv 
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heavy  capitalists  and  coiiipanios,  who  will  be  able  to  put  steam  pumps 
on,  and  thus  conquer  the  difticulties  in  the  way  of  making  them  remu- 
nerative. Deeper  and  more  scientific  mining  will  be  carried  on  in  the 
future,  and  new  mines  and  heavy  bodies  of  mineral  will  yet  be  discov- 
ered. It  is  a  fact,  that  not  much  over  a  tenth  of  the  supposed  pro- 
ductive lead  district  has  yet  been  prospected.  In  all  human  proba- 
bility, when  these  unexplored  lead  regions  have  been  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  exjimined,  other  heavy  bodies  of  mineral  will  be  discov- 
ered. Science  has  already  done  an  important  work  in  the  lead  basin, 
and  made  many  valuable  suggestions,  which  the  practical  miner  is  now 
willing  to  avail  himself  of.  Science  has  yet  a  great  work  to  do,  taking 
capital  by  the  hand  and  exploring  this  lead  field  in  search  of  hidden 
treasures  yet  locked  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  practical  miners  and  amateur  geologists,  that  labor  in  the  lead 
field  will  now  i)ay  more  uniformly  and  better  than  in  any  past  period 
of  its  history,  and  that  an  intelligent  expenditure  of  Ciipital  in  this 
direction  is  one  of  the  very  best  investments. 

The  Romance  of  Mining, — Lead  mining,  like  all  other  mining,  is  at- 
tended with  hazard  and  uncertainty.  The  instances  are  numerous 
where  poor,  hard  working  miners  have  suddenly  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  a  vast  fortune.  Indeed  this  phase  of  Iciul  mining  is  so 
common  that  it  hardly  excites  comment  in  the  localities  where  it  occurs. 
The  case  of  the  i)urchase  and  discover}^  of  the  Marsden  mine  is  an 
illustration  in  point.  The  history  of  Mr.  Champion's  twenty-five  years 
of  i^ersevering  labor  in  running  a  certain  adit  level,  until  he  had  bank- 
rupted himself  and  almost  bankrupted  some  of  his  generous  friends, 
to  be  at  last  rewarded  with  a  magnificent  fortune,  is  one  example  of  a 
numerous  class  of  cases.  The  instances  where  workmen  have  slowly 
and  laboriously  sunk  their  shafts  and  run  their  drifts  through  the  solid 
rock  and  finally  abandoned  the  enterprise  into  the  hands  of  some  new 
man,  whose  very  first  efforts  struck  the  ^^discovery"  which  the  former 
l>roprietor  had  just  missed,  are  by  no  means  rare.  Instances  of  hoi)e 
long  deferred  until  the  heart  was  made  sick,  to  be  at  last  elated  with 
the  looked-for  discovery,  are  numerous  enough  to  unike  a  book. 

The  hazards,  the  expectations,  the  disappointments,  the  perseverance, 
if  fnlly  written  out,  would  contain  mu<',h  that  is  wonderful  and  even  ro- 
mantic. The  unwritten  history  of  almost  every  great  mine  in  the  lead 
region  would  have  in  it  some  chapter  of  romance,  some  story  illus- 
trating some  phase  of  human  character.  Gold  mining  hiis  its  wonders 
and  wonderful  effects  on  the  human  mind ;  the  finding  of  wonderful  oil 
deposits  has  been  the  cause  of  some  curious  chapters  in  human  history; 
lead  mining,  where  sudden  fortunes  have  been  poured  into  the  laps  of 
tlmse  unuseil  to  fortunes,  or  where  steady  persevering  toil,  with  its 
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liigh  faith  in  its  owu  unyieldiiifj:  ende^ivors,  has  at  last  been  rewarded 
in  the  most  ainpU'.  mauiier,  has  its  curious  chapters  Iwrdering  uiK)ii  the 
roniantic.  Tlie  story  of  uurequiteil  hibor  must  sometime.s  l>e  written  in 
wTiting  the  historj- of  the  mines;  but  far  oftener  the  historian  of  the 
lead  mines  may  record  that  steady  persevering  effort  hardly  ever  fails 
at  last  in  obtfiining  its  rich  reward. 

In  addition  to  my  own  observations  upon  the  geology  of  this  county, 
I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  valuable  aid  derived  from  Mi\ 
IIouGHTaN's  pamphlet  uiwn  the  Marsden  Mine,  D.  \Vu.mot  Scott's 
little  business  directory  of  the  county,  the  copy  of  ^^Uarper^n  Monthly^ 
above  referrt^d  to,  and  suggestions  obtained  from  Captain  E.  II.  Beebe, 
of  Galena,  and  Dr.  Little  and  1Ie>rv  Gkeen,  Esq.,  of  Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER  III. 

0 

STEPHENSON   COUNTY. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Winnebago,  on  the  south  by 
Ogle  and  Carroll,  on  the  west  by  Jo  Daviess,  and  on  the  north  by  Green 
county,  in  the  Stat<5  of  Wisconsin.  It  thus  lies  in  the  northern  tier  of 
counties  in  the  State,  and  is  the  second  county  eastward  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  It  is  twenty-seven  miles  wide,  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  twenty-one  and  a  quarter  miles  from  its  northern  to  its  southern 
boundary  line;  and  contains  about  fiv^e  hundred  and  seventy-three 
square  mile«.  The  northern  i>art  of  the  county,  according  to  surveys 
made  by  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  Company,  averages  about  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mississippi  river 
at  Cairo,  about  four  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
southern  i)art  of  the  county  averages  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
lower  than  the^se  figures.  The  general  level  of  the  county,  it  will  thus 
be  seen,  presents  a  gentle  sloi)e  to  Southern,  sunny  skies.  The  general 
surface  or  face  of  the  county  is  comi)osed  of  gently  undulating  and 
rather  rolling  prairie  land,  interspersed  with  small  groves,  and  narrow 
belts  of  timber  land  skirting  the  sti^eams.  A  small  portion  of  the  county 
is  made  up  of  barrens  and  oak  orchards  or  openings.  The  prairie  soil 
is  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and 
imi>rovement.  It  is  not  so  black  and  deep  as  the  prairie  soil  further 
south ;  but  is  drier,  sandier,  lighter  or  more  chocolate  colored,  produc- 
ing in  great  perfection  all  tlie  staple  crops  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  The  oak  openings  and  other  poorer  [portions  of  the  county  pro- 
duce the  best  wheat  and  other  cereal  grains,  the  best  iK)tatoe8  raised  in 
the  State,  very  excellent  apples,  and  pears  of  the  hardier  varieties,  and 
with  proper  care  and  cultivation  will  nourish  the  vine  and  ripen  its 
fruitage  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  dreamed  of  by  the  grape 
growers  and  wine  makers  of  the  We«t.  Indeed,  the  day  is  coming,  in 
our  opinion,  when  its  gravelly  hills  and  loess  clays  will  not  only  blush 
with  the  purple  clusters  of  such  vines  as  best  endure  our  cold  climate, 
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but  will  also  become  sources  of  profit  to  their  cultivators  and  sources  of 
exquisite  pleasure  to  those  who  delight  in  using  healthful,  invigorating, 
pure  wines.  The  soil  of  this  county,  as  of  all  these  northern  counties, 
also  produces  and  ripens  in  great  perfection,  the  currant,  gooseberry, 
strawberry,  raspberry,  and  other  garden  fruits. 

The  county  is  reasonably  well  watered  with  streams,  which  flow  in 
various  directions  over  its  surface.  Of  these,  the  Pecatonica  river  is 
the  largest  and  most  important.  It  enters  the  county  about  seven  miles 
from  it«  northwest  corner,  flows  in  a  course  a  little  south  of  east  to  Free- 
port,  bends  round  to  the  westward  at  this  latter  place,  and  enters  the 
county  of  Winnebago,  not  far  from  the  center  of  its  western  boundary 
line.  Its  waters  are  turbid,  and  muddy  as  the  *' Yellow  Tiber;"  its 
course  is  serpentine  and  crooked  beyond  comparison,  winding  and 
doubling  upon  itself  in  the  most  capricious  manner;  its  current  slow 
flowing,  treacherous  and  silent,  notwithstanding  the  general  diiference 
in  level  between  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  county,  af- 
fording few  water  powers,  and  they  of  limited  fall,  but  heavy  and  con- 
stant in  their  action.  This  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  six  feet  fall  at 
Freeport,  but  hardly  so  true  of  the  power  at  Martin's  mill,  just  across 
the  northern  line  of  the  county.  Indeed,  so  far  as  a  description  of  the 
stream  is  concerned,  the  dispute  as  to  the  Indian  significance  of  the 
name  Pecatonica — "muddy  water"  and  ''crooked  stream" — might  l>e 
well  reconciled  by  adopting  both  meanings,  and  api)lying  them  with 
much  truth  to  this  tortuous  body  of  flowing  mutl.  Along  portions  of 
its  course,  its  oozy  banks  and  stagnant  waters  might  breed  miasms  and 
fevers,  were  its  influences  not  counteracted  by  the  general  healthfulness 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  Northern  Illinois.  Y'^ellow  creek  enters 
the  county  almost  at  the  center  of  its  western  boundary  line,  and  flows 
into  the  Pecatonica  two-or  three  miles  below  and  east  of  Freeport,  its 
general  course  being  a  little  south  of  east.  Its  waters  have  a  yellowish, 
somewhat  creamy  color,  and  are  slow  flowing  like  the  Pecatonica.  The 
color  of  its  waters  is  derived  from  the  Cincinnati  shales,  along  its  banks, 
which  dissolve  and  mingle  with  the  water  like  yellow  cream  with  muddy 
coffee.  Its  course  is  not  so  crooked  as  the  stream  with  which  we  are 
comparing  it.  It  wanders  about  in  long  undulating  curves,  instead  of 
short,  abnipt  doublings.  It  affords  few  water  powers,  and  the}'  of  limi- 
ted extent.  Cedar  and  Eichland  creeks  rise  almost  entirely  within  the 
coimty  towards  its  northern  and  central  parts,  flow  southward,  mingle 
their  waters  together  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Pecatonica,  and  empty 
into  the  latter  stream  a  few  miles  above  Freeport.  Both  these  streams 
afford  light,  but  rather  constant  water  powers.  The  mills  of  the  Hon. 
John  H.  Aj)dams  are  located  upon  the  former,  at  the  romantic  little 
village  of  Cedarville ;  the  Sciota  mills  are  located  upon  the  latter,  after 
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its  union  with  the  former.  Both  these  streams  have  bright,  clear 
waters.  They  are  not  mountain  born,  but  are  fed  by  prairie  and  woodland 
springs,  almost  entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  the  county  lines. 
Kock  run  enters  the  county,  about  four  miles  from  its  north-east  cor- 
ner, and  empties,  after  running  about  twelve  miles  on  an  air  line,  into 
the  Pecatonica  al)out  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  where  it  crosses  the 
western  line  of  Winnebago  county.  This  is  a  beautiful  little  stream, 
affording  a  few  very  light,  and  not  very  valuable  water  powers.  It 
goes  babbling  and  miu'muring  along  through  rich  prairie  farms  and 
woodland  grovels,  until  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  it^  mouth.  Here 
the  banks  rise  to  precipitous,  brush-covered,  timber-crowned  hills,  and 
in  a  few  miles  further,  the  low  alluvial  bottom  of  the  Pecatonica  is  en- 
tered, through  which  it  seeks  its  way  with  less  haste  into  the  dirty 
waters  of  the  latter  stream.  Crane's  creek  is  a  small  and  short  prairie 
stream  or  brook,  flowing  into  the  Yellow  creek,  nearly  south  of  Free- 
port,  coming  in  from  near  the  center  of  the  southern  boundary^  line  of 
the  county.  Besides  these,  there  are  man}'  brooks,  rivulets  and  little 
streams  in  various  part«  of  the  county,  watering  it  reasonably  well  both 
for  agricultural  and  stock  raising  purposes.  Nor  should  we  omit  to 
mention,  in  this  place,  the  bright,  flashhig,  singing  little  Silver  creek, 
which  runs  northward  through  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and  fin<ls 
it«  way  into  Yellow  creek,  not  far  from  its  mouth. 

In  comparison  with  most  of  our  northern  counties,  Stephenson  might 
be  said  to  be  well  timbered.  The  Pecatonica  is  skirted,  more  especially 
along  its  eastern  bank,  with  a  body  of  rather  heavy  timber,  spreading 
out  northward  into  the  town  of  Oneco  for  a  considerable  distance.  Yel- 
low creek  is  fringed,  for  a  part  of  its  course,  with  a  scattering  growth 
of  white  oak  groves  and  clumps,  spreading  across  firom  Mill  Grove  to- 
wards Eleroy  and  the  Sciota  mills,  into  oak  openings  and  a  somewhat 
rough  soil.  Part  of  the  town  of  Ijoran,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
county,  is  a  regular  whit«  oak  barren,  with  scattering  trees  and  some 
brushwood.  Crane's  grove,  lying  south  of  Freeport,  is  about  three 
miles  long  and  more  than  a  mile  wide.  Lynn  and  walnut  groves  dot 
the  broad  expanse  of  prairie  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county, 
with  a  grateful  change  in  the  monotony  of  the  prairie  view.  Cedar 
creek  has  some  good  timber  along  its  course.  liichland  creek  is  sha- 
dowed by  the  heaviest  body  of  good  timber  perhaps  in  the  whole  county. 

The  prevailing  timber  consists  of  white,  black  and  burr  oak,  sugar 
maple,  black  walnut,  butter-nut,  pig-nut,  shell  bark  an<l  common  hick- 
ory, slippery  and  water  elm,  yellow  poi)lar,  with  occasional  laurel,  red 
cedar,  white  pine,  paw-i)aw,  and  some  of  the  rarer  oaks,  interspersed. 
Sumach  and  hazel  also  abound  in  and  around  all  the  groves.  Wild 
cherry,  honey  locust,  linden  or  bass  wood,  ash,  cotton- wood,  sycamore, 
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and  some  other  yarieties  of  timber  are  more  or  less  to  be  noticed,  and 
in  some  particular  localities  are  found  in  considerable  abundance. 

Sncli,  in  brief,  are  the  toi>ographical  features  of  Stephenson  county — 
a  county  whose  agricultural  resources  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any 
county  in  Northern  Illinois.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  equal 
area  anywhere  in  the  State,  whose  soil  is  so  universally  good,  produc- 
tive and  teeming  in  every  bountiful  gift  to  the  industrious  tillers  of  the 
earth.  No  mineral  wealth,  or  i>eculiar  manufacturing  facilities,  ^ill  at- 
tract to  this  county  the  attention  of  the  adventurous ;  but  for  those  re- 
sources which  are  derived  from  a  rich  soil  and  abundant  agricultural 
caivabilities,  this  favored  county  may  well  claim  a  lasting  pre-eminence. 

Geological  Formations. 

The  geology  of  Stephenson  c^ounty  is  of  a  veiy  simple  character. 
After  leaving  the  surface  geologj%  the  first  formation  met  in  a  descend- 
ing order  is  the  Niagara  limestone,  succeeded  in  regular  order  by  the 
Cincinnati  shales*  and  the  three  divisions  of  the  Trenton  i>eriod,  namely, 
the  Galena*  Blue  and  Bufi"  limestones  of  the  old  Ti*enton  seas.  The  fol- 
lowing section  shows  the  actual,  workeil  exi>osures  of  these  rot^ks  as 
measureil  in  the  quarries  by  the  writer  of  this  article.  In  no  instance, 
perha]>s,  do  the  measurements  exhibit  the  maximum  thickness  of  the 
formations.  At  some  points  where  measurements  were  made*  the  rocks 
of  the  formations  measured  undoubtetily  extended  downwanls  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  and  in  the  few  i>;irticular  instances  where  the  Iwttom  of 
a  formation  wa;s;  distinctly  identified,  denuiling  agencies  had  i-arried 
away  much  of  the  sui>erincuml>ent  ma^.  A  section  thus  constructed 
might  be  styletl  a  surface  section  of  the  formations  indicated*  and  in  a 
level  oimntiy*  where  no  borings  had  been  made*  woiUd  be  the  only  at- 
tainable one  to  be  had. 

Qnjit«nuu-y  depMit«k  ooiucUting  of  cUta.  Mutd*.  grarelA.  enrface  coilA.  etc 10  t«>  ftj>  fttX. 

NU^^nri  liiiMii4oD« 2J 

CiDcinnati  (TMip 40 

4i ^xtOk  Unc»toD^ 75 

Bliu^  liin<«totie 3? 

Bju!"  lixufeuioe 40    ** 

K;u-h  of  the^  groujis  or  formations  outcn^ps  at  si>me  plain*  or  places 
in  the  county.  Some  of  them  are  the  immeiliato  underlying  ixK'ks  over 
lani'?  portions  of  the  same. 

As  further  illustrating  the  geological  formations  of  this  ivunty*  and 
more  especially  those  which  lie  deep  down  in  the  earilu  we  now  give  an 
imiierfect  section*  obtainetl  frxun  the  U^rings  of  the  nvky  farm  oil  welL 
This  well  was  iximmencetl*  we  l^elieve,  in  IStvl.  anil  ix>utinued  on  through 
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long^vS,  i)erhaps,  to  thg  Calciferoiis  saudstoue,  or  Lower  Magnesiaii  lime- 
stone of  the  North-west.  The  next  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet 
almost  loses  it«  identity,  but  perhaps  belongs  to  the  lower  Calciferous 
sandstone  and  to  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  Chemical  analysis  of  the 
materials  brought  to  the  surface,  aided  by  a  strong  magnifying  glass, 
ma}'  show  these  surmises  to  be  partially  untrue.  We  admit  they  are 
little  better  than  scientific  guesses  after  studying  the  above  section,  and 
examining  with  the  naked  eye  and  the  touch  specimens  of  the  abraded, 
materials,  preserved  as  brought  up  by  the  drill. 

We  have  attached  some  importance  to  the  above  stM^tion,  because  it 
is  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  the  citizens  of  Stephenson  county,  and 
because  it  afforded  to  the  writer  the  onl^^  opportunity  he  had,  in  all  the 
country'  examined  the  past  summer,  of  making  even  a  partial  examina- 
tion of  the  deep,  underlying  formations.  It  also  settled  another  ques- 
tion then  agitating  the  public  mind  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Before 
this  experiment,  geological  science  had  foretold  that  no  productive  oil 
deposits  would  or  could  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  had 
predicted  this  from  knowledge  of  the  underlying  strata,  and  their  ina- 
bility^ to  collect  and  preserve  the  oily  treasures  of  the  earth.  But  capi- 
talists lacked  faith  in  the  teachings  of  science,  and  acquired  in  the  school 
of  experience  the  lessons  which  they  would  nowhere  else  learn.  The  ex- 
periipent  of  this  well  had  a  wonderful  influence  in  allaying  the  oil  fever 
in  this  region. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  rendering  our  acknowledgments 
to  F.  E.  Dakin,  p]sq.,  of  Freeport,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  fig- 
ures in  the  above  section,  and  also  for  small  and  carefully  labeled  spe- 
cimens of  the  materials  brought  to  the  surface,  during  every  ten  feet  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  well  was  sunk. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe,  in  detail,  these  outoropping  geo- 
logical formations. 

Quaternary  Deposits. — These  deposits  cover  unconformably  the  under- 
lying rocks  to  a  varying  depth.  At  some  pla<5es  they  are  hve  or  ten  feet 
thick;  at  others  they  perhaps  extend  in  thickness  to  sixty  or  seventy 
feet.  To  say  that  they  average  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  all  over  the 
coiuity,  would,  perhaps,  be  placing  the  figures  safely  within  the  bounds 
of  truth.  If  all  this  accumulation  of  deposited  materials  could  be  re- 
moved, the  surface  of  the  underlying  rocks  would  present  a  very  rough, 
uneven  surface.  Scooped  out  depressions,  extending  through  ovei  lying 
formations  and  over  large  portions  of  the  country,  presenting,  if  tilled 
with  water,  the  phenomena  of  broad,  shallow  lakes,  would  be  seen.  The 
mounds,  rising  like  watch  towers  over  these  prairies  (resisting,  on  ac- 
count of  some  local  cause  or  hardness,  the  denuding  agencies  that  car- 
ried away  the  rest  of  the  formation),  would  appear  like  islands  in  the 
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surrounding  waste  of  waters.  Tlie  rocky  surface  thus  left,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  limited  examinations  we  are  now  able  to  give  that 
surface,  would  be  unsmoothed  by  water  current  and  unscratehed  by 
glacier,  but  w^ould  be  everywhere  uneven,  rough,  and  covered  with  un- 
worn fragments  of  stone. 

Along  the  narrow  bottoms  of  the  Pecatonica  may  be  noticed  a  strip 
of  alluvium  proper.  At  some  places  it  is  very  narrow,  at  others  it  ex- 
tends to  one  or  two  miles  in  width.  The  same  deposit  may  be  observed 
at  a  few  localities  along  the  Yellow  creek  bottom,  and  also  along  the 
narrow  bottoms  of  some  of  the  smaller  streams.  The  deposit,  however, 
is  of  limited  extent ;  it  is  rich,  fat,  and  heavy  as  an  agricultural  and 
timber  soil.  Along  some  of  these  streams  the  low,  bald  hills  are  found 
to  be  composed  of  the  loess  marls  and  clays ;  but  this  deposit  is  also  of 
quite  limited  extent  in  the  county.  All  the  rest  of  these  superficial  de- 
posits belong  to  the  sands,  clays  and  gravels  of  the  drift  proper.  These 
clays  and  clayey  sands,  however,  do  not  very  strongly  furnish  the  evi- 
dences of  deposition  or  transportation.  They  seem  to  partake,  in  part 
at  least,  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  rock  formations  lying  imme- 
diatelv  below  them.  In  everv  instance  examined  this  seemed  to  be  true. 
Where  the  Galena  limestone  is  the  underlying  rock,  the  appearance  was 
somewhat  as  follows:  First  there  was  the  pi'airie  soil  and  clayey  sub- 
soil, at  most  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness;  this  was  succeeded  by  a  red- 
dish-brown clay,  mixed  with  flints  and  pieces  of  cherty  (xalena  limestone; 
then  came  the  clay  and  i>ieces  of  the  limestone  preserving  their  regular 
stratitication,  the  limestone  becoming  more  abundant  in  the  descent, 
until  the  solid  rocky  strata  was  reached.  In  a  few  instancies  this  over- 
lying clay  is  creamy  in  color,  and  almost  limey  in  texture;  but  the  pre- 
vailing color  is  reddish-brown  or  red,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  more  or 
less  mixed  with  sand.  The  clays  overlying  the  Cincinnati  shales  also 
bear  a  resemblance  to  this  formation,  from  which  they  are  doubtless  in 
part  derived.  They  are  of  a  creamy  or  more  chocolate  color,  finer  in 
texture  and  freer  from  sand.  These  superficial  clays  and  loams  certainly 
hav^e  the  appearance  of  being  the  residuum  left  after  frost  and  water 
had  pulverized,  and,  by  percolation,  removed  the  more  soluble  portions 
of  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  formations  below. 

But,  aside  from  these  deposit:^;,  the  gravel  beds  and  boulders  of  the 
true  drift  period  are  not  wanting  in  this  county.  That  part  lying  west 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  south  of  Yellow  creek — being  mostly 
low,  level  prairie,  underlaid  mostly  by  the  Cincinnati  shales,  and  also 
that  low,  rich,  level  part  between  Waddam's  Mound  and  the  range  of 
mounds  running  from  the  neighborhood  of  Warren  towards  the  south- 
west, and  underlaid  by  the  Galena  limestone — may  almost  be  denomi- 
nated a  driftless  region.    Few  boulders  are  seen  over  it,  and  few  or  no 
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real  gravel  deposits  can  be  found.  The  prairies  north  and  eust  of  Wad- 
dam's  Grove  have  strewed  over  them  numberless  boulders,  some  black, 
some  flame  colored,  and  some  combining  the  various  colors  of  the  mcta- 
morphic  rocks.  At  one  place,  about  half  way  between  Waddam's  Grove 
and  Winslow,  they  are  rolled  into  wind  rows  along  the  road,  and  usea 
in  part  for  the  lane  fences.  Many  of  these  are  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  many  colored.  They  are  the  real  "lost  rocks,"  and  must  have  been 
dropped  from  the  slow  mo^'ing  icebergs,  as  they  drifted  along  towards 
the  south-west.  All  that  part  of  the  county  north  and  east  of  the  Peca- 
tonica  is  characterized  by  these  boulders,  and  by  many  deposits  of 
gravel  and  gravelly  clays,  to  be  met  in  almost  any  of  the  low  ridges  of 
land.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  ex- 
cepting that  the  deposits  are  not  so  ext^ensive. 

Some  other  formations  belonging  to  the  surface  geology,  such  as  fire 
clay,  peat,  bog  iron  ore,  muck,  and  the  like,  will  be  referred  to  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  economical  geology  of  the  county. 

The  Nixigara  Limestone. — The  superficial  extent  of  the  county  covered 
by  this  formation  is  quite  small.  Waddam's  Grove,  quite  a  high  eleva- 
tion of  land,  two  or  three  miles  long  and  a  mile  or  two  wide,  and  located 
a  little  north-west  of  the  town  of  Lena,  is  capped  by  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone. At  French's  quarry,  near  the  top  end  of  this  elevation,  facing 
towards  Lena,  there  is  an  exposure  worked  to  the  depth  of  about  fifteen 
feet.  French's  well,  near  the  same  spot,  is  forty-five  feet  deep,  the  up- 
per twenty  feet  being  sunk  through  this  formation,  and  the  lower  twenty- 
five  feet  sinking  into  the  underlying  Cincinnati  shales.  At  Blakesley's 
quarry,  twenty-five  feet  of  the  same  formation  is  w^orked  into.  This  is 
about  one  mile  west  of  French's,  on  the  north  face  of  the  hill.  Here 
they  have  worked  down  to  the  Cincinnati  shales.  The  bottom  layers  in 
both  these  quarries  are  compact  and  solid;  the  top  layers  are  thick,  ir- 
regular, speckled  and  porous.  A  species  of  slender,  rotton  Cyafhophyllum 
was  the  only  fossil  observed  in  these  quarries.  From  the  latter  quarry 
the  prospect  towards  the  north  and  west  is  beautiful  beyond  description. 
The  low,  level,  rich  prairie,  with  its  fields  and  meadows,  barns  and  farm 
houses,  skirted  in  the  distance  by  the  range  of  mounds,  bending  around 
like  a  distant  amphitheatre  into  JoDaviess  county,  presents  as  fine  a 
prospect,  beneath  a  glowing  June  sun,  as  we  ever  beheld  in  any  State. 

Leaving  this  elevation,  we  next  find  the  Niagara  outcropping  in  the 
south-w^estern  part  of  the  county.  We  would  indicate  its  extent  by  a  line, 
which  should  enter  the  county  from  the  west  in  the  town  of  Kent,  some 
three  miles  south  of  Simmons'"  Mound,  and  then  follow  the  general  course 
of  Yellow  creek,  keeping  distant  from  that  stream  from  two  to  five  miles, 
untd  nearly  opposite  to  Crane's  Grove,  then  carried  southward  until  the 
south  boundary  line  of  the  county  was  reached,  near  its  bisection  by 
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the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  track.  This  line  would  cut  off  that  part  of 
the  county  underlaid  by  the  Niagara  rocks.  And  even  in  this,  some  of 
the  small  streams  which  come  into  Yellow  creek  through  this,  section 
cut  into  the  Cincinnati  group,  and  a  band  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  along 
Lashell's  Hollow,  where  the  little  village  of  Loran  is  located,  also  dis- 
clovses  the  shales  and  quarries  of  this  group.  We  would  change  Professor 
Whitney's  map  of  this  part  of  Stephenson  county,  to  be  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois,  so  as  to  make  the  green , 
ribbon  or  band  south  of  Yellow  creek,  denoting  the  Cincinnati  rocks, 
very  much  broader,  and  the  color  denoting  the  Niagara  rocks  very  much 
less.  This  formation  is  not  much  quarried  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
At  Big  Springs,  in  Lashell  Hollow,  quite  a  quantity  of  stone  have  been 
taken  out.  Few  fossils  were  observed,  except  that  great  quantities  of 
some  of  the  rougher  Niagara  corals  lie  strewn  over  the  hills  about  Lomn, 
consisting  of  two  or  three  species  of  Favosites,  and  some  imperfect  Haly- 
»ite8. 

Cincinnati  Oroup. — The  rocks  and  shales  of  this  group  cover  but  a 
limited  extent  of  this  county.  All  that  part  of  Waddam's  Grove,  be- 
tween the  level  of  the  surrounding  prairie  and  the  capping  Niagara,  is 
composed  of  the  shales  and  rocks  of  this  group.  The  gentle  slopes  of 
the  ascent,  and  the  creamy-colored  waters  from  the  springs,  are  an  un- 
failing index  of  this  formation.  No  quarries  are  opened  in  it,  but  it  is 
here,  perhaps,  forty  feet  thick.  The  broad  belt  south  of  Yellow  creek, 
crossing  this  stream  in  the  township  of  Kent,  extending  up  into  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  township  of  West  Point,  as  indicated  on  the 
general  map,  has  been  referred  to  sufficiently,  perhaps,  in  speaking  of 
the  previous  formation.  About  the  village  of  Loran,  the  hills  on  either 
side  of  the  creek,  to  their  top,  are  composed  of  the  Cincinnati  rocks  and 
shales.  Many  quarries  are  opened  in  the  face  of  the  hills,  and  fair 
building  stone  are  obtained.  The  worked  outcrops  here  are  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  thick.  As  we  follow  the  creek  to  the  northward  from  here 
a  few  miles,  the  Cincinnati  formation  runs  under,  and  the  Niagara  takes 
its  place.  In  the  half  township  of  Erin,  just  west  of  the  village  of 
Eleroy,  there  is  quite  an  elevation  of  land,  covering  several  sections, 
and  crowned  with  a  scattering  grove,  which  is  made  up  exclusively  of 
the  Cincinnati  formation.  On  the  west  end,  at  the  little  village  of  New 
Dublin,  there  is  a  quarried  outcrop  some  forty  feet  deep.  A  Catholic 
Chapel  is  built  out  of  stones  from  this  quarry.  It  seems  to  be  enduring 
the  influences  of  the  weather  reasonably  well.  Although  quite  as  high 
as  Waddam's  Grove,  we  did  not  detect  any  overcapping  Niagara  on  this 
elevation.  A  bold  and  steep  escarpment  on  the  north  side,  caused  by 
extensive  quarrying,  can  be  discerned  from  a  long  distance  off,  and  is  a 
marked  feature  in  the  landscape.    The  rocks  here  present  a  dry  and 
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baked  appearance.  Hardly  a  trace  of  a  fossil  could  be  seen.  An  acci- 
dent here,  to  our  pocket  level,  prevented  an  accurate  measurement  of 
this  interesting  mound.  Crane's  Grove,  commencing  about  one  mile 
north  of  Baileyville,  and  extending  over  several  sections  towards  the 
north-west,  is  another  of  those  elevations,  left  standing  when  the  sur- 
rounding formation  of  the  Cincinnati  group  was  eroded  and  carried 
awa^'.  The  worked  outcrop  near  Baileyville,  furnisher  stone  fit  for 
ordinarj^  foundation  purposes,  but  entirely  unfossiliferous.  East  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Eailroad  track,  in  the  township  of  Silver  Creek,  some 
isolated  patches  of  the  Cincinnati  shales  and  clays  may  be  noticed,  but 
the  formation  in  this  direction  soon  gives  place  to  the  Galena  limestone. 

These  quames  of  the  Cincinnati  group  aflbrded  few  fossils.  In  the 
little  streams  and  on  the  hills  about  Loran,  the  OrtJiis  tcHtudinariu  and 
Orthis  occi^entah's  may  be  found  in  stmie  abundance ;  but  we  have  yet  to 
find  a  Cincinnati  quaiTy,  except  along  the  Mississippi  river,  abounding 
in  even  characteristic  fossils. 

The  Trenton  Limestones, — ^This  formation,  as  now  recognized  by  geolo- 
gists, embraces  the  Galena,  the  Trenton  proi)er  or  Blue,  and  the  Buff 
limestones.  These  divisions  are  well  marked  and  easily  distinguish- 
able, and  in  these  reports  we  shall  describe  and  refer  to  them  by  the^e 
w^ell  known  names. 

The  Galena  Limestone, — Nearly  three-fourths  of  Stei)henson  county  is 
underlaid  by  tliis  well  known  division  of  the  Tienton  rocks.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  railroad  cuts  and  the  streams  afford  the  best  facilities 
to  study  the  geologic  formations  of  these  countio.s,  we  shall  first  pass 
along  them  in  our  description  of  this  wide  extended  member  of  the 
group.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  enters  the  county  at  Warren,  near 
its  north-western  corner.  It  passes  over  a  low,  smooth  prairie,  without 
outcrop  or  stone  cpiarry  to  Lena.  Waddam's  Grove,  which  stands  in 
this  prairie,  shows  that  the  Galena  limestone  luulerlies  it.  At  I^ena 
there  is  a  quarry  and  a  lime  kiln  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town, 
exi)osing  some  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  In  about  two  miles  further 
there  is  another.  Both  are  on  a  little  stream  towards  the  noith.  Pass- 
ing on  towards  the  south-east  the  milroads  exhibit  several  small  sec- 
tions in  the  top  of  the  Galena  beds,  but  does  not  afford  any  heavy  sec- 
tion, until  Freeportis  reached.  Just  west  of  the  city,  along  the  track 
of  the  railroad,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Pecatonicii  river,  in  a  low 
range  of  hills,  three  extensive  quarries  are  worked,  fiu-nishing  stone  for 
lime,  and  for  the  large  amount  of  building  material  needed.  The  first, 
nearest  the  city,  is  worked  about  eighteen  feet  deep.  The  rock  obtained 
here  is  very  soft,  yellow,  sandy,  and  full  of  cavities  the  size  of*a  walnuts 
Where  heaps  of  it  have  been  removed,  a  considerable  amount  of  sand 
is  lef :  scattered  on  the  groimd.    The  top  layers  of  this  quarry  are  so 
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friable  and  crumbling,  that  band  specimens  will  hardly  remain  in  shape. 
The  second  quarry  exposes  an  outcrop  of  about  twenty-four  feet.  The 
third  is  exactly  similar  to  thi}  second.  Both  of  them  are  somewhat 
shaly  towards  the  top,  but  rapidly  grow  massive  and  solid  as  they  are 
worked  into.  These  three  quarries  are  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other.  A  few  feet  of  reddish  clay,  with  small  stones  intermingled, 
covers  the  strata  where  these  quarries  are  opened.  These  are  the  last 
outcrops  upon  the  Illinois  Central  Eaib-oad.  The  Western  Union  Eail- 
road  enters  the  county  on  a  line  almost  exactly  south  of  Freepoi-t,  and 
passes  out  of  it  about  four  miles  south  of  its  north-east  cx)rner.  Three 
miles  south-west  of  Freeport  it  cuts  through  the  top  of  the  rock  under 
consideration,  exposing  the  usual  red  clay,  and  over  this  a  gravelly  sub- 
soil. This  cut  is  a  small  one.  About  three  miles  north-west  of  Fi^ee- 
port  there  is  an  exactly  similar  cut.  About  a  mile  further  on  towards 
the  north-west  is  another,  w  hich  measured  one  thousand  feet  long  and 
twx^ity-four  feet  deep  in  the  middle.  Further  on,  and  a  little  over  a 
mile  west  of  Hock  City,  is  another  cut  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
long,  and  fifteen  feet  deep  in  the  solid  stone  at  the  deepest  place,  and  the 
stone  covered  by  about  ten  feet  of  the  usual  gravelly  clay.  Here  the 
stone  is  hard,  glassy,  conchoidal  in  fracture,  and  begins  to  assume  the 
characteristics  of  the  Blue  or  Trenton  proper.  One-half  mile  further 
on  and  nearer  Eock  City  there  is  a  cut  about  twelve  feet  deeji,  the  low- 
est part  exposing  the  real  Blue  limestones.  Further  on,  and  one  mile 
east  of  Dakota,  there  is  another  cut  into  the  Yellow  Galena.  The  cut 
is  not  a  large  or  important  one.  Further  on,  at  the  railroad  bridge, 
over  Rock  nin,  there  is  a  cut  about  tw  euty-two  feet  deep.  The  first  five 
feet  is  the  usual  reddish  clay;  the  next  twelve  feet  is  Galena  limestone, 
assuming  characteristics  of  the  Blue,  and  the  last  five  feet  is  into  the 
real  Blue  itself.  The  union  of  the  Galena  and  Blue,  passing  into  each 
other  almost  imperceptibly,  may  be  sjitisfactorily  examined  here.  The 
next  and  last  cut  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  Davis,  almost  on 
the  county  line.  It  is  o\  er  one  thousand  feet  long  and  about  thirty-one 
feet  deep ;  the  upper  seven  feet  is  the  usual  clay,  with  some  giavel  in 
it;  the  lower  twenty-four  feet  is  Galena  limestone,  solid,  a  little  bluish 
in  color,  and  of  a  somewhat  conchoidal  fracture.  In  fact,  all  these  ex- 
posures along  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  in  their  blue  color,  con- 
choidal fracture,  and  hardness,  ditfer  considerably  from  the  Freeport 
quarries.  They  are  lower  dowTi  in  the  series,  and  assimilate  somewhat 
into  the  character  of  the  Blue  below.  So  true  is  this,  that  in  some  of 
the  exi)osures  it  is  hard  to  iix  upon  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
two. 

From  Freeport  south,  along  this  railroail  track,  no  other  exposures  of 
the  Cialena  limestone  are  visible. 
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Leaving  the  railroad  cuts,  the  streams  present  the  next  best  opportu- 
nities to  trace  the  superficial  area,  thickness,  and  phenomena  of  this 
deposit.  The  Pecatonica  river,  about  four  or  five  miles  aft^r  entering 
the  county,  strikes  the  Galena  limestone,  and  for  its  whole  distance  in 
the  countj^,  exposes  this  formation  where  any  rocks  are  exposed  along 
its  banks.  There  are  no  very  good  exposures,  however,  on  this  stream, 
except  those  at  Freeport  already  referred  to.  At  Bobtown,  or  New 
Pennsylvania,  an  outcrop  is  worked  near  the  river ;  and  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  the  formation  is  dug  into  in  an  old  crevice  lead 
mine.  Richland  creek  and  Cedar  creek  both  expose  the  Galena  rocks 
for  their  entire  length.  Both  these  streams  have  cut  deep  into  the  solid 
rocks,  and  at  many  places  along  their  banks  heavy  outcrops  and  escarp- 
ments stand  out  in  bold  relief.  At  Beuna  Vista,  on  the  former  stream, 
there  is  an  outcrop  of  twenty  feet,  quarried  into  for  its  whole  depth. 
At  Cedarville,  on  the  latter  stream,  the  outcrop  is  seventy-five  feet  thick. 
A  large  quarry  is  here  opened,  out  of  which  the  stone  in  Addam's  mill- 
dam  have  been  taken.  This  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  little  places  in 
the  county.  The  high,  rocky  hills,  with  their  green  crowns  of  evergreen 
cedars ;  the  more  than  Cyclopean  walls  of  solid  rock,  rising  along  the 
banks  of  the  clear,  shady  stream,  and  the  neat  little  village,  all  make  it 
a  point  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  At  the  Sciota  mills,  below  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  streams,  and  in  many  places  in  that  neighborhood,  the 
same  rocks  are  exposed  and  quarried.  Crane's  creek,  where  it  washes 
the  west  end  of  Crane's  Grove,  exposes  the  Galena  limestone.  It  is  here 
quarried  for  the  surrounding  prairie  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  same 
limestone  is  worked  into  at  Rosenstiel's  quarry,  near  Freeport,  to  a 
depth  of  about  twentj'-two  feet.  A  hard,  gi^avelly,  red  clay  covers  this 
quarry  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet.  Bands  of  chert  also  exist  in  the  clay 
and  in  the  top  layers  of  the  stone. 

Leaving  now  the  streams,  we  will  mention  some  localities  examined  in 
other  parts  of  the  county.  Burr  Oak  Grove,  half  way  between  Lena 
and  Winslow,  has  near  its  eastern  limits  an  interesting  outcrop.  About 
two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  latter  place,  almost  every  little  prairie 
hill  top  is  dug  into,  and  several  small  quarries  opened.  An  exposure 
of  twenty-four  feet  was  also  examined  at  the  lime  kiln,  a  little  south- 
east of  Rock  City.  The  top  of  this  quarry  is  Galena  limestone,  but  it 
gradually  changes  into  the  Blue  before  the  bottom  is  reached.  In  the 
township  of  Ridott,  the  Galena  is  the  underlying  stone,  changing  into 
the  Blue  towards  its  eastern  and  south-eastern  part.  In  the  township 
of  Oneco,  the  formation  is  heavily  developed.  In  short,  the  outcrops  of 
this  well  known  formation,  or  division  of  the  Trenton  rocks,  are  so  nu- 
merous that  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  particularize  them  more 
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fully,  but  shall  briefly  give  the  superficial  boundaries  and  area,  as  marked 
upon  our  map  of  this  region. 

All  that  part  of  the  county  between  the  Pecatonica  river  and  Yellow 
creek,  except  a  small  strip  east  and  south  of  Winslowj  and  except  the 
development  of  the  Cincinnati  group  at  Waddam's  Grove,  New  Dub- 
lin, Kent,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  cre^k,  is  underlaid  by  the 
Galena  rocks.  All  that  part  of  the  county  north  and  east  of  the  Peca- 
tonica river,  except  a  strip  in  the  bed  of  and  along  either  side  of  Eock 
run,  is  underlaid  by  the  same.  The  south-eastern  part  of  the  county, 
nearly  uji  to  the  Pecatonica  river,  and  nearly  to  the  track  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Eailroad,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  along  the  south-eastern 
comer,  and  a  few  isolated  patches  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  of 
Silver  Creek,  is  also  underlaid  by  the^e  same  rocks. 

Fossils. — Few  fossils  are  found  in  the  Galena  limestone  in  Stephenson 
county.  The  characteristic  ReceptacuUtes  suhata^  called  by  the  miners 
and  quarrymen  "  lead  blossom,"  and  "  sunflower  coral,"  is  found  at 
Freeport  and  Cedarville  in  great  abundance,  but  good  specimens  are 
hard  to  obtain,  on  account  of  the  friable  nature  of  the  stone  in  which  it 
is  found.  At  the  former  place,  a  specimen  of  ReceptacuUtes  orbicularis 
was  noticed.  Two  or  three  species  of  Murchisonia^  fragments  of  several 
species  of  Orthocera,  one  or  two  well  known  Orthis,  two  species  of 
Pleurotomaria,  a  small  Bellerophon^  and  a  rather  well  defined  Aiyibo- 
nychiuj  were  the  fossils  most  usually  observed.  They  all  exist  in  the 
form  of  casts,  and  perfect  cabinet  specimens  are  hard  to  find. 

The  Blue  Limestone. — This,  the  middle  division  of  the  Trenton,  is  of 
limited  extent  in  this  county.  Of  course,  in  many  places  marked  on  the 
map  with  the  color  indicating  the  Galena,  a  shaft  sunk  down  a  short 
distance  would  strike  the  Blue  limestone;  but  we  now  describe  it  as 
the  surface  rock,  and  only  speak  of  it,  where  developed,  as  a  surface 
rock.  Eock  run  cuts  into  the  Blue  limestone  soon  after  entering  the 
county,  and  all  along  its  banks,  on  both  sides,  until  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  its  confluence  with  the  Pecatonica,  this  rock  outcrops  and  shows 
itself.  Some  of  the  high,  rocky  banks  are  overcapped  with  the  Galena, 
but  the  usual  rock  is  the  Blue.  At  the  railroad  bridge  of  the  Western 
Union  Eailroad  Company,  over  Eock  run,  the  railroad  traek  is  about  six 
feet  below  the  junction  of  the  Galena  and  Blue.  Stepping  west,  out  of 
the  railroad  cut,  there  is  a  perpendicular  descent  of  thirty-three  feet, 
from  the  track  down  to  the  water  level,  making  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  Blue,  at  this  place,  about  thirty-nine  feet.  The  lower  part  of  this 
outcrop  is  very  blue,  the  upper  part  yellowish,  with  thin  strata,  and 
gradually  changing  in  lithological  character,  until  the  overlying  Galena 
just  east  of  the  bridge,  is  reached.  This  is  a  very  interesting  section. 
One  and  a  half  miles  below  this  locality  is  another  quarry,  opened  in 
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the  west  blnff  of  the  stream.  The  outcrop  is  twenty-five  feet  thick.  The 
top  part  is  shaly  and  yellowish  ;  the  bottom  becomes  heavier  aud  bhier 
in  color.  Some  of  the  thin  shaly  strata  are  full  of  a  small  sized  Orthis. 
These  two  outcroi>s  are  fair  representatives  of  all  the  others  along  this 
stream.  Leaving  this  stream  we  find  no  other  outcrop  in  the  county. 
Some  indications  of  underlying  Blue  limestones  prophecy  its  existence 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  we  have  so  marked  it  on 
the  map. 

Some  slabs,  with  fossils  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Dixon  marble, 
were  picke<l  up ;  these,  with  the  fragmentary  stems  of  encrinites,  were 
the  only  fossils  found.  A  small  specimen  of  "  sunflower  coral "  was 
found  in  the  Blue  limestone,  at  Eock  run  railroad  bridge,  the  only  one 
ever  found  by  us  in  this  rock. 

The  Buff  TAmeHtone, — The  only  place  where  this,  the  lower  di\ision  of 
the  Trenton,  is  developed  iii  this  county,  is  at  Winslow.  It  is  doubtless 
the  underlying  rock  for  a  few  miles  below  this  place,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pecatonica  river,  for  this  distance.  Here  it  presents  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  quarry  in  the  Blue.  The  top  is  shaly,  thin-be<Ule4, 
and  of  a  yellowish,  chocolate  color.  At  Martin's  mill,  in  Wisconsin,  one 
mile  above,  the  outcrop  is  much  heavier,  the  bottom  layers  more  massive 
and  very  blue.  Professor  Whitney  pronounces  these  exposures  out- 
crops of  the  Buff,  and  the  fossils  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  correct  in 
this.  The  lithological  character  of  the  quarries  woiUd  indicate  the  same 
thing,  but  in  a  less  satisfactoiy  manner.  On  either  side  of  this  strip  of 
Buff,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  its  outcrops,  the  Galena  limestone 
comes  to  the  surface,  so  that  the  latter  seems  to  rest  unconformabl}"  upon 
the  former,  but  in  following  the  stream  to  the  northward,  a  few  miles 
above  the  mill,  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  begins  to  show  its  outliers.  The 
quarry  at  W^inslow  is  worked  twenty-three  feet  deep,  and  at  Martin's 
mill,  thirty-five  feet,  and  at  both  places  it  is  some  ten  feet  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  quarries  to  the  siu'face  of  the  water.  Geologically,  the 
locality  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

FoHsils. — We  found  here  many  well  preserved  casts  of  fossils.  Among 
them  the  most  characteristic  were  Pleurotomaria  subconwa ;  a  large 
Orthoceraj  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  some  six  feet  long,  with  a 
part  of  the  shell  still  wanting;  a  Cypricardites  niota  f  Oncoceras  pandion  ; 
some  two  species  of  Tellhiomya  :  and  some  other  fossils,  which  will  be 
mentioned  in  our  catalogue  of  the  fossils  of  this  part  of  the  State,  in 
the  prefatory  chapter  to  these  county  reports. 
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Economic     Oeology . 

The  chief  sources  of  wealth  in  Stephenson  county  are  to  be  found  in 
the  richness  and  productiveness  of  its  soil,  and  in  its  abundant  agricul- 
tural resources.  So  far  as  our  examinations  go,  this  is  the  best  agricul- 
tural county  of  its  size  in  the  State.  It  has  less  waste  land  than  any 
other  we  know  of.  It  has  a  larger  number  of  acres  under  successful  culti- 
vation than  any  of  its  neighbors.  And  from  this  cultivation  labor  reaps 
a  richer  reward  than  California's  golden  mines  can  bestow,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, unexampled  prosperity  attends  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  through 
them  smiles  upon  all  other  pursuits  and  avocations  which  wait  upon 
successful  agriculture.  In  her  fat,  rich  soil,  therefore,  is  contained  the 
first  and  chiefest  source  of  wealth  in  this  county;  the  one  which  is 
nourishing  all  the  rest,  and  fostering  and  building  the  city  of  Freeport 
in  a  wonderfully  rapid  manner.  But  aside  from  this  there  are  other 
sources  of  wealth  and  industry  demanding  our  attention. 

ClayH  an<i  Hands. — Almost  anywhere  beneath  the  soils  and  sub-soils, 
may  be  found  clay  beds,  out  of  which  an  excellent  article  of  common 
red  brick  can  be  manufactured.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  red- 
dish clays  overlying  the  Galena  limestone.  Beds  of  sand  are  also  found, 
sufficientl}-  pure  for  mortars  and  i)hustering  purpose^s,  but  they  are  far 
less  numerous  than  the  clay  beds.  A  tough,  tenacious,  dark  colored  fire 
clay  also  underlies  some  of  the  peat  marshes,  which  has  been  dried  and 
baked  into  a  tenacious,  light  colored  brick,  as  an  experiment,  but  this  is 
not,  perhaps,  of  much  economic  value. 

Quick  Lime. — The  more  solid  i)ortions  of  the  Galena  limestone  burns 
hito  a  quick  lime  of  excellent  quality,  and  there  are  man}-  lime  kilns  in 
the  county.  Certain  portions  of  the  Blue  limestone  also  burn  into  a 
good  lime,  and  at  Martin's  mill  certain  portions  of  the  Buff  are  being 
successfully  made  into  lime  of  fair  quality. 

Building  St4me, — All  the  rocks  hitherto  described  furnish  building 
stone  of  better  or  worse  qualities.  The  Niagara  is  quarried  in  several 
places.  It  furnishes  a  handsome  colored,  enduring  building  material, 
but  is  unshai)ely  and  unmanageable  on  account  of  its  irregular  stratifi- 
cation. The  Cincinnati  group,  although  considei*ed  an  unreliable  build- 
ing material,  is  much  quarried  about  New  Dublin,  and  in  that  region. 
It  comes  out  of  the  quarry  in  good  shape,  for  light  work,  and  does  not 
crumble  and  decay,  when  exi)osed  to  the  weather,  as  we  have  seen  it  do 
farther  to  the  west.  Baru  foundations,  houses,  bridge  abutments,  and 
other  such  work,  may  be  seen  built  out  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  at 
man}'  phufes  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  The  Catholic  Chapel, 
before  alluded  to,  is  built  out  of  this  material,  and  does  not,  as  yet,  ex- 
hibit much  signs  of  de(5ay.    Indeed,  some  of  the  bottom  strata  are 
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massive,  very  blue,  and  excessively  hard ;  but  yet  the  Cincinnati  group 
would  not  furnish  stone  suitable  for  massive  and  solid  masonry,  or  for 
long  continued  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  elements.  The  Galena 
limestone  furnishes  a  good  material  for  the  heavier  kinds  of  masonr3^ 
It  is  a  rough,  unshapely  stone,  requiring  much  labor  to  lay  it,  but  when 
well  dressed  and  laid,  it  seasons  into  great  hardness,  and  takes  a  beauti- 
ful cream  or  chocolate  color.  Nearly  all  the  stone  work  in  the  city  of 
Freeport,  is  built  of  this  stone.  The  new  gothic  Presbyterian  Church, 
just  completed,  at  great  expense,  is  a  noble,  imposing  structure,  whose 
walls  were  taken  from  the  Freeport  quarries.  For  heavy  pier  work,  this 
stone  is  unequaled.  The  Blue  and  Buff  both  afford  a  good  stone  for 
building  purposes.  The  upper  strata  are  too  thin  and  irregular,  but  the 
lower  blue  strata  afford  the  most  beautiful  building  stone  to  be  found  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  The  only  difficulty  seems  to  be,  the  great  labor 
in  quarrying,  on  acxjount  of  the  great  amount  of  worthless  materials  to 
be  removed  before  reaching  the  handsome  and  valuable  portions  of  the 
quarries. 

Minerals. — Some  bog  iron  ore  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  marshes,* 
but  it  is  of  little  value  and  limited  extent.  Pieces  of  float  copper  have 
been  picked  up  in  the  gravel-beds,  but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
come  from  regions  far  remote.  Galena,  or  common  lead  ore,  is  and  has 
been  mined  for,  to  some  extent.  There  is  an  old  crevice  mine  near  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  that  has  often  engaged  attention  in  years  past, 
but  no  heavy  amounts  of  mineral  have  ever  been  taken  from  it.  From 
the  quarries  near  Lena,  ''  chunks"  as  large  as  the  fist  have  been  taken. 
In  the  township  of  Oneco,  a  company  of  Freeport  men  prospected  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  obtained  several  hundred  pounds  of  mineral. 
Near  Weitzel's  mill  some  "  prospecting  "  has  been  carried  on.  Along 
the  banks  of  Yellow  creek,  some  "  float  mineral "  has  been  picked  up  ; 
and  in  almost  any  of  the  quarries,  small  bits  of  the  ore  may  be  detected. 
But  none  of  these  localities  have  shown  heavy  bodies  of  lead.  Indeed, 
the  Galena  limestone,  notwithstanding  its  general  prevalence  in  this 
county,  seems  to  be  very  unproductive  of  rich  bodies  of  mineral  wealth. 
The  i)robabilities  are,  that  no  rich,  or  even  good  paying  diggings  will 
ever  be  discovered,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do  not  exist  within 
the  borders  of  the  county.  Small  deposits  undoubtedly  do  exist,  and 
will  occasionally  create  some  excitement,  and  invite  the  expenditure  of 
mining  capital,  but,  in  our  opinion,  capital  thus  spent  will  never  make 
remunerative  returns. 

Feat — At  several  localities  peat  beds  of  some  value  have  been  dis- 
covered. On  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  White,  in  township  26,  range  9,  a  bed 
of  about  fifty  acres  exists.  It  is  from  three  to  six  feet  deep,  and  is 
underlaid  by  a  tough,  tenacious,  dark-colored  fire  clay  j  the  peat  is  of  a 
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rather  poor  quality,  and  with  our  present  knowledge  of  preparing  fuel 
from  this  substance,  is,  perhaps,  of  no  great  value  as  a  fuel.  Near  Lena 
and  Burr  Oak  Grove,  very  small  beds  were  examined.  On  the  low,  level 
prairies  south  of  Yellow  creek,  and  ranging  between  Florence  and 
Crane's  Grove,  almost  every  swale  and  marsh  has  in  it  more  or  less  peat. 
One  of  these  beds  is  quite  extensive,  and  will  become  valuable  as  soon 
as  the  peat  experiment  succeeds.  It  is  found  in  the  township  of  Flor- 
ence, between  sections  twenty-five  and  twenty-six,  the  section  line  run- 
ning along  near  its  middle.  It  is  from  forty  to  fifty  rods  wide  and  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  long,  containing  well  nigh  fifty  aci-es.  About 
one-half  of  it  is  owned  by  G.  Pltrington  ;  the  other  half  is  owned  by 
parties  whose  names  we  did  not  obtain.  So  far  as  we  could  obtain  the 
depth  of  peat,  it  ran  from  six  to  about  nine  feet.  Careful  borings  would, 
perhaps,  show  a  greater  depth.  Through  its  center,  a  small  stream  of 
pure  water  runs  in  a  little  ditch  dug  to  drain  the  marsh.  The  current 
of  the  water  is  rapid,  on  aoxK)unt  of  the  great  fall  along  the  ditch.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  marsh  large  bodies  of  the  peat  have  broken  off, 
turned  over,  and  slidden  down  the  declivity  for  several  rods  along  the 
declining,  underlying,  slippery  clay,  resembling  the  action  of  ice  blocks 
sliding  away  from  the  lower  end  of  an  Alpine  glacier.  The  peat  is 
somewhat  fibrous  in  texture.  When  cut  out  in  square,  brick-shaped 
blocks,  and  dried,  it  is  light  and  poroiLs,  but  burns  with  a  light,  white- 
colored  fiame,  making  little  smoke,  and  leaving  a  light,  chocolate-colored 
ash.  On  account  of  its  lightness,  fires  made  from  this  fuel  would  have 
to  be  often  replenished.  No  peat  machines  have  yet  been  tried  in  this 
marsh,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  peat  could  not  be  manufactured 
into  a  valuable  and  pleasant  fuel,  by  the  aid  of  a  good  condensing 
machine.  The  ease  with  which  this  bog  can  be  drained,  and  its  prox- 
imity to  one  of  the  depots  of  the  Western  Union  Eailroad,  afford  pecu- 
liar facilities  for  manufacturing  the  fuel,  and  transporting  it  when  so 
manufactured. 

In  addition  to  being  used  a«  an  article  of  fuel,  peat  might  be  exten- 
sively employed  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil.  If  dug  out  of  its  native  bed, 
slightly  dried  to  reduce  the  labor  of  handling,  and  mixed  with  a  small 
amount  of  wood  ashes  or  quick-lime,  it  makea  a  fertilizer  equal  to  the 
best  barn-yard  compost.  The  mucks  and  poorer  qualities  of  peat  answer 
this  purpose  about  as  well  a«  the  finer  qualities.  The  ashes  or  lime  cor- 
rect the  natural  acidity  of  the  peat  itself,  and  sweeten  what  would 
otherwise  be  too  sour  an  application  to  the  soil.  Lime  can  readily  be 
burned  from  any  of  the  neighboring  quarries.  The  woo<l  used  would 
not  only  change  the  kiln  into  the  lime  required,  but  would  leave  a  large 
amount  of  ashes  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  the  stone 
was  burned  into  lime. 
.11 
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We  have  mnch  faith  in  the  fntnre  economic  uses  of  x)6at.  And 
although  we  would  advise  due  caution  in  the  exi)enditure  of  money  in 
experimenting  with  it,  nevertheless  we  would  like  to  see  some  of  the 
Stephenson  county  i)eople  expend  some  capital  in  developing  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  source  of  material  wealth.  The  peat  experiment  is  not 
yet,  perhaps,  fully  solved,  but  whoever  does  fully  solve  it,  will  not  only 
enrich  himself,  but  will  confer  a  great  blessing  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
these  northern  prairie  counties. 
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The  Galena  Limestone. — This  is  a  massive,  grayish,  yellowish  or 
brownish-drab  colored  Magnesian  limestone — friable  and  coarse-grained 
near  its  union  with  the  clays,  but  very  solid  in  its  lower  stratification. 
In  Jo  Daviess  county  it  is  estimated  to  be  about  260  feet  thick ;  in  this 
county  it  has  never  been  accurately  measured,  but  is  perhaps  somewhat 
thinner,  as  we  are  on  the  edge  of  the  load  basin.  Its  heaviest  outcrop 
commences  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  county.  Thence  west- 
ward heav3'  ledges  of  it  outcrop  along  the  banks  of  CaiToll  creek  almost 
to  Savanna.  Korth  of  this  little  stream  similar  outcrops  may  be  found 
along  the  banks  of  Plum  river.  The  former  of  these  streams  especially, 
has  cut  it«  channel  deep  into  this  rock.  Along  this  stream  an  anti- 
clinal axis  seems  to  run,  as  the  rocks  dip  slightly  in  both  directions  from 
the  creek,  and  a  slight  upheavel  must  have  once  taken  place  here. 
Along  the  ridge  of  elevation  thus  formed  a  fissure  naturally  would  be 
left.  The  frost,  the  rains,  and  the  tooth  of  old  Father  Time  disintegrated, 
wore  down,  and  gnawed  away  the  rocks  until  the  fissure  became  par- 
tially filled.  This,  in  process  of  time,  formed  the  little  valley  in  which 
Carroll  creek  now  runs. 

This  is  the  famous  "  lead-bearing  rock  "  of  the  North-west.  The  ore 
occurs  in  fissures  and  caverns  running  through  the  rock,  in  the  form  of 
what  the  miners  call  "sheet"  and  "cog,"  or  cr^^stalized  muieral — the 
common  sulphuret  of  lead.  In  the  reddish  clay  overlying  the  rock,  and 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  its  upper  beds,  "  float"  ore  is  found  ; 
never,  however,  in  very  large  quantities.  Mining  operations  have  never 
been  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  or  on  scientific  principles.  The  "  dig- 
gings" extend  for  several  miles  north  and  west  of  the  town  of  Mt.  Car- 
roll. The  pick,  spade,  common  wmdlass  and  bucket,  are  the  only  ma- 
chinery in  use.  Little  more  than  a  livelihood  has  ever  been  made  by 
these  primitive  miners.  For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  a  system  of 
deep  mining  would  reveal  heavy  deposits  of  the  ore.  In  two  instances 
companies  were  formed,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  invested. 
In  one  instance  water  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  mine,  and  in 
the  other  nothing  was  ever  found  to  repay  a  tithe  of  the  expenses  of 
the  company. 

This  surface  mining  will  still  go  on  as  a  temporary-  employment  for 
those  whose  other  employments  are  not  steady ;  but  no  one  will  prob- 
ably be  found  willing  to  spend  money  enough  to  thoroughly  test  a  sys- 
tem of  deep  mining.  The  deepest  section  of  this  rock,  measured  by  me, 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but  the  bottom  was  not  exposed,  and  ex- 
tended down  indefinitely. 

The  early  writers  have  been  treating  the  Galena  limestone  as  a  sepa- 
rate system.  We  believe  it  is  now  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  member 
of  the  Trenton  limestone,  none  of  which  latter  rock  outcrops  in  this 
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county,  although  it  is  reached  in  sinking  deep  wells  in  the  south-eastern 
part;  and  one  quarry  of  the  real  blue  Trenton  limestone  is  now  worked 
in  Ogle  county,  two  or  three  miles  trom  the  county  line. 

Of  the  oharacteristic  fossils,  the  Receptacxditss  Sulcata^  or  '^  sunflower 
coraF  of  the  miners,  is  the  most  usually  observed,  and  very  perfect  spe- 
cimens are  sometimes  found.  The  Murchkonia  ohtusa  and  Lingnla 
^iwi^/rafa  also  abound.  Orthocera^  several  feet  long;  several  spexiies  of 
the  OrthxH ;  corals  of  a  number  of  species  also  abound.  A  very  inter- 
esting species  of  trilobite  has  left  its  remains  in  these  rocks;  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  many  new  fossils  will  be  found,  when  the  quarries  in 
this  rock  are  carefully  and  scientifically  examined.  Of  the  economic 
value  of  this  rock  we  will  speak  again.  It  is  the  underlying  rock  in 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  county,  embracing  the  central,  northern  and 
eastern  parts,  being  our  chief  building  stone. 

The  Cincinnati  Oroup. — The  gentle  slopes  from  the  Mississippi  bot- 
tom lands  up  to  where  the  bluflfs  are  capped  with  the  castellat-ed  crags 
of  the  Niagara  rocks,  if  exposed,  would  reveal  outcrops  of  this  group. 
Some  of  the  small  streams  have  cut  dow^n  into  this  formation  through 
the  overlying  Niagara.  Johnson  creek,  winding  in  a  sinuous  course 
from  the  central  to  the  south-westem  portion  of  the  county,  shows  the 
same  rocks,  sometimes  near  the  surface.  One-half  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  has  this  as  the  immediate  underlying  formation.  About 
one  mile  below  Savanna  there  is  a  fine  outcrop,  where  the  county  road 
cuts  the  side  of  the  hills.  About  one  mile  above  Savanna  there  are 
considerable  quarries  opened  in  this  formation,  on  the  side  of  the  bluflfs. 
Here  the  formation,  as  near  as  we  can  measure,  is  80  feet  thick.  This 
is  the  best  place  in  the  county  to  make  a  section.  At  some  large  springs, 
just  at  the  level  of  the  Mississippi,  in  a  full  stage  of  w^ater,  the  group 
begins,  resting  solidly  on  the  Galena  limestone  as  a  foundation.  Far 
up  the  hillside,  the  overlying  Niagara  rocks  are  just  as  distinctly 
marked.  In  the  railroad  cut,  on  the  Tomlinson  farm,  some  four  miles 
south-west  of  Mt.  Carroll,  may  be  found  another,  and  perhaps  the  finest 
exposure  in  the  county.  At  Bluflfville,  also,  it  is  exi)osed  by  quarries. 
There  are,  however,  few  natural  exposures  of  this  rock.  It  soon  disin- 
tegrates and  crumbles  away.  Gentle  hills  and  slopes,  and  gi'aceful  uu- 
didations  are  characteristic  of  its  physical  geography.  Many  springs 
burst  out  from  the  biises  of  these  hills,  and  marshes  and  swampy  places 
are  not  unfrequent.  Shales  and  shaly  limestones  compose  a  large  part 
of  the  rocks  of  this  group  ;  but  its  lower  beds  are  sometimes  solid  and 
massive  enough  for  a  building  stone,  and  even  contain  lead  in  small 
quantities.  These  shales  are  of  a  bluish-white  color.  Their  particles 
are  finely  comminuted,  as  if  deposited  in  deep,  peaceful  seas. 
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A  VcOst  amount  of  carbou  is  contained  in  the  black  shales  of  this 
group.  Specimens  taken  from  near  Savanna,  and  from  the  Beers  Tom- 
linson  farm,  are  almost  as  black  as  cannel  coal,  and  burn  with  an 
oily  bright  flame  for  a  considerable  time.  Misled  by  this,  some  capital 
has  been  expended  at  the  latter  i)lace  in  boring  for  coal,  and  nothing 
but  experience  will  convince  those  engaged  that  such  a  search  is  useless. 

One  of  our  citizens  also  succeeded  in  extracting  some  oil,  which  he 
pronounce<l  petroleum,  out  of  similar  specimens.  When  the  grea-t  oil 
excitement  arose  in  the  country,  an  oil  company  was  formed  here,  and 
but  for  the  advice  of  the  geologists,  this  company  would  now  be  spend- 
ing its  money  in  a  vain  effort  to  strike  oil.  The  geologist  of  Iowa,  Prof. 
Whitney,  estimates  that  the  carbon  of  these  rocks,  if  gathered  into 
one  strata,  would  form  a  bed  twenty-five  feet  thick. 

Whence  came  this  mass  of  combustible  matter  in  these  old  Silurian 
rocks  t  No  geologist,  to  my  knowledge,  has  undertaken  to  answer  this 
question.  Is  it  of  organic  origin,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  vegetation  I 
Is  it  the  result  of  animate  life,  the  coral  f  Haxl's  Iowa  report  states 
that  no  trace  of  vegetation  has  as  yet  been  observed  in  the  widely  dis- 
tributed shales  of  this  group,  except  a  few  traces  of  fucoids  in  the  Uti(^ 
slates  of  New  York.  This  makes  him  doubt  the  vegetable  origin  of  this 
bituminous  matter.  In  this  county,  however,  we  have  discovered  fu- 
coids woven  all  over  the  tops  of  some  of  the  strata  in  this  formation. 
May  it  not  be  that  a  condition  of  things  similar  to  that  in  the  Carbonif- 
erous eras,  existed  over  the  broad  basin  in  which  these  shales  were  de- 
posited ?  The  vegetation  consisted  of  the  lowest  orders,  such  as  would 
decay  and  leave  few  traces  of  their  existence.  The  disorganized  re- 
mains would  alone  remain  in  the  form  of  carbon  or  coaly  shale.  The 
day  may  come  when  this  substance,  whatever  it  is,  will  be  of  economic 
value,  for  light  or  even  fuel.  With  this  brief  notice,  we  must  dismiss 
for  the  present  this  very  interesting  question. 

This  formation  is  prolific  of  fossils.  Countless  remains,  with  an  oc- 
casional i)erfect  si)ecimen  of  the  splendid  large  trilobite,  the  Asaphus 
gigaSy  are  the  most  noticeable.  Orthia  occidentalis  and  0.  tesUidinaria 
abound.  Some  of  these  shales  are  covered  with  beautifully  marked 
dendrites.  Fucoids  are  also  found.  Orthoceratitm  and  a  large  Lituites 
have  been  found  in  it,  together  with  numerous  other  fossils. 

TJie  Niagara  Limestone. — This  is  Owen's  "pentamerus  beds"  of  the 
Upper  Magnesian  limestone.  It  is  next  in  order  above  the  group  just 
considered.  The  traveler  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  must  have  l)een 
struck  with  its  bold  and  picturesque  appearance  as  he  passed  between 
Fulton  City  and  Dubuque.  Now  the  bluffs  sweep  down  to  the  water's 
edge  5  now  they  trend  off*  in  a  semi-circular  direction,  as  if  for  the  site 
of  a  colossal  amphitheater.    Their  bases  indicate  the  gentle  slopes  of 
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the  Cincinnati  shales,  but  their  summits  are  capped  with  the  Niagara 
rocks.  Like  vast  mural  structui-es  they  rise  along  the  highest  eleva- 
tions, weatherworn  into  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes — now  displaying 
in  their  escarped  cliffs  resemblances  to  okl  forts  and  ruined  cathedrals, 
time-worn  castellated  battlements,  or  <listant  spires  and  minarets  of 
some  old  town.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  these  rocks  along  the  river 
bluffs  above  Savanna  and  towards  the  southern  line  of  the  county.  The 
beholder,  especially  if  he  be  a  geologist,  feels  a  strange  si>ell  stealing 
over  him.  Mighty  visions  of  the  old  geologic  ages  enrapture  his  soul. 
A  leaf  from  the  old  stone  book  is  upturned  befoi*e  him,  and  he  Tends  in 
the  great  Bible  of  Nature  her  sublime  truths.  He  has  discovered  hard 
sefise,  common  sense  in  the  rocks. 

But  enough  of  di*eam  and  fanc^y  sketching.  Ijca\ing  the  river,  we  do 
not  find  exiK)sures  of  this  limestone.  Over  the  northern  and  noiih- 
westeni  x)ortions  of  the  county,  all  the  highest  jwrtions  are  covered  with 
it,  in- broken,  fragmentary"  masses.  Once  it  doubtless  covered  a  large 
part  of  the  county,  but  it  has  been  denuded  and  carried  off,  leaving 
chert  beds,  corals  and  fragments  of  the  ixxik  itself  as  memorials  of 
where  it  once  existed  as  the  surface  ro(^k.  The  frost,  the  rain  and  the 
atmosphere  pulverize  the  Niagara  rocks,  and  the  chert  beds  in  them 
being  hanler,  settle  down,  like  a  crop  of  white  flints  sown  over  farm, 
field  and  hill.  These  chert  l>eds  show  that  the  water  of  the  old  Niagara 
seas  contained  much  silica  in  solution. 

The  Niagara  limestone  abounds  in  fossils.  Tlie  most  common  and 
characteristic  is  the  beautiful  Pentnmertts  ohlongus^  or  "  petrified  hick- 
ory nuts  "  of  the  miners.  But  the  old  Niagara  seas  were  particularly 
the  homes  of  the  coral  builders,  and  these  minute  animals  swarmed  in 
countless  myriads  everywhere,  leaving  their  fossil  monuments.  Among 
the  most  characteristic  are  the  Favorites  favosa j  F.  Niagarensw; 
8troniat<ypara  coneenMca,  Haly sites  cafenulatuSj  and  many  other  species 
and  genera,  containing,  doubtless,  new  and  undescribed  corals. 

This  brings  us  through  the  Illinois  rocks  as  developed  in  this  county. 
Sometimes  traces  of  the  Trenton  proper  are  found  in  the  southern  part, 
but  they  hardly  deserve  a  i)lace  in  the  surface  geology  of  Carroll  county. 

The  rocks  of  all  three  of  these  formations  iK)ssess  value  as  building 
stone.  The  Galena  ranks  first,  and  the  Cincinnati  group  last  in  econ- 
omic value. 

The  Quaternaey  System. — Alluvhim, — The  Mississippi  bottom, 
from  Savanna  to  the  south  line  of  the  county,  in  width  averaging  nexirly 
five  miles,  is  composed  of  this  recent  river  deposit.  The  same  de^wsit 
also  exists  north  of  Savanna,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  along  some  of  the 
small  streams  in  the  interior.    Some  of  it  is  a  rich,  deep,  black  and 
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rather  wet  soil ;  much  of  it  consists  of  sandy  deposits,  while  a  portion 
forms  our  very  best  agricultural  lands. 

The  loess  or  bluff  formation  does  not  exist  to  a  great  extent  in  Carroll 
county,  unless  the  soil  and  sub-soil  of  our  proiluctive  prairies  belongs 
to  this  dejwsit.  Some  of  our  bluffs,  as  for  instance  where  Johnson 
creek  breaks  through  to  the  Mississippi  bottom,  are  composed  of  the 
loess  clays. 

The  drift  formation  is  also  manifest  in  our  county  to  a  considerable 
extent,  although  some  seem  to  argue  that  it  is  undetected  in  the  Galena 
lead  basin.  Deposits  of  drift,  in  our  county,  can  be  foimd  resting  im- 
mediately on  the  Galena  rocks.  All  our  little  streams  almost  have  cut 
down  into  deposits  of  boulders  and  gravel  beds. 

The  following  section,  made  in  a  well  in  the  town  of  Mt.  Carroll, 
might  be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the  superficial  deposit  resting  upon  our 
rocks,  beginning  at  the  top  and  measuring  downwards : 

Black  prairie  mold 2  feet. 

Yellow,  fine-grained  clay 13 

Common  blae  clay 9 

Beddish  day  uid  gravel 15 

Tongh  blue  clay 2 

Coarse,  stratified  gravel  bed 3 

Pure  yellow  sand  bed 11 

Black,  mucky  clay 5 

53    " 

Another  well,  some  three  miles  distant,  passed  through  a  second  soil 
some  fifteen  feet  below  the  surfa<^,  and  immediately  thereafter  a  depo 
sition  of  timber  or  wood,  two  or  three  feet  in  tliickness,  many  of  the 
pieces  having  tenacity  enough  to  hold  together  for  months  after  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere.  This  well  is  on  the  farm  of  Felix  O'Neal, 
and  at  the  time  of  its  opening  was  considered  an  object  of  much  interest. 

We  cannot  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  without  again  adverting  to 
the  boulders.  For  us  they  have  a  peculiar  charm  and  interest.  These 
"  nigger  heads,"  "  hard  heads,"  or  lost  rocks,  abound  in  many  places, 
whpre  the  streams  and  rains  have  carried  the  soils  away.  Oftentimes 
they  are  associated  with  gravel  beds  of  the  transported  drift.  Among 
them  have  been  found  several  nuggets  of  copper,  one  of  which  was 
found  lodged  in  a  crevice  of  one  of  our  Galena  quarries.  Some  of  these 
boulders  are  striated  and  furrowed  by  the  glacier  or  the  iceberg. 
Quartz,  feldspar,  granite,  gneiss,  hornblende,  porphyry,  syenite,  and 
various  combinations  of  the^e  and  other  minerals,  make  up  these  tra- 
veled rocks. 

Would  that  we  could  have  the  true  history  of  one  of  these  lost  rocks — 
real  old  cosmopolitans  in  a  primal  world.  What  a  wonderful  interest 
would  cling  around  its  wanderings  from  the  time  when  it  left  its  home 
among  the  Plutonic  rocks  of  Lake  Superior,  until  some  iceberg  dropped 
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it  into  its  present  bed,  tUrougli  gently  moving  currents  towards  the 
South-west.  Ocean  streams  rolled  these  uncouth  stones  for  ages  at  the 
bottom  of  the  "vasty  deep;"  frozen  into  glaeiers,they  have  been  pushed 
along  tlieii*  snail-like  pace ;  adheiing  to  icebergs  and  ice  fields  and  ice 
floes,  they  floate<l  hither  and  thither  through  Northern  seas,  until  the 
ice  dissolved  in  the  genial  warmth.  Could  we  know  their  true  history, 
the  "masquerade  of  the  elements,"  the  lost  history  of  the  world,  would 
be  made  plain  as  a  well-conned  lesson. 

The  associated  pieces  of  water- worn  ex)pper  are  "finger  boards"  tell- 
ing from  whence  they  hoth  came,  and  the  direction  of  the  ocean  cur- 
rents which  deposited  our  drift. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


WINNEBAGO    COUNTY. 

Winnebago  county  derives  its  name  from  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians 
of  that  name,  who  once  roamed  over  its  fertile  prairies,  which  then 
formed  a  part  of  their  hunting  grounds.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Boone  county,  on  the  south  by  Ogle  county,  on  the  west  by  Stephenson 
county,  and  on  the  north  by  the  State  line  between  the  States  of  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  and 
twenty -two  and  one-half  miles  long  on  an  average  fi-ora  north  to  south. 
It  therefore  contains  about  five  hundred  and  forfj'  sections  of  land.  The 
townships,  as  named,  are  not  all  bounded  by  township  lines,  but  in  part 
by  streams  and  imaginary  lines,  making  ttoe  townships  thus  different  in 
size  and  shai)e.  Its  general  level  is  i>^fiaps  somewhat  higher  than  that 
of  Stephenson  county,  although  we  have  no  information  of  the  actual 
figures.  The  face  of  the  countrj^  is  high,  dry,  somewhat  more  sandy, 
rolling,  and  undulating  than  Stephenson,  with  w^hich  we  are  now  com- 
paring it.  A  considerable  portion  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  timber 
of  various  qualities.  In  the  north-western  i)art  of  the  county,  along 
Sugar  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  along  portions  of  the  north  bank  of 
the  Pecatx)nica  there  is  much  scattering  timber  and  brush  land,  inter- 
si)ersed  with  oo^casional  swampy  tracts.  A  few  miles  below  Rockford, 
along  the  north  bank  of  Rock  river  and  extending  north  and  west  fix)m 
the  same,  there  is  a  tract  of  barrens  covered  with  brushwood  and  a 
rather  light  growth  of  white  oak  and  black-jack  timlier.  In  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  county,  Jilong  and  near  the  Kishwaukee  creeks, 
the  face  of  the  country  is  rough,  hilly,  barreny,  brushy,  and  covered 
with  an  occasional  growth  of  fair  timber.  The  rest  of  the  county  is 
chiefly  prairie,  interspersed  with  many  beautiful  but  small  groves. 

It  is  well  watered  with  many  fine  streams.  Rock  river  enters  it  about 
six  miles  from  its  north-east  corner,  at  Beloit,  runs  nearly  due  south 
some  eighteen  miles  to  Rockford,  then  bears  off  gradually  to  the  west 
and  enters  Ogle  county  some  fifteen  miles  south  and  we^t  of  the  latter 
city.  This  noble  and  beautiful  stream,  and  its  broad  rich  valley,  fills 
the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  admiration.    The  waters  of  this  stream 
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are  silvery  and  clear  beyond  any  other  river  in  the  State;  its  bottom, 
for  the  most  part,  rocky  and  sandy,  its  current  swift  and  strong,  its 
flow  and  volume  constant.  Heavy  water  powers  at  Beloit,  Rockton  and 
Eockford  afford  splendid  manufacturing  facilities;  and  all  along  the 
stream,  every  few  miles,  dams  might  be  constructed  which  would  cause 
thousands  of  busy  wheels  to  toil  in  the  service  of  man.  At  these  three 
places  scores  of  founderies,  factories,  machine  shops,  manufacturing 
establishments,  paper  mills,  grain  mills  and  other  similar  enterprises, 
attest  the  capabilities  and  i)Ower  of  this  magnificent  river. 

The  next  stream  in  size  is  the  Pecatonica  river.  It  enters  the  county 
on  the  west,  some  eight  miles  from  its  south-western  corner,  and  flows 
in  a  general  east  and  north  course,  about  twenty  miles,  to  near  the  town 
of  Rockton,  where  it  mingles  its  turbid  waters  with  the  bright,  flashing 
currrent  of  Rock  river.  If  possible,  its  course  is  more  tortuous  and  its 
waters  more  muddy  in  Winnebago  than  in  Stephenson  county.  Sugar 
river  comes  in  from  the  north-west,  and  enters  the  Pecatonica  near  the 
village  of  Shirland.  Both  tliese  streams  have  bottoms  of  rich,  deep 
allunum,  from  one  to  perhaps  three  miles  wide.  Neither  of  them  afford 
any  water-power.  Both  of  them,  we  believe,  are  dammed  in  the  water- 
mill  sense  of  the  term ;  but  such  lazy  rivers  will  never  make  whirling 
wheels  hum  the  songs  of  busy  labor.  The  two  branches  of  the  Kish- 
waukee  unite  near  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  county,  and  flow  on, 
a  considerable  stream,  until  their  commingled  waters  fall  into  Rock 
river,  in  the  township  of  New  Milford.  Killbuck  creek,  in  the  south- 
east ;  Kent  creek,  coming  in  at  Rockford ;  the  Khmikinick  creeks,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Roscoe;  and  another  considerable  stream,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Sugar  river,  in  the  north-west,  are  the  most  important  of  the 
smaller  streams,  and  with  their  little  feeding  tributaries  afford  plenty 
of  water  for  agricultural  purposes,  together  with  a  number  of  light 
water-powers. 

Some  of  the  Indian  names  of  these  streams  have  a  -very  descriptive 
signiflcauce.  Pecatonica,  as  before-mentioned,  means  "crooked  stream," 
or  "muddy  waters,"  and  so  far  as  the  stream  is  descriptive  of  the  name, 
it  ought  to  mean  them  both.  Sinissippi,  the  Indian  name  of  Rock  river, 
signifies  "the  rocky  river."  Kishwaukee  means  "clear  waters,"  a  name 
reasonably  descriptive  of  the  streams.  Winnebago  means  "the  fish 
eaters." 

Taking,  therefore,  all  things  into  consideration,  Winnebago  county  is 
hardly  so  goo<l  a  county  for  agricultural  purposes  as  it«  western  neigh- 
bor, Stephenson.  The  soil  is  hardly  so  fat;  the  amount  of  poor  land  is 
proi)ortionally  greater.  But  taking  into  account  its  manufacturing  in- 
terests aiul  facilities,  the  unexampled  fertility  and  Rhine  like  beauty  of 
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its  Eock  river  valley,  and  the  enterprise  and  wealth  of  its  grove- 
besprinkled  city  of  Eockford,  it  would  puzzle  a  jury  to  decide  which  is 
the  most  desirable  county. 


Geologic al    Formations . 

The  geology  of  Winnebago  county  is  of  the  simplest  character.  First, 
there  is  the  usual  Quaternary  deposits,  consistingof  sand,  clays,  gravels, 
boulders,  subsoils  and  alluvium.  After  these,  the  three  well  known 
divisions  of  the  Trenton  limestone  outcrops  along  the  streams  and  hills, 
and  show  themselves  in  the  railroad  cuts,  wells  and  quarries  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  These  are  the  Galena,  Blue  and  Buff  limestones 
of  the  Western  Geologists.  A  perpendicular  section,  as  near  as  we  can 
construct  it,  exhibits  the  following  strata : 

Quateniary  Deposits.   Average  depth  about 15  feet. 

Galena  Limestone 96  '  * 

Bine  Limestone. 35  '  * 

Buff  Limestone 45  ** 

The  measurements  of  the  limestones  are  made  at  actual  worked  out- 
crops. At  no  place  could  we  discover  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone,  although 
it  must  come  well  towards  the  surface  about  Beloit  and  Eockton. 
Neither  could  we  discern  remains  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  although  the 
thickness  of  the  Galena  would  indicate  that  patches  of  it  might  exist. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  Trenton  limestones  are  the  only  ones  at 
any  place  exposed  or  dug  into  in  the  county. 
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Surface    Geology . 

Alluvial  Deposits. — The  usual  alluvial  bottoms  exist  along  the  Rock, 
Pecatonica,  and  Sugar  rivers.  These  are  from  one  to  five  miles  wide. 
On  the  two  latter  the  deposit  is  deei>,  black,  fat,  and  rich,  supporting  in 
places  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  where  cultivated  affording  the 
usual  superior  Indian  com  land  of  flat  river  bottoms.  The  deposit 
along  Rock  river  is  not  so  rich,  being  composed  more  of  sands  and  clays, 
with  occasional  patches  and  strips  of  the  fatter  soils. 

Loess, — Some  of  the  bluffs  along  ^Rock  river  are  in  part  comi>osed  of 
loess  clays,  in  which  no  fluvatile  shells  were  noticed.  This  formation, 
however,  is  of  quite  limited  extent. 

The  Drift  Proper. — The  drift,  now  the  subject  of  grave  discussion 
among  the  geologists,  is  very  largely  developed  in  Winnebago  county. 
It  is  composed  of  loose  detrital  matter,  often  of  considerable  thickness. 
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brought  from  long  distances  and  deposited  over  large  areas  of  the 
county.  The  materials  making  up  this  loose  mass  were  not  derived,  to 
any  great  extent,  from  the  underlying  Trenton  rocks,  but  came  from 
the  metamorphic  regions  of  the  north.  Whether  brought  by  the  cur- 
rents and  flow  of  the  waters,  or  transported  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
those  slow  moving,  pale  green  mountains,  the  ice-bergs  5  or  ground  and 
pushed  and  moved  along  by  creeping,  all-powerful  glaciers,  we  shall 
never  perhaps  positively  know.  All  of  these  causes  may  have  contribu- 
ted to  these  results,  but  the  appearance  of  the  gravel  beds  themselves 
indicate  the  long-continued  action  of  water.  This  is  much  more  evi- 
dent in  the  AVinnebago  than  in  the  Stephenson  county  gravel  beds. 
The  railroad  track  from  Beloit  to  Caledonia,  every  few  miles,  cuts 
through  the  top  of  long  undulating  swells  of  land.  These  sw^ells  are 
pure,  unmodified,  unstratified  drift.  They  are  made  up  of  assorted  and 
well  rounded  gravel  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pistol  bullet  to  that  of  a 
goose  eggj  intermingled  with  a  white  or  yellowish-white  sand,  and  occa- 
sional small  boulders,  and  are  sometimes  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  thickness. 
All  the  railroads  exhibit  the  same  beds  along  their  tracks,  though  in  a 
a  less  marked  degree.  Every  townshij)  in  the  county  has  more  or  less 
of  these  gra^'el  beds,  and  their  underlying  asso<!iate  deposits  of  clay 
and  sand.  Along  some  of  tlie  i)rairies,  and  in  the  little  streams,  huge 
boulders,  the  size  of  a  haycock,  are  sometimes  seen,  partially  sunk  into 
the  soil  by  their  great  weight.  Two  of  the.se  particularly  attracted  our 
attention.  One  was  black  as  night,  but  bisected  tlirough  the  middle  by 
a  flame  of  flesh -colored  granite  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
We  once  saw  one  precisely  like  it,  and  evidently  from  the  same  locality, 
in  Clark  county,  Missouri.  The  other  was  flame-colored  and  planed 
smooth  on  two  sides,  nearly  at  right-angles,  evidently  by  glacial  action. 
These  lost  or  transported  rocks,  the  story  of  whose  journey  from  the 
north  is  wrapi)e(l  in  so  deep  mystery — clay  and  sand-banks,  with  faint 
lines  of  stratification  in  some  instances,  assortetl  gravel  beds,  nuggets 
and  boulders  of  copper,  rounded  to  smoothness  by  erosion  of  the  waters ; 
all  these,  left  in  their  i)resent  positions,  by  the  fingers  of  the  retiring 
seas,  slightly  mcMlified,  in  some  cases,  bj^  subsequent  agencies — make  the 
study  of  the  drift  in  this  county  attractive,  and  are  full  of  lessons  of 
thought  to  the  contemj)lative  mind. 

A  more  i)articular  description  of  the  materials  in  these  and  similar 
gravel  beds  will  be  reserved  until  our  report  ui)on  Ogle  county  is 
written. 
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The   Trenton  Formation. 

The  Galena  Limestone. — Two-thirds  of  this  county  is  underlaid  by  this 
rock.  It  is  a  heavy-bedded,  yellowish,  cream-colored,  dolomitic  lime- 
stone, comi)act,  irregular,  somewhat  crystaline  towards  the  middle  and 
bottom  strata,  light-colore«d,  jwrous,  crumbling,  and  full  of  sand  in  little 
cavities  toward  the  top.  In  some  localities  the  bottom  layers  pass  grad- 
ually into  the  blue  shaly  parts  of  the  Blue  division,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  place  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two.  An  imaginary  line 
entering  the  county  about  the  southeast  comer  of  the  township  of  Roscoe, 
drawn  thence  in  a  south-east  course  until  Rock  river  was  reached ; 
thence  extended  round  in  a  slight  bend  towards  the  north-west,  until 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Pecatonica  river,  at  a  i)oint  about  four 
miles  west  of  its  mouth  5  thence  meandering  along  the  Pecatonica  from 
one  to  two  miles  south  of  the  thread  of  that  stream,  until  the  western 
boundary  line  of  the  county  was  reached;  thence  starting  south  and 
keeping  around  the  boundary  line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  and  em- 
bracing about  two-thirds  of  the  county,  would  indicate  the  superficial 
extent  of  this  division,  to  which  would  have  to  be  added  a  narrow  strij), 
extending  from  the  village  of  Pecatonica,  up  towards  and  nearly  to  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  county.  The  most  notable  quarries  and 
outcrops  within  these  boundaries  were  the  following.  The  first  heavy 
outcrop  of  the  Galena  limestone  exix)sed  on  Rock  river,  after  it  flows 
ui>on  the  same,  is  about  three  miles  above  Rockford.  A  high  bluft'  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  presents  a  bold  escarpment,  some  seventy- 
five  feet  in  highth.  At  this  place  a  large  quarry  is  opened.  The  stones 
are  hard,  compact,  and  subcrystaline,  and  burn  into  the  very  best  quick 
lime.  A  little  steamer,  towing  a  couple  of  stone  boats,  makes  daily 
trips  in  the  summer  season  from  this  point  to  the  i)erpetual  New  York 
lime-kiln  in  the  city  of  Rockfoi-d,  transporting  thither  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  stone  daily  burned  into  lime  at  this  greedy  stone-devouring  kiln. 
Drifting  down  to  the  city  we  find  the  next  heavy  outcrops.  One  mile 
east  of  Rockford,  along  a  prairie  ridge,  there  is  an  exposure  about  forty 
feet  thick,  where  a  light  colored,  whitish,  friable  stone  is  quarried  to  a 
considerable  extent.  In  the  timber  ridge,  about  one  mile  north  of  the 
fair  grounds,  is  another,  about  ninety-six  feet  in  thickness,  where  the 
workmen  have  penetrated  entirely  through  the  Galena  limestone,  and 
about  five  feet  into  the  Blue  limestone  below  it.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  strongly  defined.  No  brick  wall  buildod  upon  a  stone  foundation 
ever  presented  a  more  marked  contrast.  Three  miles  below  the  city,  in 
a  blutt'  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  worked  outcrop  thirty-five 
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fe<»t  thick.  The  bhift's  here  present  a  boUl  and  picturesque  front. 
ChmilHiring  viues  festoon  tlieir  face.  A  crown  of  timber  sits  along 
their  brow.  A  narrow  strip  of  grei^nsward  runs  Jilong  their  ba«e,  on 
which  the  shadows  of  some  graeeful  ebns  delight  to  lie.  The  river, 
broad  and  many-voiced,  goes  careering  by.  There  are  few  more  refre^sh- 
ing  spots  than  this,  of  a  hot  summer  day,,  when  the  fierce  sun  is  beating 
down  on  cliff  and  ternice,  dusty  mad,  and  murmuring  river. 

Some  half  a  dozen  miles  below  this,  and  not  far  from  the  Ogle  county 
line,  is  an  exi)osure  in  the  timber,  about  six  feet  deep.  Thus  the  valley 
of  Hock  river,  for  two  tliirds  of  its  extent  in  AVinnebago  county,  is  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  Galena  limestone. 

The  Galena  division  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad  enters  the  county 
near  the  village  of  Pecatonica,  on  the  west,  and  leaves  it  at  the  village 
of  Cherry  Valley,  on  the  ea^st  line.  In  all  its  cuts  and  excavations  it 
shows  the  lead-bearing  rocks.  It  passes  nearly  over  the  center  of  that 
part  of  the  county  colored  to  represent  them.  At  Cherry  Valley  a  heavy 
quarry  of  these  cream-colored  limestones  has  l>een  worked,  out  of  which 
the  massive  stone  for  the  railroad  bridge  and  piers  at  this  place  were 
taken.  Out  of  a  crevice  in  this  quarry  several  nuggets  of  pure  coi)per 
were  taken,  the  larger  of  which  were  sold  to  the  tinners,  or  found  their 
way  into  eastern  museums.  Between  Kockford  and  Winnebago  station 
there  exist  several  light  exposures,  where  excavations  are  made  through 
the  low  hills. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  below  Cherry  Valley,  down  the  Kishwaukee,  is 
a  lime  kiln,  where  we  found  a  man  asleep,  and  all  our  hammering  in 
the  (piarry  did  not  wake  him.  A  good  lime  is  here  burned  out  of  the 
Galena.  A  mile  further  down,  at  Trink's  quarry,  an  exposure  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  is  laid  bare,  and  many  cords  of  stone  have  been  ta-ken 
away.  In  the  bottom  of  this  (piarry  we  found  a  curious  genius,  boring 
away  with  a  horse-power  drill  for  a  deix)sit  of  cop[>er,  on  the  faith  of 
the  witch  hazel  and  some  pieces  of  float  copper,  found,  according  to 
neighborhood  triulition,  in  the  quarry  years  ago.  The  Kishwankees, 
before  and  after  their  confluence,  cut  into  the  Galena  for  their  wiiole  dis- 
tance in  the  county,  and  all  their  hills  and  banks  show  its  unworked 
and  weather-stained  outcrops. 

One  of  the  heaviest  outcrops  in  the  county  is  a  little  east  of  the  sta- 
tion of  Harlem,  on  the  railroad  leading  from  Rockford  to  Caledonia. 
The  cut  passes  through  a  rocky  hill,  several  huiub-ed  yards  in  length 
and  about  eighty  feet  in  deptli,  at  the  comb  of  the  elevation.  A  side 
track  j>asses  through  the  great  ditch,  on  which  cars  are  switched  and 
h»lt  to  be  loaded.  Derricks  on  either  side  lift  the  massive  stones,  and 
gently  lower  them  on  the  cars.  The  strata  here  are  massive  and  solid. 
They  furnish  splendid  material  for  heavy  railroad  masonry,  and  many 
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hancLs  are  kei>t  constantly  employed  blasting  them  from  their  adaman- 
tine foundations.  We  know  of  no  quarry  in  Northern  Illinois  so  rain- 
able  as  this  for  railroad  purposes  and  convenienc-e.  The  top  of  the  hill 
is  covered  with  a  fine,  limey,  white  clay.  Gravel  and  boulders  also 
abound  in  the  neighborhood.  About  Winnebago,  Argyle,  and  along 
south  of  Harnson,  are  many  light  quarries  worked  into  the  Galena.  In 
fact,  without  further  particularizing,  all  that  part  of  the  county  bounded 
by  our  imaginary  line  circumscribing  the  G^alena,  is  underlaid,  at  no 
great  depth,  by  this  famous  lead-bearing  rock. 

The  only  fossil  found  in  abundance,  is  the  characteristic  RfceptacuUtes 
suicata.  The  quarry  men  and  miners  speak  of  it  as  the  ^^honey  comb," 
'•sunflower  coral,'"  or  **lead  fossil.''  About  Rockford  specimens  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  but  generally  break  to  pieces  before  tinduig  their 
way  into  the  cabinet,  on  account  of  the  friable  nature  of  the  upper  strata, 
in  which  they  are  mostly  found.  Judge  Miller  has  a  specimen  almost 
as  round  as  an  apple.  This  specimen,  when  we  were  in  Rockford,  was 
borrowed  by  an  enthusiastic  geologists,  and  we  did  not  see  it.  But  few 
other  fossils  were  found. 

The  Blue  Limestone. — ^The  Blue  limestone,  or  Trenton  proper  of  the 
the  older  western  geologists,  next  succeeds  the  Galena  in  the  desceniling 
order.  It  is  largely  developed  in  the  northern  and  north-western  part 
of  the  county.  It  is  here  a  thin-bedded,  bluish-gray  limestone,  calcare- 
ous, or  with  a  lime  base — but  some  of  the  shaly  partings  have  a  clayey 
base.  In  the  bottom  of  the  deeper  quarries  a  very  blue  strata  always 
exists.  This  is  massive,  and  couchoidal  or  glassy  in  fracture,  and  in  the 
mining  region  is  known  as  the  ^'glass  rock."^  A  line  drawn  from  a  point 
in  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  county,  some  two  or  three  miles 
north  of  where  the  Pecatonica  river  enters  it,  along  the  north  edge  of 
the  alluvial  bottom  of  this  stream  to  a  locality  about  midway  between 
Shirland  and  Bockton ;  thence  east  of  north  to  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  the  countj' ;  thence  west  round  the  county  line  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  would  bound  the  superficial  area  underlaid  by  this  deposit, 
except  that  the  extreme  western  part  occasionally  shows  beds  of  passage 
into  the  overlying  Galena,  and  except  that  a  considerable  patch  of  the 
Blue  rocks  exist  in  the  extreme  north-eastern  part  of  the  county. 

The  tirst  and  second  railroad  cuts,  east  of  Shirland,  made  by  the 
Western  Union  Railroad  in  excavating  for  their  track,  afford  the  best 
exposures  examined  for  investigating  the  Blue  limestones  of  the  Trenton 
series.  The  first  is  about  eight  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  deep, 
the  second  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet 
deep.  The  rocks  are  of  a  whitish-gray  color,  with  couchoidal  firacture, 
becoming  darker  colored  as  the  lower  strata  of  the  quarries  are  reached. 
Further  west,  about  Durant,  the  stone  shows  a  nearer  approximation, 
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in  lithological  characters,  to  the  Galena.  The  elevations  here  are 
capped  with  the  latter  rock.  The  Sugar  river  hills  are  rock  ribbed 
with  the  division  of  the  Trenton,  now  under  consideration. 

The  fossils  noticed  in  the  railroad  cuts  near  Shirland,  were  so  numer- 
ous as  to  make  their  description  at  this  time  t4)0  tedious.  They  were 
mostly  small  and  fragmentary.  Some  of  the  thinner  and  more  shaly 
strata  are  covered  with  shells,  fragments  of  trilobites,  stems  of  the  en- 
crinites,  and  pieces  of  corals,  so  thick  as  to  resemble  masses  of  fossils 
stuck  together  by  some  adliesive  paste.  The  same  limestones  at  Dixon 
are  exactly  similar  in  ai)|)ea ranee. 

The  Buff  Limentoue, — This  is  an  unevenly  bedded,  somewhat  argilla- 
ceous or  clayey  dolomite.    It  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  light-yellowish 
or  brownish  color,  shading  into  blue  towards  the  bottom  of  the  quarries; 
is  not  very  homogeneous  in  composition  or  stratification,  i)resenting  in 
some  of  its  layers  an  earthy  and  in  some  a  crystaline  appearance.    In 
everj'  outcrop,  worked  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  lower  layers  be- 
come quite  massive,  and  of  a  dark-blue  color.     When  first  taken  out 
this  blue  stone  i)resents  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  no  materials  make 
handsomer  ma^on  work;    but  when  exposed  to  the  weather  for  some 
length  of  time,  the  dark,  ricli,  blue  color  fades  into  a  dirty,  whitish-blue, 
not  so  beautiful  as  the  original  color.    This  rock,  however,  makes  a 
good  building  stone,  but,  on  account  of  its  earthy  base,  does  not  burn 
into  a  good  lime.    But  a  limited  portion  of  the  county  is  underlaid  by 
this  formation.    If  from  two  points  in  the  boundary  line  between  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois,  distant  from  Bock  river  on  each  side  three  or  four 
miles,  we  extend  two  lines  southward,  following  the  general  course  of 
the  river,  but  drawing  gradually  nearer  togetlier  until  a  point  in  the 
center  thread  of  the  stream  Wiis  reached,  one  or  two  miles  south  of  the 
north  line  of  Harlem  township,  the  tongue  of  land  thus  inclosed  would 
rei)resent  this  portion.    The  cliief  outcrops  of  the  formation,  and  in  fact 
the  only  ones  where  it  can  be  satisfactorily  examined,  are  at  Beloit,  a 
short  distance  within  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  at  Bockton,  about  the 
middle  of  our  tongue-shaped  strij)  of  land.    Tlie  quarry  at  this  latter 
plaice  is  opened  on  the  north  face  of  a  low  range  of  hills,  ranging  along 
the  south  bank  of  liock  river,  and  distant  one  mile  from  the  village. 
The  outcrop,  as  here  worked,  is  forty-five  feet  thick,  and  answers  well 
to  the  above  description,  except  that  the  upper  ten  or  fifteen  feet  re- 
semble beds  of  passage  into  the  overlying  division.    This  outcrop,  to- 
gether with  its  closely  resembling  one^  at  Beloit,  in  Wisconsin,  and  at 
Winslow,  in  Stephenson  county,  and  at  Martin's  Mill,  in  W^isconsin,  ex- 
hibits about  the  following  section : 
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1.  Light  colored,  chocoUte-brown  clay,  covered  with  a  thin  soil,  fiill  of  Urge,  unworn  gravel, 
not  apparently  transported,  bat  the  an  decomposed  parts  of  sbaly  strata  or  layers  former- 
ly decayed  or  rotted  into  clays,  about 5  feet 

S.  Thin  bedded,  bluish-yellowish  BttKttk  or  layers,  breaking  with  a  more  or  less  glassy  fhustnre, 
and  in  some  cases  having  a  vitreous  appearance,  and  in  all  cases  lesembling  correspond- 
ing layers  in  the  overlying  limestone 15  feet 

3.  A  layer  resembling  the  last,  but  heavier  bedded  and  duller  colors. 6  feet 

4.  One  and  sometimes  two  layers,  separated  by  claj'ey  shales  and  loose  clays,  of  heavy  bedded, 

massive,  very  blue  limestone,  with  less  conchoidid  fracture  than  corresponding  layer  in 

Blue  limestone 4  feet 

5.  Heavy  bedded,  massive,  dull  sand  colored  limestone,  very  impure,  breaks  into  irregular 

masses,  and  to  the  tongue  has  both  a  sandy  and  clayey  taste 7  feet 

6.  Clays,  and  clayey  and  sandy  shales 3  feet 

The  upper  part  of  all  these  outcrops,  iu  our  judgment,  differs  in  but 
a  slight  degree  from  quarries  in  the  Blue  limestone  of  the  same  thick- 
ness. The  lower  part  of  the  quarries,  for  four  or  live  feet*  above  and 
below  the  blue  strata,  has  a  more  marked  difference.  But  inasmuch  as 
Professor  Whitney,  and  other  eminent  geologists,  class  these  quarries 
as  the  Buff  limestone,  and  inasmuch  as  the  types  of  characteristic  fos- 
sils are  somewhat  different,  we  shall  describe  and  map  them  in  these 
reports  as  belonging  to  this  division  of  the  Trenton  formation. 

Fossils, — ^The  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Buff  limestone,  observed  at 
Eockton,  consist  of  fragments  and  iudistinct  traces  of  fucoids :  CephalO' 
podaj  of  the  genus  Ortlwcera^j  Cyrtoceras  and  Lituites  ;  QaMeropoda^  of 
the  genera  Pleurotomaria  and  Murchisonia  ;  Brachiopoda,  of  the  genera 
Orthis  and  Strophomena  ;  Lamellihranchiaia^  of  the  genera  Tellinomya 
and  Ambonychia  ;  and  zoophytes  or  corals  in  fragments. 

The  Pleurotomaria  subconicaj  Omocera^  pafidion,  Tellinomya  cwieatu^ 
Ormoceras  tenuifilum^  Tellinomya  ventrieosa^  and  species  of  Orthocera  and 
AmbanychiUj  are  the  fossils  occurring  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The 
casts  of  some  of  these  come  out  in  great  perfection. 

E  CO  no  mica  I    Oeology  . 

Building  Stone, — All  three  of  the  above  described  formations  or  divi- 
sions of  the  Trenton  rocks  furnish  stone  adapted  for  building  and  ordi- 
nary mason  work.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Galena  limestone. 
The  quarries  at  Harlem  and  Cherry  Valley  furnish  excellent  materials 
for  solid  and  massive  railroad  masonry.  The  public  school  building  in 
the  city  of  Rockford  is  a  model  of  architectural  beauty,  and  solid  impo- 
sing grandeur.  No  painter's  art  could  improve  its  present  rich,  warm 
color.  The  beautiful  cream  colored  residences  scattered  about  the  city, 
present  an  equally  striking  appearance.  When  dressed  and  laid  up  of 
equal  thickness,  nothing  can  excel  the  effect  of  these  stone  residences. 
We  have  heard  much  said  of  the  beauty  and  aristocratic  appearance  of 
brown-stone  fronts  in  other  wealthy  cities ;  but  no  stone  ever  quarried, 
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nnlesB  it  be  tlie  marbles  or  the  flesli-cjolored  granites,  presents  a  more 
striking,  solid,  lionie-like  appearance  than  these  same  (!reani  colored 
hme^tones  of  the  Forest  City.  When  built  up  as  these  people  know- 
how  to  build  thi  m,  they  are  an  architectural  miracle  of  stone  and  mor- 
tar. The  rich,  warm,  soft,  cream  color  attains  its  richest,  warmest  and 
softest  hues  in  the  stones  taken  from  the  Rockford  quarries.  It  bathes 
them  with  a  tint  beautiful  as  Nature  uses,  when,  with  a  brush  of  sun- 
beams, she  lays  her  golden  yellow  upon  the  ripe  ears  of  corn.  And 
not  only  is  the  material  beautiful,  but  it  is  lasting,  seasoning  when  long 
exposed  into  almost  the  hardness  of  granite  itself.  Let  wealthy  build- 
ers hereafter,  instead  of  sending  for  Milwaukee  brick  to  put  into  their 
palatial  residences,  go  to  the  rich  outcrops  of  the  Galena  limestone,  and 
dig  from  thence  a  building  material  every  w^ay  more  durable,  more 
l>eautiful,  and  more  simply  grand. 

The  Buflt'  and  the  Blue  also  furnish  stone  of  good  quality  for  all  or- 
dinary mason  work,  and  it  is  easily  quarried  and  easily  worked.  The 
dark  blue  strata,  w^hen  handsomely  dressed  and  laid  up,  either  by 
itself,  or  alternating  with  the  lighter  colored,  presents  a  picturesque 
and  quaint  appearance ;  but  the  colors  are  not  fixed  and  fast  like  that 
of  the  Galena. 

Lime, — The  Buif  limestone,  of  Rockton,  w  ill  not  burn  a  good  quick- 
lime, but  would  doubtless,  if  properly  managed,  make  a  fair  hydraulic 
lime.  Some  of  the  Blue  limestones  will  make  a  fair  quick-lime ;  but 
the  Galena  limestone  excels  all  others  in  the  quality  of  this  usefid  ma- 
terial, which  can  be  obtained  in  inexliaustible  quantities  from  its  con- 
venient quarries.  The  New  York  peri)etual  patent  lime  kiln  in  the  city 
of  Rockford,  before  referred  to,  turns  out  thousands  of  bushels  every 
summer  month  of  an  excellent  biulding  and  whitewashing  lime.  It  is 
a  high  structure,  perhaps  ten  feet  in  diameter  within  its  circular  walls. 
Perpetual  fires  burn  away  at  the  bottom ;  the  sinking,  glowing  mass  is 
constantly  replenished  at  the  top  with  cart  loads  of  stones  the  size  of 
a  man's  fist;  and  daily  from  the  lime  pot  below  the  hot,  dusty,  crumbly 
stones,  soon  to  be  transformed  by  the  hissing  touch  of  water  into  white 
floury  lime,  are  shoveled  into  a  convenient  store  house. 

Sands  and  Clays, — Sands  for  all  economical  purposes  are  found  almost 
anywhere  along  the  river  banks,  or  may  be  dug  from  thickly  strewn 
drift  deposits.  Clay,  to  burn  into  a  good  common  red  brick,  may  be 
had  in  almost  any  of  the  underlying  subsoils.  The  subsoil  clays  just 
above  the  soldiers'  ojji  camping  grounds,  a  mile  or  two  above  Rockford, 
are  of  excellent  quality  for  brick  making  purposes.  While  there  last 
summer,  a  powerful  compressing  machine,  called  "  The  Little  Giant," 
we  believe,  operated  by  a  steam  engine,  was  at  work  pressing  dry  dust 
into  bricks  solid  enough  to  be  handled.    These,  when  burned,  came  out 
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a  beautiful  cherry  color,  rivaling  in  appe«nranee  and  richness  of  color- 
ing the  far-famed  Philadelphia  cherry-colored  brick.  If  the  experiment 
then  being  tried  proves  a  success,  another  branch  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry will  be  added  to  the  many  already  possessed  by  this  energetic 
little  city. 

Mineral  wealth, — Of  this  the  county  possesses  very  little.  Although 
covered  to  so  large  an  extent  by  the  real  lead-bearing  rocks,  no  bodies 
of  mineral  have  ever  been  found  in  the  county.  Tracer  of  lead  are 
found  in  many  of  the  worked  exposures,  and  bits  of  float  mineral  are 
ofteu  picked  up  in  the  gravel  beds  ;  but  these  are  simply  matters  of  cu- 
riosity, and  denote  no  workable  bodies  of  the  lead  ore.  Tlie  modes  of 
occurrence  of  the  galena  or  lead  ore  over  the  lead  basin  are  very  pecu- 
liar. A  few  well  known  centres  of  deposit  exist.  A  radius  of  a  few 
miles  around  these  seems  to  be  productive.  All  outside,  even  where  the 
conditions  would  seem  to  be  favorable,  is  luiproductivo. 

Bog  iron  ore  exists  about  many  of  the  springs,  but  for  economical 
purposes  the  deposit  is  worthless.  Copper,  in  it«  pure  state,  is  often 
met  with.  No  deposit  of  the  metal  exists.  It  is  all  float  material, 
found  in  connection  with  the  drift,  and  comes  originally  from  the  Lake 
Superior  coi>per  deposits.  A  crevice  in  the  Galena  rocks  at  Cherry 
Valley  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  float  copper  deposited  in  it.  It 
has  all  been  removed.  A  railroad  laborer  found,  in  a  gravel  bed  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county,  a  boulder  or  nugget  weighing  fourteen 
pounds.  He  sold  it  to  a  tinner,  who  shipped  it  to  Chicago,  and  it  found 
its  way  into  the  general  copper  trade.  Hon.  Anson  S.  Miller,  of  Kock- 
ford,  has  in  his  cabinet  of  minerals  a  handsome  specimen  of  several 
pounds  weight,  found  in  digging  a  well  some  thirty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. But  all  these  are  rather  matters  of  interesting  speculation,  and 
are  not  of  much  economical  value  to  the  county. 

Peat — No  peat  beds  of  value  were  noticed  in  the  examinations  of 
this  county.  The  land  is  too  well  drained  to  afford  favorable  conditions 
for  the  growth  of  this  useful  material.  In  the  region  of  Sugar  river, 
in  the  sloughs,  swales  and  marshes  there  existing  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  about  the  rise  of  some  of  the  small  streams  south  of  Kock  river, 
some  small  beds  of  imperfect  peat  and  black  muck  doubtless  do  exist ; 
but  they  will  never  he  of  value  as  a  fuel,  and  are  only  adapted  for  use 
as  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil. 

Fruit — Apples  and  pears  of  the  hardy  varieties  succeed  well,  and 
more  than  enough  for  home  consumption  is  raised.  The  garden  fruits 
produce  large  crops.  The  somewhat  sandy  natuil  of  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  strawberry.  We  saw,  when  there,  patches  of  ground 
blushing  red  with  this  delicious  fruit.  The  crop  of  leaves  was  not 
heavy,  but  the  berries  lay  thick  in  tempting  bunches  over  the  ground. 
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Boys  and  women,  with  red  stained  hands,  were  gathering  them  into 
baskets  for  the  Rockford  market.  Orchards  planted  in  unexposed  situa- 
tions, or  properly  protected  by  timber  belts,  bear  well,  and  the  crop  is 
remunerative  and  reasonably  sure.  Hardy  vines,  with  winter  protec- 
tion, bear  bountifully,  and  may  be  maile  a  source  of  profit.  The  straw- 
berry, currant,"  and  gooseberry  may  be  raised  in  great  abundance  with- 
out protection.  The  strawbeiTy,  however,  does  better  with  a  covering 
of  coarse  straw  during  the  winter,  which  need  not  be  removed  in  the 
spring. 

As  to  the  grape  growing  and  wine  producing  facilities  of  this  part  of 
the  State,  we  refer  those  desirous  of  further  information  to  our  report 
ui^on  Whiteside  county,  where  the  subject  has  received  more  attention 
from  the  horticulturists. 

/  n  d  i  a  n   A  n  t  i  q  u  i  ties. 

Tlie  Indian  race  is  fading  away  before  the  resistless  march  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization.  At  his  present  rapid  decrease  the  Indian  will  soon 
be  a  historic  man.  But  he  has  left  memorials  which  will  last  when  the 
proudest  builded  monuments  of  his  all-conquering  foes  have  crumbled 
nito  oblivion.  The  geography  and  significan(»e  of  our  Indian  names  is 
a  very  wonderful  subject.  Flint  arrow  points  and  si)ear  hetids  Jire  fre- 
quently picked  up,  while  stone  axes  and  smooth,  oblong  instruments, 
sharp  at  one  end,  and  used  for  skinning  animals,  are  of  not  iinfrequent 
occurrence. 

But  the  most  common  objects  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian  are  the 
mounds,  in  common  speech,  thought  to  be  of  Indian  origin.  The  mound 
builders,  whoever  they  \\ipre,  once  swarmed  in  the  valleys  and  wood- 
lands, sat  down  upon  every  picturesque  spot  along  the  streams,  and 
left  their  mound-builded  structures  as  memorial  monuments  of  their 
bus.>  lives.  We  shall  not  in  this  place  discuss  their  age  or  their  origin, 
but  simply  describe  some  of  the  most  prominent  ones  noticed  in  this 
county.  They  do  not  belong  to  its  geology,  but  they  are  matters  of 
great  interest  to  thoughtful  men.  The  antiquarian  and  archaeologist, 
if  not  geologists,  are  laboring  in  a  field  close  bordering  upon  the  do- 
main of  that  earth-delving  science. 

Three  classics  of  these  mounds  were  noticed  and  examined.  There 
was  the  i^ommon  round  mound,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and 
from  two  and  a  half  to  five  feet  high.  Mounds  of  this  description  are 
V(Ty  numerous.  There  is  a  large  group  of  them  on  the  banks  of  Bock 
river,  six  or  seven  miles  l>elow  Rockford.  At  many  other  places  along 
this  stream  they  exist  in  scattered  groups.  On  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  within  the  city  limits  of  Rockford,  and  a  short  distance  above  the 
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bridge  on  Main  street,  several  A'ery  large  ones  are  preserved  in  the  pri- 
vate grounds  of  citizens.  But  the  locality  where  they  are  met  with  in 
the  greatest  numbers  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishwaukee,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county,  near  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  of 
that  name.  Scx>res  of  them  are  scattered  about  here,  and  scores  more 
have  been  nearly  obliterated  by  the  sacriligious  ploughshai'e  of  the 
white  man.  The  oldest  inhabitants  recall  many  occasions  where  bands 
of  Indians,  pilgi-im-like,  returned  to  these  silent  mounds,  and  held  over 
them  for  days  their  mystic  powwows. 

The  oblong-shaped  mound  is  of  much  rarer  occurrence.  At  the  lo- 
cality in  Kockford  already  alluded  to  there  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  about  twelve  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  and  three  or  four  feet  high. 

Near  by  this  one  is  a  mound  of  the  tliird  cla,ss,  or  those  having  a  fan- 
ciful resemblance  to  some  form  of  animal  life.  In  Rockford  it  is  known 
as  the  "  Turtle  mound."  But  it  resembles  an  aligator  with  his  head 
cut  off  more  than  it  does  a  turtle.  We  give  its  dimensions  :  Whole 
length,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  width,  opposite  fore  legs,  fifty  feet ; 
width,  opposite  hind  legs,  tliirty-nine  feet ;  length  of  tail,  from  a  point 
opposite  hind  legs  to  end  of  tail,  one  hundred  and  two  feet ;  length, 
from  a  pohit  opiK)8ite  hind  to  a  point  opposite  fore  legs,  thirty-three 
feet ;  distance  from  opposite  fore  legs  to  w  here  neck  should  begin,  fif- 
teen feet. 

These  measurements  were  not  made  with  exactness,  but  are  simply 
paced-off  guesses.  The  figure  lies  up  and  down  the  river,  on  a  line 
almost  north  and  south,  the  tail  extending  northwanl.  The  body  rises 
into  a  mound  as  high  as  a  standing  man.  The  feet  and  tail  gradually 
extend  into  the  greensward,  growing  less  distinct  and  indefinable,  un- 
til they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  surixjunding  sod.  The  mea- 
surements across  the  body  at  the  legs  include  those  appendages,  which 
are  only  a  few"  feet  long. 

The  effigy,  whether  of  aligator,  lizard,  or  turtle,  seems  to  be  headless, 
and  no  depression  in  the  surrounding  soil  would  indicate  that  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  it  is  constructed  were  obtained  in  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

It  :s  a  curious  structure,  and  one  woiUd  like  to  know  its  true  history 
as  he  looks  upon  its  partially  defaced  form.  What  were  its  uses,  and 
who  builded  its  uncouth  animal  proportions,  may  be  better  answered 
by  the  researches  of  the  antiquarian  than  by  the  speculations  of  the 
geologist. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BOONE   COUNTY. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  smallest  oouuty  in  the  State,  comprising  only  eight 
townships  of  land.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  long  from  nortli  tx>  south, 
and  twelve  miles  wide  from  ea^it  to  west,  and  consequently  contains 
onlj'  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  square  miles.  It  is  situated  in  the 
north  tier  of  counties  of  the  State,  a  little  east  of  the  center  of  the  same. 
Its  boundaries  are  as  follows:  on  the  eii«t,  McHenry  county ;  on  the 
south,  DeKalb  county ;  on  the  west,  Winnebago  county ;  and  on  the 
north,  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Its  physical  geography  is  not  remarkable,  and  the  general  face  of  it« 
surface  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  neighboring  counties. 

The  townships  of  Spring  and  Flora,  and  in  fact  all  that  pju't  of  the 
county  south  of  the  Kishwaukee,  may  be  called  a  treeless  prairie,  char- 
acterized by  long,  low,  undulating  rolls,  and  low  ranges  of  hills  and 
ridgeiii.  In  some  i>lacei*  it  is  flat,  with  swales  and  sloughs  of  limited 
extent,  between  moist  marshes  and  black,  fat  meadow  lands.  A  few 
trees  skirt  along  Coon  creek  in  the  south-west,  and  scattered  pat<;he8  of 
timl)er  in  one  or  two  other  places  relieve  the  level  landscape.  A  broail, 
rich,  comi)Jiratively  level  Illinois  prairie,  these  hundred  noble  sections 
l)resei've  yet  some  of  that  primitive  beauty,  which  gave  two  townships 
their  names.  Before  the  busy  teeming  millions  of  the  sons  of  toil 
swarmed  over  the  fertile  West,  prairie  flowers,  in  spring-like  beauty 
and  autumnal  glory,  bloomed,  where  now  the  glancing  plow-share  turns 
the  spring  furrow,  and  the  golden-ripened  wheat  fields  dally  with  the 
fugitive  winds.  The  purple  and  golden  clouds  of  flowers,  that  used  to 
lay  on  these  prairies,  are  now  no  more ;  but  in  their  place  the  tasselled 
Indian  corn  waves  its  head,  and  men  are  growing  rich  from  the  cultiva- 
tion in  useful  crops  of  these  old  flower-beds  of  nature. 

But  leaving  these  prairies,  the  county  changes  its  a})pearanc^  north 
of  the  Kishwaukee.  It  becomes  rougher  and  more  rolling.  Although 
still  good  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  soil  becomes  thinner  and  lighter 
colored.  More  streams  are  met  with.  These  are  margined  with  hills  to 
some  extent,  and  hilly  ban'ens.     Wide  stretches  of  rather  light  timber 
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and  brushwood  extend  for  miles  along  the  streams  and  over  the  inter- 
vening highlands.  Here  and  there  a  grove  of  better  timber  may  be 
seen.  Small  prairies,  praiiie  openings,  and  long  stretches  of  prairie 
still  exist  in  every  direction,  but  it  soon  becomes  difficult  to  tell  whether 
the  rather  poor  timber  or  the  iiTCgular  prairie  land  predominates,  es- 
pecially after  passing  nearly  into  the  northern  third  of  the  county. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  this  third  of  the  county,  except 
that  considerable  w  et  and  swampy  land  is  noticed.  Many  of  the  streams 
of  the  county  take  their  origin  in  these  low  lands.  The  north-western 
part  of  the  county  has  considerable  praiiie,  and  much  wet  land ;  the 
north-eastern  has  more  timber,  is  higher  and  dryer,  and  on  towai'ds  the 
"  Big  foot "  prairie,  in  Wisconsin,  contains  good  farming  lands. 

The  timber  consists  mostly  of  black,  white,  burr,  red,  yellow,  and 
some  rarer  varieties  of  the  oak,  black  walnut  and  butternut,  shell-bark 
and  common  hickory,  Cottonwood,  sugar  maple,  honey  locust,  sycamore, 
Walter  and  slippery  elm,  haw,  dogwood,  common  poplar,  w^hite  and  red 
ash,  red  cedar,  white  pine,  linden  or  basswood,  common  swamp  willow, 
and  a  few  other  shrubs  and  plants.  Many  of  these  are  seldom  met  w  ith, 
and  indeed  the  groves  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  made  up  princi- 
pally of  the  common  black  and  white  oaks  to  be  met  with  in  the  poorer 
timbered  regions  of  Northern  Illinois.  The  allu\Tial  lands  skirting  the 
larger  streams  are  the  only  places  where  many  of  the  above  species  of 
trees  can  be  noticed  at  all. 

Boone  county,  for  the  most  part,  is  well  watered.  The  Kishwaukee, 
here  called  a  river,  enters  it  on  the  east,  not  far  from  the  center  of  the 
eastern  line  of  the  township  of  Bonus,  and  crosses  in  long,  easy  flowing 
curves,  entering  Winnebago  at  the  village  of  Cherry  Valley.  It  is  a 
stream  of  considerable  size,  not  very  swift  current,  reasonably  clear 
waters  ;  and  affords  fair  water  powers  at  Cheny  Valley  and  Belvidere; 
Coon  creek  comes  in  from  the  south-east,  and  falls  into  it  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tow  nship  of  Bonus.  This  is  the  only  tributary  worth  naming 
on  the  south  side,  w  ithin  the  county  limits.  On  the  north,  the  Piscasaw 
creek  comes  in  almost  exactly  on  the  center  of  the  eastern  boundary 
line  of  the  township  of  Boone,  and  flows  in  a  south-west  direction,  until 
it  is  lost  in  the  Kishwaukee  at  Belvidere.  It  is  a  light  stream — too 
light  for  available  water  powers.  Beaver  creek  comes  in  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  county,  flows  in  a  direction  west  of  south,  and 
joins  the  Kishwaukee  a  short  distance  above  the  town  of  Cherry  Valley. 
It  is  similar  to  the  Piscasaw,  and  not  valuable  for  water  powders.  Some 
small  streams,  in  the  township  of  Manchester,  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  county,  flow  over  towards  Rock  river,  but  they  are  small  and  in- 
significant. These  water  courses  and  their  small  tributaries  abundantly 
water  the  cx)unty,  and  adapt  it  to  stock  raising  and  agricultural  purposes. 
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Oeoloyical    Formations. 

The  Cincinnati  group  and  the  upper  division  of  the  Trenton  lime- 
stones are  the  only  rocks  which  outcrop,  or  in  any  manner  show  them- 
selves, in  this  county.  About  its  north-western  corner,  extending  to 
even  some  distance  within  its  borders,  the  middle  and  lower  Trenton 
limestones  doubtless  are  the  underlying  rocks;  but  the  ynowhere  outcrop 
that  I  could  notice.  The  deposits  of  the  Quaternary  system  are  exten- 
sive in  the  county,  covering  it  over  in  many  places  to  a  great  depth.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  geological  fonnations  of  Boone  county  are 
few,  and  its  geology  cx)mparatively  simple.  The  following  section  of  the 
rocks  exposed  and  the  superficial  deposits,  is  comparatively  correct; 
although  nothing  but  an  approximation  to  the  thickness  of  the  latter 
can  be  given : 

Section  of  Formations  in  Boone  County. 

Alluvium,  principally  partially  stratified  clays,  sands  and  fine  gravels,  along  the  Kishwaukce, 

Trith  loams  and  surface  soils SO  feet 

Light  colored,  velvety,  tough,  tenacious,  impervious  potters'  clay ^ 30     " 

Ordinary  drift  deposits,  consisting  of  the  usual  sands,  gravels,  hard  pan  and  clays 35     " 

Cincinnati  shales ;  the  formation  much  deeper,  but  worked  to  a  depth  of 18     ** 

The  Galena  limesttme,  worked- •. 35     •* 

Lower  Trenton  limestones Unknown 
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S u rfa  ce    Geology. 

The  surface  geology  consists  of  the  usual  Quaternary  deposits,  except 
that  the  loess  is  perhaps  entirely  wanting.  The  alluvial  deposits 
along  the  small  streams  are  narrow,  rich  and  black.  On  the  Kishwau- 
kee  they  are  wider  and  deeper,  intermingled  with  sands  and  fine  gravels; 
and  bear,  in  places,  a  heavy  gro\\i;h  of  bottom  timber.  The  usual  thin 
prairie  soils,  swamp  mucks  and  peats  of  various  degrees  of  parity  and 
ripeness,  make  uj)  the  rest. 

The  drift  proper  is  a  heavy  body  of  abraded  and  transported  materi- 
als. Over  that  part  of  the  county  underlaid  by  the  Cincinnati  shales 
there  is  a  thinner  supeiUcial  deposit  of  a  fine,  laminated,  comminuted 
clay,  of  a  light  ashy  or  blue  color ;  bearing  mingled  evidence  of  depo- 
sition in  still  waters  and  the  dissolving  in  situ  of  the  underlying  clayey 
shale  rocks.  No  extensive  gravel  beds  exist;  but  occasional  large 
boulders  may  bo  noticed,  more  especially  lying  about  tlve  low  spiingy 
places. 

But  leaving  the  gently  rolling  prairies,  and  going  northward  to  the 
region  underlaid  by  the  Galena  limestone,  the  reddish  clays,  hard-pan 
and  coarse  gravel  beds  of  the  upper  members  of  the  drift  largely  pre- 
dominate. A  few  miles  west  of  Capron  are  localities  where  boiUders  of 
the  average  size  of  a  man's  head,  lay  thickly  strewn  over  the  ground. 

-14 
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These  were  noticed  to  lie  thicke^st  where  boggy  and  springy-  places  were 
met  with,  surrounded  by  rougher  and  more  rolling  land.  The  boulders 
are  all  from  the  metamori)liic  regions  of  the  north,  and  consist  of  granite, 
gneiss,  hornblende,  trap,  and  some  other  varieties,  with  their  various 
combinations.  Across  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  county  these 
boulders  were  noticed  in  a  greater  or  less  abundance,  associated  with 
clays  arid  sometimes  clayey  sands.  Across  the  central  part  of  the  county 
the  coarse  gravel  beds,  uustratified  hanl-pan,  and  partially  stratified 
clays  make  up  the  surface  covering  of  the  rocks.  Under  these,  all  over 
this  region,  laminated  clays  rest  upon  the  indurated  rocks  below.  Some 
of  the  gravel  beds  northwest  of  Cale<lonia  are  almost  a  mile  long,  and 
several  feet  deep.  They  are  made  up  of  materials  very  much  rounded 
and  abraided  ;  are  partially  stratified ;  the  gravel  is  of  all  sizes,  inter- 
mingled with  clean  sand.  A  low  drift  hill  of  gravelly  clay  lies  close  to 
Belvidere,  on  which  the  court  house  stands.  In  the  banks  of  the  Kish- 
waukee,  a  short,  distance  below  the  bridge  between  the  north  and  south 
parts  of  the  city,  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream,  are  outcrops  of 
the  bank  of  tenacious  potters'  clay,  before  referred  to.  It  runs  under 
at  least  a  i)art  of  the  city,  and  in  one  place  borings  for  some  public 
work  showed  it«to  he  some  seventy  feet  in  thickness.  At  another  locality 
some  workmen  were  sinking  a  well.  After  going  through  this  deposit, 
which  there  was  much  thinner,  water  rushed  into  the  well  so  fast  that 
the  men  could  hardly  get  out  in  safety. 

In  many  places  I  hoard  of  the  traditional  nuggets  of  copper  tliat  pre- 
viously had  been  found  among  the  gravel  and  boulders,  but  I  could  not 
succeed  in  finding  any  myself.  Over  this  whole  region,  in  connection 
with  my  observations  upon  the  drift,  I  watched  closely  in  order  that  I 
might  detect  indications  of  glacial  action ;  but  I  am  forced  somewhat 
reluctantly  to  admit  that  atmospheric  and  chemical  agencies  and  aque- 
ous forces  probably  explain  most  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  these 
superficial  deposits.  In  the  morraine-like  hillocks  of  Ogle  county 
glacial  action,  I  think,  is  more  manifest. 

The  Cincimmti  Shales. — ^As  already  intimated,  the  shaly  rocks  of 
this  deposit  underly  nearly  all  that  part  of  the  county  south  of  the 
Kish waukee.  Coon  creek  doubtless  cuts  down  to  the  Galena ;  but  all  the 
prairie  ridges  show  the  outcroppings  of  the  former  rocks,  although 
worked  exposures  are  rare.  In  fact  there  is  but  two  good  stone  quarries 
in  Boone  county:  one  in  the  Cincinnati  shales,  five  or  six  miles  south  of 
Belvidere,  and  one  in  the  Galena  limestone  three  or  four  miles  north- 
west of  the  city.  The  former  of  these  is  opened  in  the  brow  of  a  low 
hill.  A  few  feet  of  clay  and  subsoil  is  stripped  fix)m  the  surface  of  the 
shingly  rocks.  The  fcrmation  is  quarried  into  about  eighteen  feet  in 
depth,  and  great  quantities  of  stone  have  been  removed  and  haided  for 
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Diaiiy  miles  over  the  surrounding  country,  and  into  the  city  of  Belvi- 

dere.    The  quarry,  or  rather  series  of  quarries,  is  a  source  of  profit,  not 

so  much  on  account  of  the   valuable  properties  of  the  stone,  as  on  ac-  r 

count  of  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  quarried  and  the  scarceness  of  ^ 

all  kinds  of  stone  in   the  county.    We  noticed  here  flagging  stones 

twelve  by  twenty-one  feet,  and  three  or  four  indices  thick,  without  an 

api)arent  crack. 

On  some  parts  of  the  rocky  walls  here  exiK)8ed  to  the  air,  the  "tooth 
of  time''  has  made  a  marked  impression.  The  rock  is  crumbling  and 
decaying  rapidly.  Draw  the  finger  over  it  and  a  shower  of  small  frag- 
ments fall  to  the  rocky  floor. 

About  Garden  Prairie,  near  the  line  between  this  and  McHenry 
county,  this  formation  is  quamed  and  hauled  north  and  north-west 
over  the  county  for  seven  or  eight  miles,  for  purx)oses  of  ordinary  stone 
masonry. 

At  no  other  places  in  the  county  is  it  worked.  No  natural  outcrops 
exist,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  disintegrates  and  covers  up 
its  natural  outcrops ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  its  boundaries  by  the 
gently  undulating  elevations,  the  marshy  springs  along  their  base,  the 
color  of  the  waters  that  trickle  down  the  slopes,  and  the  nature  of  the 
overlying  clays  themselves. 

The  formation  here  is  unfossiliferous  to  a  high  degree.  Nothing  but 
a  few  indistinct  tracings  of  fucoids  or  sea  weeds  were  noticed. 

T/f€  Qalena  Limestone. — Two-thirds  of  this  county  perhaps  is  under- 
laid by  the  lead-bearing  rocks  of  the  Ti*enton  limestone.  And  yet  in 
all  this  extent  of  superficial  area  there  is  but  one  good  outcrop,  and  one 
place  where  the  Galena  is  worked  to  any  extent  or  advantage.  This 
is  at  the  exposure  on  Beaver  creek,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  north- 
west of  Belvidere.  Here  the  quarry  is  worked  to  the  depth  of  thirty- 
five  feet.  The  stone  Ls  massive  and  solid.  Some  of  the  bottom  layers 
are  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  thickness.  Much  stone  has  been  quar- 
ried here  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  bridge  at  Belvidere  and 
for  building  purposes  in  the  surrounding  country. 

The  country  round  the  quarry  is  barrens  and  oak  openings,  with  brush- 
woo<l  and  a  thin  whitish  soil.  The  upper  strata  of  this  outcrop  are  thin 
enough  to  be  readily  removed  with  pick  and  wedge  and  crowbar;  but 
the  lower  ones  can  only  be  displaced  by  patient  blasting. 

I  found  here  many  of  the  characteristic  fossils,  such  as  Recept<iculite8 
8ulcat/ij  Murclmonia  gravillH^  M,  gigas,  Pleurotmnaria  anguluta,  Amhony- 
ch\4i^  Jkllcrophony  sind  fragments  of  Orfhocera. 

Leaving  this  quarry,  my  examinations  indicate  that  both  Beaver 
creek  and  the  Piscasaw,  for  their  whole  length  in  this  county,  are  un- 
derlaid by  the  Galena  limestone.    From  Belvidere,  on  a  line  east  of 
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north,  through  the  townships  of  Bonn^^  Boone  and  L^roy,  to  Capron, 
and  on  nearly  to  the  State  line ;  thence  west  a  few  mile$ :  thence  south 
along  the  center  township  line  of  the  connty,  through  Shermaorille,  to 
the  starting  point ;  thence  north-west  to  Caledonia,  and  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  same ;  thence  back  on  any  convenient  road  to  the  starting 
point ;  thence  west  on  the  north  Rockford  road  to  the  coonty  line,  and 
on  all  this  extent  of  conntrj'  gone  over,  I  only  saw  indications  of  this 
limestone.  Only  a  few  imperfect,  crumbly  outcrops  were  seen  in  the 
faces  of  some  of  the  little  hilLs ;  not  such  as  would  pay  to  work. 

On  the  Upper  Beaver  and  round  the  feeding  springs  of  one  of  the 
Kinnikinniks,  some  poor  specimens  of  stone  are  quarried,  such  as  are 
used  for  the  foundations  of  houses  about  Capron  and  in  that  part  of  the 
county. 

Blue  Limestone. — On  the  map  I  have  marked  the  north-western  part 
of  Boone  county  with  the  colors  indicating  the  lower  divisions  of  the 
Trenton  formation.  Its  close  proximity  to  Roscoe  and  Beloit,  with  some 
surface  indications,  lead  me  to  believe  that  these  would  be  the  surface 
rocks,  if  the  superincumbent  clays  -were  removed.  No  outcroi>s,  how- 
ever, were  noticwl,  and  the  matter  is  of  little  general  or  economical  in- 
terest. 

JE c Gnomical    Geology. 

Building  Stone. — Building  stones  are  scarce  in  Boone  coimty.  They 
are  worth  about  five  dollars  i)er  cortl  in  the  quarries,  after  being  dug 
and  prepared  for  loading. 

The  quarry  on  Beaver  creek  furnishes  a  solid,  massive,  hard  stone, 
very  suitable  for  bridge  piers,  culverts,  and  other  railroad  masonry,  or 
any  solid  enduring  masonic  work.  Tt  requires,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
labor  to  adapt  it  to  the  lighter  kinds  of  masonry-.  The  stone  is  in 
active  demand,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  other  quarries  in  the  surround- 
ing country.  Most  of  the  heavy  building  stones  used  in  Belvidere, 
such  as  church  foundations  and  other  like  work,  are  obtained  at  this 
place. 

The  quarry  in  the  Cincinnati  shales  south  of  Belvidere,  already  re- 
ferred to,  furnishes  most  of  the  stone  used  in  that  city  for  the  lighter 
kinds  of  work,  such  as  foundations  for  ordinary  houses,  ordinary  cellar 
walls,  walling  wells,  and  light  kinds  of  masonry  generally.  It  also  fur- 
nishes stone  for  a  large  extent  of  country  over  the  surrounding  i>rairie8. 

The  ease  with  which  they  can  be  quarried  and  broken  into  bhxjks  of 
any  required  superficial  area,  makes  them  well  adapted  for  these  pur- 
poses. The  layers  are  from  two  to  four  or  five  inches  thick,  and  break 
with  ease  in  any  required  direction. 
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In  many  places  the  CinciunHti  shales  are  useless  as  a  building  stone, 
owing  to  the  ease  witli  which  they  disintegrate  and  crumble  away. 
But  here  they  seem  to  answer  a  fair  purpose  for  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  devoted.  At  Gen.  IIuulbut's  residence,  in  Behidere,  we  were 
shown  some  of  them  which  had  been  in  use  twenty  years,  and  yet  they 
seemed  little  gnawed  into  by  the  tooth  of  time.  For  flagging  stones 
they  can  be  obtained  of  any  desired  size  and  shape,  and  where  so  used 
in  Belvidere  they  seem  to  be  answering  quit«  well  for  this  purpose. 

We  would  not  advise  the  iLse  of  stone  from  the  Cincinnati  group  for 
solid  work,  or  in  structures  which  are  to  stand  the  test  of  ages.  Some 
of  it  will  season  so  far  as  to  become  enduring;  but  occasionally  stones 
will  be  found,  in  the  most  carefully  constructeil  work  that  can  be  built, 
which,  after  a  few  years'  exposure  to  the  rains  and  frosts,  will  begin  to 
crumble  and  melt  into  their  kindred  clay. 

Lime. — At  the  Galena  quarrj-,  above  referred  to,  a  lime  kiln  is  in  suc- 
cessful oi)eration,  and  a  good  quality  of  coumion  quick  lime  is  burned. 
We  believe,  however,  the  city  of  Belvidere  finds  it  more  economical  to 
use  lime  shipped  on  the  railroad  from  other  places.  A  good  perpetual 
lime  kiln  at  the  Beaver  creek  quany  would  furnish  abundance  of  good 
lime,  and  would  pay  well. 

Minerah, — No  mineral  wealth  exist-s  in  the  county.  Bog  iron  ore  in 
some  of  the  bogs  and  marshes  west  of  Capron  was  noticed  in  considera- 
ble abundance.  Piece^s  of  float  coi)per  are  frequently  picked  up  in  the 
gravels  of  the  drift.  Traces  of  lead  are  sometimes  found  in  the  Galena 
limestone.  Springs  of  chalybeate  water  exist  in  phwr^.  But  all  these 
are  matters  of  curiosity  and  interest,  rather  than  sources  of  economical 
value. 

Sands  and  Clays, — From  the  ordinary  clay  and  sand  banks  almost 
everywhere  abounding  in  more  or  less  purity,  sand  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  clay  for  ordinary  red  brick,  may  be  obtained  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  subsoil  over  most  of  the  Galena  rocks  makes  a  good  com- 
mon brick. 

The  bed  of  potters'  clay,  before  alluded  to,  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  When  ground  and  mixed  with  sand,  it  make  a  hard, 
handsome,  cream-colored  brick,  quit«  as  beautiful,  and  perhaps  more 
enduring,  than  the  far-famed  Milwaukee  brick.  The  front  of  the  large 
new  church  in  Belvidere  is  built  of  this  material.  For  this  purpose 
alone  this  bed  of  clay  is  valuable.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  an  ar- 
ticle of  common  crockery  might  not  l)e  manufactured  out  of  it  in  unlim- 
ited quantities.  Even  a  queensware  of  fair  quality  might  be  made  from 
this  deposit. 

When  first  dug  the  clay  is  tough  and  tenacious.  The  spade  is  forced 
into  it  with  difticulty.    The  color  is  between  a  milk-white  and  chocolato 
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brown.  When  dry  it  breaks  with  a  somewhat  coiichoidal  fracture ;  has 
a  fat,  unctions  feel  to  the  fingers,  and  becomes  light<3r  in  color.  We  do 
not  know  its  chemical  composition. 

Peat — In  the  township  of  Bonus,  near  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Chap- 
man, and  partly  owned  by  him,  is  a  i>eat  bog  of  about  twenty  acres  in 
extent  A  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  ]>ana  also  own  peat  land  in  the  same 
slough.  Perhaps  the  bog  contains  in  all  forty  acres.  It  is  in  a  swale 
or  slough  running  down  into  the  Piscasaw  creek  in  an  east  and  we«t  di- 
rection. It  is  susceptible  of  easy  drainage.  I  spent  some  time  in  ex- 
amining this  peat  bed.  It  was  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  stMlgy 
grass ;  quaked  and  shook  as  we  walked  over  it ;  had  the  usual  carpet  of 
the  sphagnum  mosses  spread  over  its  moist  floor,  and  permitted  us  al- 
most anywhere  readily  to  force  a  common  jmle  down  seven  or  eight 
feet.  The  deposit  is  undoubtedly  nine  or  ten  feet  thick  in  many  places. 
The  quality  of  the  peat  is  a  little  fibrous.  It  is  grass  iK^^at  rather  than 
moss  peat,  although  grass  and  moss  both  enter  into  its  composition. 
The  bed  is  in  a  splendid  formation  stage ;  the  peat  is  unripe  peat.  It 
might  be  succe^ssfully  used  a«  a  fertilizer ;  but  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  peat  exi)eriment  would  hardly  nmke  a  successfid  fuel.  When  prop- 
erly i)repared  and  condensed  it  will  make  a  good  fuel,  and  it  will  only 
be  a  few  years,  we  hope,  when  peat  nmchines  will  be  brought  to  such 
peifection  that  this,  and  all  equally  good  peat  deposits,  will  become 
sources  of  material  wealth  and  blessings  to  whole  (communities. 

In  the  township  of  Manche.st43r  I  also  heard  of  the  existence  of  peat 
of  good  quality,  but  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  bed.  Doubtless 
about  the  little  feeding  streams  of  the  Kinnikinniks  many  beds  of  value 
exist,  and  will  be  brought  to  light  when  i)eat  becomes  of  greater  eco- 
nomical value. 

In  d  i  a  n  Antiqu  i  ties  . 

The  Kishwaukee  was  a  favorite  stream  with  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  this  part  of  the  country.  No  very  conspicuous  mounds  were 
noticed,  but  the  usual  arrow  i)oints  and  stone  implements)  are  often 
picked  up.  Within  a  few  feet  of  the  northwest  corner  of  the  court 
house  in  Belvidere  the  spot  is  yet  pointed  out  where  "  Big  Thhnder,"  a 
renowned  Potawattamie  chief,  was  buried.  His  grave  was  surrounded 
with  ash  palisade^s,  the  bottoms  of  which  may  yet  be  traced  in  the 
ground.  He  was  buried  in  a  sitting  i)08ture  overlooking  the  beautifid 
plain  to  the  west.  He  had  prophesied  that  a  final  great  battle  would 
take  place  between  his  people  and  their  i>ale-faced  enemies,  in  which 
the  latter  would  be  perfectly  defeated ;  and  he  caused  himself  to  be 
buried  thus  that  he  might  view  the  bloody  conflict,  and  with  his  voice 
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of  tkimdor  cheer  ou  his  fierce  waiTiors,  as  in  life  he  was  wont  to  cheer 
them.  The  first  settlei*s  speak  of  seeing  his  huge  skeleton  sitting  in  itfl 
place  of  sepulture,  waiting  in  vain  for  the  great  battle.  By-and-by  his 
skull  disappeared,  and  its  disapi)earance  became  associated  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  the  visit  of  a  wandering  phrenologist.  But  the  rolling 
ye-ars  passed  pn.  Bone  by  bone  was  spirited  away.  The  palisades 
themselves  mouldered  into  dust.  Tlie  voice  of  the  chief  and  prophet 
waK  forever  stilled  in  death.  The  great  Indian  battle  remains  un- 
fought.  The  seat  of  the  Indian  tribe  is  covered  with  a  busy  little  city, 
and  the  i)lain  is  alive  with  the  pale-faced  race,  and  full  of  the  roar  of 
their  industry. 

Agricxilture  and  Fruit    Oroxcing . 

I  would- speak  of  the  fniit-gi'owing  and  agi'icultural  capabilities  of 
this  county;  but  the  remarks  made  in  the  geology  of  Winnebago  county, 
\k\\o\\  these  topics,  apply  to  Boone  county  nearly  as  well  as  they  do  to 
that  county,  and  we  refer  the  rejuler  to  that  rei)ort  for  remarks  ui)on 
these  subjects. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OGLE  COUNTY.         ^ 

This  large  aud  excellent  couuty  is  bounded  on  the  nortli  b^'  parts  of 
Stephenson  and  Winnebago  counties ;  on  the  ea«t,  by  DeKalb  county' ; 
on  the  south,  by  Le^  county ;  and  on  the  we^t  by  Carroll  county,  and  a 
small  portion  of  Whiteside  county,  just  touching  it  on  the  south-west 
corner.  It  is  thirty-nine  mile«  from  east  to  west,  and  about  twenty-one 
miles  trom  noith  to  south,  conUiining  eighteen  fall  townships  of  land, 
and  about  seven  half  townships.  It,  therefore,  contains  about  seven ' 
hundred  and  seventy-three  sections,  or  square  miles. 

Rock  river,  here  a  broad-flowing,  swift,  bubble-dancing  stream,  flows 
in  a  diagonal  direction  across  the  county,  entering  it  about  twelve  miles 
from  its  north-east  corner,  and  making  its  exit  about  eight  miles  east  of 
its  southeast  corner.  For  most  of  this  distance  tlie  stream  sweeps 
along  in  long,  undulating  curves,  except  at  Grand  DeTour,  where  it 
doubles  upon  itself  in  short  abrupt  crooks.  The  river  valley  here  is  un- 
like itself  further  north  and  south.  The  face  of  the  country  along  the 
river  is  abrupt,  rough,  broken  and  timbered.  In  only  a  few  phices  do 
the  prairie  vistas  open  down  to  the  water's  eilge,  aftbrding  glimpses  of 
the  broad  undulating  plains,  which  open  so  wide  beyond,  that  the  blue 
of  the  sky  and  the  green  of  the  rolling  sward  seem  to  mingle  in  a  far  off 
blending.  .  The  little  streams  on  either  side  have  cut  down  through  the 
hills,  leaving  bold  outcrops  of  the  Trenton  limestones  and  St.  Peter's 
sandstone. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery, 
as  displayed  in  Alpine  regions,  or  among  tUe  canons  and  wonders  of 
our  own  Sierra  Nevada  or  Rock^^  Mountain  chains,  where  the  slow-mov- 
ing glacier  creeps  among  eternal  rocks  down  to  the  evergreen  forests 
and  the  smiling  valleys ;  where  the  mount.ain-born  torrent  leaps  in  loam 
along  its  rocky  channel;. where  gorge  and  precipice  and  adamantine 
rocks,  in  wild  confusion  piled,  fill  the  soul  with  awe — to  one,  I  say,  fa- 
miliar with  such  scenes  as  these,  the  scenery  along  Kock  river,  in  Ogle 
county,  may  seem  .tame ;  but  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  prairies,  accus- 
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tomed  only  to  the  grassy  plains  and  green  slopes  of  his  native  State, 
bedecked  though  they  be  in  their  native  wildness  with  flowers  of  gayest 
hue,  to  him  there  is  a  charm  in  such  scenery,  as  a  ride  along  the  river 
bank  from  Byron  to  Dixon  discloses. 

The  resemblance  to  the  old  feudal  castles  of  England,  as,  half-ruined, 
moss-covered  and  ivy-draped,  they  are  preserved  to  us  in  picture  gal- 
leries, is  constant  and  recurring.  The  limestone  bluffs,  covered  half 
way  up  theii-  steep  sides  with  the  accumulated  talus  of  ages,  look  like 
mural  escarpments  and  Cyclopean  walls  among  the  wild  hills.  Tlie 
sandstone  cliffs  of  various  hues,  now  glancing  like  snow  hills  in  the  sun- 
shine, or  glowing  like  hills  of  flame  or  3^ellow,  when  stained  with  the 
red  oxide  of  iron,  are  weathered  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes.  Tlie 
rounded,  tower-like,  casemated  masses,  which  stand  out  in  bold  relief  at 
the  Indian  Pulpit,  three  or  four  miles  below  Oregon,  and  at  other  places 
along  this  heavy  outcrop  of  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone,  need  not  the  aid 
of  imagination  or  fancy  to  shape  themselves  into  dome  and  minaret, 
spire  or  cupola,  or  the  graceful  flutings,  carvings,  mouldings  and  col- 
umns of  Gothic,  Doric  or  Corinthian  architecture.  If  well  painted  in 
oil,  some  of  the  more  striking  scenes  would  illustrate  Illinois  landscapes 
of  no  mean  order  of  beaut3\ 

These  bold,  perpendicular  bluffs  of  rock  and  deep  ravines  cut  into 
them  by  the  little  streams,  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  an  exami- 
uatiou  of  the  geology  of  this  county,  and  will  be  again  referred  to  in 
another  part  of  this  report. 

At  Oregon  and  Grand  DeTour  good  dams  are  built  across  the  river, 
and  a  part  of  the  magnificent  powers  thus  obtained  are  made  available 
for  milling  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Dams  might  be  constructed 
at  many  other  points  on  the  river  within  this  county,  and  a  supply  of 
water  power  be  put  into  use,  unlimited  in  extent.  Indeed,  such  a  stream 
as  Rock  river,  for  water  powers,  is  hard  to  find ;  and  some  day  it  will 
enrich  all  this  part  of  the  State  with  its  mills,  manufactories,  factories, 
founderies  and  machine  shops.  Other  but  smaller  streams  run  through 
different  parts  of  the  county. 

On  the  north  side  of  Rock  river,  and  tributary  thereto,  is  Le>af  river 
and  Pine  creek.  The  former  rises  about  Adeline,  and  among  the  gravel 
hills  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county,  and  flowing  in  a  south-east 
course,  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  larger  river,  a  few  miles  be- 
low Byron.  It  is  a  considerable  stream,  and  affords  some  fair  w^ater 
powers  for  light  work.  Pine  creek  runs  into  Rock  river  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Grand  DeTour.  It  comes  down  irom  the  north,  making  a 
sweeping  bend  towards  the  east.  It  is  not  a  large  stream,  but,  geologi- 
cally, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  water  courses  we  ever  examined. 

—15 
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On  tlie  south  side  of  Rock  river,  tlie  two  streams  of  most  note  are 
Stillman's  run  and  Kite  river.  The  former  is  a  small  stream,  rising  in 
the  eastern  i)rairie  townships,  and  terminating  in  Rock  river,  a  mile  or 
two  above  Byron.  Those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war  need  not  be  told  that  this  stream  took  its  name  from  the  retreat  of 
a  detachment  of  white  soldiers  under  Major  Stillman,  after  it  had  been 
ambushed  and  defeated  by  a  band  of  Black  Hawk's  warriors.  Those 
slain  in  crossing  the  stream  were  buried  on  a  high  point  of  land,  near 
the  residence  of  Joshua  White,  Esq.  So  long  as  the  little  stream  flows, 
its  historic  name  will  preserve  the  memory  of  that  disgraceful  scare  and 
wild  retreat  from  an  almost  imaginary  danger.  The  latter  is  a  more 
considerable  body  of  water,  originating  mostly  in  the  county,  and  com- 
ing in  from  a  south-east  direction.  Its  mouth  is  near  the  little  village 
of  Daysville.    It  is  a  slow,  lazy  stream. 

The  count ly  is  rough,  and  more  or  less  rolling,  in  close  proximity  to 
all  these  streams,  except  Stillman's  run.  Tlie  rough,  hilly  part  of  the 
county,  along  the  streams,  is  covered  with  a  fair  growth  of  the  usual 
white  and  black  oak  timber.  None  of  it'could  be  called  heavy  timl)er, 
and  some  of  it  is  brushy  barrens.  Still,  all  these  streams,  with  a  few 
isolated  groves,  furnish  a  fair  su])pl3-  for  fuel  and  other  economical  uses. 

The  timber  soil  is  thin  and  white,  but  under  proper  cultivation,  re- 
turns good  crops  of  potatoes,  fruit,  cereal  grains,  and  garden  products. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  county,  however,  is  rich,  undulating 
prairie  land.  All  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  part,  all  the  western 
and  north-we«tem  part,  together  with  much  of  the  northern  part,  is 
prairie,  as  rich  and  beautiful  as  the  State  can  produce.  Whole  town- 
ships are  treeless.  These  j)rairies  are  covered  with  a  soil  composed  of 
the  fattest  prairie  loam.  In  a  part  of  the  Stat^,  where  all  the  counties 
are  prosperous.  Ogle  will  rank  among  the  foremost  in  agricultural  re- 
sources, and  in  the  elements  of  material  wealth.  The  amount  of  farm 
l)roducts  annually  raised  and  sold  are  enormous,  while  the  real  resources 
of  the  soil  are  not  yet  half  developed.  When  these  resources  shall  bo 
more  fully  developed,  and  the  vast  untouched  water  powers  of  Rock 
river  and  its  tributaries  shall  be  utilized,  this  county  will  attain  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  which  will  place  it  foremost  in  that  richest  portion 
of  the  Prairie  State,  lying  between  Rock  river  and  the  Mississi[)pi. 

Geologic  al  For  mat  io  nn. 

The  geology  of  Ogle  county  is  of  a  highly  interesting  character.  Be- 
sides the  usual  surface  deposits,  the  Galena,  Blue  and  Buft*  limestones 
of  the  Trenton  series,  and  the  Cincinnati  group,  are  all  developed  and 
outcrop ;  while  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  for  about  fourteen  miles  along 
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the  river  rises  in  bold  outeropa  of  from  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  feet 
in  thickness.  The  only  other  outcrops  of  this  interesting  formation  in 
the  Northern  part  of  the  Stat«  is  at  Starved  liock  and  Deer  Park,  on 
tlie  Illinois  river,  and  a  few  other  points  in  LaSalle  county. 

The  following  section  w  ill  show  the  measured  outcrops.  They  are  all 
thicker,  perhaps,  than  thcvse  ligures  indicate,  except  the  St.  Peter's  sand- 
stone. The  bottom  of  that  formation  and  its  full  outcrop,  we  thmk, 
was  reached.  The  floor  of  Rock  river,  three  or  four  miles  below  Oregon, 
where  its  thickest  develoi)ment  is  reached,  is  the  top  of  the  Oalciferous 
sandstone  or  Lower  Magnesian  limestone : 

Section  of  Ogle  county  formations. 

XJAital  surface  dopooitu,  oonoiAtiaj;  of  gauds,  clays,  soils  and  grarel  bods,  aggregate,  perhaps. ..  125  feet. 

CiDcinnati  group,  green  and  blue  shales 25  " 

Galena  limestone 35  ' ' 

Blue  Trenton  limestone 44  * ' 

Buff  Trenton  limestone 3<S  " 

St.  Peter's  sandstone,  white,  soft 300  *  * 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone —  *  * 

The  above  figures  indicate  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  surface  de- 
posits, the  St.  Peter's  sandstone,  and  perhaps  the  Buff  limestone.  The 
other  members  of  the  section  I  think  are  thicker  than  the  above 
measurements  indicate.  Nowhere  could  I  find  exposures  where  the  full 
thickness  could  be  determined.  Commencing  at  the  top,  we  will  describe 
these  formations  in  their  descending  order. 

Surface  Geology. 

The  usual  "river  bottoms "  exist  along  the  streams  to  a  limited  ex- • 
tent.  This,  together  with  the  common  prairie  soil,  a  vegetable  mold, 
covering  most  of  the  county,  comprises  the  extent  of  the  alluvial  de- 
j>osits.  The  drift  formation  is  much  more  heavily  developed.  Over  the 
southern  and  eastern  i)ortion  of  the  county,  and  along  the  lower  Rock 
river  bluffs,  it  thins  out  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  over  the  northern 
and  north we^stern  part/S  of  the  county  the  true  drift,  in  the  form  of  drift- 
hills  and  coarse  gravel-beds,  is  very  heavily  deposited,  reaching  a  thick- 
ness, ^«  we  have  above  indicated,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet. 
Over  the  parts  first  mentioned  fine-grained  clay,  sometimes  marly  and 
sometmes  sandy,  cover  the  nether  rocks.  These  clays  are  almost  uni- 
formly of  a  light  yellowish  color.  Few  gravel  beds  and  little  coarse 
gravel  can  be  noticed  in  passing  over  them.  Boulders  are  of  rarer  oc- 
currence than  in  any  other  portion  of  this  part  of  the  State.  It  is  not 
a  driftless  region,  but  the  drift  forces  have  acted  peacefully  here,  and 
nothing  but  the  finer  sediments  and  precipitates  of  the  water  were  here 
deposited  or  accumulated  under  the  action  of  chemical,  atmospheric  and 
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aqueous  agencies.    But  in  the  parts  of  the  county  last  mentioned,  vast 
accumulations  of  coarse  gravel,  commingled  with  fine  white  sand,  have 
been  deposited,  indicating  that  the  drift  forces  and  agencies  acted  here 
on  a  large  scale.    Around  the  head-waters  of  Leaf  river  these  gravel 
hills  are  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape.    About  three  miles  and  a 
half  north  of  Foreston,  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  passes  through  a 
range  of  these  hills.    The  company  have  there  opened  many  gravel 
pits  and  quarries,  and  are  constantly  loading  trains  for  the  purpose  of 
ballasting  their  road.    The  appearance  of  that  chain  of  hills  is  so  re- 
markable that  few  travelers  on  the  swiftly-flying  passenger  trains  fail 
to  notice  and  remark  upon  it.    East  of  the  track,  a  backbone  of  hills 
stretch  away  toward  Adeline,  broadening  and  widening  in  the  distance, 
until  they  resemble  great  ocean  waves  fixed  and  solid.    Our  pocket- 
level  showed  that  the  highest  hump  on  this  backbone,  measuring  from 
the  base,  was  about  one  hundred  and  three  feet,  while  to  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  brooks  some  distance  off,  the  descent  was  probably 
twenty  feet.    The  railroad  track  is  cut  through  these  gravel  hills  to  the 
depth  of  about  forty  feet.    For  that  depth  the  material  is  composed  of 
gravel,  from  the  size  of  jiebbles  to  that  of  small  boulders,  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  white  sand.    The  sand  is  almost  as  white  as  the 
St.  Peter's  sandstone,  except  where  stained  yellow  by  the  oxide  of  iron. 
The  gravel  is  very  much  rounded  and  waterwom.     The  deposit  has 
marks  of  partial  stratification  in  a  few  places.    At  one  place,  close  to 
railroad  track,  a  bed  of  gravel,  almost  free  from  sand,  is  cemented  so 
strongly  together  by  some  calcareous  substance,  that  it  has  to  be  quar- 
ried like  ordinary  stone.    It  looks  like  a  coarse  conglomerate,  or  pudding 
stone,  and  will  resist,  without  breaking,  a  smart  blow  from  a  heavy  ham- 
mer.    Such  is  the  internal  structure  of  these  gravel  hills.    On  the  sur- 
face they  are  covered  with  a  thin  soil,  full  of  gravel  and  whitish  boul- 
ders of  small  size,  into  which  a  spade  could  not  be  simk.    Toward  the 
east  the  hills  preserve  their  outlines  for  a  distance  of  some  eight  miles 
before  they  sink  down  into  ordinaiy  gravel  beds,  extending  for  a  long 
distance  across  the  northern  part  of  the  county.    Toward  the  west  they 
extend  three  or  four  miles  before  losing  themselves  in  the  general  roll 
of  the  prairies.    The  direction  of  the  main  chain  is  exactly  east  and 
west;  the  western  part,  as  indicated  by  a  very  good  pocket  compass, 
bears  west  southwest  by  east  northeast. 

A  little  brook  runs  toward  the  east  on  either  side  of  the  gravel  hills, 
being,  perhaps,  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  apart.  About  the  middle  of  the 
range,  the  brook  on  the  north  side  breaks  through  an  abrupt  gap,  and 
joins  its  sister  on  the  south,  and  together  they  seek  Leaf  river,  skirting 
along  the  south  side  of  the  gravel  beds.  To  the  north  and  the  south  of 
the  small  valleys,  through  which  these  little  streams  flow,  the  prairie 
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gradually  rises  iiutil  it  attains  almost  the  elevation  of  the  gravel  hills 
themselves. 

These  hills  resemble  strongly'  the  central  morraiues  of  a  vast  glacier, 
or  where  two  glaciers  meet  and  mingle  in  one;  but  they  also  give 
evidences  of  the  sifting  and  assorting  agencies  of  water.  They  are," 
doubtless,  "  moraine  hillocks,"  such  as  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
Northern  Wisconsin.  K  the  surface  of  the  underlying  Trenton  rocks 
could  be  examined,  over  a  dozen  mile^  in  extent  in  this  locality,  they 
would,  we  think,  in  many  phices  be  found  plowed,  grooved  and  scratched, 
or  planed  smooth  by  the  slow,  silent  force  of  the  irresis table  glacier  or 
iceberg. 

If  the  phenomena  in  this  interesting  locality  indicate  glacial  action, 
and  we  think  they  most  unmistakably  do,  it  was  probably  combined 
with  aqueous  forces,  and  the  two  causes  contributed  to  the  results  ob- 
served. We  have  sought  for  the  manifestations  of  glacial  action  ui 
many  places,  while  examining  the  drift  tlirough  these  counties ;  but 
while  evidences  of  the  floating  iceberg  and  ice-floe,  with  their  freight  of 
boulders,  of  peacefid  atmospheric  and  strong  aciueous  forces  are  con- 
stant and  recurring,  this  is  the  only  locality  where  we  could  find  phe- 
nomena that  looked  like  the  work  of  the  glaciers. 

1  examined  with  care  the  materials  of  which  these  gravel  be<ls  are 
made  up.  Much  of  it  is  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks,  brought  from 
the  regions  of  Lake  Superior.  But  a  large  portion,  from  one-third  to 
one-half  perhaps,  is  derived  from  the  Niagara,  Galena,  and  such  other 
limestones  as  are  found  in  the  Leail  Basin.  They  are  much  rounded 
and  water- worn,  but  are  not  transported  from  the  great  distances  from 
whence  came  the  granites,  syenites,  and  other  boulders  and  gravels : 
TentaaiUteSj  from  the  Niagara ;  fragments  of  Orthoaera  and  Orthk,  from 
the  Blue ;  Pleurotomarms  and  i)ieces  of  Trilobite  shields,  from  the  (lale- 
na,  were  noticexi  among  these  piles  of  gravel — imperfect  as  fossils,  of 
course,  but  sure  indications  of  the  neighboring  formations  from  which 
they  were  derived. 

A  mixed  mass  of  gravel,  like  the  one  under  consideration,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  forces  from  a  distance  and  forces  nea>r  at  hand,  opera- 
ting in  every  conceivable  direction,  with  great  force  and  over  long 
periods  of  time,  all  contributed  to  gather  together  these  heaps  of  abraided 
materials,  some  from  the  distant  regions  of  the  granite  and  the  traps, 
and  some  from  the  neighlx)ring  limestones  of  a  bygone  geological  age ; 
but  all  equally  worn  smooth  by  the  grinding  of  the  waters  and  ice. 

But,  leaving  this  interesting  accumulation,  we  still  find  evidence  of 
the  drift  gravels  all  over  the  northern  part  of  the  county ;  but  the  beds 
become  comparatively  thin,  and  are  underlaid  by  the  usual  clays  of  this 
part  of  the  State.   The  blue  clays,  belonging  to  the  base  of  the  drift,  we 
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failed  to  detect  through  Ogle  county.  It  doubtless  exists  if  proper  ex- 
cavations were  made,  but  the  common  light-colored  yellowish  clay  is  by 
far  the  most  common. 

Eemains  of  the  Mastodon  have  been  found  closely  connected  with 
this  formation.  In  1858,  the  tooth  of  one  of  these  animals  was  found 
in  a  little  tributary  of  Stillman's  run.  The  locality  is  low — somewhat 
marshy.  The  stream  has  cut  a  channel  through  the  black  alluvium  of 
the  low  prairie.  The  tooth  wtis  washed  out  and  lodged  against  a  clump 
of  willows  when  found.  It  is  a  ponderous  grinder,  weighs  seven  and 
one-half  pounds,  is  covered  with  a  black  shining  enamel,  and  is  a  fine 
fossil  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  The  fortunate  finder  carefully  i)re- 
serves  it,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  part  with  his  treasure. 

Other  mastodon  remains  doubtless  exist  about  the  marshy  springs  of 
Stillman's  run. 

Some  years  ago  a  large  bone,  supposed  to  be  from  the  fore-leg  of  one 
of  these  animals,  was  found  two  or  three  miles  above  Byron.  The  bank 
of  Rock  river  had  caved  down  for  some  distance  back  from  the  stream ; 
some  five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  high  land  coming  up  to  the  river, 
and  perhaps  fifteen  feet  above  ordinary  water-level,  the  bone  was  found 
sticking  in  the  bank.  The  bank  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  modified  drift, 
made  up  of  somewhat  marly,  dark-colored  alluvial  clay,  intermixed  with 
river  sand  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  gravel.  The  formation  is 
hardly  allu\dum,  but  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  a  river  drift.  The  fossil  is 
light,  porous,  and  whitish  in  color,  in  a  rather  poor  state  of  preserva- 
tion. We  obtained  it  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Mix,  and  sent  it  to 
the  State  Geological  Cabinet. 

Among  the  mineral  substances  found  in  the  drift  of  tliis  county,  bits 
of  lead  and  pieces  of  pure  Lake  Superior  copper  are  occasionally  met 
with. 

The     Cincinnati     Or  on  p. 

This  formation  is  but  lightly  developed  in  Ogle  county.  No  exposed 
out-crop,  that  we  are  aware  of,  exists  at  aU.  The  high  prairie,  however, 
east  and  northeast  of  Polo,  lying  between  Pine  creek  and  the  Illinois 
Central  Kailroad,  and  extending  a  few  miles  north  towards  Adeline,  is 
underlaid  by  the  shales  of  the  Cincinnati  group.  At  several  recently 
dug  wells,  piles  of  these  cream-colored  and  blue  shales  and  clays  at- 
tracted our  attention.  They  are  generally  struck  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  and  soon  crumble  to  pieces  when  exi)osed  to  the  rains  and 
frosts,  and  other  atmospheric  influences.  The  exact  thickness  of  this 
group  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  think  it  exceeds  rather  than  falls  below 
twenty-five  feet.  The  area  indicated  is  covered  by  the  usual  light-col- 
red,  finely  comminuted  clays,  which  nearly  always  rest  upon  the  rocks  of 
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this  group.  It  generally  forms  the  subsoil  of  a  good  agricultural  region, 
hut  sometimes  it  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  too  sticky  and  wet.  Ever-liv- 
ing wells  of  reasonably  pure  water  are  found  T\ithout  difficulty  where- 
ever  the  Cincinnati  shales  lie  near  the  surface.  In  some  cases,  masses 
of  sticks  and  decayed  drift-wood  lie  between  the  shales  and  superim- 
posed clays,  separated  from  the  former  by  only  a  few  feet  of  marly, 
blackish  clay.  In  such  cases  the  water  of  the  wells  is  neither  sweet 
nor  pure. 

The    Tr  ento  n    Or  o  up. 

The  OaUna  Limestone. —  Next  in  the  descending  series  comes  the 
upper  division  of  the  Trenton  group,  known  generally  in  the  books  as 
the  Galena  limestone.  It  underlies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  county, 
emerging  along  the  face  of  the  ravines  from  beneath  the  concealing 
drift,  and  even  rising  like  mural  walls  along  some  of  the  streams.  The 
line  of  demarkation  between  this  and  the  nether  Blue  limestone  is  not 
alwa^^s  easily  distinguished.  Layers,  partaking  of  the  characteristics 
of  each  of  these  divisions,  are  often  found  intermingled  for  some  dis- 
tance, although  the  characteristics  of  the  mass  of  the  two  formations 
are  very  distinct.  This  peculiarity  is  not  so  marked  in  this  county  as  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Stephenson. 

The  rock  here  usually  preserves  it«  usual  coarse-grained  porous  nature 
towards  the  top  of  the  quarries,  changing  into  a  denser  sub-crystaline 
mass  towards  the  bottom  of  the  formation.  It  prCvServes  its  usual  dull, 
greyish,  cream-colored,  chrome-yellow  tint«.  No  outcrop  of  it  appears 
along  the  banks  of  Eock  river,  unless  it  may  be  near  the  Winnebago 
county  line.  But  as  wo  go  back  from  the  river,  the  older  formations 
sink  down  and  run  under,  and  this  becomes  the  prevailing  surface  rock. 

It  is  an  important  member  of  the  series  of  Illinois  strata,  both  on 
account  of  its  many  economical  uses,  its  historic  interest,  and  the  leatl- 
bearing  character  of  certain  portions  of  its  basin. 

The  superficial  area  underlaid  by  the  Galena  limestone  in  this  county 
is  quite  large.  South  of  Rock  river  the  older  formations  come  to  the 
surface  a  few  miles  back  from  the  stream,  and  outcrop  along  the  ravines 
cut  down  into  this  belt  of  rough,  rolling  country.  But  the  Galena  runs 
on  almost  as  soon  as  the  level  prairie  is  struck ;  and  all  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  townships  are  nn<lerlaid  by  it,  an<l  would  show  it,  could 
the  concealing  drift  clays  Ih>  removed.  The  township  of  White  Rock 
takes  its  name  from  a  low  outcroj)  of  light-colored  Galena  about  the 
headwaters  of  Stillmau's  run,  near  the  center  of  the  township.  It  is 
quaiTied  to  some  extent,  and  hauled  over  the  surrounding  prairie.  The 
stone  is  rather  soft  and  crumbly,  but  is  used  extensively  b^^  the  farmei^s 
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for  cellar  walls,  foundations  and  other  sinnlar  uses.  Killbuck  creek 
running  north  through  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  c^)unty,  cuts  into 
the  same  rock  and  even  touches  the  Blue  limestone,  but  no  good  outcrop 
is  shown.  About  Payne's  Point,  in  the  township  of  Pine  Rock,  along  a 
little  timber  ravine,  stone  are  quarrioxl,  whose  conchoidal  fracture  and 
ash  color  show  beds  of  passage  between  the  Galena  and  the  Blue. 

North  of  Rock  river  the  same  phenomenon  is  observed,  only  on  a  more 
extensive  scale.  The  older  formations  sink  as  the  distance  from  the 
stream  increases,  until  the  Galena  runs  on,  fanning  surface  rock  where 
the  liver  enters  the  county,  but,  before  reaching  Byron,  it  strikes  these 
older  formations.  Leaf  river  and  Pine  creek  cut  deep  into  the  surface 
deposits,  and  show  outcrops  of  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone,  the  Buff  and 
Blue  limestones  respectively  for  some  distance  after  the  Galena  becomes 
the  underlying  rock  of  the  surrounding  country ;  but  even  along  the 
banks  of  these  streams,  the  Galena  outcrops  long  before  their  sources 
are  reached.  All  round  the  headwaters  of  Leaf  river  the  gravel  beds 
rest  directly  upon  the  Galena  limestone.  Tlie  road  from  Polo  to  Mt. 
Morris  crosses  Pine  creek  about  the  middle  of  its  cx)urse.  At  the  cross- 
ing. Galena  escarpments,  crowned  with  the  white  pine  and  red  cedar, 
overhang  the  creek  as  it  washes*  their  base.  In  going  down  stream  the 
Blue  Trenton  is  soon  struck ;  but  in  goiug  up  stream,  even  to  its  very 
sources,  massive  time-worn  out<irops  of  the  real  lead-beuring  ro(?ks  add 
pictm^esqueness  to  the  sceueiy.  At  the  forks  of  Pine  creek,  a  few 
miles  north  west  of  the  residence  of  Hon.  D.  J.  Pinckney,  there  is  an 
outcrop  thirty-six  feet  thick,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  quarried  into. 
A  lime  kiln  is  here  in  successful  oi)eration ;  and  stone  is  quarried  for 
common  building  purposes. 

The  western  part  of  the  county,  between  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
track  and  county  line,  are  principally  underlaid  by  the  limestone  under 
consideration.  Elkhorn  creek,  which  just  touches  the  county  about 
Brookville,  and  Buffalo  creek,  a  small  stream  west  of  Polo,  both  cut 
into  the  Blue  limestone  as  the  exceptions  to  the  above  statement.  At 
the  quarry  one  mile  west  of  Polo,  on  the  Mt.  Carroll  road,  the  Galena 
composes  the  top  layers ;  the  middle  is  beds  of  passage,  and  the  bottom 
is  the  Trenton  Blue.  Following  the  creek  down  past  the  large  Blue 
limestone  quarrie-s  south-west  of  Polo,  the  Galena  is  again  struck  before 
the  county  luie  is  reached,  and  at  Saufordsville,  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  county  liue  in  Whiteside  county,  displays  itself  in  a  massive  quarry, 
worked  extensively  in  former  days.  The  same  lock  prevails  about  Woo- 
sung. 

At  White  Rock  and  at  the  forks  of  Pine  creek  a  few  characteristic 
fossils  were  to  be  seen ;  but  the  rock  is  not  worked  enough  in  this 
county  to  afford  many  fossils  or  good  specimens.    Where   a  Galena 
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quarry  is  extensively  worked  for  months  at  a  time,  and  carefully  exam- 
ined dming  all  its  working,  fossils  worth  gathering  may  be  found ;  but 
a  visit  of  a  few  hours  to  outcrops  little  worked  at  the  time,  cannot  be 
very  satisfactory  so  far  as  the  acquisition  of  fossils  is  concerned. 

The  Blue  Limestone, — This,  the  Blue  limestone  of  the  western  geolo- 
gists, or  the  Trenton  limestone  of  the  New  York  survey,  is,  under  pres- 
ent classification,  the  Blue  or  Middle  Division  of  the  Trenton  proper. 
In  a  descending  order  it  next  succeeds  the  Magnesian  beds  of  the  Galena 
division.  It  is  variable  in  appearance.  The  upper  parts  of  its  outcrops 
are  thin-bedded,  almost  shaly,  and  of  a  buflf  or  lead- white  color,  often 
breaking  into  small  fragments  when  quarried.  The  lower  layers  are 
compact  and  thick  enough  to  make  a  good  building. stone.  They  break 
with  a  glassy  firacture ;  and  some  of  the  layers  near  the  bottom  are  of 
a  deep  ultra-marine  blue  color.  This  fine  color  fades  a  shade  or  two 
lighter  when  the  stones  have  been  quarried  and  exposed  to  the  weather. 

In  the  region  of  country  underlaid  by  this  rock,  pit-holes,  or  sink-holes, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  These  curious  depressions  in  the  face  of 
the  country  are  from  one  to  thr(»,e  rods  in  diameter,  and  run  to  a 
point  in  a  funnel-shape,  at  a  depth  of  from  six  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
The  rock  also  contains  vertical  crevices,  through  which  subterranean 
streams  of  water  often  rush. after  heavy  rains  or  spring^'  thaws. 

Along  Buffalo  creek  west  of  Polo,  for  three  or  four  miles,  there  is  an 
upheaval  of  the  Blue  limestone.  The  toj)  of  the  first  quarry,  the  one  on 
the  Mt.  CaiToll  road,  as  already  stated,  is  composed  of  Galena  lime- 
stone, shading  down  into  beds  of  passage  into  the  underlying  division ; 
but  the  bottom  is  the  genuine  blue  "glass  rock''  of  the  Trenton.  Two 
miles  below  this,  on  the  creek,  several  other  quarries  are  opened  and 
heavily  worked.  They,  and  in  fact  all  worked  exposures  of  this  rock 
examined  in  this  county,  show  substantially^  the  following  section : 

Chocolate -colored  clajs  and  subHoils,  with  fragmeuts  of  rock  and  some  j^avel 5  feet. 

Thin-bedded,  buff-oolored,  fragmentary  limestone,  sometimes  light  lead-colored 14    " 

Ueavy -bedded,  blue,  glassy  layers,  breaking  with  cloudy,  conchoidal  fracture 6    " 

These  Polo  quarries  are  worked  to  a  depth  of  about  twenty- five  feet. 
The  blue  layers  in  the  bottom  are  sometimes  a  foot  thick.  When  lifted 
from  their  watery  bed,  they  look  as  if  dyed  in  blue  ink.  A  large  public 
school  house  is  now  building  in  Polo  from  stone  obtained  at  this 
locality.  The  blue  color  is  consi)icuous,  and  the  effect  striking  and 
beautifid. 

This  limestone  also  outcrops  about  Brook\ille  and  west  of  Foreston  a 
short  distance,  where  it  is  quarried  on  some  of  the  small  feeding  streams 
of  Elkhorn  creek. 

On  the  map  of  Ogle  county  I  have  marked,  in  colors,  several  long 
narrow  strips  on  either  side  of  Kock  river.    They  extend  diagonally 
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nearly  across  the  comity,  preserving  the  general  course  of  the  stream. 
The  broad  bhie  band  represents  the  part  of  the  county  along  the  stream 
underlaid  by  the  Bhie  limestone.  All  the  small  streams  falling  into 
Eock  river  from  both  sides,  so  far  as  1  ^^xamined  them,  present  the  fol- 
lowing succession  of  the  rocks.  At  their  mouths,  especially  from  three 
miles  above  Oregon  to  Grand  Be  Tour,  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  comes 
to  the  surface ;  a  short  distance  up  stream  the  Buff  limestone  outcrops 
along  the  banks  and  on  the  sides  of  the  ravines ;  farther  up,  the  lime- 
stone under  consideration  is  met  and  continues  to  outcrop  for  two,  three 
01  four  miles ;  then  the  Galena  rises  like  a  rocky  wall  along  the  waters' 
edge,  and  continues  the  surface  rock  until  the  headwaters  of  the  streams 
are  reached.  Some  of  the  hill  sides  show  all  three  of  these  resting  con- 
formably upon  each  other,  as  in  the  ravines  about  Oregon,  and  along 
the  lower  part  of  Pine  Creek.  Kite  river  and  the  next  stream  l>elow  it 
south  of  Rock  river,  Leaf  river.  Pine  creek,  and  almost  any  of  the  small 
brooks,  present  the  same  succession  of  the  rocks. 

On  Pine  creek,  from  a  mile  below  the  crossing  of  the  highway  lea<ling 
directly  east  of  Polo,  to  about  Sharp's  mill,  the  tipper  thin-bedde<l  layers 
of  the  limestone  under  consideration  outcrops  in  rocky  faced  abrupt 
bluffs,  reaching  a  thickness  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  heavier  blue 
layers  of  the  Polo  beds  were  not  here  observed.  They  resemble  the 
outcrops  of  the  same  rocks  above  Bixou,  except  that  fossils  are  rare, 
and  the  rocks  have  a  dry,  baked  appearance.  At  Sharp's  mill,  the  St. 
Peter's  sandstone  and  the  Buff  limestone  begin  to  outcrop  along  the 
base  of  the  hills.  Above  Byron  the  river  hills  are  capped  with  the 
Blue,  changing  into  the  Buff  toward  their  bases. 

The  Blue  limestone  at  Dixon  and  many  other  places  is  full  of  fossils. 
Slabs  of  thin  stone  are  there  found  covered  so  thickly  with  fragments 
of  small  trilobites,  corals,  stems  of  encrinites,  and  mollusca  of  various 
genera  and  species,  that  one  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  great  abund- 
ance of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  which  swarmed  in  the  ocean  of 
the  lower  Silurian  era.  These  thin  fossiliferous  strata  are  compact,  an<i 
solid,  and  when  dressed  and  polished  look  like  a  beautiful  variegated 
marble.  Dr.  Everett,  of  Dixon,  has  in  his  cabinet  specimens  of  this 
polished  marble,  which  will  compare  in  beauty  with  any  marble  we  ever 
saw.  In  Ogle  county,  however,  we  could  nowhere  find  in  the  Blue  lime- 
stone the  same  abundance  of  fossils.  At  Polo,  a  large  chambered  shell 
known  there  as  an  Ammonite,  but  probably  the  Lituites  undatus  of  Hall, 
is  occasionally  found;  also  an  Orthoceras,  which  sometimes  reached  the 
great  size  of  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length. 
But  the  thin  fossiliferous  layers,  such  as  are  found  at  Dixon,  were  not 
•  found.  A  heavier  working  of  the  outcrops  along  Pine  creek,  might  dis- 
close them.  A  barrenness  of  good  fossils  seems  to  characterize  all  the 
formations  in  Ogle  county. 
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The  Buff  Limestone. — The  lo\rer  division  of  the  Trenton,  or  the  Buff 
limestone  of  Owen,  next  succeeds  in  the  descending  order.  It  crops  out 
in  many  places  in  close  j>roxinut.y  to  the  St.  Petei^'s  sandstone.  In  some 
lihu^es  it  is  separated  from  the  overlayiu<^  division  by  a  few  teet  of  shale 
and  blue  clay ;  in  others  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  not 
easily  distinguished.  In  the  former,  it  is  thick-bedded,  ox)mpact,  and  the 
heavy  layers  are  divided  by  thin  fossiliferous  layers  and  thin  blue  bands 
of  clay ;  in  the  latter  it  is  shaly,  shingly,  yellowish  buff-colored,  re- 
sembling much  certain  parts  of  the  Blue  division. 

Dr.  Evekett's  description  of  this  rock  corresponds  with  my  own  obser- 
vations, so  far  as  outeropsin  close  proximity  to  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone 
were  examinetl.  In  the  ravines  above  and  opposite  Oregon ;  at  Sharp's 
mill,  on  Pine  creek;  at  Mooi*e's  quarrj',  in  Ijee  county;  on  Kite  river, 
and  in  one  or  two  other  jdaces,  this  is  true.  At  Shari)'s  mill  and  near 
Oiegon,  the  lower  layers  are  of  a  dull  earthy  color  and  fracture,  with 
considerable  san<l  in  their  composition,  and  on  being  struck  with  the 
hammer,  give  a  heavy  dead  sound  or  thud,  as  if  striking  a  mass  of 
frozen  earth. 

This  des(jription  would  hardly  apply,  however,  to  the  outcrop  at 
Byron.  This  corresponds  exactly  with  Whitney's  description  of  the 
Buff  limestone  outcrops  at  Winslow  and  Beloit;  and  these  are  exactly 
like  many  outcrops  of  the  Blue  division,  except  that  the  fossils  do  not 
seem  to  be  identical. 

FohhUh, — At  Moore's  farm,  in  Lee  county,  many  fossils  were  observed, 
mostly  imperfect  casts  on  the  thin  layers  of  shaly  matter,  separating 
the  massive  layers,  and  also  on  the  surface  of  some  of  the  massive 
layers.  But  in  the  Ogle  county  outcrops  we  could  hardly  detect  a  fos- 
sil, except  at  Byron.  There  we  found  a  part  of  a  large  Orthocerm,  six 
inches  in  diameter,  perha])s.  The  animal  to  which  it  belonged  must 
have  been  six  or  seven  feet  long. 

The  8t.   Peter^H  Sandstone. 

This  very  interesting  formation  outcrops  heavily  in  this  county.  It 
is  the  i>revailing  rock  along  Kock  river,  from  about  two  and  one-half 
mih\s  above  Oregon  {q  three  miles  below  Grand  De  Tour,  a  distance  of 
about  fifteen  and  one-half  miles.  Where  tAm  bluffs  and  high  land  come 
ui)  to  the  river  this  rock  nowhere  outcrops  more  than  a  mile  or  two  back 
from  the  stream.  Elven  the  river  bluff's,  along  the  sandstone  region,  iy 
phu'cs,  are  (*.apped  by  the  limestones  of  the  upper  Blue  and  Buff'.  But 
up  the  tiibutary  streams  low  outcrops  may  be  noticed  extending  milei 
back  from  Rock  river.  Up  Pine  creek  it  may  be  traced  a«  high  as 
Sliari)'s  mill,  some  five  miles  from  the  river.     Up  Kite  river,  for  per- 
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liaps  as  great  a  distance,  it  shows  itself  along  the  base  of  the  blufts 
and  hills,  often  just  al>ove  the  water's  edge.  Up  the  smaller  streams  it 
can  be  traced  lesser  distances.  Many  of  these  hills  I  have  found  cai>ped 
with  the  Blue  limestone  lying  upon  the  sandstone  unconfonnably ;  many 
others  exhibit  the  Buff  and  Blue  lying  upon  each  other  conformably ; 
some  are  capped  by  the  Buff  alone;  some  are  nothing  bnt  hills  of  sand- 
stone, nn(*apped  by  even  the  overlying  drift,  weathered  into  shapes  re- 
sembling the  pictured  iceb<*rgs  of  the  Arctic  seas.  The  high  blufts,  at 
the  base  of  which  the  town  of  Oregon  stands,  with  the  exception  of  a 
light  limestone  cap  on  the  top,  are  composed  of  light  coloreti  St.  Peter's 
sandstone.  At  this  locality  it  is  alK)ut  one  hundred  feet  thick.  It  rap- 
idly dips  for  two  miles  and  a  half  up  the  river,  and  finally  runs  out  of 
sight,  the  last  outcrop  observed  being  half  a  mile  up  a  little  stream, 
and  about  twelve  feet  thick.  As  we  go  down  the  river  the  thickness 
increases.  About  four  miles  below  Oregon,  at  the  fantastic  shaped 
"  Indian  pulpit,"  the  sandstone  peaks  rise  higher  than  at  Oregon,  and 
before  the  mouth  of  Pine  creek  is  reached  the  elevations  measure  from 
one  hundred  and  seventy-live  to  two  hundred  feet.  After  reaehing  the 
mouth  of  Pine  creek  the  formation  dips  rapidly  and  soon  runs  under 
the  overlaying  formations. 

Two  or  three  miles  above  Oregon,  on  the  other  side  of  Rock  river,  the 
bluffs  rise  in  a  long  line  along  the  stream  to  a  hight  of  i>erhaps  one 
hundred  feet.  The  debris  and  talus  of  these  hills  pi-esent  an  abrupt, 
gi'ass-covered  slope,  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the  top.  The  rest  of  the 
hight  is  a  long,  low,  beetling  mural  escarpment  of  frowning  Buff  and 
Bine  limestone.  The  talus  covers  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone,  which 
doubtless  forms  the  base  of  the  hills.  Opposite  Oregon,  in  a  low  hill,  a 
sandstone  quarry  and  a  Buff  limestone  quarry  exist  within  a  few  rods 
of  each  other. 

Peculiarities  noticed  while  examining  this  interesting  sandstone  sug- 
gest a  few  observations. 

In  many  instances  hard  metallic-looking  layers,  or  bands,  like  the  red 
cornelian  bands  in  the  trapix^iin  rocks  of  Lake  Superior  in  their  modes 
of  occurrence,  are  found  running  in  somewhat  parallel  planes  through 
the  softer  mateiial  of  which  this  sand  rock  is  composed.  These  are 
from  one-half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  are  often  within 
a  few^  inches  of  each  other.  As  the  softer  material  crumbles  aw^ay  these 
remain  projecting,  giving  the  rocky  face  of  the  outcrop  a  i)ictured  or 
horizontally  veinexl  appearance.  The  frost  breaks  these  oft*,  and  they 
accumulate  in  the  ravines.  The^-  give  a  hard  and  ringing  sound  when 
struck  with  the  hammer,  and  almost  resemble  pieces  of  old  castings  in 
both  color  and  hardness.  These  layers  are  ferruginous  in  texture,  and 
were  formed  by  the  oxyd  of  iron  C43meuting  together  and  hardening 
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thin  layers  of  the  sandstone  while  in  course  of  being  deposited.  At  a 
little  ravine  between  Oregon  and  Mt.  Morris  they  lay  in  piles,  as  if  an 
old  pot  foundery  h.ad  once  existed  there.  At  the  (grossing  of  a  snmll 
stream  between  Dixon  and  Daysville,  where  an  old  mill-dam  had  once 
been  built,  and  a  low  outcrop  of  red  St.  Peter's  sandstone  may  be  no- 
ticed at  the  right  of  the  crossing,  they  lay  over  the  hillside  and  in  the 
road  in  great  abundance.  On  many  of  them,  ripple  marks,  as  perfect 
as  when  made  in  the  soft  sand  of  the  old  Silurian  beach,  still  exist. 
They  are  the  eddies  and  ripples  of  the  Silurian  seas  turned  to  fossils, 
and  preserved  in  the  embraco  of  iron  and  sand. 

Again,  these  sandstone  hills  resist  atmospheric  agencies  in  a  wonder- 
ful degree,  considering  the  soft  an<l  friable  nature  of  their  composition. 
Oftentimes  where  they  are  most  abrupt  one  can  pick  holes  in  their  per- 
pendicular sides  with  his  knife,  or  strike  his  pic^k  into  the  solid-looking 
mass.  One  would  expect  that  such  masses  would  crumble  to  i)ieces  and 
sink  into  low,  white  sandbanks,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  They  pre- 
serve their  forms  as  well  as  the  limestones,  and  have  quite  as  little 
debris  and  talus  i)iled  about  their  bases. 

The  color  of  this  sandstone  is  of  all  sha<les,  from  the  whiteness  of 
crushed  sugar  to  chi'ome  yellow,  and  the  many  tints  of  brown  and  red. 
The  color  is  a  stain  produced  by  the  oxyd  of  iron  h(»ld  in  solution  in 
the  waters,  Avhich  have  at  various  times  percolated  through  the  sand- 
stone mass.  Where  this  dye  was  absent  in  the  percolating  water  a 
sandstone  as  white  as  granulated  snow  was  the  result;  as  the  dye  was 
present  in  the  water,  in  that  proportion  are  the  sandstones  colored  and 
stained. 

In  consistence  this  sandstone  is  saccharoidal,  or  sugary,  and  much  of 
it  is  held  together  by  the  slightest  cohesive  attraction.  In  many  places, 
especially  where  the  sandstone  was  very  white,  1  found  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining cabinet  specimens.  Every  blow  of  the  hammer  would  shiver 
the  block  to  pieces.  But  this  is  not  always  true.  I  saw  houses  built 
from  this  material  which  seemed  to  be  hardening  into  a  fair  building 
stone;  and  Dr.  Everett  gives  an  account  of  an  anihed  railroad  bridge 
built  over  Franklin  creek,  in  Lee  county,  from  the  same  sandstone.  In 
a  few  places  it  seems  to  have  become  hard  and  crystaline ;  in  a  few  more 
it  has  cohesion  enough  to  make  an  indiftVrent  building  stone;  but  its 
general  character  is  soft,  friable,  and  uncohesive. 

Under  a  strong  microscope  the  grains  of  the  white  variety  appear 
limpid  and  semi -translucent ;  those  of  the  darker  varieties  ap])ear  as  if 
coated  over  by  rust.  All  the  grains  are  round,  similarly  formed,  and 
similar  in  size.  The  grains  are  quite  small,  and  the  mass  is  remarkably 
pure  and  homogeneous  in  character.  These  incoherent,  crystaline 
grains  of  transparent  quartz  owe  their  darker  colors,  where  colored,  to 
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a  solution  of  the  coloring  matter  held  in  chemical  combination  ;  but  in 
most  cases  the  color  is  caused  by  a  formation  over  the  surface  of  the 
silicious  grains  of  sand. 

Distinct  stratification  exists  in  most  of  the  outcroi)s,  and  even  lines 
of  cross  stratification  are  not  rare.  Whitney  failed  to  notice  wave 
marks  in  the  Wisconsin  outcrops ;  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to 
the  wave  and  ripple  marks  on  the  ferruginous  layers  of  the  Kock  river 
outcrops.  Some  of  the  hirge  mjisses  i)resent  abrupt  and  strong  dips  ; 
but  these  are  owing  to  local  causes.  Xo  trace  of  organic  life,  either 
plant  or  animal,  has  yet  been  observed  in  these  sandstones.  The  era  of 
their  deposition  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiar  one.  Great  changes 
must  have  taken  i)lace  as  it  was  ushered  in  and  a^s  it  went  out. 

A  high  axis  of  elevation  runs  along  this  heavy  deposit.  In  either 
direction  from  the  river  it  dips  away  rapidly,  and  the  overlying  deposits 
come  on  in  quick  succession,  llock  liver  runs  along  this  anticlinal  axis, 
having  cut  down  almost  or  entirely  through  the  formation. 

The  heaviest  outcrop  of  the  deposit  now  under  consideration,  in  the 
whole  area  over  which  it  is  known,  is  the  one  along  Kock  river  in  Ogle 
county.  The  formation  is  thin  and  wide-extended,  embracing  a  sujier- 
ficial  extent  in  the  northwest  alone  of  more  than  four  hundred  miles  in 
length  by  over  a  hundred  in  width.  At  Starved  Kock,  on  the  Illinois 
river,  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick.  In  Calhoun  county 
it  outcrops  in  the  Cap-au-Gres  Bluft's  to  a  thickness  of  perhaps  eighty 
feet.  In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  its  heaviest  outcrops  do  not  much 
exceed  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  In  Ogle  county,  however,  we 
think  it  reache^s  fully  two  hundred  feet,  and  at  the  artesian  well  in  Ste- 
phenson county  it  is  perhaps  considerably  thicker.  It  is  the  identical 
same  rock  known  in  the  Missouri  Reports  as  the  Saccaroidal  sandstone, 
so  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gla^ss  at  Pittsburg.  As  ob- 
served in  Missouri,  however,  it  is  oftener  of  a  light  buff  or  brown  color, 
and  has  less  of  the  white,  pure  silicious  sand  in  itis  composition  than 
the  same  rock  hius  in  Illinois  and  further"  north. 

(leologist^  seem  to  be  greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  origin  of  this  cu- 
rious, interesting  formation. 

The  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone. 

The  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  or  Calciferous  sandstone  of  the 
New  York  geologists,  or  it«  Western  equivalent,  comes,  I  think,  to  the 
surface  at  several  places  in  the  bed  of  Rock  river,  between  Oregon  and 
Grand  DeToiu*.  The  floor  of  the  river  in  many  places  along  the.se  high 
sandstone  bluffs,  I  am  quite  sure,  is  a  harder,  solider,  and  altogether 
different  rock.    When  doing  field  work  in  that  part  of  the  ground  gone 
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over  by  mo,  I  had  poor  facilities  for  exaininiii^  the  river  beil ;  but  at 
one  locality  on  the  north  bank  of  the  stream,  five  or  six  mile^  below 
Oregon,  and  just  at  the  edge  of  rather  low  water,  I  found  a  stratum  of 
stone,  apparently  in  situ,  which  I  believe'  to  have  been  the  top  of  this 
formation.  I  confess,  however,  that  my  judgment  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  Lower  ^Magnesian  limestone  along  the  river  bed  in  this  county  is 
formed,  at  least  partly,  from  analogy,  appearances,  and  the  natural  be- 
lief that  the  bottom  of  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  is  here  reached.  A 
proper  examination  of  the  river  bed,  or  some  shallow  l>orings  along  its 
shores,  would  satisfactorily  test  the  matter,  and  settle  any  existing 
doubt. 

jEjConomical  and  Af/ricultural  Geology . 

Most  of  my  remarks  ui)on  the  economical  and  agricultural  geology 
of  counties  north  of  this  one  would  apply  with  equal  correctness  to 
Ogle.  In  physical  features,  geological  formations,  and  agricultural  ca- 
pabilities, they  have  nmch  in  common.  There  are  some  points  of  difter- 
ence,  however. 

titone  for  Economical  Uses, — All  the  limestones  aflfonl  a  good  build- 
ing stone.  The  seminary  building  at  Mt.  Morris,  and  the  new  public 
school  at  Polo,  are  line  examples  of  the  building  materials  furnished 
by  the  Blue  limestone  quarries.  The  rock  is  not  only  stnmg,  easily 
worked,  convenient  to  obtain,  but  when  proi>erly  laid  up  of  blue,  or 
mingled  butt*  and  blue  colors,  the  architectural  effect  is  l^eautiful.  The 
thin-bedded  top  layers  furnish  a  good  stone  for  the  lighter  industrial 
uses.  The  heavy-bedded,  dull  cx)lore(l  butt'  is  more  used  for  the  heavier 
kinds  of  masonry.  The  Oalena  in  this  county  is  a  rough,  thiek-lwjdded 
stone,  used  in  cellar  wa^ls,  bridge  foundations,  and  the  tjonimon  stone 
work  necessary  on  the  farms  about  its  outcrops.  In  a  few  phwies  the 
St.  Peter's  sandstone  has  crrystaline  layers  of  sutticient  tensK'ity  to  cut 
into  wiiido'v  and  «loor  caps,  buihl  into  cellar  walls  and  dwelling  houses ; 
and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  is  used  for  the  culverts  in  a  small  railroad 
bridge.  It  is  easily  hewn  into  shape,  and  seasons  into  greater  hardness 
and  tenacity. 

Certain  biyei's  of  the  Blue  limestone  also  burn  an  ex(^41ent  (x>mmon 
lime.  The  kilns  above  Dixon,  in  Ijce  county,  tiuMi  out  an  abundance  of 
as  good  lime  for  ordinary  building  puriK>ses  as  uihmI  desiied.  be  The 
sub-crystal ine  layers  of  the  Galena  are  well  adai>ted  for  lime  production, 
and  are  much  used  for  that  purpose.  On  Pine  creek,  timber  is  abun- 
dant; stone  from  both  these  divisions  is  easily  obtained,  and  of  good 
quality ;  and  lime  can  be  made  in  any  desinMl  (juantity. 
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It  is  generally  believed  that  some  layers  of  the  Buflf  might  be  burned 
into  a  good  hydraulic  lime ;  but  this  is  not  known  by  tlie  test  of  ex- 
periment. 

Peat, — On  the  Killbuck  creek,  on  section  30,  in  the  township  of  Mon- 
roe, there  is  a  long,  narrow,  irregularly  sliaped  peat  bed,  containing 
about  fifty  acres.  In  the  deepest  parts  the  deposit  is,  i)erhaps,  twelve 
feet  thick.  The  peat  is  the  result  of  the  decay  of  the  usual  grasses, 
sedges  and  mosses,  but  is  rather  gi'ass-peat  than  moss-peat.  Compared 
with  the  Cattail  beds  of  Whiteside  county,  it  is  more  porous,  fibrous 
and  unripe.  It  is  available  already  as  a  fertilizer,  and  like  the  rest  of 
our  small,  prairie,  unripe  beds,  will  some  day  be  used  largely  for  that 
purpose.  Its  value,  as  a  fuel,  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  peat  ex- 
periments now  being  tried  in  many  i)lace^.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of 
Northern  Illinois  peat,  its  economical  uses,  its  value,  and  its  future 
prospects,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  report  upon  the  economical  geology 
of  Whiteside  county. 

Clays  ayid  San<h, — Banks  of  common  yellow  sand,  suitable  for  mortar 
making  and  plastering,  may  be  found  almost  any  where  in  the  banks 
and  sand-bars  of  Hock  river.  The  sub-soil  clays,  under  the  thin  oak 
soils,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  sandy  sub  soil,  may  be  molded  into  a  good 
article  of  common  red  brick. 

According  to  all  our  Western  geologists,  the  white  rocks  of  the  St. 
Feter's  sandstone  furnish  the  very  best  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
glassware.  The  Pittsburg  glass  manufactories  obtain  tons  of  their 
sand  from  the  saccharoidal  deposits  of  Missouri,  a  rock  identical  with 
our  St.  Peter's  sandstone.  Our  sandstone,  however,  is  white,  pure,  lim- 
pid, and  free  from  foreign  matter ;  theirs  consist  more  of  the  yellow  and 
brown-stained  varieties.  The  sugary,  white  sandstone  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  is  a  pure  silica.  If  the  statements  of  the  learned  Dr.  Owen 
are  true,  only  al>out  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  extraneous  matter,  as 
shown  by  chemical  analysis,  enters  into  the  comi)osition  of  the  snow- 
white  sands  of  this  formation. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  the  sand  could  be  cheaply  transported  down  the 
river  to  the  Hock  Island  coal  fields;  or,  when  the  contemplated  railroad 
up  the  Rock  river  valley  is  completed,  for  the  puri)ose  of  connecting 
the  lumber  regions  of  the  north  with  the  prairies  of  Iowa  and  coal  fields 
of  Illinois,  the  coal  could  be  easily  run  up  from  Rock  Island  to  the  Ore- 
gon or  Grand  DeTour  sand  clift's,  and  glassware  for  the  whole  North- 
west be  cheai)ly  and  successfully  manufactured.  These  facilities  for 
moving  the  coal  and  sand  together  will  exist  at  no  distant  day.  It  will 
then  remain  for  capital  to  invest  in  this  remunerative  branch  of  manu- 
facturing industry. 
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SoiU  and  their  prodmU. — ^The  dark-colored  loams  are  underlaid  by  a 
light-colored,  clayey  or  gravelly  sub-soil.  The  loam  is  largely  composed 
of  vegetable  elements.  If  not  made  up  of,  it  is  at  least  greatly  enriched 
by  the  successive  growth  and  de^.ay,  for  ages,  of  our  common  prairie 
grasses.  This  is  the  soil  of  our  prairies.  The  timber  soils  are  the  usual 
clayey  deposits  of  the  oak  ridges,  underlaid  by  a  close,  compact,  yellow 
sub-soil.  Hungry,  sandy  soils  are  seldom  met  with.  Leachy,  loamy, 
fat  soils,  well  adapted  for  the  best  farming  lands,  cover  most  of  the 
county.  The  soils  in  this  portion  of  the  State  are  comi)osed  of  silica,  or 
the  earth  of  flints ;  alumina,  or  fine  impalpable  clays ;  carlwnate  of 
lime,  or  calcareous  materials,  making  marly  soils ;  and  various  other 
niaterials,  such  as  the  oxyd  of  iron,  organic  matter,  and  the  like.  The 
two  first  are  the  basis  of  all  our  soils.  The  last  gives  them  fertility. 
No  soil  is  composed  of  a  single  one  of  these  elements ;  but  the  mixture 
or  chemical  combination  of  all  these,  and  sometimes  many  other  ele- 
ments, exist  in  the  same  soil,  makuig  clay  soils,  clay  loams,  loamy 
soils,  sandy  soils,  vegetable  molds,  marly  clays  or  sands,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  soils,  well  known  to  agricultural  chemistry. 

T  think  the  general  proposition  is  true,  that  wiiere  large  tracts  of  coun- 
try are  underlaid  by  the  same  or  closely  related  geological  formations, 
the  soils  will  have  some  resemblance  to  those  formations.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly, in  part,  derived  from  them  ;  aiul  in  many  cases  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the  soils  and  sub-soils  seem 
to  show  their  origin  fi*om  these  subjacent  rocks.  But  this  remark  must 
be  received  with  considerable  allowance.  The  transporting,  sorting, 
and  sifting  agency  of  w^ater,  the  ice  action  of  glaciers  and  icebergs,  and 
the  evidences  that  other  geological  forces  have  been  at  work  all  over 
this  region,  leads  us  to  greatly  modify  the  stat<3ment  just  made,  and  to 
believe  that  our  soils  are,  in  part  at  least,  derived  from  many  sources — 
some  of  them  remote  from  their  prcvsent  localities.  The  same  is  true,  I 
think,  of  the  sub-soils,  and  finer  mateiials  of  the  (kift.  These,  originally 
perhaps,  were  all  alike;  but  chemical  and  atmospheric  agencies  and 
the  growth  of  vegetation  changed  the  suiface  clays  into  rich  fat  soils ; 
the  sub-soils  received  less  of  these  influences,  but  still  felt  them,  and 
were  further  changed  by  the  percolating,  saturating  surface  waters ;  but 
the  deep  lying  clay  and  sandbeds  received  no  change  from  these  agen- 
cies. Even  the  acids  of  the  air  could  not  penetrate  to  them,  and  they 
remain  unchanged. 

Ogle  county  shows  more  evidences  of  a  transported  soil  than  western 
Stephenson  or  Carroll  county. 

Geology,  engaged  in  investigating  these  phenomena,  is  thus  the  hand- 
maiden of  agriculture,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  studied  by  the 
farmer.    He  should  not  be  slow  to  learn  that  all  branches  of  human 
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knowledge  are  bound  together  like  the  links  of  a  chain ;  all  the  arts  of 
life  sustain  to  each  other  dependent  relations,  and  all  cultivators  of  soil 
or  science  ought  to  be  bound  together  by  the  bonds  of  a  common 
interest. 

But,  however  derived  or  made  up,  the  soils  of  this  county  are  gener- 
ous and  fertile  in  a  high  degree.  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  pota- 
toes, barley,  rye,  the  pi*odncts  of  the  kitchen  garden,  the  hardier  fruits 
of  garden  and  orchard,  are  here  raisetl  in  bountiful  profosion.  Vine 
culture  has  not  yet  attracted  much  attention,  not  for  the  want  of  suit- 
able localities  in  which  to  try  the  exi>eriment,  but  simply  because  at- 
tention has  not  yet  been  directed  to  this  branch  of  horticultural  industry. 

In  speaking  of  these  noble  soils — the  Edens  of  agriculture  in  these 
Western  States — I  may  as  well  make  some  remarks  here,  which  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  agi'icultural  i>olicy  of  this  and  all  the  neighl)oring 
counties,  and  to  the  practices  of  prairie  farming  generally.  I  mean  the 
unscientific,  slovenly,  and  wasteful  modes  of  cultivating  the  virgin  soils 
of  our  broad  prairies.  The  unripe  peat  and  muck  remain  undisturbed 
in  their  beds ;  trenching  and  sub-soil  plowing  are  never  resorte<l  to ; 
annual  lires  consume  the  surplus  stubble  and  stalks  left  from  the  last 
year's  croi);  ashes,  bones,  lime,  the  bani-yard  and  stable  manures,  if 
disturbed  at  all,  are  raked  into  some  convenient  out  of  the  way  place  ; 
and  the  farmer  generally  cultivates  so  much  that  he  cannot  half  culti- 
vate anything  at  all. 

Geology  and  chemistry,  and  the  experience  of  older  countries,  all  cry 
out  against  this  wrong  done  to  our  generous  soils.  In  the  first  i)lace, 
the  farmer  ought  to  study  his  soil,  ascertain  what  element  is  wanting 
or  what  it  has  in  excess,  and  intelligently  supply  the  one  or  counteractt 
the  other.  luste^l  of  scratching  over  a  largo  amount  of  soil,  if  he 
would  go  deeper  and  throw  up  a  little  sub-soil,  the  kiss  of  the  roving 
winds,  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  would  enrich  these,  and  his  soil  would 
grow  deei)er  instead  of  becoming  hungry  and  exhausted.  Comi)osts 
should  yearly  be  made  of  every  available  substance,  and  scattered  with 
a  profuse  hand  over  his  meadows  and  gi'ain-i)roducing  fields.  Perhaps 
some  water-soaked  bog  and  some  unproductive  ridge,  lying  side  by  side, 
and  both  worthless,  have  in  them  the  complements  of  the  best  i)roduc- 
ing  soils,  and  only  need  a  little  mingling  to  msike  them  the  most  valu- 
able tracts  in  the  field  or  on  the  farm.  A  little  miiul  employed  in  cul- 
tivating the  earth  is  better  than  much  manual  labor,  aided  though  it  be 
with  all  forms  of  labor-saving  machinery. 

Against  this  wasteful  system  of  farming  every  industrial  interest 
should  cry  out.  Our  soils,  when  new,  used  to  return  average  crops  of 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  now  fifteen  is  a  good  crop  on  the  older  cul- 
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tivated  lauds.  lu  the  corn  field,  seventy,  eighty,  and  one  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  was  not  an  unusual  yield ;  now  thirty-five  or  forty  is 
oftener  the  exception  than  the  nde.  At  this  rate  our  land  will  rapidly 
become  exhausted.  Good  husbandry,  good  farming,  if  not  able  to  keep 
the  soil  up  to  its  primitive  fertility,  ought,  at  least,  to  prevent  its  rapid 
deterioration. 
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CHAPTER  yiri. 

LEE    COUNTY. 

Le^  connty  is  bonnded  on  the  north  by  Ogle,  on  tlie  exist  by  DeKalb, 
on  the  south  by  LaSalle  and  Bureau,  and  on  the  west  by  Whiteside.  It 
is  a  large  county.  Its  longest  extent  from  west  to  east  is  thirty -six  miles, 
and  from  south  to  north  is  twenty -two  miles.  It  contains  eighteen  full 
townships  of  land,  and  a  little  over  four  half  townships,  embracing  in  all 
about  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  sections  or  square  miles. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  diversified,  and  is  made  up  of  rough,  hilly 
land,  broad  and  level  prairies,  and  extensive  swamps  and  marshes. 
The  Winnebago  swami)s,  in  the  south-we.st  comer,  and  the  Inlet  swamps 
east  of  the  center  of  the  county,  are  peculiar  features  in  its  topogiaphy, 
and  will  receive  a  farther  notice  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report. 
The  north-western  part  of  the  county,  where  Rock  river  cuts  across  the 
corner,  is  rough,  hilly,  and  in  places  picturesque,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  stream.  The  hills  and  ravines  in  this  locality  are  parti- 
ally covered  with  dense  underbrush  and  scattering  timber.  The  rest  of 
the  county,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  grove,  is  a  broad,  level, 
fertile  prairie,  inclining  in  some  i)lace«  to  be  rather  low  and  wet.  8uch 
is  the  character  of  the  prairie  land  in  places  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  and  also  along  its  western  and  south-western  borders.  The  agri- 
cultural resources  and  giain-producing  capabilities  are  very  great, owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  excellent  farm  laud  in  the  county,  while  the  wet 
lands  afibrd  good  grazing,  pasture  and  meadow  farms,  and  make  stock 
raising  a  very  successful  and  remunerative  business. 

Timber  is  scarce.  Sugar  Grove,  I^ee  Center  Grove,  Melugiu's  Grove, 
Pawpaw  Grove,  and  a  few  smaller  groves,  and  the  scattering  bodies  of 
timber  along  Kock  river,  atibrd  about  the  only  supply.  The  oaks,  walnuts, 
sugar-maple,  linden  or  basswood,  and  hickory  are  the  prevailing  kinds 
of  timber,  although  almost  every  kind  in  the  catalogues  for  northern 
Illinois  may  be  found  in  the  groves.  Rock  river  and  the  railroads  make 
Mie  pine  lumber  of  the  north  of  easy  access  to  the  people  of  this  county, 
and  they  do  not  feel  this  want  of  timber  as  do  some  of  the  neighboring 
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counties.  Hedges  are  also  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  dispense 
with  much  fencing  lumber.  The  osage  orange  here  makes  an  excellent 
fence  when  properly  planted  and  taken  care  of.  The  history  of  this 
plant  is  peculiar.  Many  years  ago  it  was  extensively  introduced  in 
Northern  Illinois.  Miles  of  it  were  planted  in  hedges.  There  was  gieat 
faith  that  it  would  prove  an  excellent  fencing  material,  but  the  hedge^i 
were  i>oorly  planted  and  suffered  to  take  care  of  themselves.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  poor  cultivation  and  several  hard  winters  caused 
the  hedges  to  fail  as  fences.  For  several  years  the  osage  orange  at- 
tracted little  attention  as  a  fencing  material.  But  in  course  of  time,  a 
few  hedges  that  had  been  properly  cultivated  grew  into  beautiful  and 
successfid  fences,  and  public  attention  was  again  turned  to  the  osage 
omnge.  Miles  of  excellent  fenc«  may  now  be  seen  in  these  northern 
counties,  and  hundreds  of  mile«  are  planted  every  spring.  Instead  of 
the  few  rows  of  straggling,  ragged,  unevenly  grown  bushes  which  used 
to  deform  the  landscape,  long  lines  of  well-grown,  compact,  green  shin- 
ing walls  of  hedge  plants  may  now  be  seen,  which  would  defy  a  buffalo 
to  break  through  them. 

Hedge-growing  and  timber-growing  are  not  geological  questions,  but 
they  are  great  material  interests,  which  are  now  attracting  much  atten- 
tion. 

Rock  and  Green  rivers,  and  the  upper  jmrtion  of  Big  Bureau  creek, 
are  the  only  streams  of  consequence  in  the  county.  All  these  flow  in 
the  same  general  direction,  and  almost  i)arallel  with  each  other.  The 
general  course  of  these  streams  is  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Roc^k 
river  strikes  the  county  at  Grand  DeTour,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  same,  and  cuts  off'  about  two  townships 
from  the  north-west  corner.  From  Grand  DeTour  to  Dixon  the  bluffs 
ai)proach  closely  to  the  river,  are  bold,  rocky,  and  precipitous,  cut  up 
with  ravines,  and  show  excellent  outcrops  of  the  several  formations  of 
Silurian  rocks.  Below  ]Jixon  the  bluffs  gradually  recede  and  grow 
lower,  and  finally  swell  away  into  undulating  prairies  of  great  beauty 
and  fertility.  Green  river  is  not  a  river,  or  even  stream,  for  a  portion  of 
it«  course  across  the  couuty.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  swampy  hind  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  in  the  Inlet  swamps  between  the 
the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  C4:)unty.  The  surplus  waters  of  this 
Inlet  swam}),  two  or  three  miles  south-east  of  Lee  Center,  are  gjithered 
into  the  first  well  defined  stream  or  current  of  Green  river.  For  ten  or 
twelve  miles  the  stream  flows  south  westward,  and  again  becomes  lost 
in  the  interminable  Winnebago  swamps,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
couuty.  Along  it«  whole  course  there  are  no  bold  bluffs,  no  distinctive 
river  valley,  and  no  outcropping  rocky  formations,  except  about  Lee 
Center,  where  some  low  out(»i'ops  of  the  Galena  limestone  are  quarried. 
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Big  Bureau  creek,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  is  a  prairie 
brook,  with  no  marked  peculiarities. 

Several  small  creeks  and  brooks,  such  as  Sugar  creek,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Palmyra,  and  Franklin  creek,  east  of  Dixon,  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  little  streams  in  the 
county.  It  exhibits  in  its  short  course  a  fine  section  of  the  geological 
formations  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

Geological    JF  or  mat  ions. 

These  are  varied  and  interesting.  Below  the  sui>erficial  deposits,  we 
commence  with  the  Niagara  limestone,  and  go  all  the  w^ay  down  to  the 
St.  Peter's  sandstone.  A  section  of  the  geological  formations  of  tlie 
county,  in  the  order  of  their  sequence,  would  be  represented  by  about 
the  following  figures : 

1.  Drift  deposits 10  to  75  fe©t. 

2.  Niagara  limestone f  • ' 

3.  Cincinnati  group 30  f  '  * 

4.  Galena  limestone 1 25  to  70  *  * 

5.  Blue,  or  Old  Trenton 20  "75 

6.  Buff  limestone 18  " 

7.  St.  Petor's  sandstone 150  •  * 

Reversing  this  order,  I  propose  to  commence  at  the  bottom,  and  de- 
scribe these  formations  in  the  ascending  order. 

The  St  Peter^s  Smidstofw. — This  very  interesting  rock  underlies  a  very 
considerable  i>ortion  of  the  county,  and  outcrops  heavily  on  Rock  river 
and  Franklin  creek.  The  heaviest  outcrop  in  the  county  is  opposite 
Grand  DeTour,  just  across  the  river.  The  base  of  the  bluflf,  for  thirty 
or  forty  feet  upwards,  show^s  this  rock.  Here  it  has  a  solid,  unsti^atified 
look,  and  rusty-brown  color.  On  the  Ogle  county  side  of  the  river  the 
sandstone  is  whiter,  and  the  outcrop  is  over  one  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness. For  two  or  three  miles  the  bluifs  are  mostly  composed  of  this 
material.  Just  below  the  mouth  of  Pine  creek,  the  formation  on  Rock 
river  sinks  rapidly  out  of  sight,  and  is  succeeded  by  tlie  Ti-enton  lime- 
stones. On  the  Lee  county  side  of  the  river  the  sandstone  soon  dis- 
appears, after  leaving  the  outcrop  opi>osite  Grand  DeTour.  Between 
this  latter  place  and  Dixon  fine  outcrops  of  Trenton  limestone  occur. 
The  St.  Peter's  sandstone  on  Rock  river,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  my  report  upon  the  geology  Of  Ogle  county,  is  chiefly  developed  in 
the  latter  county.  For  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles,  commencing 
about  two  miles  above  Oregon  city  and  terminating  a  short  distance 
below  the  mouth  of  Pine  creek,  it  is  a  very  marked  feature  of  the  Rock 
river  bluffs.  The  outcrop  extends  back  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
bluffs.    In  some  of  the  ravines  and  intersecting  streams  it  can  be  traced 
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for  one,  two,  or  three  miles.  Ou  the  east,  north  and  west  of  these  sand- 
stone bluffs,  the  formation  terminates  abrui)tly,  sinks  out  of  sight 
rapidly,  and  seems  like  an  abrupt  anticlinal  axis  pushed  boldly  up  into 
the  air.  On  these  sides  the  overlaying  formations  are  piled  as  it  were 
against  the  sides  of  this  sandstone  uplift.  But  on  the  south  side  it 
sinks  away  more  gradually,  and  doubtless  is  the  underlaying  rock  for 
most  of  the  distance  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  great  upheaval  at 
Deer  Park  and  Starved  liock,  on  tlie  Illinois  river.  A  line  drawn  from 
the  mouth  of  Franklin  creek  up  that  stream,  thence  on  a  southeast 
course  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Lee  county,  and  thence  to  the  Illinois 
river  through  La  Salle  county,  for  most  or  all  of  that  distance,  would 
pass  over  this  deposit,  lying  almost  or  immediately  under  the  drift  de* 
I>osits.  A  line  from  Oregon  city  to  the  same  i)oint,  or  lines  from  inter- 
mediate points  on  liock  liver  to  the  same  point,  would  pass  over  forma- 
tions almost  identical.  From  the  uplift  on  liock  river  to  that  on  the 
Illinois  river,  there  is  probably  a  low  axis  of  elevation  somewhere  in 
the  section  of  country  bounded  by  the  above  imaginary  lines.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  a  broad  strip  of  IjCC  county,  extending  from  (^rand 
DeTour  to  the  north-west  corner  of  La  Salle  county,  is  underlaid  by  the 
St.  Peter's  sandstone.  About  Franklin,  and  even  south  of  that,  this 
strip  may  be  covei*ed  with  fragmentary  patches  and  fields  of  overlaying 
Silurian  formations;  but  artesian  wells  for  all  this  distance  would  soon 
strike  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone,  aft^r  piwsing  through  the  overlaying 
drift. 

The  next  visible  outcroi)s  of  this  formation  in  Lee  county,  may  be  seen 
on  Franklin  creek.  Several  of  these  may  be  noticed,  commencing  about 
two  miles  below  the  village  of  Franklin,  and  showing  themselves  in  the 
base  of  the  creek  bluft's  all  the  way  down  to  Rock  river.  The  outcrops 
are  low,  and  are  sometimes  capped  by  Buff  and  Trenton  limestones. 

These  are  the  natural  outcrops  of  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  in  Lee 
county.  Along  the  noi-thein  line  of  the  county,  and  east  of  Franklin 
creek  for  a  few  miles,  other,  low-lying  outcroi)s  may  exist.  If  so,  I  did 
not  notice  them ;  and  they  possess  no  peculiar  interest, 

This  sandstone  has  often  been  described.  Its  varying  shades  of  color, 
from  white  to  dirty  brown,  rusty,  and  almt)st  tiame-red,  are  well  known* 
to  all  observers  in  its  vicinity.  Its  want  of  cohesion,  saccharoid,  almost 
crumbling  ai)p(^arance,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  atmospheric  and 
chemical  agencies,  sucjh  as  the  rain,  the  winds,  the  frost,  and  the  tooth 
of  time,  would  speedily  level  its  piled  up  sands  and  strew  them  far  and 
wide;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  its  remarkable  property  to  weather 
into  sugar-loaf  shape<l  hills,  ragged  pinnaoles,  and  gracefully  rounded 
bluffs,  able  to  preserve  their  form  and  shape  through  the  rolling  years. 
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Wliere  unstained  by  the  oxyd  of  iron,  tlie  grains  of  which  it  is  made 
up  are  round  and  limpid  in  color,  and  are  a  i)ure  quartz.  The  mystery 
of  its  dei)osition  does  not  seem  to  be  well  understood.  No  fossils,  no 
lines  of  stratification,  have  written  on  it  and  in  it  the  story  of  it^  creation. 
Horizontal  bands  or  layers,  thin  and  dark  iron  colored,  weather  out  on 
some  of  the  outcrops,  and  give  tlie  same  a  pictured  appearance,  at  a  lit- 
tle distance.  On  the  point  of  one  hill  a  pile  of  these  fragments  lay,  de- 
tached from  the  out<5rop,  resembling  a  pile  of  old,  broken,  u^on  pots.  On 
some  of  these  ferruginous  fragments  I  noticed  the  rii)ple  marks  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  Everett,  of  Dixon,  in  his  description  of  this  rock.  These 
ripple  and  eddy  marks  sonietimes  resemble  the  forms  of  organic  life  in 
a  remarkable  degree. 

Its  uses  will  be  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  the  Economical  Geology 
of  the  county.  Ascending  the  scale  we  next  come  to  the  lower  division 
of  the  Trenton. 

Tlie  Buff  JAmestone, — Where  in  situ  and  fully  developed,  this  limestone 
is  separated  from  the  St.  I^eter's  sandstone  by  two  or  three  feet  of  thin 
shales,  intermingled  with  a  blue  and  gre^enish  laminated  clay.  This  is 
especially  observable  in  one  or  two  of  the  Pine  creek  out^'iops  in  Ogle 
county.  Tbe  best  outcrop  perhaps  in  Lee  county  is  in  a  ravine  two  or 
three  miles  east  of  Dixon,  near  the  Oregon  road.  The  outcrop  is  about 
half  way  down  a  hill  sloping  to  the  south.  In  the  bottom  of  the  ravine 
some  large  deta(»hed  masses  of  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  are  laying  in 
the  bed  of  the  little  trickling  stream.  The  top  of  this  formation  is  prob- 
ably just  below  them.  The  Butt' outcrop  above  and  in  the  hill-side,  for- 
merly quarried  largely,  shows  a  compact,  heavy -bedded,  crystaline  or 
semi  crvstaline  lime^stone.  The  massive  lavers  are  about  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness,  and  8ei)arated  by  thin  fossiliferous  shales  and  loose  clay.  These 
layers  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the  division.  The  lower  part,  as  ex- 
amined in  situ  in  Ogle  county,  is  of  a  dull  color,  and  gives  out  a  dull 
earthy  sound  on  being  struck  with  the  hammer,  while  these  layers  ring 
out  a  sharper  and  more  metallic  sound.  Up  Franklin  creek  in  one  or  two 
places  I  detected  the  Buff*  limestone  above  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
underlaying  sandstone.  These  are  all  the  outcrops  noticed  in  the  coun- 
ty. This  iiuff  limestone  underlies  but  a  limited  area,  and  that  in  close 
l)roximity  to  the  sandstone  outcrops.  The  base  of  the  bluff's,  from  the 
Blue  limestone  quaiTies  above  Dixon  to  the  sandstone  bluff*  opposite 
Grand  Dt»  Tour,  contain  good  sections  of  this  rock ;  but  the  outerops  are 
deeply  covered  by  the  talus  along  the  bluff' line. 

2' he  Blue  Limestoyie^  or  Trenton  proper. — This  is  very  heavily  devel- 
oped, both  on  Rock  river  and  Franklin  creek.  About  three  miles  and 
a  half  above  Dixon,  high,  perpendicular  outcrops  begin  to  api)ear  along 
the  bluffs  on  the  south  side  of  the  river ;  and  from  thence  almost  to  the 
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city  limits  of  tliat  city  the  bluffsare  mostly  composed  of  this  rock.  Exten- 
sive qiuiiTies  and  lime  kilus  are  seen  at  many  places  in  this  distance.  Tlie 
greatest  thickness  developed  along  tlie^e  quarries  is  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  feet  The  small  ravines  leiuling  down  through  the  hill,  show  this 
rock  in  their  channels,  sometimes,  for  several  miles.  In  these  localities 
it  resembles  tlie  white  Hamilton  limestone  about  Rock  Island.  North 
of  Rock  river  its  area  is  more  circumscribed.  Following  up  Franklin 
creek  this  rock  soon  shows  it^lfinthe  hill-sides,  even  before  the  St. 
Peter's  sandstone  has  disappeared  below  the  surface.  In  one  instance 
a  detached  sort  of  a  tower  rock  stands  in  the  valley  of  the  ^mall  stream, 
entirely  disconnected  with  the  hills  on  either  side.  All  the  way  up  the 
rocky  exposures  may  be  seen.  Ifear  the  Nillage  of  Franklin,  where  the 
Dixon  air  line  division  of  the  North-western  railroad  crosses  that  stream, 
a  series  of  large  quarries,  extensively  worked  in  past  years,  line  both 
side^  of  the  creek  banks  for  a  considerable  distance.  A  large  hotel  and 
other  buildings  in  the  village  were  constructed  with  the  material  taken 
from  these  quarries.  Franklin  grove,  a  fair  sized  body  of  timber,  is  un- 
derlaid by  these  beds,  which  outcrop  in  the  creek.  A  section  of  Frank- 
lin creek  would  show  the  overlaying  drift  clays  of  varied  thickness ; 
about  forty  feet  of  this  Blue  limestone ;  and  about  twenty -five  feet  of 
the  St.  Peter's  sandstone.  These  localities,  and  a  few  others  in  this  part 
of  the  county,  are  the  only  places  in  the  county  where  natural  out- 
crops of  the  Blue  or  lower  Trenton  may  be  seen.  In  the  south  and 
south-western  part  of  the  county  this  rock  may  exist  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  there  are  no  natural  outcrops,  and  it  is  Uard  to  tell  what  forma- 
tions lay  under  these  level  i)rairies. 

Where  best  develoi>ed  in  Lee  county,  the  Trenton  limestone  at  the 
toi)  of  the  quarries  is  thin-bedded,  broken  up,  and  of  a  light  buflf  color. 
Towards  the  bottom  the  layers  become  heavier,  intersected  occasion- 
ally with  upright  clay  seams ;  and  in  the  bottom  several  massive  layers 
of  blue  stone  are  found.  On  fresh  fractures  the  color  is  a  dark-blue ; 
but  it  soon  weathers  to  a  bright  sky-blue. 

Some  of  the  layers  are  full  of  fossils,  the  remains  of  organic  life. 
When  highly  polished,  these  make  a  handsome  marble,  covered  with 
the  delicate  tracings  of  the  imbedded  fossils  and  casts. 

In  many  instances  I  noticed  the  "pot  holes"  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Everett, 
over  the  high  surface  of  the  country  underlaid  by  this  rock.  They  are  a 
chanicteristic  feature  in  the  face  of  the  country  east  of  Dixon,  and  excite 
the  curosity  of  the  most  sui)erficial  observer. 

The  Galena  LimesUme, — 1  prefer  to  retain  this  name  in  speaking  of 
this  member  of  the  Trenton  limestone.  Descending  Rock  river  from  the 
locality  of  the  Blue  limestone  quarries  above  Dixon,  the  Galena  lime- 
stone is  first  noticed  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  the  fine  outcrop 
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just  above  tbe  Dixon  mills.  The  rock  has  been  quarried  here,  making 
room  lor  buildings  and  to  obtain  building  material,  until  it  presents  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  stone,  perhaps  forty  feet  high.  The  top  of  this 
outcrop  is  real  Galena  limestone;  the  middle  has  somewhat  changed  in 
character ;  the  bottom  presents  real  beds  of  transition  into  the  under- 
laying blue  beds  of  the  Trenton  proper. 

At  Dement's  quarry,  one  mile  below  this  place,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  and  also  in  a  hill  at  the  north  end  of  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  iron  bridge,  bold  outcrops  of  massive,  heavy -bedded,  cream 
colored  and  yellow  Galena  limestone  are  largely  worked.  Thence  down 
the  river  on  the  north  side  for  about  six  miles,  to  Lawrence's  quany, 
abnost  every  hill  shows  a  Galena  outcrop.  Dement's  quarry,  and  a  bold 
stone  bluflf,  projecting  over  the  edge  of  the  river  current,  about  three 
miles  below  Dixon,  each  exjwse  a  thickness  of  nearly  seventy-five  feet 
of  solid  stone  escarpment.  In  this  distance  there  is  one  heavy  exposure 
in  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  At  Lawrence's  quarry  the  rock  presents 
a  sort  of  a  metamorphic  appearance ;  and  some  of  the  layers  are  covered 
with  a  white  incrustation  of  carbonate  of  lime,  resembling  the  frosting 
on  a  cake.  From  this  last  outcrop  the  banks  of  the  river  run  low,  and 
show  no  more  rocks  until  the  west  line  of  the  county  is  passed. 

South  of  Rock  river,  along  these  Galena  outcrops,  the  country  spreads 
away  in  a  dead  level  towards  the  Winnebago  swamps.  No  rocky  out- 
crops are  seen,  between  this  section  of  the  river  and  the  south  line  of 
the  county  ;  but  this  long  parallellogram  is  probably  underlaid  by  deep- 
laying  Galena  limestone,  and  patches  of  Cincinnati  shales,  which  are 
shingled  over  it  along  the  west  line  of  the  county. 

North  of  Rock  river  the  country  rolls  away  in  undulating  prairie  and 
sparsely  wooded  stretches,  and  is  all,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a 
small  corner  below  the  mouth  of  Pine  creek,  underlaid  by  the  Galena 
limestone.  The  physical  features  of  the  country  show  this  at  a  glance. 
The  Illinois  Central  railroad,  in  winding  out  of  the  low  Rock  river 
bluffs  towards  Woosung,  makes  several  long  but  not  deep  cuts  in  the 
Galena  limestone.  Several  wells  in  the  township  of  Palmyra  disclose 
it  at  their  bottoms.  Along  the  banks  of  a  little  prairie  stream  north- 
west of  Sugar  Grove,  at  a  locality  called  the  Big  Springs,  two  or  three 
excellent  quarries  are  opened  and  extensively  worked  to  supply  the 
surrounding  farms  with  building  stone. 

The  outcrops  of  this  formation  south  of  Rock  river  are  not  numerous, 
but  still  a  considerable  area  is  underlaid  by  it.  Commencing  at  Mount 
Carroll,  in  Carroll  countyj  a  low  anticlinal  axis  of  the  Galena  limestone 
may  be  traced  southeast  through  Milledgeville  and  Wilson's  Mill  to 
Rock  river,  just  west  of  Dixon  ;  thence  on  the  same  general  course  to 
Lee  Center ;  thence  bending  south  and  west  towards  and  near  Sublette, 
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and  on  to  Lamoille  in  Bureau  county.    At  Lee  Center,  in  a  grove  of  tim- 
ber south-east  of  the  village,  there  is  a  good  exposure,  where  abundance 
of  fine  building  stone  is  quarried.    The  stone  is  somewhat  thin-bedded 
here..   At  Sublette,  or  its  vicinity,  there  is  another  quarried  exposure, 
and  in  north-eastern  Bureau  county,  if  I  mistake  not,  some  low  out- 
crops exist.    The  Galena  limestone  also  comes  in  from  Ogle  county  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  Lee,  and  underlays  two  or  three  townships  there, 
extending  down  perhaps  to  the  head  waters  of  Spring  creek  and  the 
Inlet  marshes.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  or  bound  the  underlay- 
ing rocky  formations  in  the  level  prairies. of  central  and  southern  Lee 
county ;  but  I  feel  quite  sure  the  Galena  limestone  extends  back  for  a 
considerable  distance  on  either  side  of  the  anticlinal  axis  above  referred 
to,  and  so  continues  until  it  runs  under  the  coal  fields  of  Bureau  county, 
or  thins  out  and  disappears  from  among  the  underlaying  rocks. 

An  extended  lithological  description  of  this  rock  is  hardly  necessary 
in  this  place.  It  has  been  many  times  described  in  the  reports  of  our 
Western  geologists,  and  also  in  my  reports  upon  Carroll,  Stephenson 
and  other  counties  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  As  developed 
in  Lee  county  it  is  more  massive  and  solid  than  in  some  localities  fur- 
ther north,  belonging  as  it  does  to  the  lower  part  of  the  formation.  It 
has  that  rich,  warm,  cream  color  so  characteristic  of  this  stone. 

The  many  economical  uses  to  which  this  rock  is  put ;  its  great  thick- 
ness and  local  development,  being  only  found  in  the  lead  basin  of  the 
Northwest ;  the  rich  stores  of  galena  contained  in  it«  crevices  and  re- 
sulting clays,  and  the  geological  questions  and  phenomena  suggested 
by  an  examination  into  its  deposition  and  the  origin  of  its  meta.lic 
wealth,  will  always  make  it  a  very  intere^ing  meml>er  in  the  series  of 
Illinois  rocks.  Neither  is  it  devoid  of  organic  remains,  as  will  be  seen 
when  I  come  to  notice  the  fossils  characteristic  of  these  I>ee  county  for- 
mations. The  casts  of*  fossils  therein  entombed  are  of  more  than  usual 
interest. 

The  Cincinnati  Group. — No  regular  outcrops  of  this  formation,  I 
think,  exist  in  the  county.  I  have  intimated,  in  speaking  of  the  Ga- 
lena limestone,  that  nearly  all  that  part  of  the  county  north  and  west  of 
Rock  river  is  underlaid  by  that  formation.  This  is  not  fully  correct. 
Linn  Grove,  near  Rock  river,  and  almost  on  the  western  line  of  the 
county,  and  a  small  stiip  of  land  surrounding  it,  has  a  thin  dei>osit  of 
the  peculiar  shales  and  clays  of  this  group  underlaying  the  superficial 
deposits,  and  overlaying  the  Galena  rocks.  The  materials  excavated 
from  wells  in  that  vicinity  show  this. 

In  one  other  locality  north  of  Rock  river  I  suspect  the  existence  of 
this  formation.  The  base  of  "  The  Mounds,'^  about  two  miles  north  and 
a  little  west  of  the  west  end  of  Sugar  Grove,  is  composed,  I  think,  of 
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the  shales  and  clays  of  this  fonnation.  There  are  no^ outcrops  aronnd 
these  elevated  and  beaiitit'iilly  rounded  hills.  The  gentle  slopes  leading 
up  to  their  summits  cover  such  out<;rops  with  a  talus,  which  has  slowly 
accumulated  around  their  bases* 

South  of  Eo(5k  river  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Oiucinuati  group  comes 
into  the  county  a  few  miles  south  of  its  north-east  corner,  but  soon  thins 
out  and  disapjK^ars  over  the  underlaying  Galena.  In  the  western  part 
of  the  <;ounty,  alx>ut  and  nmning  south  of  the  station  of  Nelson,  on  the 
railroad,  fragmentary  patches  and  a  limited  extent  of  that  part  of  the 
county  is  likewise  underlaid  by  the  Cincinnati  group. 

The  local  extent  of  this  formation  being  small,  and  there  being  no 
outcrops  to  attract  attention,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  fur- 
ther upon  it. 

These  are  all  the  formations  developed  upon  Rock  river  in  this 
county.  In  reviewing  what  I  have  said  about  them,  it  will  be  very 
evident  that  the  geological  position  of  Dixon,  and  the  rocks  developed 
in  the  short  distance  between  Grand  DeTour  and  the  west  line  of  the 
county,  are  of  quite  an  interesting  character.  Geologists  always  spend 
the  time  occupied  in  their  examination  with  interest  and  pleasure. 

The  Niagara  JJmefttone. — "  The  Mounds,"  referred  to  al>ove  in  si)eak- 
ing  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  are  capped,  I  think,  with  a  light-l)edded, 
broken-up  Niagara  limestone.  The  outcrop,  however,  rather  suggests 
than  shows  this  formation.  All  this  portion  of  the  country  once  un- 
doubtedly was  covered  by  the  Niagara  limestone  underlaid  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati shales  and  rocks.  But  these  have  been  removed  by  denudation, 
lea\ing  these  niounds  as  conspicuous  landmarks,  standing  upon  the  un- 
derlaying, level  Galena  limestone. 

This  is  the  only  Niagara  outcrop,  such  as  it  is,  that  I  detected  in  the 
county.  I  suspect  that  a  considerable  area  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  is  underlaid  by  this  formation.  A  strip  six  or  eight  miles  wide 
comes  in  from  De  Kalb  county,  about  the  middle  of  the  eastern  end, 
and  extends  westward  nearly  to  the  low  land  of  the  Inlet  swamp,  where 
it  thins  out  and  disappears.  The  only  evidence  of  this  is  the  existence 
of  Niagara  nx'ks  in  De  Kalb  county,  in  such  a  position  as  to  favor  this 
supposition.  The  general  toi)ogTaphy  of  the  face  of  the  country  also 
make«  this  look  probable. 

The  formation  is  not  of  sufficient  imi)ortanc^  in  Lee  county,  either  on 
account  of  its  economical  uses,  its  extent,  or  its  geological  interest,  to 
call  for  a  more  extended  description. 

Fossil  Remains, — Three  of  the  above  formations — the  Buflf,  the  Tren- 
ton, or  Blue,  and  the  Galena — are  chai'acterized  by  a^  abundance  of 
fossil  remains,  in  a  very  fine  state  of  preservation. 

The  characteristic  fossil  of  the  Galena  limestone  is  the  ReceptacuUtes 
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(hceiiij  or  old  Coaeinopora  »ulcata^  of  the  earlier  geologists.  In  the  coin- 
mon  speech  of  the  people  it  is  known  by  various  names,  such  as  "  lead 
fossil,"  "honey-comb,"  and  "sunflower  coral."  A  good  specimen,  with 
its  central  depression  and  folding-over  edges,  resembles  the  latter  flower 
very  much.  Tn  addition  to  this,  of  which  good  spe<!imens  have  been 
found  around  Dixon,  other  casts  of  characteristic  fossils  are  numerous, 
such  as  Lingnla  quadrata  ;  Mvrchisonia  hellaeincta ;  M.  gracilis  ;  frag- 
ments of  Orthocerm  ;  Amhonychia  intermedia^  Receptaculites  glohulariSj 
rare ;  Cheetetes  petro-politanus^  very  rare  in  this  rock ;  Calymene  Bluvie^i 
bachii^  rare;  Orthoceras  anellum^  a  species  of  Cypricardit^s,  rather 
abundant;  Mwrchisonia  bicincta ;  IU<enu8  tauru^^  rare;  Raphistoma  len- 
tictilariSj  common ;  Bellerophon  platystomaj  common ;  Ophileta  Oweni, 
common  ;  Illwmis  crassicauda^  fragments  and  shields  common ;  Trocho- 
nei)ia  umhilicata,,  common;  specimens  of  Orthis^  Ormoceras^  and  Madvrea^ 
rather  common ;  a  large  species  of  Columnaria^  rather  rare;  a  species  of 
Petraia  f  very  abundant ;  and  some  other  less  commcm  fossils,  whose 
names  I  do  not  now  recall. 

In  the  Bhie  or  Trenton,  of  the  old  Western  geologists,  fosvsils  are  so 
abundant  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  them.  In  some  of  the 
thin,  shaly,  blue  slabs  found  above  Dixon,  fragments  of  corals  and 
stems  of  Encrinites,  Trilobites,  Leptaena,  Strophomena,  Orthis,  and 
other  shells  and  fragments  are  imbedded  and  stuck  over  them  as  close 
as  tliej'  can  be  packed.  A  s])ecies  of  Orthoceras,  some  times  attaining 
from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  is 
often  found.  Sections  and  fragments  of  this  huge  animal  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  A  large  chambered  shell,  probably  the  Lituites 
undatus,  of  Hall,  is  very  characteristic.  Ormoceras  tennijilum ;  Gonio- 
ceras  ancejys ;  Orthis  testudinaria ;  O.  occidentaUs  ;  Strophomena  alter- 
nata  ;  *S.  fiUtexta  ;  Leptccna  sericea  ;  a  new  fossil  named  the  Vanvxemia 
Dixonensis^  by  Meek  and  Worthen  ;  and  many  others,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  are  found  in  the  outcrops  along  Kock  river,  in  Lee  county. 
The  Trenton  seas  must  have  swarmed  with  these  lower  orders  of  life. 

In  the  lower  earth v  and  sandv  layers  of  the  Bulf  limestone  I  have 
not  noticed  many  fossils.  The  Buff  limestone,  of  Bock  ton,  in  Winne- 
bago county,  and  of  Wint^low,  in  Stephenson  county,  is  full  of  fossil  re- 
mains— of  species  and  genera  almost  identical  with  those  found  in  the 
Trenton  quarries  at  Dixon.  The  thick  layers  of  the  outx'rop  east  of 
Dixon  are  separated  by  thin  layers,  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness, 
abounding  with  fossils  and  impr(\ssions.  The  sjjccies  here  are  not  nu- 
merous, but  the  individuals  are  clustered  together  in  multitudes.  They 
are  mostly  casts  of  shells  in  a  poor  state  of  i)reservation.  The  Lituiies 
xmdatus  and  the  largo  Orthoceras^  spoken  of  as  found  in  the  Trenton, 
are  also  characteristic  of  the  Butt'  limestone. 
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The  Silurian  fauna,  disclosed  in  the  geological  horizon  represented  by 
these  Dixon  formations,  was  truly  wonderful.  The  soft  mud  of  these 
Silurian  seas  became  the  sarcophagi  of  extinct  species  and  generations. 
We  tread  reverentlj'  among  these  old  stones,  marked  with  forms  of  life 
now  fossilized ;  for  a  great  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  earth^-of  the 
story  of  creation — lies  half  revealed  before  us.  The  entombed  relics  of 
millions  of  years — cycles  in  which  man  had  no  part — Sibyline  mysteries, 
almost  too  great  for  the  finite  mind  to  grasp — the  story  of  undeflnable 
epochs,  written  by  the  infinite  finger  of  the  Creator,  in  strong  traces — 
these  and  kindred  thoughts  come  over  us,  when  gathering  the  fossils. 
No  wonder  Shakspeare  could  find  "sermons  in  stones."  The  stones  are 
full  of  sermons ;  full  of  an  inspired  revelation ;  they  are  the  great  Bible 
of  Creation — the  Stone  Book,  whose  solid  leaves  are  pictured  over  with 
sublime  truths. 

Surface    Oeology. 

The  surface  geology  of  Lee  county  is  also  interesting.  The  drift  beds, 
or  gravel  banks — the  boulders  or  lost  rocks — ^the  clays  and  the  sand — 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river  and  the  swami>s — these  form  instructive 
chapters  in  a  subsequent  ancient  history  of  the  county. 

Alluvial  Deposits. — Rock  river  spreads  out  into  a  bottom  land  of  limi- 
ted extent,  below  Grand  DeTour.  This  bottom  is  composed  partly  of 
the  Black  river  alluvium  characteristic  of  river  bottoms  generally,  and 
partly  of  banks  and  ridges  of  river  sand ;  but  before  reaching  Dixon 
the  rocky  bluifs  on  either  side  have  drawn  close  to  the  river's  shore,  and 
for  several  miles  below  Dixon  no  alluvial  deposits  exist,  except  the  shift- 
ing sand  bars  and  gravel  beds  in  the  stream.  Before  leaving  the  county, 
the  bottom  again  spreads  out,  and  occasional  small  fiat  expanses  are 
covered  by  crumbling,  marly  sands  and  clays  more  recent  than  the  true 
drift.  Even  the  extensive  gravel  beds  worked  by  the  railroad  company, 
just  below  Nelson  Depot,  are  river  gravel  beds  belonging  to  this  division 
of  the  Quaternary  system. 

The  common  prairie  soil  covering  the  county,  composed  largely  of 
humus  and  the  vegetable  mold,  left  by  the  successive  growths  and 
decays  of  the  prairie  grasses,  of  course  belongs  to  these  recent  deposits 
and  is  found  all  over  the  county.  But  the  most  marked  of  the  recent 
deposits  to  be  found  in  the  county,  are  the  swampy  lauds  of  the  Green 
river  bottoms.  The  struggle  between  water  and  land  over  these  affords 
one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  prai- 
ries to  be  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  land  can  almost  be 
seen  slowly  encroaching  upon  the  miry  waters,  and  a  real  prairie  taking 
the  place  of  a  water-logged  swamp. 
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A  large  part  of  the  township  of  Viola,  and  partes  of  the  townships  of 
Ri\vnolds,  Bradfonl  and  Lee  Center,  are  taken  up  by  the  Inlet  or  Upper 
Green  river  swamps.  This  body  of  low  land  i»  about  ten  miles  h)ng, 
and  from  two  to  five  miles  wide.  It  is  mostly  covered  with  a  dense 
prairie  fj^rass,  among  whose  roots  is  concealed,  in  the  wet  seasons  of  the 
year,  a  thin  sheet  of  water.  Towards  its  center  the  water  is  deeper, 
and  patches  of  cat-tails  and  rashes  abound.  On  the  south,  the  country 
slopes  up  gradually  to  the  water's  bed  between  this  stream  and  Bureau 
creek ;  on  the  north,  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  Green  and  Rock 
rivers.  The  southern  slope  is  sandy  prairie ;  the  northern  is  a  rich,  pro-^ 
ductive  one.  The  soil  in  the  swami)  is  a  black,  miry  muck,  carpeted 
with  a  prairie  sod  strong  enough  to  bear  the  fowler's  tread.  The  dryer 
portions  of  these  swamps  afford  unlimited  quantities  of  coafse  prairie 
hay,  much  used  in  wintering  stock.  They  also  attord  gmzing  for  large 
droves  of  cattle  in  the  summer  season. 

The  Winnebago  swami)s  are  even  larger  than  the  Inlet  swamps,  and 
have  about  them  several  new  features.  Hills  of  almost  indurated  sand 
rise  in  chains  and  clusters  and  groups  from  the  midst  of  some  of  the 
swamps.  These  sand  mounds  and  sand  dunes  were  originally  heaped 
up  by  the  winds  from  materials  brought  from  neighboring  sand  ridges, 
or  at  least  partially  formed  in  this  way.  Some  of  them  are  forty  or 
fifty  feet  high,  and  are  cov^ered  with  scattering  but  stunted  trees.  The 
sloughs  and  swamps  wind  through  them  in  many  places,  dark  bands  of 
green  vegetiition  and  glancing  patches  of  water  amid  sand  deserts  and 
oak  barrens.  The  intervening  swamps  are  fringed  with  a  band  of  thick 
growing  swamp  grass,  on  a  miry,  mucky  soil ;  then  comes  an  inner 
fringe  of  dense,  cane-like  rushes  and  cat-tails,  growing  so  thick  and  tall 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  penetrate  it ;  then  comes  stretches  of 
clear  water,  with  hard  sand  bottoms,  over  which  one  can  wade  easily 
without  miring.  No  habitations  are  near  these  watery  jungles.  A 
spirit  of  desolation  seems  to  brood  over  them.  The  tall,  purple-caned 
reeds  bend  their  light  feathery  tops  in  the  wind;  triangular-shaped 
rushes  cut  the  bare  legs  of  the  wader  with  their  sickle  edges.  Innu- 
merable water  fowls  congregate  here  in  the  spring  and  fall  months,  and 
the  evening  and  morning  hours  witness  a  babel  of  bird  voices,  nowhere 
else  to  be  heard  to  an  e(iual  extent  in  the  State  ;  and  when  the  advent- 
urous du(5k  hunter  discharges  his  gun,  the  roar  of  myria<is  of  wings, 
and  an  uprising  cloud  of  the  whole  web-footed  tribe,  disclose  the  fact 
that  even  the.se  desolate  spots  have  their  uses. 

Of  course  this  description  of  the  Winnebago  swamps  ai)plies  to  oidy 
a  part  of  them.  The  rest  are  similar  to  the  Inlet  swamps,  being  more 
grassy  and  less  wild.  Some  of  these  stjit^iments  may  not  seem  like  the 
utterance>i  of  i)ractical  science.    They  are  true,  nevertheless.     I  have 
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spoken  of  them  at  some  length,  because  they  are  very  marked  features 
in  the  suiface  geology  of  part  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  are 
known  as  remarkable  places  over  all  this  part  of  the  State. 

T  lie  Drift  proper, — This  county  is  covered  with  the  usual  drift  clays 
of  this  part  of  the  State.  If  these  superficial  deposits  were  stripped 
off*,  the  surface  of  the  underlaying  rocky  formations  would  probably  pre- 
sent quite  as  level  an  appearance  as  the  present  face  of  the  county.  The 
depth  of  these  drift  claj's  is  hard  to  ascertain,  being  quite  variable.  Over 
the  township  of  Palmyra  wells  are  put  down  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
.before  striking  the  rock.  One  of  these  wells  gave  the  following  sec- 
tion, as  given  to  me  by  the  person  who  dug  it : 

1.  Bl  ack  mold  and  subsoil 6  feet. 

2.  Finely  comminuted   bufT-yellow  clay 12 

3.  Blue,  compact,  laminated  clay 10 

4.  Black,  oozy,  marly  mud,  full  of  sticks,  etc 5 


it 


At  this  point  an  abundance  of  rather  brackish  and  not  very  sweet 
and  pure  water  was  struck,  and  the  well  up  to  the  present  time  is  never 
failing,  and  the  water  growing  sweeter  and  purer.    At  other  localities 
in  this  township  wells  are  put  down  to  the  rock,  and  then  drilled  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  in  the  Galena  formation  below,  before  water  is  found. 

Ov^er  the  southern  part  of  the  county  the  drift  clays  are  probably 
thicker  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Rock  river.  Where  thickest,  the  blue 
clay  is  usually  much  the  heaviest  deposit,  and  is  often  underlaid  by  the 
black  mud  of  the  above  section,  No.  5,  or  by  a  bed  of  gravel  and  dirt 
of  variable  thickness.  In  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  thecountj' 
beds  of  sand  often  cover  the  surface  and  alternate  with  the  clays  below 
the  surface. 

This  blue  clay  and  the  black  deposit  cimtaining  the  decayed  remains 
of  timber,  and  the  gravel  beds  on  which  the  blue  clay  often  i-ests,  lies 
at  and  near  the  base  of  the  true  drift  in  this  part  of  the  Stiite.  Clay 
deposits  covered  the  Silurian  rocks  before  the  drift  forces  acted.  These 
deposits  were  then  undoubtedly  very  much  thinner  than  now,  and  wore 
derived  from  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  underlaying  rocks  and  par- 
took of  their  characters.  The  ice  and  waters  of  the  drift  period,  the 
transporting,  grinding  and  abraiding  agencies  then  acting  with  so  much 
power,  increased  these  deposits  very  greatly ;  mingled  them  up ;  as- 
sorted them,  and  left  them  in  their  present  forms  as  beds  of  sand,  dif- 
ferent colored  clays,  gravel  and  boulder  beds,  and  other  deposits  as  we 
now  find  them,  modified  somewhat  by  subsequent  surface  influences. 
Since  the  drift  epoch  there  has  been  a  constant  struggle,  with  varying 
results,  between  the  ravines  and  the  level  lands.  R.iins  and  water  cur- 
rents constantly  struggle  to  cut  out  ravines  in  the  crumbling  clays, 
Kains  and  other  atmospheric  agencies  constantly  struggle  to  fill  up  these 
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ravinos,  and  reduce  the  siirftice  of  the  j^roiiud  to  a  water  level.  These 
forees,  thus  acting  in  antagonism,  nearly  balanee  each  other  in  their 
ettV»cts,  and  kee])  the  general  face  of  the  country  about  the  same. 

No  extensive  gravel  bods  of  the  drift  period  were  noticed  in  Le« 
county.  Occasional  nuggets  of  copper  and  galena  are  picketl  up  in  the 
surface  clays  and  ravines.  Hcattering  boujders  are  also  often  uotic4?d 
in  the  ravin(\s  about  Rock  river  and  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  prairies 
even  in  the  region  of  the  swampy  land.  One  remarkable  tiame-colored 
boulder,  of  several  tons  weight,  lies  on  the  side  of  the  road  a  few  miles 
south-east  of  Dixon;  another,  of  still  deeper  color,  lies  two  or  three 
miles  east  of  Dixon.  Either  of  them  would  attract  the  attention  of  the 
most  casual  observer,  and  he  would  find  himself  wondering  as  to  their 
history  and  origin. 

E  CO  n  o  m  ic  al    G  eolo  g  y . 

BuiUlinfi  Stone, — Plenty  of  good  building  stone  is  quarried  in  the  out- 
crops of  Trenton  and  Galena  limestone  along  Rock  river.  These  supply 
the  country  for  some  distance  away  from  Ihe  river.  The  Galena  quarry 
at  Big  Sinings  is  extensively  worked ;  so  is  the  one  directly  south-east 
of  Lee  Center.  In  the  vicinity  of  Franklin  the  Trenton  outcrop  along 
the  creek  of  the  same  name  has  been  extensively  worked,  and  the  ma- 
terials thus  obtained  used  over  the  surrounding  country  and  in  the  vil- 
lage for  huildiug  and  farm  purposes.  The  sandstones  of  the  St.  Peter's 
formation  in  some  of  the  outcrops  of  Franklin  creek  are  hard  enough 
to  be  hantUetl  and  hewn  into  shape,  and  are  used  to  some  extent  for  or- 
dinary mason  work.  An  old  culvert  bridge  one  mile  west  of  Franklin 
is  built  out  of  this  rock.  In  Ogle  county,  Just  across  the  line  from  Lee, 
we  noticed  one  or  two  houst^s  built  of  this  material.  But  the  rock  is 
hardly  hard  enough  to  be  handled  well,  and  makes  poor  stone  work. 

The  Trenton  limestone,  for  rough,  ordinary  mason  work,  furnishes  a 
good  material.  It  is  very  lasting,  but  very  difficult  to  make  handsome 
work  out  of.  The  large  mills  at  Dixon  are  mostly  built  out  of  this 
limestone;  so  are  the  buildings  for  some  large  manufacturing  establish- 
nuMits  located  at  Dixon.  The  stone  is  so  easily  quarried  and  so  readily 
obtained,  that  it  has  added  much  to  the  building  facilities  of  the  citj'  of 
Dixon. 

The  Galena  limestone,  for  heiivy  nmsonry,  such  a.s  culv<Tts,  piers  and 
the  like,  is  the  best  in  the  county.  The  city  of  Dixon  is  now  engaged 
(ISOS)  in  constructing  a  splendid  iron  bridge  across  Rock  river  to  unite 
its  north  and  south  divisions.  Two  heavv  abutments  and  a  number  of 
high,  sohd,  and  heavy  piers  were  necessary  to  support  the  great  weight 
of  iron  in  the  structure,  and  to  resist  the  crushing  weight  of  ic^,  which 
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sometimes  impinges  against  them  in  the  spring  floods.  After  an  nnsnc- 
cessful  attempt  to  contract  for  Joliet  or  Athens  limestone,  the  persons 
having  the  work  in  charge  made  arrangements  to  build  the  heavy  work 
necessary  to  be  constructed  out  of  the  layers  of  massive  Galena  near 
the  city.  To  this  end  Demeut's  quarry,  about  a  mile  north-west  of  the 
bridge,  ha«  been  heavily  worked  during  the  past  summer.  Massive 
stones  have  been  quarried  in  great  quantities  and  dressed  into  proper 
shape.  The  result  is  highly  satisfactory.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  mason 
work  anywhere  which,  for  warmth  and  softness  of  color,  massive 
strength,  and  the  quality  to  season  harder  as  the  work  grows  older,  can 
excel  that  now  being  completed  for  the  iron  bridge  at  Dixon.  Not 
only  does  this  stone  answer  well  for  marine  masonry,  but  for  building 
private  residences,  whether  dressed  or  bush-hammered,  it  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  For  foundations,  wells,  and  the  many  other  uses  for 
which  a  stone  is  required,  it  also  answers  well. 

Lime. — Both  the  Trenton  and  Galena  limestone  bum  into  an  excellent 
article  of  common  lime.  The  kilns  below  Dixon,  along  the  Trenton  out- 
crops, some  years  ago  seemed  to  prefer  this  latter  limestone.  At  that 
time  and  now  they  turned  out  a  good  article  of  this  very  necessary  ma- 
terial. But  at  the  present  time  the  quarry  near  the  mills  in  Dixon  seems 
to  be  preferred,  and  a  large  kiln  here  is  in  constant  operation.  The  top 
of  the  quarry  is  mostly  used  at  the  present  time.  The  quarrymen  take 
up  the  stone  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  kiln.  This  is  a  com- 
pact limestone  and  makes  both  a  strong  and  a  white  lime.  The  lower 
layers,  the  harder,  subcrj'staline  layers  between  the  Galena  in  the  top 
and  the  Trenton  in  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  a  sort  of  transition  rock 
between  the  two,  are  equally  good  for  the  same  purpose. 

Great  quantities  of  lime  can  here  be  easily  manufactured.  It  might 
be  produced  for  the  home  market  and  for  shipment,  and  ought  to  become 
a  source  of  material  wealth,  and  one  of  the  elements  of  the  city's  pros- 
'perity.  Coal,  lime,  and  clay  for  brick  and  lottery- ware,  are  great  re- 
sources for  the  production  of  wealth  and  the  enlargement  of  human 
happiness. 

Common  Clays  and  Sands. — These  exist  in  abundance  in  every  part  of 
the  county.  From  them  a  good  article  of  common  red  brick  and  mortar 
for  building  purposes  may  be  obtained.  Fine  gravel  exists  in  the  bed 
and  banks  of  Rock  river,  and  can  easily  be  obtained  in  any  quantity 
desired  for  economical  purposes. 

Other  depoftitfi. — The  softer  and  whiter  limpid  quartz  sands  obtained 
from  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  would  furnish  a  good  glass  sand,  and 
will  be  in  demand  some  day  for  such  uses.  The  suberystaline  strata  of 
the  Buff  limestone  would  probably  burn  into  a  fair  hydraulic  lime ;  and 
if  so,  would  add  materially  to  the  resources  of  the  county. 
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Plenty  of  muck  beds  and  half  formed  peat  deposits  of  mud  exist  in 
the  sloughs  and  swamps.  These  might  be  made  valuable  as  fertilizers 
and  amendments  to  the  soil ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  prairie  agricul- 
ture they  are  not  in  demand  for  this  purpose.  Good  beds  of  peat  ought 
to,  and  do  probably  exist  in  the  swamps ;  but  none  fit  to  work  have  at- 
tracted attention,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Nuggets  of  copper  are  found  in  the  drift  clay,  but  are  rather  matters 
of  curiosity  than  of  economical  value.  Pieces  of  galena  have  been 
found  in  the  rocks  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county;  but  no  val- 
uable deposits  of  this  metal  probably  exist  in  the  Galena  rocks  of  Lee 
county. 

The  agricultural  and  horticultural  resources  of  the  county  are  about 
the  same  as  those  of  the  surrounding  counties,  and  have  been  fully  des- 
cribed in  the  reports  upon  some  of  these  counties. 


OHAPTEK   IX. 

WUITESIDE    COUNTY. 

Tlie  geology  aud  physical  geograjihy  of  WhiteJside  county  are  of  a  most 
interesting  character. 

The  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  CaiToU  county ;  on  the  east  by 
Lee  county,  except  the  north-east  corner,  which  is  touched  by  Ogle  coun- 
ty;  on  the  south  by  parts  of  Bureau  and  McHenry  counties;  and  on  the 
west  by  Rock  Island  county,  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  Marais  d'Ogee 
slough.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
thirty-two  miles  wide  from  east  to  west.  It  contains  sixteen  full  town- 
ships, and  four  ])arts  of  townships  on  the  western  side.  The  number  of 
square  miles  or  sections  of  land  embraced  in  all  these  is  about  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy -six. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  greatly  diversified.  The  northern,  north- 
eastern, eastern,  (tentral,  and  south-eastern  parts  are  chiefly  composed 
of  high,  level,  rich  prairie  land,  as  well  adapted  for  agricultural  i)urposes 
as  any  of  our  north-western  prairie  lands.  That  part  south  of  Itock 
river,  except  a  strip  west  of  Prophetstown ;  that  part  along  the  Marais 
d'Ogee  slough  on  the  west  and  south-west;  the  region  of  the  Cat-tail 
slough,  openhig  above  into  the  broad  Mississipj)!  botton,  and  beh)w  into 
the  Rock  creek  bottoms — these  parts  are  level,  low,  and  characterized 
by  marshy,  swampy,  grass  covered  sloughs  and  boggj^  and  broad  ex- 
panses of  wet  lands.  In  some  of  the  western  townships  sand  prairies  of 
hungry,  poor  soil  exist.  The  same  may  also  be  seen  along  i)ortions  of 
Rock  river. 

Along  the  western  bluffs,  and  through  the  township  of  Ustick,  tlu»  sur- 
face is  rough  and  cov(Ted  with  oak  barrens.  An  alluvial  band  of  heavy 
timl)er  fringes  the  lower  part  of  Ro(*k  river.  The  high  prairies  are  di- 
versified with  a  number  of  beautiful  groves.  Among  these,  (renesee 
grove.  Union  grove,  Round  grove,  and  Kingsley's  grove  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  Rock  creek,  Elkhorn  creek,  and  Buffalo  creek  have  more 
or  less  timber,  thinly  scattered  along  their  devious  windings.  The 
county,  however,  is  rather  scantily  supplied  with  timber. 

The  principal  streams  are  Rock  river.  Otter,  Rock,  Elkhorn,  Buffalo, 
and  Sugar  ci^eks,  and  some  few  smaller  tributaries  of  these. 
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Itock  river  enters  the  county  at  the  center  of  its  eastern  boundary 
line,  and  takes  its  exit  in  its  south-western  (corner.  Its  general  course 
is  straight,  its  deviations  crooked  and  many ;  its  current  is  broad  and 
swift  flowing;  its  banks  are  high,  except  in  a  few  places  where  alluvial 
bottoms  spread  out.  Otter  creek  comes  in  from  Carroll  cx)unty  and  soon 
almost  lose«  itself  in  the  swamps  of  Willow  Island  lake,  a  few  miles 
above  Fulton  city.  Rock  creek  (tomes  into  the  county  about  the  center 
of  its  northern  boundary  line,  flows  in  long  undulating  curves  almost 
8<mth-west,  and  enters  Eock  river  at  Erie.  Elkhorn  creek  comes  in 
near  the  north-eastern  corner,  runs  in  the  same  general  course,  and 
enters  Kock  river  at  Como,  a  few  miles  below  Sterling.  Buffalo  and 
Sugar  creeks  are  tributiiries  to  Elkhorn,  coming  in  on  the  east  side. 

Itock  creek  has  three  or  four  good  water  i)owers  in  oi)eration.  The 
mills  at  Sterling  are  driven  by  one  of  the  heaviest  powers  in  the  State. 
On  Elkhorn  creek  two  or  three  mills  are  in  operation.  On  Buffalo  creek 
one  mill  has  been  running  since  the  days  of  the  ftrst  settlements  in  that 
part  of  the  State.  Many  other  wseats  for  flue  water  powers  exist  on  all 
these  streams.  Kock  river,  at  many  localities  in  the  county,  would  fur- 
nish water  powers  almost  as  heavy  as  the  one  at  Sterling.  At  these  lo- 
calities the  stream  always  flows  over  a  floor  of  solid  rock.  By  construc- 
ting coffer  dams  and  i)artially  turning  the  river  out  of  its  channel  while 
the  work  is  going  on,  materials  for  the  most  enduring  dams  may  be 
quarried  at  the  places  where  needed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  altogether,  Whiteside  county  is  ratlier 
sparsely  timbered.  It  is  well  watered  and  well  supplied  with  water  pow- 
ers; has  abundant  agricultural  and  manufacturing  resources  ;  has  a  di- 
versified surface;  and  I  am  now  to  describe  its  interesting  and  varied 
geological  formations. 

Geological  Fo r  m a t  i ons. 

These  consist  of  (Quaternary  deposits  of  more  than  usual  interest ;  un- 
productive Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  true  coal  horizon ;  sandstones  be- 
longing to  the  Conglomerates  or  "^lillstcme  grits,"  lying  at  the  base  of 
the  true  Coal  Measures;  heavy  developments  of  the  Niagara  limestone; 
widely  extended  outcrops  of  the  Cincinnati  rocks  and  shales;  and  con- 
siderable exposures  of  the  Lead  rocks  or  (ialena  limestone.  Building 
them  into  a  vertical  s(M»tion,  the  examined  outcr()i)s  measure  alxmt  as 
follows.: 

Sections  of  Whitexuif  Countij  Enckf. 

Tho  uHual  Quaternary  (leiM)Kiti*.  from 10  to    W)  foot. 

Carbon itoroui*  rockH,  shale**,  etc.,  from 10  to    40 

Millstono-grit  AandHtnue  from hi  to    25 

Niagara  limeatoue,  from 24  to  175 

Cincinnati  group,  from 10  to    37 

Galena  limoHtono,  from 15  to    30 
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In  most  of  these  outcrops  the  maximum  thickness  at  some  places  in  the 
formation  was  reached.  This  wa«  not  true,  however,  of  the  Galena 
limestone.  That  deposit  runs  low,  and  its  outcrops  susceptible  of  meas- 
urement are  much  below  its  full  thickness.  I  shall  describe  these  for- 
mations in  the  descending  order,  commencing  at  the  top. 

The  Quaternary  system. — All  the  divisions  of  this  system  are  recog- 
nized in  this  county.  One  of  them,  at  least,  is  now  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  capitalists  and  scientific  men  in  a  marked  degree.  I  allude  to 
the  Oat-tail  peat  beds,  the  heaviest  and  best  deposit  of  peat  perhaps  in 
the  State  or  in  the  North-west, 

Alluvium. — ^An  allu\ial  bottom  extends  along  the  Mississippi  river, 
from  Savanna,  in  Carroll  county,  to  a  few  miles  below  Fulton  city,  in 
Whiteside  county.    It  is  from  four  to  seven  miles  wide.    It  is  naturally 
di\ided  into  two  parts,  nearly  equal  in  extent.    There  is  the  high  table 
lands  not  subject  to  overflow  by  the  spring  floods  of  the  river,  consist- 
ing of  sand  prairies,  sand  banks,  and  occasional  tracts  of  the  richest 
alluvial  farm  lands.    The  other  half  is  that  low,  wet,  marshy  bottom 
next  to  the  river,  and  a  chain  of  sloughs  and  marshes  along  the  bluffs, 
subject  to  overflow  at  every  period  of  high  water.    Upon  it  grows  an 
enormous  yearly  crop  of  sedges  and  grasses,  and  the  heavy  alluvial 
timber  l^lt  of  the  Mississippi  river.    The  sand-teds  are  finely  stratified 
and  contain  occasional  boulders,  and  beds  of  well  worn,  unassorted 
gravel.    In  one  of  these  gravel  beds,  recently  worked  by  the  Western 
Union  Eailroad    Company,   a  mass  of   transported   rock  of  several 
tons  weight  was  unearthed.    It  lies  at  least  four  miles  from  the  bluff"  on 
either  side  of  the  river.    The  sand-ridge  in  which  it  was  imbedded  is 
evidently  an  old  Mississippi  sand-bar,  of  more  recent  deposition  than 
the  drift  proper.    How  the  great  boulder  came  there,  is  a  mystery. 
Perhaps  when  the  great  river  extended  from  the  Illinois  to  the  Iowa 
bluffs,  and  the  vast  fields  of  ice  came  floating  down  in  the  colder  springs 
of  a  former  geological  epoch,  some  of  them  were  freighted  with  boulders^ 
which,  as  the  ice  fields  went  to  pieces,  dropped  to  the  sandy  bottom  of 
the  river.    The  lower  water-soaked  bottoms  sometimes  approach  in 
character  imperfect  peat  marshes.    The  black  vegetable  mold  covering 
them  is  often  many  feet  in  thickness.    It  is  comparatively  free  from 
sand,  and  when  reclaimed  from  the  water  is  rich  and  fat,  but  too  cold 
and  sour  for  general  cultivation,  until  sweetened  by  tilling  and  drying. 
Below  Fulton  city  and  on  almost  to  Albany,  and  from  the  Maredosia 
slough  to  Cordova  the  alluvium  rises  into  a  high,  buff  colored  sand 
prairie,  fertile  enough  to  produce  fair  crops,  except  in  hot  dry  seasons, 
when  every  green  crop  is  parched  and  withers  beneath  the  blaze  of  an 
August  sun.    These  sand  prairies  are  old  Mississippi  sand-bars,  resting 
against  the  bluflfe  extending  east  from  these  two  towns,  and  running 
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north  many  miles.  Near  the  northeast  corner  of  Garden  Plain,  the  low 
alluvial  bottom  strikes  oft*  towards  the  south-east ;  leavers  the  Mississip- 
I)i  river  altogeth(»r ;  makes  a  Junction  with  the  alluvial  bottom  of  Kock 
creek  in  the  township  of  Trenton  ;  and  thence  extends  it«elf  to  the  allu- 
vial bottom  of  liock  river  near  the  village  of  Erie.  It  contracts  to  an 
average  width  of  half  a  mile.  Low,  abrui)t,  oak  covered  hills  rise  from 
its  edges.  This  is  the  Cat-tail  slough,  so  famous  for  its  magnificent  de- 
posit of  peat,  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  another  part  of  this 
report. 

Thre^  distinct  river  beds  are  easily  recognized  at  the  present  time. 
First,  there  is  its  pre^»^ent  bed,  about  one  mile  wide  on  an  average;  sec- 
ond, the  low  wet  alluvial  above  referred  to,  and  now  subject  to  periodic 
overflows.  When  the  waters  filled  this,  the  river  averjiged  two  or  three 
miles  in  width.  Lastly,  the  river  once  flowed  a  broad  stream  from  bluft' 
to  bluft*,  and  averaged  six  or  seven  miles  in  width.  Then  a  heavy  body 
of  water  flowed  lazily  through  the  Cat-tail,  but  as  the  great  stream  went 
down,  this  branch  of  it  ceased  to  flow,  and  in  its  water-soaked  bed 
gradually  grew  a  great  thickness  of  the  best  peat. 

The  Marais  d-Ogee  or  Maredosia  slough,  as  it  is  usually  called,  or 
Dosia,  as  it  is  called  in  the  common  si)eech  of  the  people,  is  another 
broad  marsh,  sju^eading  out  along  the  line  between  this  and  Rock  Island 
county,  and  exten^ling  in  a  nearly  north  and  south  direcrtion,  connecting 
Rock  river  with  the  Mississippi.  Cat-tiiil  slough  is  similar  to  the  Maredo- 
sia, runs  nearly  parallel  to  it,  and  is  distant  some  five  or  six  miles  from  it. 
When  the  Mis8issii)pi  river  is  high,  the  water  runs  south  through  these 
sloughs  into  Rock  river;  when  Rock  river  is  high,  the  water  runs  the 
other  way.  The  highest  i)oint  between  low  water  mark  in  the  two  riv- 
ers along  the  Maredosia  is  thirteen  feet ;  along  the  Cat-tail,  it  is  twenty- 
six.  These  figures  are  obtained  from  actual  surveys  made  along  the 
sloughs  in  winter.  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Abbott,  an 
accomplished  engineer  and  surveyor  of  Cordova,  for  this  interesting 
information. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  Mississippi  river  itself  once 
flowed  through  the  Marais  d'Ogee.  The  evidence  seems  conclusive  to 
any  one  making  an  examination  of  these  localities.  The  broad  bottom, 
several  miles  in  width,  looks  like  the  Mississippi  bottom.  Then  the 
mouth  of  Rock  river  was  a  mile  or  two  l>elow  Erie.  The  same  broad 
bottom  runs  along  Rock  river  from  Erie  to  Rock  Lsland.  Round  this 
channel  the  distance  to  Rock  Island  is  twenty  miles  greater  than  along 
the  present  course  of  the  river.  If  flowing  round  this  way  at  the  ])res- 
ent  tinu?,  this  increased  distance  would  give  the  usual  fall  of  six  inches 
to  the  mile ;  but  along  the  present  channel  of  the  river  from  Albany  to 
Rock  Island  the  distance  is  twenty  miles  less,  and  the  fall  eighteen 
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inches  to  the  mile.  Besides  this  the  abrupt,  rocky  hills  approach  closc?r 
to  either  bank  of  the  river  as  it  now  rnns;  and  there  is  nothing  about 
it  between  these  two  points,  having:  any  resemblance  to  the  usual  al- 
luvial bottom  now  under  consideration.  For  some  cause  the  Father  of 
Waters  left  its  old  channel  and  broke  through  the  rocky  hills,  gaining 
twenty  miles  in  distance  and  leaving  the  upper  rapids  a.s  the  result.* 

But  leaving  this  interesting  question  I  will  refer  to  the  other  part«  of 
the  county,  where  the  alluvium  is  pn)minent.  In  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  county,  the  townships  of  Montgomery,  Hahnaman,  Tampico, 
Hume,  and  Prophetstown,  are  largely  made  up  of  wet  or  swamp  lands. 
Peaty  marshes  and  sloughs  intersect  the  level  face  of  the  country.  The 
soil  is  deep,  black,  and  water-soaked.  The  famous  Green  river  Winne- 
bago swamp  extends  a<*Toss  the  town  of  Hahnaman  in  a  somewhat 
diagcmal  direction.  This  swam])  is  a  wilderness  of  reeds,  sedges,  and 
miry  sloughs,  in  which  countless  thousands  of  wild  geese,  ducks,  swans, 
and  other  aquatic  birds,  in  pro\)er  seasons  congregate  and  find  an  al- 
most Arctic  isolation. 

At  almost  any  of  these  localities  the  origin  and  formaticm  of  the 
prairies  is  well  illustrated.  The  high  land  round  the  swamps,  aided  by 
a  vast  yearly  decaying  vegetation,  is  encroaching  upon  the  nmrshesand 
building  them  up  into  dryer  prairie  land.  But  the  county  of  Whiteside 
is  reclaiming  her  swamp  lands,  by  an  efficient  system  of  ditching,  faster 
than  Nature  ever  dreamed  of  doing.  Thirteen  miles  of  big  ditch  are 
now  finished  and  under  contract.  Already,  hundreds  of  acres  of  land, 
after  being  drained,  have  advanced  in  value  from  a  few  cents  to  many 
dollars  per  acre  in  value.  The  scheme  promises  to  add  greatly  to  the 
material  wealth  of  the  county. 

The  usual  dark  surface,  organi(%  gein  soils  of  the  prairies,  the  leaf 
molds  of  the  groves,  the  sands  and  gravels  recently  deposited  by  IJock 
river,  and  the  white  soils  of  the  barrens  and  oak  timber  tra<*ts,  may  be 
said  to  make  up  the  rest  of  the  alluvial  deposits. 

Loess. — When  the  Mississipjn  occupied  the  higher  of  the  three  beds 
above  referred  to,  and  extended  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  line  of 
bluffs,  and  in  many  places  spread  out  over  the  level  prairies,  the  term 
river  was  hardly  a  proper  designation  for  the  great  sheet  of  water.  It 
approached  more  nearly  the  character  of  a  grjpat  lake  or  inland  sea  of 
fresh  water,  with  its  8uri>lus  water  falling  over  the  mountain  chain  of 


♦Note. — It  wouM  8e«in  more  probable  that  the  ancient  river  or  ocean  current,  by  which  the  valley 
now  occupied  in  part  by  the  waters  of  the  MisAiHwippi  wa«  excavated,  waa  divided  somewhere  in  the 
%'icinity  of  Fulton,  and  that  one  arm  ran  through  these  alongha  into  what  is  now  the  valley  of  Rock 
river,  while  the  other  followed  along  the  present  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  thus  making  an  island  of 
the  northern  part  of  Rock  Island  county.  We  have  elsewhere  attempted  to  show,  in  a  former  volume 
of  these  reports,  that  the  valleys  now  occupied  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Hlinois  are  older  than  the 
drift,  and  consequently  could  not  have  been  formed  by  the  existing  rivers.  For  a  more  full  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  the  rea<ler  is  referretl  to  Vol.  1,  page  7,  et.  seq.  A.  H.  W. 
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its  soutliern  boundary,  like  some  Niagara,  pouring  out  the  overflow  of  . 
the  great  lakes  of  the  North.  This  barrier  over  which  the  water  rushed, 
crossed  the  river,  like  a  great  dam,  where  the  "Devil's  Bake-oven"  is  now 
pointed  out  to  the  travek^r.  As  this  was  worn  down  and  the  bed  of  the 
Mississippi  lowered,  the  water  assumed  more  and  more  the  form  of  a 
river,  draining  the  great  basin  thus  exposed.  The  action  of  the  low  run- 
ning waves  and  other  aqueous  agencies  threw  uj)  and  arranged  in  part 
the  bluffs  around  its  shores,  while  the  great  basin  was  full  of  compara- 
tivelj^  currentless  water.  This  deposit  is  the  loess.  It  is  composed  of 
light  colored,  tinelj'  comminuted  clays,  white  and  yellow  sands  and 
sandy  marls,  all  generally  pjirtially  stratified,  and  containing  lacustrine 
and  fluviatile  shells  and  other  fossils.  The  loess  bluft's  are  generally 
bald  knobs,  covered  with  short  tufts  of  grass.  A  good'cxample  of  the 
loess  may  be  seen  where  the  North-western  railroad  strikes  the  blufts 
east  of  Fulton  city.  The  bluffs  here  are  made  up  nearly  altogether  of 
the  loess.  South  of  this,  along  the  Cat-tail,  the  blufts  are  in  part  capped 
by  the  same  deposit ;  but  in  going  north  they  soon  rise  into  the  ro(;ky 
walls  and  high  mural  escai-pments  of  the  Niagara  limestone.  The  low 
hill  north  and  west  of  Morrison  is  i)artly  composed  of  loess  clays,  llock 
river  and  the  smaller  interior  streams  did  not  present  favorable  condi- 
tions for  this  deposit  to  take  place,  and  we  seldom  find  it  aw^ay  from  the 
blufts  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Drifts — There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  drift  in  this  and 
counties  farther  east.  The  coarse  gravel  beds  of  its  upper  division  are 
almost  (entirely  wanting.  The  receiit  gravels  of  Rock  river  were  the 
only  real  gravel  deposits  I  observed.  The  usual  blue  colored  and  yellow 
l)lastic  clays  of  the  lower  drift  cover  the  underlying  rocks  in  many  places 
to  a  considerable  thickness.  At  one  locality  a  well  was  sunk  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  through  yellow  unctions  clay ;  then  blue  clay  was  struck, 
and  in  about  fifteen  feet  more  a  great  (juantity  of  sticks  and  wood,  ap- 
l)arently  cedar  and  pine,  wa.s  found.  The  water  in  the  well,  of  course, 
had  a  brackish  taste.  This  woody  deposit  was  about  the  base  of  the 
true  drift.  Occasional  boulders  aie  found  in  the  ravines,  but  they  are 
no  where  abundant.  Over  the  northern  i)arts  of  the  county,  and  esi)e- 
cially  that  portion  underlaid  by  the  (xalena  limestone,  the  reddish  days 
or  hard  pan  of  the  lead  region  exists  to  a  considerable  depth.  Tlnvse 
drift  clays  however,  as  developed  in  this  county,  have  in  them  nothing  of 
l)eculiar  or  marked  interest,  except  that  they  bear  evidences  of  peaceful 
forces  rather  than  that  tremendous  power  which  strewed  the  boidders 
and  piled  up  the  gravel  beds  in  many  places  in  the  neighboring  counties. 
Whether  the  floating  iceberg,  or  the  slow  crawling  glacier,  or  the  strong 
water  currents,  or  all  these  combined,  transported  the  coarser  materials 
of  the  drift,  the  force  of  the  i)owerful  agents  were  much  modified  in 
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their  action  here.  lu  the  spring  of  the  year  the  ice  in  Kock  river  some- 
times, impelled  by  the  strong  current,  gorges,  until  it  rises  to  the  hight 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  then  with  a  cracking  roar  it  tears  rocks 
from  their  beds  and  trees  from  its  banks,  grinds  them  in  its  strong  jaws, 
and  throws  them  high  on  the  land  or  strews  them  along  its  bottom. 
But  away  from  the  river  the  clays  of  the  drift  ai)pear  as  if  deposited 
and  arranged  in  i)eaceful  waters. 

The  CarhoniferoHH  ^yMem, — While  making  examinations  at  Sterling, 
I  was  repeatedly  told  that  coal  had  been  found  three  or  four  miles  be- 
low the  town.  The  sui)posed  outcrop  was  stated  to  be  a  thin  seam  in  a 
bend  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  water.  Tin*  same  state- 
ment is  made,  1  think,  in  Dr.  J.  G.  Norwood's  small  report  upon  the 
coal-fields  of  Illinois.  1  sought  out  the  locality,  examined  the  river,  and 
nmde  in(piiries  of  an  intelligent  farmer,  who  has  resided  near  the  spot 
for  many  yeai*s.  With  him  the  existence  of  coal  in  the  neighborhood 
was  a  faint  tradition,  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old.  An  examination  of 
the  river  showed  that  its  bed  or  floor  C4)nsisted  of  the  sofr,  white,  den- 
drite-si)eckled  upper  division  of  the  Niagara  limestone.  Gravelly  banks 
of  river  drift  rose  on  one  side  some  twenty -five  feet  from  the  water's 
edge;  a  low  alluvial  bottom  lay  between  the  river  and  the  high  prairie 
on  the  other.  Xo  sign  of  any  outcropping  rock  exists,  except  in  the 
bed  of  the  river.  This  is  the  .general  character  of  Rock  river  from 
Sterling  to  about  seven  miles  below  Erie.  No  coal  seam  or  outcrop  of 
coal, in  my  judgment,  exists  at  the  point  designated.  Some  one,  digging 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream  at  an  early  day,  doubtless  came  upon  a 
small  deposit  of  float  or  drift  coal.  Tradition  has  kept  the  circunistance 
alive,  and  it  grows  with  the  passing  years. 

The  edge  of  the  Coal  Measures,  however,  extends  thinly  into  White- 
side county,  at  its  southwestern  corner.  Oi)i)osite  Erie,  the  south  bank 
of  Rock  river  begins  to  assume  the  character  of  a  low  blutt-line.  In 
descending  the  stream  these  bluffs  rise  in  altitude,  become  more  abrupt 
and  broken;  and  such  are  their  general  characters  until  the  Mississipj)i 
range  of  bluffs  is  reached,  several  miles  below  Rock  Island.  For  most 
of  the  distance  the  glancing  waters  of  Rock  river  hug  their  bases.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  stream  the  low  alluvial  bottom  spreads  out,  wi(l(»n- 
ing  in  i)roportion  as  the  range  of  hills  rise  in  hight.  A  hundred  feet  is 
perhaps  the  highest  altitude  attained  by  these  bluffs.  A  short  distance 
below  the  western  line  of  the  county,  coal  begins  to  outcrop  in  the  sides 
of  the^e  bluffs.  Still  lower  down,  at  Aldrich's  coal  mine,  the  seam  is 
some  four  feet  thick,  and  is  extensively  worked.  Cannel  coal,  soap- 
stone,  fire-clay,  black-slate,  and  a  stratum  of  black  limestone  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  coal.  The  outcrop  is  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  above  the  waters  of  Rock  river.    Below  this  mine,  and  in 
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close  proximity  to  it,  several  Sterlin<jf  (•ai)italists  own  laiul,  and  have 
opened  drifts  into  the  hill.  Still  lower  down,  at  Cleveland,  coal  is  ex- 
tensively mined ;  and  lower  down,  (Joal  valley  is  jjourin*^^  its  black  trea- 
sures into  Kock  Island,  and  from  thence  is  distributing  in  every  direc- 
tion tlie  old  imi)risoned  heat  and  blaze  of  the  ('arlumiferous  a^es,  to 
warm  our  ))rairie  homes  tlirou*(h  the  bleak  winters.  My  tield-work, 
however,  did  not  extend  into  these  rich  coal  regions,  and  f  refrain  from 
further  description  of  them. 

These  coal  bluffs  extend  lor  a  few  miles  into  Whiteside  county.  But 
no  productive  coal  seam  has  yet  bec^n  found  in  them,  within  its  limits. 
The  bluffs  lun  too  low,  by  the  time  the  county  line  is  reached,  to  indi- 
cate a  workable  coal  vein.  A  thin  seam  and  light  outcrops  may 
be  discovered,  but  so  far  as  the  economical  geology  of  this  county  is 
concerned,  the  Coal  Measures  may  be  set  down  as  unproductive.  No 
workable  beds  extend  within  its  boundaries. 

The  rnionrille  Sands f ones. — Jn  the  northern  part  of  the  township  of 
Hopkins,  I  unexpectedly  found  a  low  outcrop  of  saiulstone  in  a  ravine. 
The  stone  was  soft  and  friable  ;  in  color  it  varied  from  a  dirty- white  to 
a  clouded  or  yellowish-red;  it  easily  crumbled  beneath  a  blow  of  the 
hammer,  and  could  be  cut  or  hewn  readily  with  a  common  ax.  It  re- 
sembles I  he  St.  Peter's  sandstone,  and  at  first  surprised  me  not  a  little. 
Otiier  outcrops,  however,  indicated  its  true  geoh)gical  horizon.  The  out- 
crop may  be  tbund  on  the  land  of  a  Mr.  Johnson,  on  section  thirteen,  if  I 
mistake  not.  A  well,  sunk  higher  uj)  on  the  side  of  the  ravine,  or  near  its 
head,  penetrated  the  sandstone  abi)ut  thirty-three  feet,  when  the  bottom 
of  the  bed  was  probably  reached.  This  locality  is  about  eight  miles  east 
and  a  little  south  of  Morrison.  A  line  drawn  from  Johnson's  nearly 
west  to  Unionville,  and  thence  south-west  to  Mineral  Springs,  in  the 
south-western  i)art  of  the  county,  would  pass  through  six  or  seven  locali- 
ties where  this  sandstone  outcrops,  or  has  been  dug  into.  About  three 
mih»s  west  of  our  first  outcrop,  and  not  far  north  of  the  village  of  Round 
(irove,  is  the  locality  of  the  famous  walled  well  of  Whiteside  county. 
Som<»  ten  years  ago  an  article  went  the  rounds  of  the  ]>apers,  stating 
that  in  digging  a  well  at  this  locality,  after  a  de[)th  of  twenty-five  feet 
was  reached,  the  top  of  an  old  walled  well  was  discovered,  which  showed 
unmistakably  that  it  was  the  work  of  human  hands.  The  old  well  was 
filled  with  debris.  After  removing  this  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  sweet 
waters  rose,  until  the  wall  of  the  old  w(»ll  was  covered. 

The  supposed  discovery,  at  the  time,  excited  general  and  even  scien- 
tific interest.  I  sought  out  the  old  well,  and  tried  to  learn  its  history. 
It  is  now  filled  up.  The  porch  of  a  farmhouse  extends  over  it.  Its 
wonderful  story  was  freshly  told  to  me,  in  the  truth  of  which  the  narra- 
tor seemed  to  have  full  faith. 
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Quarries  of  the  Niagara  are  also  worked  near  Empire  aucl  Como,  one 
of  them  in  the  bottom  of  a  little  tributary  of  Elkhoru  creek.  The  out- 
crops here  are  low  and  not  very  heavy. 

Westward  of  these  latter  places  and  in  all  that  tract  of  country 
bounded  by  the  railroad  track,  Rock  creek  and  Rock  river  there  is 
scarcely  an  exposure  of  any  kind  ;  but  this  irregular-shaped  triangle  is 
nearly  all  underlaid  by  the  Niagara  limestone. 

Rock  creek,  from  the  north  line  of  the  county  to  Morrison,  and  in  fact 
to  its  mouth  above  Erie,  cuts  into  the  underlaying  rock  and  exposes  it  at 
numerous  places.  All  these  exposures  belong  to  this  formation,  except 
the  sandstone  at  Unionvjlle  and  Mineral  Springs.  At  Brothwell's  mill 
the  exposure  is  sixty  feet  thick,  presenting  a  perpendicular  bluflf,  cav- 
ernous, and  light-colored  cm  a  recent  fracture.  Just  above  Jacobs'  mill 
an  extensive  quarry  is  opened  in  the  same  limestone.  In  the  hill  north 
of  Morrison  it  is  again  quarried.  At  this  latter  place  a  lime  kiln  is  in 
successful  operation.  Some  of  the  layers  here  have  in  them  many  small, 
curiously  shaped  cavities,  lined  with  a  velvety  looking,  lead-colored  me- 
talic  substance. 

The  bluffs  along  both  banks  of  the  Cat-tail,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sandstone  out<5rops,  show  the  Niagara  limestone. 

That  high  plateau  of  land  bounded  by  the  Cat-tail,  the  Maredosia  and 
the  Mississippi,  and  consisting  of  the  townships  of  Newton,  Albany  and 
Garden  Plain,  is  underlaid  by  the  same  rock.  At  Albany  a  high  rocky 
hill,  with  an  old  shore  line  of  the  Mississippi,  fifty  feet  above  present 
low  water  mark,  rises  a  short  distance  back  from  the  river. 

The  hill  north  of  Fulton  City,  and  on  which  it  is  partly  built,  is  an 
outcrop  of  Niagara  limestone.  At  one  time  it  was  a  small  rocky  island 
in  the  midst  of  a  broader  and  mightier  stream  than  the  present  Missis- 
sippi river. 

But  the  grandest  development  of  this  formation,  perhaps,  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  may  be  seen  along  the  Mississippi  bluffs,  near  the  north 
line  of  the  county.  After  viewing  these  beetling  cliffs,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  old  name  "Cliff*  Limestone,"  becomes  apparent.  This  bold 
exi>osure  rises  at  its  highest  altitude  to  the  hight  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bluff  road,  and  this  is  but  the 
upper  portion  of  the  formation  at  this  place.  The  talus  and  debris  of 
ages  have  accumulated  along  the  base,  rising  in  slopes  half  way  up  the 
steep  aclivity.  Loose  stones,  sometimes  weighing  tons,  loosened  by  the 
frosts  and  other  atmospheric  agencies,  have  rolled  down,  and  thickly 
strew  the  roadside.  Sweet,  sparkling,  deliciously  cool  water  gushes  in 
strong  springs  from  little  ravines.  Wild  grape  vines,  dense  thickets 
and  old  monarch  oaks  cover  these  talus  slopes  for  the  most  part ;  but 
sometimes  the  scene  is  varied  by  a  slope  covered  with  short  tufts  of 
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prairie  gra.sa,  or  the  richer  and  softer  bhie  glass.  The  upper  part  of  the 
exposure  resembles  dilapidated  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  mj^stic  times.  A 
long  mural  escarpment  rises  from  the  top  of  the  slopes,  and  presents  its 
castellated  ftice  to  the  broad  Mississippi  Valley,  whose  lacustrine  waves 
in  older  geologic  epochs  beat  against  the  rocky  barrier  and  wore  it  into 
fantastic  shapes.  Many  caverns  exist,  some  of  them  almost  inacessible, 
out  of  which  issued,  the  day  I  spent  among  them,  the  half  human  cries 
of  wild  cats  and  the  giowls  of  a  small  species  of  lynx.  Some  miles  of 
stone  wall  along  the  road  are  built,  by  (puirrying  the  material  on  the 
toi)s  and  sides  of  these  steep  ro(;ks,  and  letting  it  go  jdunging  down  to 
the  very  places  where  it  is  needed.  The  little  farms  thus  fenced  along 
the  public  highway  have  a  fat,  rich,  sour  cold  soil,  too  wet  for  very  suc- 
cessfid  cultivation,  except  in  occasional  mellow  localities.  As  we  recede 
from  this  bluff  line  towards  the  interior  of  the  county  the  Niagara 
limestones  thin  out  by  erosive  anddeniuling  agencies,  until  the  Cincinnati 
shalc^s  and  the  Galena  limerock  successively  come  to  the  surface.  This 
is  especiall}^  true  along  the  nortliern  part  of  the  county,  where  the  ex- 
posure is  so  much  the  heaviest. 

In  the  large  area  of  Whiteside  county  underlaid  l)y  this  i)ortion  of 
the  upper  Silurian  rocks,  I  noticed  considerable  difference  in  lithological 
character.  The  exi)osure  just  referred  to  consists  of  the  upper  "  Cor- 
aline  and  Pentamerns  beds"  of  the  Cliff  or  Mound  limestone  of  the 
earlier  western  geologists.  It  is  comijact,  homogeneous  in  structure, 
full  of  minute  s])ecks  of  dendrites,  of  a  light  straw-color  on  a  recent 
fracture,  sometimes  taking  a  reddish  tinge,  nearly  the  color  of  brick 
dust.  At  St4n*ling  the  lower  ])art  of  the  formation  is  exposed.  This  is 
a  tliinner  bedded,  rougher,  uglier  stone,  and  would  luirdly  be  recognized 
Jis  the  same  rocjk  just  referred  to.  At  Fulton  City,  the  upper  part  of  the 
quarry,  at  least,  is  a  friable  yellow -colored  or  ochenms  limestone,  some- 
times iK)rous  or  sponge  like,  and  sometimes  of  a  tough  crystaline  t-i^xt- 
ure.  Sometimes  the  color  api>roaches  an  almost  white  cream-color.  It 
is  identical  with  the  Racine  limestone  of  Mr.  Lapiiam,  referred  to  in 
the  Wisconsin  geological  survey.  At  Lyndon  the  rock  is  porous  and 
full  of  the  stems  of  (Micrinites.  Below  Erie,  near  the  point  where  Kock 
river  leaves  the  county,  the  color  is  still  lighter  and  more  delicate,  the 
texture  mon^  compa<rt  aiul  finer  grained,  and  the  stone  is  in  every  re- 
spect,  I  think,  identical  with  the  Leclare  limestone,  now  recognized  as  a 
member  of  the  Niagara  formation. 

Organic  ronains, — The  characteristic*  fossil  of  the  upi)er  beds  perhaps 
is  the  PenfaiHenis  ohlonfjus.  In  the  speech  of  the  ])eople,  masses  of  it 
are  connnonly  called  "petritied  hickory  nuts."  At  Brothwell's  mill  many 
of  them  are  sticking  through  the  rocks;  but  at  the  h(»avy  exposure 
along  the  bluffs  huge  stones  are  coverrd  over  so  thickly  with  the  casts 
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that  they  seem  to  be  an  ag^rregated  mass  solidified  with  a  calcareo-mag- 
nesian  cement.  In  the  old  Niagara  seas  they  must  have  grown  in  count- 
less millions,  like  oysters  in  a  modern  oyster  bed.  Some  of  these  vast 
slabs  would  make  attractive  specimens  for  the  geologist's  yard ;  but  good 
cabinet  specimens  are  hard  to  obUiin.  Along  the  Niagara  ridges  and  in 
the  ravines,  casts  of  corals  turned  to  silex  may  be  picked  up  in  great 
quantities.  Among  the  most  common  is  the  well  known  chain  coral, 
the  Halysites  catenuluria.  Favosites  Oothlamlica,  F.  favosa,  F.  Niagar- 
ensi4t,  Stromatopm*a  coneentrwa,  S-  rugosa,  Astrocerium  vennatum,  one 
or  two  species  of  Cyathaphyllum,  stems  of  Encrinite^,  and  fragments  of 
Ortlioceras  of  at  least  two  species,  are  all  very  abundant. 

From  the  abundance  of  these  silicified  corals,  coral  reefs  must  have 
existed  in  the  old  Niagara  seas,  where  countless  millions  of  the^e  little 
animals  lived  and  bnilt,  as  the  modern  coral  builders  raise  up  from  the 
modern  ocean's  floor,  reefs,  atols  and  islands. 

In  these  clear  coral-growing  seas,  sea  weeds  or  fucoids  abounded,  and 
in  the  Sterling  quarries  are  woven  over  some  of  the  layers  in  a  perfect 
net- work. 

Cincinnati  Shales. — The  rocks  of  this  formation,  formerly  designated  as 
the  Hudson  river  shales,  but  now  known  as  the  Cincinnati  group,  show 
surface  exposures  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  county.  Along  the 
rapids  at  Sterling  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs 
under  the  Niagara  (juarries  already  referred  to,  the  various  rocks,  shales 
and  clayey  and  bituminous  deposits  of  this  formation  may  be  seen.  The 
rapids  in  the  river  are  to  some  extent  produced  by  the  wearing  away 
of  these  deposits.  They  rise  at  a  considerable  angle  from  beneath  the 
Niagara  rocks  just  below  the  dam.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  the 
formation  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  but  on  the  north  side,  a  mile 
above  town,  it  attains  a  thickness  of  thirty-seven  feet,  from  the  surface 
of  the  wat^r  to  the  base  of  the  Niagara  limestone.  From  thence  it  runs 
round  east  and  north  of  Sterling,  three  or  four  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  striking  off  into  the  large  Cincinnati  surface  exposures  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dvi.  Pennington's  residence,  in  this  circular  belt 
there  are  no  surface  exposures  after  leaving  Rock  river,  but  the  wells 
dug  indicate  the  existence  of  these  shales  and  shaley  limestones.  The 
inevitable  blue  cLay  and  creamy  colored  water,  oozing  from  some  small 
ravines  above  Sterling,  are  unfailing  indications  of  this  deposit,  even 
where  no  outcrop  is  visible. 

That  liigh  plateau  of  level  prairie  between  Elkhorn  and  Rock  cre^jks, 
and  extending  from  the  railroad  track  to  a  mile  within  the  limits  of 
Carroll  county,  except  a  small  portion  of  the  southwest  corner,  is  under- 
laid by  the  rocks  of  this  group.  This  elevated  water  shed  contains 
large  portions  of  four  or  five  townships.  Round  its  eastern  and  northern 
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edges,  and  in  many  ravines  inside  of  its  boundary  lines,  good  exposures 
and  artificial  outcrops  may  be  exaUiined.  Rock  creek  cuts  into  the 
Niagara,  and  Elkhorn  creek  cuts  into  the  Galena  limestone,  but  the  Cin- 
cinnati rocks  and  shales  run  over  the  one  and  come  from  under  the  other, 
in  less  than  one  mile  from  either  stream.  Along  its  northern  limits 
it  rises  to  the  altitude  of  almost  a  hill,  overlooking  the  low-lying 
Galena  deposits  of  Carroll  county.  Three  or  four  quarries  are  opened 
along  the  face  of  this  elevation.  The  average  thickness  of  these  expos- 
ures is  about  twenty  feet.  The  stone  is  thin-bedded,  easily  broken,  close 
in  texture  and  light  in  color,  having  a  dry  or  baked  appearance.  The 
bottom  layers  are  thicker  bedded  and  have  a  faint  green  and  blue  tinge. 
It  is  an  argillaceous  shaly  limestone.  At  Bressler's  mill  on  the  east  side 
of  the  ridge  there  is  a  low  outcrop  just  above  the  water's  edge.  Here 
the  rocks  are  stained  by  iron-impregnated  waters,  flowing  from  some 
8i)rings  just  above  them.  Nearly  a  mile  north-west  of  this  is  Dr.  L.  S. 
Penninuton's  large  quarry,  opened  at  a  considerable  distance  from,  and 
elevation  above  Elkhorn  creek.  The  exposure  is  stripped  of  the  over- 
laying clay  and  worked  into  about  thirty  feet.  A  drain  is  constructed  t-o 
lead  ott*  the  water.  The  upper  portion  of  the  quarry  is  thin-bedded,  but 
the  layers  can  be  lifted  in  immense  slabs.  No  better  flagging  stone  can  be 
obtained  anywhere.  The  lower  portions  of  the  quarry  are  thicker-bedded, 
compact  and  very  blue.  On  section  three,  in  the  township  of  Hopkins, 
there  is  another  splendid  quarry  of  this  stone.  The  part  worked  is 
about  twelve  feet  thick.  It  is  covered  by  a  few  feet  of  finely  comminu- 
ted, light-colored  clay.  A  circular  pool  of  sweet,  clear,  cold  water,  fed 
by  some  large  springs,  lies  in  placid  tranquillity  almost  in  the  quarry, 
and  throws  ott'  a  laughing  stream.  The  stone  here  is  a  hard,  thicker- 
bedded,  compact,  argillaceous  limestone,  unlike  the  usual  crumbling 
shales  of  the  Cincinnati  group.  Two  or  three  of  the  bottom  layers  are 
of  a  deep  ultra-marine  blue  color,  with  shaly  and  clayey  partings  of  a 
few  inches  thickness  between  them.  The  locality  is  known  as  Hecker's 
quarry.    It  is  now  owned  by  Dr.  Pennington. 

There  is  another  quarried  exposure  nearly  a  mile  north  of  this,  at 
Harvey\s.  The  stone  here  are  soft,  shaly,  and  crumbling.  The  tooth 
of  tune  makes  sad  havoc  with  them.  When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
they  soon  begin  to  decay. 

Here  I  noticed  some  disturbances  in  this  usually  quiet  formation. 
Over  a  few  sections  it  seems  to  be  thrown  out  of  shape.  Not  far  off 
some  Niagara  rocks  are  found  where  they  do  not  belong,  according  to 
outcrops  and  the  signs  in  the  surrounding  hills.  These  h)st  Niagara 
rocks  are  evidently  not  in  sitUj  but  have  been  moved  probably  by  the 
drift  forces. 

The  lithological  character  of  the  Cincinnati  rocks  examined  in  this 
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county  deserves  a  passing  thought.  The  carbonaceous  and  bituminous 
shales  found  further  north,  which  are  there  a  verj^  marked  feature,  are 
here  almost  entirely  wanting,  or  are  at  least  not  distinguishable  by  or- 
dinary observation.  The  stone  is  com])actcr,  and  less  liable  to  decay, 
than  that  examined  in  many  other  localities.  It  approaches  nearer  an 
ordinary  limestone  in  structure  and  in  uses.  And  altogether  it  is  a 
valuable  deposit,  as  I  shall  show  in  s])eaking  of  the  economic  geology 
of  the  county. 

Organic  RemairiH. — These  are  not  v(»ry  abundant.  Most  of  the  heavily 
worked  outcrops  are  barren  of  fossils.  In  the  ravines  cutting  the  for- 
mation on  the  north  the  Chaetetes  pctro-poUfanuSj  Orthis  fe^tudinaridj 
0.  occidentalism  0.  lynx,  and  a  small  Brachiopod,  probably  a  Leptana, 
are  often  ])icked  up,  weathered  out  in  great  perfectness.  The  spines 
and  shields  of  a  characteristic  trilobite,  the  Asaphus  gigas,  are  not  rare, 
but  perfect  sx)ecimens  are  seldom  found.  At  Sterling  some  of  the  thin 
layers  are  exceedingly  hard,  ahnost  tiinty,  and  are  thickly  covered  with 
fossils.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  the  iStrophomena  alternata,  and 
many  other  shells  common  to  this  and  the  Trenton  period. 

The  Galena  Limestone, — This  be(!onu\s  the  surface  rock  to  some  extent 
along  the  northern  and  northeastern  ]mrt  of  the  county.  That  irregu- 
larly shaped  parallelogram  in  the  latter  h)cality,  north  of  Sugar  creek 
and  east  of  Elkhorn  creek,  is  all  underlaid  by  the  Galena  limestone. 
Buttalo  creek  cuts  this  piece  of  land  in  a  diagonal  shape.  For  two  or 
three  miles  west  of  Polo  this  creek  runs  over  and  shows  expt)sures  of 
the  Blue  limestone ;  but  at  Sanfordsville,  near  the  line  between  this 
and  Ogle  county,  this  rock  outcrops  heavily  just  below  the  dam  for  the 
saw  mill.  The  outcrop  has  been  worked  to  the  depth  of  twenty-four 
feet.  The  layers  are  massive,  solid,  and  subcrystaline.  At  the  present 
time  the  quarry  is  not  much  worked.  Following  the  creek  down  a  few 
miles,  the  next  exposure  of  consequence  is  at  Wilson's  mill.  Here  there 
is  a  quarry  worked  to  the  depth  of  about  twenty  feet.  The  stone  is 
similar  to  that  at  Sanfordsville.  Other  small  outcrojjs  may  be  seen  in 
this  locality  in  some  small  ravines  in  a  white  oak  grove  of  some  extent. 

On  Elkhoni  creek,  at  Allison's  mill,  just  across  the  line  in  Carroll 
<*ounty,  there  is  a  worked  exposure  some  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  thick. 
The  stone  here  is  of  a  white  cream  color,  and  quite  handsome  in  ap- 
pearance. From  this  locality  nearly  to  Bressler's  mill,  just  east  of  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Pennington,  the  Galena  is  the  surface  rock.  It  runs 
low,  however,  and  soon  disappears  below  the  overlying  Cincinnati 
groui). 

The  central  part  of  that  broad  stretch  of  prairie  and  rough  land  north 
of  Morrison,  and  lying  between  the  Mississippi  bluffs  and  Bock  creek, 
is  also  underlaid  by  this  rock.    There  is  no  conspicuous  outcrop  any- 
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where  over  it;  but  some  of  the  ravines,  especially  near  the  Carroll 
county  line,  show  it«  peculiar  gravels,  red  hard-pan,  and  low-lying, 
crumbling  outcrops. 

There  is  nothing  noteworthy  connected  with  this  limestone  as  a  sur- 
face rock  in  this  county.  Its  superficial  area  is  limited,  its  outcrops 
are  few,  and  the  only  scientific  interest  attached  to  it  is  the  knowledge 
of  its  existence  among  the  other  interesting  formations  of  the  county, 
and  the  fact  that  it  may  bexjome  of  economical  interest  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  quick-lime. 

It  is  almost  barren  of  fossils.  I  only  noticed  fragments  of  a  few 
characteristic  speciies.  Near  the  northern  part  of  the  county  I  found  a 
rather  poor  specimen  of  ReceptucuUtes  orbicularis^  as  figured  and  de- 
scribed by  Dana.  The  other  fossils  were  merely  pieces  of  Bellerophoiij 
Pleurotomaria^  and  Murchisonia. 

JSconomical  and    A  grictiltural    Geology . 

This  department  of  Whiteside  county  geology  is  of  more  than  usual 
importance,  both  in  a  scientific  and  economical  point  of  view.  The  va- 
riety of  rocks ;  the  new  interest  awakened  in  the  cultivation  of  the  \ine; 
rich  and  varied  agricultural  resources ;  the  great  beds  of  excellent  peat 
existing  in  hitherto  useless  bogs,  and  ^\^  fat  lands  now  being  success- 
fully reel  aimed  from  the  swamps — all  these  are  matters  of  wider  interest 
than  usually  appertains  to  a  single  county. 

Building  Stone  and  Lime, — All  the  outcropping  formations  above  de- 
scribed furnish  matijnals  for  ordinary  mason  work,  such  as  cellar  and 
well  walls,  foundations,  and  public  buildings.  The  Galena  requires 
much  labor  to  quarry  and  work  it  into  good  shape ;  but  it  last«  like 
granite,  has  an  attractive,  warm,  fashionable  cream  or  straw  color,  and 
for  hea\y,  massive  masonry  has  no  su])erior.  Its  limited  outcrop  pre- 
vents its  general  use  for  economical  purposes.  It  burns  into  a  good  ar- 
ticle of  quick  lime.  There  is  a  lime-kiln  in  successful  operation  at  Wil- 
son's mill.  W^hile  at  Sterling  I  observed  some  capitalists,  who  were  in- 
tending to  manufacture  a  quantity  of  lime,  figuring  whether  they  could 
haul  stone  to  the  fuel  or  fuel  to  the  stone  the  cheapest,  the  one  being  in 
Sterling  and  the  other  on  Buffalo  creek.    I  did  not  learn  the  result. 

For  common  rough  mason  work  the  Niagara  limestone  is  much  used. 
Some  of  its  layers  make  a  good  quick -lime,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  ridge 
north  of  Morrison. 

The  sandstones  of  Union ville  and  the  ccmnty  farm  are  also  extensively 
used  for  building  purposes.  The  mill  between  Unionville  and  Morrison 
is  built  of  this  soft  gray  stone.  It  is  a  handsome  and  substantial  struc- 
ture.   The  jail  and  court  house  foundations,  and  the  public  offices  in 
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Morrisrni  Wonp'ng  to  the  county,  are  of  the  same  iDaterial.    When 

first  qiiarriiHl  it  is  so  soft  that  it  can  In-  ht-wu  iiirn  any  sha|ie  with  an 
old  ax.  It  then  apiw-ars  unfit  for  huil«]in;;  into  any  stnicture.  But 
when  laid  up  in  a  wall  it  dries,  seas^ms.  and  at  rains  a  firm  texture. 
The  case  with  which  it  can  be  wurke<l  rei-«iiuuiends  it.  where  dressed 
Htone  is  desirable. 

In  some  places  the  shales  and  rocks  of  the  iMncinnati  ^Mip  are  con- 
Hidennl  unfit  for  fiernianent  mason  work.  It  is  >npiM:ised  that  atmosj- 
jdieric  agencies  will  eventually  <lestn>y  their  Ix-auty  and  injui^e  their 
durability.  But  so  far  as  testetL  the  quarries  of  the  Cincinnati  fnt>up 
in  this  county  furnish  a  lasting  and  desirable  material  for  economic 
uses.  The  layers  are  of  convenient  thickness,  and  break  into  any  de- 
sired size.  The  flag  stones  nus<Ml  at  Dr.  Penmngtc»n's  home  quarry 
an!  as  large  as  nee<l  l>e  wished  for.  This  gentleman,  with  his  accus- 
tomed energy  and  a  large  exiK*nditure  of  money,  has  two  large  quanies 
in  operation.  He  has  also  a  stone  yanl  in  Sterling,  where  he  can  fur- 
nish stone  from  his  quarries  in  any  quantity,  and  dressed  into  any 
desin^l  shape.  He  supplies  this  stone  yard  from  the  quany  near  his 
residence,  and  from  the  llecker  (piarry  in  the  township  of  Hopkins, 
already  referreil  t  •  in  this  re|M»rt.  A  handsomer  liNiking  lot  of  stone 
than  tUoM;  quarrieii  and  c^mieii  up  at  the  latter  kK-ality  last  fall,  one 
Mrldom  ever  w-<'s.  I  ho|Hf  merited  sui'cess  will  crown  Dr.  Penm>gton's 
efforts  to  develop  this  branch  of  the  material  wealth  and  industry  of 
the  county. 

A-  i9t'rt\ut'Ui  to  this  jiart  of  our  subject,  I  here  insi»rt  a  table  showing 
the  te^t-  and  firofHTtie-  of  many  samples  of  stone.  S«ime  of  them  are 
from  the  quarrie.*  of  the  rinrjnnati  group  Just  retVnvd  to.  Others  are 
from  the  Ni;ig;ira  lime?.tone  from  diflerent  l(x*alities  in  Northern  Illinois. 
The  table  is  given  entire,  on  aeeount  of  the  interesting  nature  of  its 
eontent-,  and  a?*  funii.-*hin^  a  ba>is  of  comparison  iK^tween  our  Northern 
Hhnoi-^  and  .-ome  other  nn-ks.  It  was  furnished  to  myself  and  Dr. 
Piv.NMN'i'JO.N  by  the  g(»vernment  ofiicials  on  liock  Island.  I  regretted 
that  no  Kji^'cinieijs  of  the  (lalena  limestone  were  present  to  l>e  subjectnl 
to  the  name  trying  ordeal.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  sani- 
ph-s  of  rttone  from  Dr.  PKNMNrrjoN's  r'in<-iiinati  quarries  were  in  many 
resiM'itts  superior  to  the  I^'Clare  limestone,  out  of  which  the  Uniteil 
»Stat4'S  Arsi'nal  at  lUH'k  Island  is  built,  and  were  almost  equal  to  the 
Joliet.  marble,  out  of  whi<;h  the  United  States  Aruiory  is  being  con- 
Hf  ructed  : 
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Table  ithoiring  Properties  of  Stone. 


Kinds  of  Stoue. 
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2     i 
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Magnesian  limestone. 


Nauvoo,  Pure  limestone. 
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Transverse 
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Transverse 
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Blue  stone,   (New  York)  or  Transverse 
North  river  Hag  stone. 
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I 

Le  Clare,      (Old     Quarry). '  Transverse 
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I 

Ix»  Clare     (New     Quarry).  Transverse 
Magnesian  limestone. 
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Andalusia,  Magnesian  lime- 
stone   (very  impure). 


Transverse  3  8  by  7  95  by  20 
3  7bv8bv20', 
4bV  8  by  20 
Crashing  2  by  2  by  4 


,21,500 


Sterling,  111..    (Pennington)  Crushing  2  bv  2  by  4  fm  top 
Magneniaa  liuii-Htoue.        |         ••    2by  2by  4  rmlM»t'm 

Hopkins,  111..   (Pennington)  .Crasliing  2  by  2  by  4 

Wills  Uuarry.  Hnucitck,  111.  Crushing  2  by  2  by  4  fm  top 
Wills  QuHrry.  llanciK'k.  Ill 


2  3372  25,  400 


1*2  3790  24.200 

2  2  40(r7  28. 100 

3  2  3812,20,000 


2  i:)89:24  100 


5,:r75  l.VfNN) 


6,350,21,633    8.050=156.8 

6.0,'iOl '  .\ 900' =112. 

7.025. '   5,000  =^5. 

5,000 ,   3.600  =103. 


6.025 4,833  =l(r7. 


(Magnesian  limestone.) 

Kirkcys  Quarry.    I^ee  Cr.. 
Itiwa  (Saudst4iue). 


"    2by2by4rm1>ot'm 
Crushing  3  by  2  by  4 . 


2  468 
2  387 

8  180 


27.540  6.  885 1  .').  2.'i0 


40. 000 


10. 000  3. 250 


8,  500 


6.000 


34,000 
32,100 
16.000  4.150,  9,000 


8.(h45,'2.\(HK) 


15.700    3, 925.  l.*!.  700 


*N0TE.— The  product  of  the  length  and  width  divide<l  by  4  times  the  breadth  and  depth  gives  the  trans- 
verse strength. t  Defective. 
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To  determine  the  absorptive  properties  of  diflferent  stones,  the  follow- 
ing varieties  of  different  stone  were  placed  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam  en- 
gine and  remained  for  sixteen  (16)  days.  They  were  then  weighed,  and 
then  placed  in  water,  where  they  remained  three  (3)  days  and  nights, 
and  were  again  weighed,  with  the  following  results : 


Kinds  of  Stone. 


Athens  (Dlinois  Stone  Company) 
Athens  (Walker) 


i  < 


Joliet  (SUte  Prison).  . 

Joliet  (Sanger) 

Naiivoo 

Blue  stone,  New  York 


Le  Clare,  new  quarry 
*  *         old  quarry 


Andalusia. 


Wills  quarry,  from  top 

'  *  from  bottom. 

Bicke3''s  quarry 


p 

c 

3D 


1 

2 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 


Weight 

before 

steeping, 

in  grains. 


5554. 
5421. 

5020. 
5140. 
5230. 

5293  5 
5306  3 

6211  8 
6640  5 

.M98 
5578  7 

5635. 
4479. 

4999  7 
4333. 

4611. 
4902. 

4798. 
4425. 

4029. 


Weight 

aft«r 

steeping, 

lin  grains. 

i 

Increase 
in  weight, 
in  grains. 

5755  5 
5593  5 

201.5 
172  5 

5184 
5;«9 
5400. 

164 

169. 

171. 

'       5495  3 
5432  5 

101  8 
126  2 

6382 
5800. 

170  2 
159  5 

5513  5 
5599.5 

15  5 
20  8 

5661.5 
5498  5 

26  5 
19.5 

• 

5361  2 
4674. 

361  5 
341. 

4874. 
5181. 

263. 
279. 

4924. 
4701. 

126. 
276. 

4230. 

201. 

Increase 
•per 
cent 


3  6 
3  1 

3.26 
3  28 
3  26 

1  8 

2  3 

2  73 

2  8 

.33 
.39 

.47 
.45 

7  23 

7.8 

5.7 
5  68 

2  5 
6. 


The  soils,  clays  and  sands  have  been  sufficiently  referred  to  in  speak- 
ing of  the  surface  geology  of  the  county.  They  furnish  the  usual 
materials  for  economical  purposes  and  uses,  and  need  not  now  be  more 
specifically  referred  to. 

Vine  Culture. — ^The  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  some  parts  of  the  county 
is  awakening  deserved  attention.  The  experiment,  so  far  as  tried,  has 
been  eminently  successful.  Several  amateur  grape-growers  in  the  city 
of  Sterling  are  devoting  some  attention  to  this  interesting  branch  of  in- 
dustry. Their  success  has  been  most  flattering,  and  there  is  a  well 
grounded  belief  springuagup  that  both  grape-growing  and  wine-making, 
in  favorable  localities  in  Northern  Illinois,  may  be  made  a  source  of  pro- 
fit to  the  cultivator.  The  soil  in  and  about  Sterling  seems  well  adapted 
to  vine-growing. 

At  Morrison,  the  soil  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  loess 
clays.  The  vine  flourishes  in  it  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  I  observed, 
last  fall,  one  little  vineyard  just  below  the  town,  on  a  southern  slope  of 
the  hill,  which  seemed  from  the  highway  nothing  but  a  mass  of  purple 
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grapes.  I  have  since  been  funiished  with  some  statements  as  to  the 
amount  of  fruit  raised,  mode  of  culture,  and  other  facts  of  interest  to 
vine-growers. 

The  vineyard  belongs  to  Canfield  Blodgett,  Esq.  He  has  140 
bearing  vines,  of  which  90  are  Concords,  24  Ilartford  Prolific,  0  Dela- 
wares,  C  Crevelings,  G  Taylor  White  or  liullitt,  6  Maxitawna,  and  2 
Cuyahoga.  The  vines  were  planted  three  years  ago  last  spring,  on  soil 
heavily  manured  and  subsoiled.  The  crop  of  1807  was  as  follows  :  3018 
pounds,  sold  at  an  average  of  IC  cents  per  pound ;  about  500  pounds 
were  used  by  the  family  and  friends  of  Mr.  Blodgett ;  20  gallons  of 
wine,  the  pure  juice  or  blood  of  the  giape,  were  nmde  ;  layers  were  sold 
to  the  am<mnt  of  8100 ;  layers  yet  on  hand,  al)out  $40  worth  ;  net  profits 
on  140  vines,  three  and  a  half  years  after  planting,  on  a  single  crop, 
at  least  $500.  lie  has  since  planted  320  vines,  not  yet  in  bearing,  varieties 
as  follows:  115  Concord,  50  lowas,  40  Israellas,50  Dela  wares,  13  Adiron- 
dacks,  13  Ives'  Seedling,  13  Clintons,  and  20  Hartford  Prolifics.  The 
ground  for  these  was  trenched  two  feet  deep,  and  a  load  of  well-rotted 
numure  to  every  five  vines,  well  mixed  with  the  earth.  He  takes  down 
and  trims  in  the  fall,  and  covers  witli  earth,  and  takes  up  about  the  mid- 
dh^  of  May.  It  takes  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  grapes  to  make  a  gallon  of 
wine — pure  juice — and  two  pounds  of  sugar.  Where  one-third  water  is 
used  it  takes  nuue  sugar,  and  the  wine  is  of  inferior  ([uality. 

The  above  statement  can  be  relied  on,  1  think,  as  correct.  It  shows 
what  may  be  accomi)lished  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  true,  vines  would  not 
bear  every  year  as  they  did  in  1807,  but  they  would  produce  with  a^s 
much  certainty  as  our  most  stajjle  products  of  the  farm. 

The  loess  hills  along  the  Mississippi,  with  their  marly  clay  and  sands, 
may  be  made  to  do  cn  en  better  than  this.  I^roper  care  in  ]>lanting,  and 
a  generous  afterculture,  would  produce  this  delicious  fruit  and  a  gener- 
ous, invigorating  wine  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

CTra])egrowing  and  wine-making  in  this  country  is  ra])i(lly  rising  to  a 
]>rominent  position  among  industrial  ])ursuits.  In  California,  it  is  now 
the  leading  interest  of  the  State,  surpassing  in  importance  the  i)roduc- 
tion  of  gold.  In  a  few  years,  even  now,  perhaps,  it  does  surpass  all 
other  interests  combined.  Our  California  wines  are  becoming  as  fami- 
liar as  the  ]»roducts  of  the  vintages  of  the  Old  World.  Cincinnati 
wines  establish  the  fact  that  the  Ohio  valley  is  eminently  well-adapted 
to  vine-culture.  The  hills  of  the  Missouri  river  are  attracting  to  them 
the  wine-making  (rcrmans  from  the  best  vine  laiuls  of  the  Rhine,  and 
of  other  famous  wine-[>r<)<lucing  countries. 

The  lo<\ss  bhitfs  of  the  Mississipi)i,  about  Warsaw,  Xauvoo,  Fort  Madi- 
son,and  in  that  locality,  are  sur])rising  horticulturists  by  the  adaptability 
of  their  soil  and  climate  for  the  growth  of  the  vine  and  its  abundant 
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yield  of  grapes.  In  this  latter  locality  the  Catiiwba  is  the  favorite 
wiiie-grape.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  a  severe  trial,  and  the  wine- 
growers have  faith  in  it.  In  Whiteside,  CarrroU,  and  counties  farther 
north,  the  Concord  is  the  favorite  grape.  It  is  found  to  be  hardy, 
prolific,  reasonably  sure  of  a  crop,  and  comparatively  free  from  mil- 
dew^  and  insect  foes.  All  over  the  district  where  the  Galena  and  Niaga- 
ra limestones  outcrop  the  deep,  loose,  red  soil,  intermixed  with  loose 
stones,  ought  to,  and  will  produce  grape>s  that  will  make  a  wine  of  high 
excellence  and  great  durability,  although  it  may  not  attain  the  nchness 
and  rii)eness  of  flavor  of  that  grown  in  sunnier  climates.  In  the  lati- 
tude of  Nebraska,  the  Concord,  Hartford  IVolific,  Taylor's  Bullitt,  Ive^' 
and  Norton's  Virginia,  and  Clinton,  have  all,  after  a  thorough  t<?st, 
proved  successful.  Some  of  them  never  show  mildew,  or  a  diseased 
berry,  and  are  not  subje<*.t  to  the  ravages  of  insects. 

If  we  could  produce  grapes  for  the  table  and  for  wine,  even  as  abund- 
antly as  we  produce  ai)ple.s  for  the  cellar  and  for  cider,  how  much  would 
bi*.  added  to  our  material  wealth,  our  social  enjoyment,  and  the  health- 
fulness  of  our  people.  A  new  and  profitable  industrial  interest  would 
spring  into  existence;  a  bh)w  would  be  struck  at  the  consumption  of 
poisoned  and  adulterated  licpiors ;  and  a  pure,  healthful  and  invigora- 
ting l>everage  would  be  furnished,  which  would  do  much  for  the  de- 
stniction  of  a  perverted  taste  for  alcoholic  stimulants.  I  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  faith,  that  the  awakening  interest  of  our  people  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine,  and  the  making  of  wine,  will  do  much  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  result. 

Peat. — In  Whiteside  county  peat  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities 
and  of  first  rate  quality.  It  has  become,  not  only  a  subject  of  wide- 
spread scientific  interest,  but  an  element  of  material  wealth,  and  one  of 
the  industrial  and  economical  resources  of  the  county. 

The  most  valuable  deposit  is  found  in  the  Cat-tail  slough,  a  low  swale 
running  through  the  highlands  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Kock  river 
bottoms,  in  the  we^stern  part  of  the  county.  In  width  this  slough  varies 
from  one-half  to  three-fouiths  of  a  mile.  From  Blutt*  station  to  Rock 
creek,  the  Cat-tail  i)roi)er,  is  about  ten  miles  long.  A  heavy  vegetation 
of  sphagnous  mosses,  sedge  grasses,  cat-tail  rushes,  and  other  aquatic 
plants  ct>ver  it.  In  approaching  it  from  either  side  over  the  rolling  prai- 
rie, no  indications  of  it«  existence  are  discovered,  until  the  low  bluffs 
running  ah)ng  either  side  are  reached.  The  broad,  w-ater-soaked  swale 
then  opens  upon  the  sight,  gray  at  the  touch  of  October  frosts,  except 
where  blackened  by  the  swee])ing  march  of  recent  prairie  fires ;  dotted 
with  haystacks;  a  creeping  stream  of  antiseptic  peat-water,  shining  like 
a  thread  of  silver  in  the  shallow  bla^k  ditch,  opened  to  drain  the  sur- 
plus wat43rs  of  the  bog — thus  it  ai)peared  when  I  first  went  there  to  pur- 
sue my  investigations  of  the  peat-beds  of  the  county. 
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Much  and  various  qualities  of  youn^i;,  growing  and  unripe  peat  exist 
all  along  the  slougli.  But  the  great  bed  of  fat,  ripe  peat,  which  has 
made  the  name  of  Whiteside  county  peat  prominent  in  connection  with 
the  peat  deposits  of  the  Northwest,  lies  near  the  middle  of  the  Cat-tail, 
and  not  far  from  the  water-shed  or  dividing  ridge  between  Rock  and  the 
Mississippi  rivers.  Mr.  Natiiamkj.  DoixfE,  who  resides  in  the  vicini- 
ty, about  twelv<*  years  ago  had  his  attention  attracted  to  the  valuable 
character  of  this  peat  deposit.  At  first  it  was  cut  into  convenient  sized 
blocks  with  a  comuion  spade,  and  dried  in  the  summer  sun.  Neighbor- 
ing farmers  began  to  use  it  for  fuel  and  heating  purposes.  It  was  used 
for  burning  lime  from  the  Niagara  limestone,  in  the  adjoining  bluffs. 
It  was  hauled  to  Morrison  in  small  (piantities,  and  burned  in  offices  and 
dwellings.  At  length,  stimulated  by  the  experiments  and  suc€esse«  of 
esistern  peat  companies,  and  the  reported  examinations  of  geologists 
and  practical  men,  a  peat  fever  sprung  up  in  Whiteside  county,  a  steam 
engine  wa«  plaeed  in  the  swam]),  and  two  i)eat  machines  were  operated 
by  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Dodue,  during  the  summer  of  18C7.  Three 
hundred  tons  of  dry,  hard  peat  fuel  were  manufactured.  The  experi- 
ment was  a  success.  The  manufactured  fuel  became  popular  and  valu- 
able. Peat  lands,  hitherto  considered  almost  a  drug  in  the  market, 
ra])idly  increased  in  value,  doubling  and  quailrupling  in  a  few  months. 
The  Union  Grove  Peat  Manufacturing  Company  of  White-side  county, 
with  a  cash  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  has  just  been  or- 
ganized, and  its  articles  of  association  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
During  the  summer  of  18()8,  extensive  works  will  be  put  in  operation, 
and  large  quantities  of  peat  fu(^l  manufactured. 

The  bed  of  peat  is  in  all  about  six  miles  long,  averages  in  width  about 
three  fourths  of  a  mile.  It  contains,  altogether,  some  three  thousand 
acres  of  peat  lands.  These  lands  do  not  all  contain  valuable  workable 
peat,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  do. 

The  amount  of  peat  contained  is  such  a  deposit  is  almost  beyond  belief. 
It  is  ccmsidered  a  reasonable  estimate  that  one  acre  of  drained  peat  will 
produce  two  huuHlnnl  and  fifty  tons  of  <lry  fuel  for  every  foot  in  depth. 
If  the  Cat-tail  would  average  ten  feet  thick  of  workable  p(»at,  and  this 
estimate  is  perhaps  below  the  truth,  then  an  acre  would  furnish  tweuty- 
five  hundred  tons  of  dry  fuel.  The  blocks  made  last  summer  were  al- 
most as  dense  as  bituminous  coal,  and  readily  sold  for  seven  dollars  per 
ton  or  cord.  Five  dollars  could  be  realized  for  all  that  can  be  manufae- 
tured.  The  price  of  manufacturing  the  fuel  need  not,  I  think,  exceed 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton.  This  leaves  a  net  ijrofit  of  over 
six  thousand  dollars  to  every  acre  of  ten  foot  peat.  At  these  figures  a 
hundred  acres  of  this  bestneat  land  would  be  worth,  as  an  element  to 
convert  into  material  wealUJ^'er  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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Some  geologists  reckon  a  ton  of  well  manufactured  prat  fuel  as  equal 
to  a  cord  of  dry  hickory"  wood.  If  this  is  true,  the  Cat-tail  is  indeed  a 
valuable  deposit.  I  sat  by  a  peat  lire  several  frosty  evenings,  while 
making  my  investigations  in  this  part  of  the  county.  The  fuel  certainly 
made  a  cheerful  fire.  It  was  burnt  in  a  grate  ;  made  little  smoke ;  left 
little  ash,  and  that  light  and  white;  there  was  no  unpleasant  smell,  and 
a  bright  flame  was  given  out.  It  consumed,  however,  rather  rapidly, 
and  as  a  generator  of  heat  is  not  equal  to  the  better  varieties  of  coal, 
or  the  harder  varieties  of  dry  wood. 

And  yet,  after  all  this  apparent  fair  showing,  some  caution  ought  to 
be  exercised  in  the  investment  of  money  in  this  new  enterprise.  The 
great  labor  of  handling  the  raw  material  must  ever  make  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  peat  bricks  a  considerable  item  of  expense.  The  Rock 
Island  coal  fields  are  at  no  great  distance,  and  for  many  years  will 
cheaply  furnish  a  good  article  of  Illinois  coal.  The  cost  of  peat  ma- 
chines is  quite  an  item,  and  experience  may  encounter  unexpected  dif- 
ficulties as  further  i)rogress  is  made  in  the  work.  I  simply  throw  this 
out  as  a  doubt  in  my  well-grounded  faith  in  the  final  and  complete  suc- 
cess of  manufacturing  crude  peat  into  a  cheap  and  valuable  fuel.  For 
coking  purposes,  and  for  the  working  of  iron  and  steel,  it  is  said  to 
furnish  a  heating  material  more  valuable  than  any  now  in  use. 

The  principle  of  manufacturing  the  fuel,  now  being  ap})lied  in  the  Cat- 
tail mills,  is  essentially  that  of  Weber.  The  crude  peat  is  ground  by 
cutting  arms,  revolving  in  a  strong  box,  between  fixed  arms.  When 
the  texture  or  fil>er  is  destroyed,  it  is  molded  into  convenient  sized 
blocks;  some  of  the  water  is  squeezed  out ;  it  is  then  dried  a  few  days 
or  weeks  in  the  sun ,  and  eventually  is  cribbed  like  Indian  corn  in  cov- 
ered nari'ow  plank  cribs.  Condensation  is  chiefly  efi\3cted  by  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  fibrous  texture,  permitting  the  peat,  when  it  dries,  to  con- 
tract into  a  more  solid  form.  Compressed  peat,  or  peat  made  by  an 
attempt  to  press  or  squeeze  the  water  out,  no  matter  how  powerfully  the 
pressure  is  applied,  will  not  succeed  in  making  the  pressc»d  material 
either  dry  or  solid.  Good  peat  is  very  elastic.  When  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved it  returns  to  nearly  its  original  volume.  The  partial  closeness 
of  texture  given  to  the  (mtside  hinders  the  drying  proce^ss.  Actual  ex- 
periments have  taught  the  manufacturers  this  truth,  and  they  have 
abandoned  the  idea  of  pressing  the  water  out  by  mechanical  means. 

A  cord  of  wet  peat,  by  the  natural  process  of  drying,  shrinks  to  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  its  original  size.  Condensed  into  the  solidity  of  ordi- 
nary coal  it  shrinks  much  more.  This  loss  of  bulk  and  weight  is  caused 
by  the  evaporation  or  loss  of  the  water  contained  in  the  peat.  The  great 
d"<id<T:itnni  is  to  ir<»t  rid  of  this  lar<ie  amount  of  water  as  economically 
ctiivt  >.  itii  t4o  jiiiic  iKuKiliiig  asx)0c>Mble.    New  processes  of  manufacture. 
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new  applications  of  labor-saving  machinerj^,  and  cautions  but  liberal 
outlays  of  capital,  will  yet  overcome  every  difficulty  now  in  the  way;  and 
as  the  wants  of  the  human  family  require  new  supplies  of  fuel,  the  bogs 
and  marshes  will  furnish  it,  as  the  barren  hills  now  spout  forth  their 
treasures  of  oil. 

The  peat  furuished  by  the  Cat-tail  deposit  is  of  excellent  quality.  It 
contains  few  veins  of  sand,  mud,  or  other  impurities.  When  first  dug 
the  blocks  have  a  dark,  almost  black  color,  and  an  unctions  or  greasy 
feel.  When  dry,  it  becomes  comparatively  light,  has  a  fine,  spongy, 
fibrous  structure,  and  compares  favorably  with  dry  peat  blocks  from  the 
heather^ilad  moors  and  heaths  of  Scotland  or  the  Emerald  Isle.  The 
Sphagnum  mosses  are  the  true  peat  ]>roducers;  but  in  our  Western 
sloughs,  swales,  marshes  and  bogs,  grasses,  sedges,  and  otlier  species 
of  aquatic  vegetation  contribute  largely  in  making  up  the  beds.  Grass 
peat,  when  old,  thick,  and  subjected  to  pressure,  makes  a  solid,  luster- 
less,  dark-colored  peat;  moss  peat,  under  the  same  circumstances,  is  a 
little  more  fibrous  in  texture ;  both  growing  together  make  a  modified 
peat.  In  the  Cat-tad  and  other  similar  sloughs,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  a  short,  thick,  velvety  moss,  out  of  which  rises  a  dense  vegetation 
of  grasses,  sedges,  and  rushes.  The  ground  has  a  quaking  tread;  is 
saturated  with  water;  and  the  heavy  vegetation,  as  it  settles  down, 
becomes  perfectly  soaked  and  even  covered  with  water.  The  mosses 
keep  dying  at  the  roots  and  growing  at  the  tops.  The  antiseptic  peat 
water  arrests  rapid  decay.  From  this  slow  decay,  by  chemical  action, 
solid  compounds  are  formed  able  to  resist  decay.  The  mass  grows,  and 
a  peat  bed  is  the  result.  Pile  a  mountain  upon  this  highly  concentrated 
vegetable  matter,  sink  it  beneath  the  ocean's  level,  and  cook  it,  or  season 
it  for  a  few  millions  of  years,  and  a  bed  of  coal  w^ould  be  the  result. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  moisture  and  a  low  temperature  are  essential 
to  furnish  favorable  conditions  for  the  grow^th  of  peat.  In  the  dry  san- 
dy soil  of  Winnebago  county,  for  instance,  little  peat  can  be  found;  in 
the  swamps  and  marshes  of  Whiteside  county  it  is  found  in  all  stages 
of  grow  til  and  ripeness.  The  Cat-tail  is  a  ripe,  fat,  and  old  deposit.  I 
will  now  pass  to  some  of  the  younger  and  more  unripe  beds. 

In  the  Maredosia  slough  I  heard  of  some  peaty  deposits,  but  did  not 
examine  them.    They  are  probably  not  of  much  value  as  a  fuel. 

South-west  of  Prophetstown  there  is  a  peat  marsh  known  as  "The 
Big  Slough,"  extending  from  near  Rock  river  in  a  south-east  direction 
until  it  loses  itself  in  the  Winnebago  swamps.  Its  average  width  is 
nearly  half  a  mile.  I  spent  a  day  boring  in  this  great  deposit  with  the 
peat  augur.  In  thickness  the  peat  is  from  four  to  nine  feet.  A  foot  or 
two  of  fibrous  turf  covers  the  top  oi  the  marsh.  Alternating  layers  of 
a  coarse,  red,  unripe  peat,  and  veins  of  mud  and  sand  and  other  earthy 
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substances  were  observed  at  every  boriug.  Silver-shining  threads  and 
fibers  show  themselves  in  the  good  peat.  They  result  from  the  partial 
decomposition  of  coarse,  wirey  grasses.  The  deposit,  and  several  stages 
of  its  growth,  seems  to  have  been  overflowed  by  water.  At  each  flood- 
ing earthy  matter  and  sand  was  swept  over  the  slough  and  deposited 
as  a  sediment.  At  present  a  heavy  growth  of  Sphagnous  mosses  is 
flourishing  in  the  grciitcst  profusion  over  the  whole  slough. 

This  great  slough,  for  the  reason  stated,  is  not  so  valuable  for  fuel 
making  as  the  Cat-tail ;  but  for  fertilizing  purposes  it  is  perhaps  better. 

Many  less  valuable  deposits  of  peat  exist  in  the  low-lands  towards  the 
Winnebago  swamps;  but  I  deem  a  minute  description  of  them  unneces- 
sary at  this  time.  I  caiuiot  leave  this  swampy  region,  however,  without 
noticing  a  curious  phenomenon  often  seen  among  them.  I  refer  to  the 
sand-hills,  sand-dunes,  sand-blows,  or  '-blow  out«,"  as  they  are  called 
in  the  (common  speech  of  the  ])eople.  The  wind  has  built  the  sand  into 
curious-shaped,  ever-changing  hills.  The  "blow  out,"  about  tw elve  miles 
south  of  Sterling,  is  a  circular  range  of  low  sand  hills,  inclosing  a  small 
lake.  It  looks  like  the  extinct  crater  of  some  old  volcano,  but  owes  its 
peculiar  shape  simply  to  the  action  of  prairie  winds. 

The  Sphagnus  mossc^s  and  the  highly  concentrated  cooked  vegeta- 
ble matter  of  the^sc  i)eat  beds,  in  chemical  composition,  are  similar  to  the 
woods  of  our  forest  trees.  Where  i)ure,  ripe,  and  fat,  this  peat  can 
readily  be  converted  into  a  cheap  and  valuable  fuel — valuable  as  a  clean, 
healthful  fuel ;  valuable,  on  account  of  its  strong  flame  and  freedom  from 
ash  and  clinker,  as  a  steam  generator  and  locomotive  driver;  valuable, 
on  account  of  its  fi-eedom  from  sulphur  and  other  metalic  imi)urities, 
for  working  iron  and  steel ;  valuable,  for  its  fine  coke  i)roducing  quali- 
ties, and  the  many  other  economic  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  on  account 
of  its  fine  heating  properties ;  and  cheap,  because  the  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial out  of  which  the  fuel  can  be  manufactured  is  inexhaustible. 

The  youngest,  unrii)e  qualities  may  be  put  to  use  as  a  fertilizer  and 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  poorer  i>rairie  and  hill  soils.  For  this  use  it  is 
almost  hivaluable.  Gein  or  humus  is  the  fertile  element  in  all  soils.  It 
is  also  the  life  of  stable  and  barn-yard  manures.  This  is  so  well  under- 
stood in  the  New  England  States,  under  the  scientific  investigations  of 
their  agricultural  chemists  and  geologists,  that  peat,  and  even  the  pond 
mucks  and  muds,  are  every  year  composted  in  large  quantities,  and 
spread  over  the  thin  soils,  with  the  happiest  results. 

Agricultural  chemistry  has  demonstrated,  that  the  salts  and  gein  of  a 
cord  of  wet,  raw  peat  are  equal  to  the  manure  of  one  cow  for  three 
months.  Practical  agriculture  has  also  demonstrated  that  cnide  peat, 
in  its  raw  stat^,  is  too  acid  and  sour  to  be  immediately  beneficial  to  the 
soil.    By  composting  for  a  few  months  with  wood  ashes,  lime,  potash,  or 
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common  manure,  tlie  whole  mass  becomes  sweetened,  and  one  of  the 
best  and  stronjorest  fertilizers  for  farm  crops  is  prodnced.  The  orchard, 
the  vine,  and  the  garden  fruits  feed  greedily  upon  this  compound,  and 
bear  abundant  crops. 

When  necessity  compels  our  prairie  farmers  to  tiu'n  their  attention  to 
fertilizers,  these  unripe  peat  beds  will  become  the  most  valuable  spots 
on  every  farm.  Tracts  of  sterile  land  in  Maryland,  worth  but  four  or 
five  dollars  an  acre,  suddenly  increased  in  value  to  forty  dollars  an  acre, 
upon  the  discovery  in  their  neigh borhiXKl  of  the  wonderful  fertilizer,  the 
gi^een  marls  of  Maryland  and  Xew  Jersey.  A  peat  bed  is  not  only  valu- 
able itself,  but  will  eventually  confer  a  new  value  upon  all  adjoining 
lands,  if  properly  used. 

Clays,  Sands  and  Soils. — Further  remarks  upon  the  clays,  sands,  and 
soils  of  this  county,  and  their  products,  seem  hardy  necessary.  The 
discussion  upon  these  topics  in  the  Ogle  county  report  might  be  applied 
with  nearly  equal  truth  to  this  county. 

A  n  t  iq  u  i  t  ie  s  . 

I  c;innot  close  this  report  without  referring  briefly  to  the  antiquities 
left  by  the  mound  builders.  Near  the  Niagara  limestone  quaiTies  above 
the  city  of  Sterling,  on  a  high  table  land  overlooking  Uock  river,  from 
the  north  bank,  is  a  large  congregation  of  these  mounds.  Along  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  below  the  city,  many  large  ones  are  scattered 
along.  Most  of  these  Sterling  mounds  are  the  conmion  round  ones. 
Their  size  is  a  little  larger  than  the  average.  A  few  oblong  ones  were 
noticed,  but  none  of  the  strange  effigies  and  mystic  representations  ob- 
served at  some  other  localities.  Mounds  also  exist  about  Portland,  and 
many  other  places  along  Kock  river. 

Many  of  these  mounds  have  been  partially  excavated,  and  some 
trinkets  and  pieces  of  charcoal  taken  therefrom. 

These  are  commonly  believed  to  be  burial  mounds;  but  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  many  of  them  tire  house  mounds,  or  hut  mounds,  made  by 
covering  some  sort  of  supporting  structures  with  sods  or  surface  earth, 
for  winter  residences  of  extinct  races  of  men.  The  charcoal  found  in 
them  would  indicate  the  fires  once  kindled,  perhaps,  in  the  cx^nter  of  these 
low,  earth-covered  huts.  The  fact  that  the  mounds  are  composed  of 
surface  soil,  with  no  depression  near  them,  indicate.s  that  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  composed  were  gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Later  generations  have  doubtless  used  these  structures  as  places  of  in- 
terment for  their  dead.  Wliether  used  as  human  habitations,  burial 
mounds,  memorial  or  sacrificial  monuments;  whether  built  by  the  In- 
dian tribes,  or  races  of  men  older  than  they,  may  remain  a  mooted  ques- 
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tion.  The  researches  of  aatiquarians  and  archaeologists  may  yet  throw 
a  flood  of  light  upon  these  interesting  investigations.  The  reil  man 
was  doubtless  a  mound  builder,  but  I  think  more  primitive  men  than  he 
built  many  of  our  mounds.  In  these  structures  he  may  have  buried  his 
dead,  but  older  and  higher  civilizations  than  the  red  man's,  built  earth- 
works for  defense,  boundaries,  and  national  puri)oses  long  before  the  In- 
dian roamed  over  these  hunting  grounds. 

The  usual  flint  arrow  heads,  stone  axes,  and  other  stone  implements, 
though  not  abundant,  are  sometimes  picked  up. 

One  relic  was  found  a  few  yeai-s  ago,  in  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Ster- 
ling, which  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  implement  is,  I 
believe,  of  pure  copper,  fashioned  into  the  form  of  a  long,  heaxy  knife. 
The  broad  end  has  a  hole  through  it,  and  is  turned  over  from  the  edges 
towards  the  center,  making  a  place  or  socket  for  a  wooden  handle  or 
spear-shaft.  Tlfe  blade  is  eleven  inches  long ;  it  is  nearly  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide  near  the  heel  of  the  cutting  side  ;  from  thence  it  tapers  on 
both  sides  to  a  blunt  point.  It  has  a  vein-like  appearance  over  it, 
caused  by  the  unequal  decay  and  eating  of  the  copper  rust.  It  was 
found  some  seven  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  sticking  out  of  an 
embankment  which  had  caved  into  Kock  river.  The  formation  was  a 
dark-colored  diluvial,  or  river  drift,  made  up  of  black  or  dark -colored  de- 
posits, containing  chert  and  considerable  river  gravel.  The  spot  where 
foimd  is  seven  or  eight  feet  above  ordinary  water  mark.  If  found  where 
indicated,  this  relic  is  older  than  the  historic  perioil,  and  is  in  some  way 
doubtless  connected  with  the  ancient  mining  of  the  Lake  Superior  cop- 
per mines. 

Prior  to  the  wearing  away  of  the  Cincinnati  shales,  where  the  Ster- 
ling rapids  are  now  located,  the  bed  of  the  river  was  higher,  and  the 
rapids  further  down  the  stream.  At  that  time  the  stream  might  have 
formed  the  embankment  where  this  primitive  knife  or  spear-head  was 
found ;  but  even  that  view  of  the  case  makes  it  almost  of  pre-Indian 
origin.* 

The  bone  from  the  fore  leg  of  the  Mastodon,  found  in  Ogle  county,  and 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  that  county,  was  found  in  the  same  river  gravel 
or  drift,  and  at  the  same  depth  below  the  surface.  This  fact  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  Mastodon  and  the  maker  of  this  copper  knife  existed 
at  the  same  time  in  the  Rock  river  valley. 

*XoTE. — This  knife  bao  Veen  figured  in  the  Tranbuctiona  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science,  Vol.  1, 
plate  '23.  flg.  3.  A.  H.  W. 


CHAPTER   X. 


BUEEAU    COUNTY. 


This  large  county  is  located  in  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  ])ortions  of 
the  State.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Whiteside  and  Lee  counties, 
on  the  east  by  LaSalle ;  on  the  south  by  the  Illinois  river,  and  parts  of 
Putnam  and  Stark  counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Henrv  county.  The 
Illinois  river  also  touches  the  Bouth-eastern  boundary  line  for  four  or 
five  miles,  and  the  south  side  of  the  township  of  Milo  joins  upon  the 
north  side  of  Marshall  county.  The  county  is  longest  from  east  to  west, 
being  six  townships,  or  thirty-six  miles.  It  is  four  townships,  or  twenty- 
four  miles  from  north  to  south,  except  where  the  township  of  Mih)  ex- 
tends south  of  what  ought  to  be  the  southern  line.  There,  of  ('ourse, 
the  distance  is  six  miles  more.  The  county  thus  contains  about  twenty- 
three  and  one-half  townships,  or  eight  hundied  and  forty-six  S(piare 
miles  or  sections  of  land. 

The  general  configuration  of  the  face  of  the  county;  its  groves,  streams, 
soil  and  other  characteristics,  are  similar  to  those  of  Henry  county,  with 
the  ex(!ei)tion  of  some  peculiarities  along  the  Illinois  river.  The  prairies 
are  not  quite  so  rolling  as  those  of  Henry  county.  The  timber  skirts 
the  streams  more  in  belts,  and  fewer  groves  stand  like  islands  over  the 
expanse  of  the  prairies.  The  surface  of  the  gnmnd  rises  and  falls  in 
long,  swelling  undulations,  separated  in  places  by  level  stretches  of 
countiy.  The  streams  wind  in  long  curves.  The  soil  is  light  and  warm. 
Com  and  the  grains,  gra^^ses,  fruits,  potatoes  and  the  otluT  staple 
products  of  Northern  Illinois  grow  luxuriously,  and  are  almost  never 
failing. 

Streams, — Green  river  enters  the  countv  about  twelve  miles  from  its 
north-west  corner,  tiows  south  with  very  crooked  windings  through  the 
township  of  Greenfield;  then  turns  westward  through  the  north  part  of 
the  town.^hip  of  Gold  to  the  west  county  line,  cutting  off  from  this  corner 
of  the  county  the  township  of  Fairtiehl  and  parts  of  the  two  townships 
just  mentioned.  Green  river  has  here  its  usual  charai*teristics.  These 
three  townships  have  in  them  large  tmdies  of  genuine  Green  river  swamp 
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lands.  Big  Bureau  cre^jk  comes  iu  from  Lee  county  rear  the  noi'th-ea«t 
comer  of  Bureau.  It  flows  in  a  general  south-west  clirec*tion  to  a  ]>omt 
a  short  distance  west  of  the  city  of  Princeton  ;  from  thence  it  takes  a 
south  course  for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  then  turns  nearly  due  east  and 
falls  into  the  Illinois  river  some  Ave  miles  from  where  the  south  boundary 
line  of  the  county  strikes  that  river.  This  stream  has  very  little  alUnial 
bottom  land  along  its  course.  The  prairie  rises  in  rather  abrupt  swells 
from  the  banks  of  the  stream.  About  Tiskilwa  and  on  to  the  Illinois 
river  there  is  an  allu\ial  bottom,  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber. 

West  of  Little  Bureau  vseek  is  a  tributary  of  the  former,  rising  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  and  forming  a  Junction  with  the  larger 
stream  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Princeton.  It  is  a  smaller  stream,  but 
of  the  same  general  character. 

Brush  creek  and  (^oal  creek  are  small  prairie  streams,  the  latter  flow- 
ing near  Sheflield,  and  losing  itself  in  the  Green  river  swamp  land. 

On  the  south  east  corner  of  the  county,  the  Illinois  river  forms  the 
boundary  line  for  a  distance  of  some  flfteen  or  sixteen  miles.  There  is 
a  broad  alluvial  bottom  along  this  river  on  the  Bureau  county-  side. 
The  lowest  bottom  is  mostly  a  swamjjy,  grassy  plain,  interspersed  with 
sloughs,  and  ridges  of  river  sand,  and  subject  to  inundations  when  the 
Illinois  river  sends  out  its  floixls  over  the  low  banks.  One  of  tha'^e 
sloughs  ajssumes  the  character  of  a  lake,  communicating  with  the  Illinois 
river  at  it^  southern  terminus.  The  town  of  Trenton  is  built  upon  the 
west  side  of  this  lake,  half  a  mile  or  more  from  its  outlet  into  the  river. 
At  ordinary  or  high  stages  of  water,  steamboats  enter  this  lake  slough, 
and  make  their  regular  landings  at  Trenton.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
of  this  valley  when  describing  the  geologi(*al  formations  of  the  county. 

Timber, — Along  (jreen  river  theie  are  a  few  scattering  l>unches  of 
rather  scrubby  timber.  Big  Bureau  has  a  scattering  belt  along  its  mar- 
gin for  a  considerable  portion  of  it^  course  above  Princeton.  Below 
that  city  it  enters  a  timbered  region.  The  townships  of  Princeton,  In- 
dian Town,  Arispe,  Lepertown,  Selby,  and  Hall,  in  the  south  and  east 
portions  of  the  county,  all  have  considerable  tracts  of  timber.  Those 
below  Tiskilwa,  and  bordering  the  Illinois  river,  are  blul!'y,  and  mostly 
covered  with  a  scattering  growth  of  such  trees  and  brush  as  may  be 
found  in  similar  localities  iu  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

Big  Bureau  Grove,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  has  a  consider- 
able body  of  timber. 

Grow  creek,  in  the  township  of  Milo,  and  Pond  creek,  west  of  Tis- 
kilwa, two  small  streams  not  named  above,  have  each  some  scattering 
trees  along  their  courses. 

"  Dad  Joe's  Grove,"  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county,  is  a  small 
grove  on  a  very  high  elevation,  and  is  a  conspicuous  land-mark  for  a 
long  distance  over  the  prairies. 
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These  groves  and  timber  belts  furnish  a  fair  supply  of  timber,  and 
a*  Id  variety  to  the  landscape. 

The  rest  of  the  county  is  prairie  land,  some  of  it  level  and  some  undula- 
ting and  rolling.  The  two  northern  tier  of  townships,  the  western  and 
south-western  townships,  and  the  north  parts  of  Hall,  Princeton  and 
Selby,  are  such  prairie  lands. 

The  water  sheds  between  these  streams  rise  to  a  considerable  hight 
in  places,  but  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  high.  The  dip  of 
these  water  sheds  and  the  elevation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  county 
above  some  given  point,  as  for  instance  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  river, 
would  aid  materially  in  fixing  the  true  horizon  of  some  of  the  coal 
seams  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

Oeo  logical    Formations. 

No  county  in  this  part  of  the  State  presents  so  poor  an  opportunity 
for  the  investigation  of  its  geological  formations.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Illinois  river  blufts  from  Trenton  towards  Peru,  in  LaSalle  county, 
and  a  small  ravine  or  two  near  Tiskilwa,  there  is  hardly  an  outerop  of 
a  single  rocky  formation  in  the  county.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  railroad  traverses  the  entire  county  diagonally  from  the  north- 
west to  the  south-east  corner,  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  miles.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  gravel  beds  and  clay  banks,  its  excavations  pre- 
sent no  sections  of  interest  to  the  geological  examiner.  The  Kock  Is- 
land and  Chicago  Railroad  traverses  the  ^uthern  part  of  the  county 
through  its  roughest  portions,  from  the  west  to  the  east  line,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  it.  Green  river,  in  this  county,  has  no  sign  of  an 
outcrop  in  its  low,  swampy  banks.  Big  Bureau,  West  Bureau,  and  their 
tributary  brooks,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  cut  into  no  rocky  forma- 
tions. When  the  railroads  and  streams,  which  traverse  and  cut  a 
county  in  all  directions,  show  no  natural  sections  of  the  rocks,  the  diffi- 
culty of  correctly  describing  the  underlaying  formations  will  at  once  be 
seen.  The  following  seetion  of  the  Bureau  county  rocks  and  drift  de- 
I)Osit^  is  approximately  correct.  The  reasons  for  giving  it  thus  will 
api)ear  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  report. 

Ideal  Section  of  Bureau  County  Formation*. 
1.    Qiiatoruary  tlepoAits,  such  an  drift  clays  and  gravels,  luctw,  aud  alluvial  clays  and 

sands 150  to  250  foet. 

3.    Coal  Measures,  such  as  sandstones,  shales,  limestones,  soapstoue  and  hard  clay 250  * '  400  * ' 

3.  Cincinnati  jicroup  of  shales ?  ?  " 

4.  Galena  linu'stijne ?  ?  '• 

5.  Trenton  proper,  or  Blue  limestone ?  ?  " 

Commencing  with  the  top,  I  will  describe  these  formations  in  the 
order  of  their  snccession.  The  descriptions  are  made  from  the  best  ex- 
aminations I  w^as  able  so  make. 

—83 
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Quaternary  Deposits — Alluvium. — The  Illinois  river  Iwttom,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  lies  in  the  county  of  Bureau  from  three  inile« 
below  Peru  to  the  south  line  of  the  eounty,  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  mile«  in  length.  At  its  ui)i)er  end  it  is  not  much  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  wide ;  at  its  lower,  it,  gi'adually  spreads  out  to  a  mile  or 
mile  and  quarter.  For  most  of  this  distance  there  are  two  bottoms. 
The  first  and  widest  is  a  low  flat  expanse,  comi)oseii  of  sloughs,  river 
sand  be<ls,  finely  comminuted  black  mud  banks,  boggy  and  mucky  mea- 
dows, covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  wild  grasses,  and  green  scum- 
covered  ponds,  starred  with  water  lilies.  Most  of  this  first  bottom  is 
subject  to  the  annual  overflows  of  the  Illinois  river.  Very  little  of  it  is 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  but  where  dry  and  high  enough  to  be  culti- 
vated, it  yields  immense  crops  of  In<lian  corn.  The  slough  or  lake 
on  which  the  village  of  Trenton  stands,  runs  up  along  the  west  side 
of  this  bottom  for  several  miles.  For  ])art  of  this  distance  a  heavy  belt 
of  bottom  timl>er  skirts  the  Illinois  river.  Some  of  the  bogs,  morasses, 
and  sloughs  in  this  low  bottom,  covered  with  green  scum  and  abnost 
seething  l>eneath  a  summer  sun,  have  a  Stygian  smell,  and  must  be  pro- 
lific bree^ling  places  for  agues  and  intermittent  fevers.  The  name  lA^per- 
town,  applied  to  the  pari  townshij)  lying  along  the  Illinois  river,  is  no 
misnomer. 

I  do  not  know  the  depth  of  this  black,  alluvial  deposit  of  river  miul 
and  sand,  but  it  is  quit«  deej),  perhaps  thiity  or  forty  feet  in  many 
places. 

From  fortv  to  fiftv  feet  above  this  first  bottom  of  the  Illinois  river, 
and  lying  along  its  we^stern  bluff  range,  is  another  or  second  river  bot- 
tom or  terrace.  This  one  is  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  half  a  mile  or 
moi'e  in  width.  It  seems  to  be  com[)osed  of  sandy  and  marly  clays,  in- 
tennixed  in  places  with  marly-mixed  gravels.  It  is  a  regular  river  ter- 
race. It«  eastern  line  is  the  old  shore  of  the  Illinois  river.  The  rail- 
road track  is  built  along  this  river  shelf  or  terrace,  and  the  traveler, 
from  tlie  car  window,  obtains  a  fine  \iew  of  the  valley  of  the  river, 
stretching  away  with  its  dark  seq^entine  l)elt  of  timber,  and  glimpses 
of  the  slow-moving,  shining  water.  In  the  diluvial  epoch,  when  the 
water  spread  all  over  the  low  lM)ttoui,  the  Illinois  river,  lake-like  in  its 
ex[)anse  and  slowness  of  current,  must  have  presented  a  body  of  water 
larger  than  the  Mississippi  in  its  ordinary  or  even  high  stages  of  water. 

The  lower  valley  of  Big  Bureau  creek  has  also  a  narrow  alluvial  bot- 
tom, back  a  few  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Illinois  river.  This 
bottom  is  narrow,  crooked,  and  c^)vered  with  timber.  The  deposit  is  a 
rich,  f?it,  marly  one.  A  few  small  farms  are  opened  in  it  below  Tis- 
kilwa.    These  farms  are  immensely  productive. 
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The  swamp  lands  of  Green  river  are  also  alluvial  deposits.  They  are 
fjrassy  marshes  and  imi)erfect  peat  moors  and  bogs,  containing  great 
beds  of  black  mud,  muck,  and  imi)ure  peat. 

The  Loess, — The  Illinois  river  bluffs,  already  referred  to,  are  partially 
made  up  of  an  imperfect  loess  dei)osit.  These  bluffs  rise  to  a  hight  of 
nearl^^  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  display  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  bluff  or  loess  fornuition.  The  deposit  is  not  a«  plainly 
marked,  however,  as  the  marly,  partially  stratified  clays  and  sands 
along  the  Mississippi  bluffs,  about  Fulton.  Some  of  the  steeper  hlufb 
present  bald  knobs,  and  light-colored  marly  clays  exist  along  their 
sides.  Between  Bureau  Junction  and  Peru  there  are  several  places 
where  landslides  have  taken  place,  and  the  formation  is  more  easily 
recognizable.  One  of  these  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape. 
At  a  distance,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  heavy  outcrop  of  a  white 
sandstone.  A  closer  examination  shows  it  to  be  a  heavy  bed  of  sliding, 
crawling  sand.  It  is  a  white,  yellow-banded  sand,  marly  in  its  cx)mposi- 
tion,  and  exhibits  the  most  marked  lines  and  bands  of  stratification. 
Tlie  outcroj)  is  about  thirty  feet  in  thickness.  It  may  be  found  in  the 
side  of  the  bluffs,  near  the  railroad  track,  some  three  miles  east  of  Tren- 
ton. The  caving  sands  have  crawled  down  the  hill  almost  to  the  rail- 
road track. 

This  loess  formation  thins  out  rapidly  as  it  recx^des  from  the  bluffs, 
and  soon  loses  itself  among  the  drift  clays,  with  which  it  is  closely  as- 
sociated. These  bluffs,  for  a  part  of  the  distance,  in  this  county,  show 
no  rocky  outcrops  along  their  bases  or  up  their  ravines,  but  are  mostly 
made  up  of  h)ess  and  drift-clays,  and  sands. 

JM/t, — The  usual  yellow  and  blue  clays  of  this  part  of  the  State  lay 
over  this  county  in  a  thick  deposit.  The  artesian  well,  at  Princeton, 
shows  them  to  be  about  seventy-nine  feet  thick  there,  before  ro<,*k  was 
struck.  The  record  of  that  well  shows  that  a  thin  bed  of  rock  was 
th(?n  struck,  only  three  feet  thick,  and  then  a  hard-pan  clay  was  i>ene- 
trated  to  the  farther  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet^  There 
may,  however,  be  some  mistake  Jibout  this ;  the  re(.*ord  was  poorly  kept. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  thin  bed  of  ix)ck  was  some  deta<ihed  mass 
sticking  in  the  drift  clay,  an<l  that  the  real  depth  of  these  clays  here  is 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety-three,  instea<l  of  seventy-nine  teet. 

Some  of  the  higher  ridges  of  the  prairies  contain  finely  assorted 
gravel  beds.  This  is  true  of  that  portion  of  the  county  between 
ShefTield  and  Tiskilwa.  Some  fair  gravel  beds  are  also  opened  along 
the  railroad  northeast  of  Princeton.  But  these  gravels  are  full  of  marly 
clays  and  hard-pan.  No  coarse  gravel  beds  and  fields  of  boulders  were 
noti<*ed.  Some  detached  boulders  of  black  and  flesh-colore<l  granite 
were  noticed  at  a  number  of  places  on  the  surfaee  of  the  prairie.     No 
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IkhIs  of  heavy  coarse  ^avel  were  observed.  The  re^ilar  drift  deposits 
of  the  county  belong  to  the  lower  and  oUler  drift  chiys.  I  couhl  observe 
nothing  like  glacial  action,  and  the  only  evi<lences  of  the  ice  fon^es  are 
the  boulders  dropped  from  the  icebergs  floating  over  the  submerged 
prairies. 

Co  a  1    Measures. 

On  all  the  old  geological  maps  of  the  State  which  I  have  seen,  the  nor- 
thern line  of  the  Illinois  coal  field  is  marked  too  far  south,  lK)th  in  this 
county  and  in  Henry.  According  to  these  maps,  al)out  one-half  of  this 
county — the  north  half — is  underlaid  by  Sihirian  rocks.  The  north  l>oun- 
daiy  line  of  the  Illinois  coal  field  should  commence  at  a  point  in  the  east 
lino  of  Bureau  cx)unty,  ten  miles  south  of  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
county,  nearly  due  west  of  Homer  Station,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
Then(»e  it  should  be  drawn  nearly  due  west,  but  curving  or  bellying  a  little 
to  the  south,  until  it  crosses  the  track  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad,  a  little  south-west  of  the  village  of  ^lalden  ;  thi^nce  it 
should  bear  off  a  little  north  of  west  until  it  intersex^ts  Green  riv<  r  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  township  of  Crold  ;  thence  down  Green  river  to  a 
lK>int  north  of  Geneseo,  in  Henry  county  ;  thence  north-west  until  Rock 
river  is  reached,  a  few  miles  above  Aldrich's  mine,  touching  and  taking 
off  a  small  corner  of  Whiteside  county.  All  of  Bureau  and  Henry  coun- 
ties south  of  this  line  ai*e  underlaid  by  lower  Coal  Mea,sure  de[)osits. 

A  line  passing  through  the  jmints  where  coal  is  actually  worked  along 
the  north  margin  of  the  Illinois  coal  field,  would  pass  across  the  State 
from  Rock  river  to  the  Illinois,  as  follows :  Commencing  at  Aldrich's 
mine,  on  Rock  river,  thence  soutli-etist  to  Anawan,  (m  the  Chicago  and 
Ro<*k  Island  Railroad ;  thence  nearly  east  on  the  same  road  to  Sheftield ; 
thence  to  the  shaft  of  Robinson,  Dinks  &  Co.,  near  the  cix)ssing  of  the 
railroads  between  Wyanet  and  Buda;  thence  north  of  east  to  Bienujin's 
shaft,  five  miles  east  of  Princeton ;  thence  to  the  shafts  and  out(*rops 
about  LaSalle  and  Peru.  Coal  may  yet  be  worked  north  of  this  last 
line,  but  at  all  events,  the  coal  deposits  extend  as  far  north  as  the  first 
described  line. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  countv  is  underlaid 
by  the  Coal  Measures.  Having  given  their  superficial  extent,  let  us  next 
obtain  as  good  a  vertical  secticm  as  we  can.  Two  artesian. wells,  one 
put  down  at  Princeton  and  one  at  Tiskilwa,  afford  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  making  such  a  se(;tion.  These  wells  are  not  always  reliable,  but 
they  furnish  the  best  data  that  can  l>e  obtained  in  this  county  : 

Sfctivn  of  A  ritnan  W«U  at  Princeton. 

1.    S«iil,  aud  yellow  ami  blue  cl»ys 53   foet . 

S.    Sand 30 

3.    Clay,  indurated  hard-iuiD 3 


1  ( 
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4.  Stono — quality  not  pi veu 3   feet, 

5.  Cla\',  callcil  hard-pan  in  record 114 

6.  Quickaand 13 

7.  IIard-])an  and  stone 10 

8.  Gray  saudstimo,  bottom  hard 58 

9.  Soapstono,  bluisli-buflf  color 12 

10.  Thin  mud  vein,  about 1     '  • 

11 .  SandaUme 12     " 

12.  Han!  rock,  which  cut  tools 14 

13.  Soapst-one,  of  light  color ? 


1 1 
1 1 


1 1 


The  bed  of  soapstone  at  the  bottom  had  been  penetrated  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  and  the  work  had  then  been  suspended.  Contrary  to 
general  expectation,  this  well  i)enetrated  no  coal-seam.  The  boring  is 
to  be  resumed  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water  for 
the  city. 

Section  •f  Artesian  Well  at  TiskUwa. 

1.  Earth  and  soil 6    feet. 

2.  Hard  sandstone 40     '  * 

3.  Brown  clay 25     " 

4.  Vein  of  sulphnr ^ 

5.  IJ|;ht  cx>lored  slate 2 

6.  Black  slate U 

7.  Wliit*  limestone 4     *  * 

8.  Clayey  soapstone 4     " 

9.  Hard  flinty  rock 4     " 

10.  White  and  black  slate 1     *  * 

11 .  Soiipetone 8     " 

12.  Limestone 6     " 

13.  Sandstone 7     " 

14.  Altematiniic  soapstone,  sandstone,  slate,  and  clay 40 

15.  Flinty  vein ( 

16.  Alternating  sandstone  and  grea«y  clay 6 

17.  Black  slate  and  flinty  vein , 3i 

18.  Kne  white  clay 2i 

19.  Coal 1| 

20.  Plre  clay 1 

21.  ('layey  soapstone 5J 

22.  Light-colored  limestone 6 

23.  Uard  clay  and  siilphuret  of  iron 5 

24.  Yellow  soafMitone 6 

25.  Shale,  color  not  kept 3     '  * 

26.  Alternating  shale,  slate,  etc 16     " 

U7.  Clay  seam 1 

28.  Strata  of  flint.  ? i 

29.  ('lay  Hoai>stone.  etc 2^ 

30.  ITard  clayey  sandstone 12 

31.  Softer  sandstone  deposit 13     *  * 

32.  Brown  stone 4     '* 

33.  White  soft  sandstone f     " 

This  well  wa.s  bored  for  oil,  at  a  time  when  the  oil  fever  was  at  its 
hight.  Some  indications  of  oil  in  a  spring  near  by  caused  the  enter- 
prise to  be  undertaken.  Of  (jourse,  the  hoped-for  petroleum  was  never 
struck.  The  general  similarity  between  this  and  the  Pnncet4)n  scM'tion 
will  at  once  be  seen,  after  the  ro(;k  fonnations  are  reached.  The  heav}', 
hard  sandstone,  where  the  similarity  comm(»nced,  is,  however,  struck 
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six  feet  below  the  surface  at  Tiskilwa,  and  nearly  two  liundred  and  six- 
teen below  the  surface  at  Princjeton.  The  latter  well,  liowever,  wjia 
commenced  on  the  u[)land  prairie ;  the  other  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ra- 
vine, with  the  Tiskilwa  coal  mines  in  the  sides  of  the  blutts  above  the  level 
of  it«  mouth. 

Outcrops  of  tlve  Coal  Rocks, — Natural  outcrops  of  the  rocky  forma- 
tions are  very  rare  in  this  county.  Xo  county  yet  exan)ined  by  me 
shows  so  few. 

Coal  valley  is  a  little  valley  coming  in  from  among  the  Big  Bureau 
bluffs  from  the  south  just  above  Tiskilwa.  A  ravine  about  two  miles 
in  length  come«  into  this  little  valley  from  the  we^t,  about  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  its  mouth.  This  ravine  is  known  by  the  name  of  Kooky  Eun. 
A  little  stream  tumbles  down  among  the  rocks  and  boulders  witii  a  very 
rapid  descent.  The  only  .stone  (juarry  in  this  part  of  the  county  is  in 
the  bed  of  this  tumbling  stream.  Huge  masses  of  a  hard,  sub-crysta- 
line,  quartzose  sandstone  block  the  ravine  in  places.  Considerable  stone 
for  foundations,  and  other  economical  uses,  have  been  quarried  and 
blasted  from  these  masses.  Thev  are  not  in  situ,  and  are  not  the  natu- 
ral  outcrop  of  the  formation  to  which  they  belong,  but  seem  to  be  out- 
liers detached  from  the  parent  strata,  which  are  undoubtedly  in  situ 
under  the  clay  bluffs  on  either  side.  These  large  outliers  are  somewhat 
water- worn.  Among  them  are  many  large  erratic  boulders  of  granite, 
trap,  hornblende,  and  quartz.  One  or  two  of  the  granite  boulders  are 
very  micaceous.  A  coal  seam,  one  foot  thick,  outcrops  in  the  midst  of 
these  large  detached  stone^s,  underlaid  by  a  heavy  bed  of  blue  plastic 
soapstone.  A  section  made  in  this  little  run  showed  the  following  ap- 
proximate figures : 

Section  half  way  vp  Hocky  Hun. 

1.  Rlnff  clays,  yellow  and  buff. 40  to  60    foet. 

2.  Gravellj'  clay,  full  <>f  lM>iildrirR  and  blocks  of  sandstone 15 

3.  ('oal,  stainfMl  with  iron 1 

A.  Bine,  silvery,  unctions  soapstone 10 

The  bottom  of  this  soapstone  is  still  a  good  many  feet  above  the 
mouth  of  the  artesian  oil-well,  whose  secticm  has  already  been  given. 
I  have  called  this  outcroj)  a  sandstone ;  but  some  of  its  outliers,  e^spe- 
cially  farther  up  the  ravine  towards  the  barn  of  Mr.  Whiting,  present 
the  characteristics  of  a  limestone.  The  rock  is  entirely  unfossiliferous 
so  far  as  I  could  see.  A  good  specimen  of  Lepidodendron  was  found  in 
this  ravine  a  few  years  ago,  according  to  local  report.  In  geological 
interest  and  picturesque  scenery  this  little  run  is  an  interesting  spot. 
I  shall  speak  of  its  coal  seam  hereaft<ir. 

The  next  outcrops  worthy  of  attention  were  found  in  following  the 
Illinois  river  bluffs  from  Bureau  to  Peru.  About  two  and  a  half  miles 
Ctast  of  the  village  of  Trenton,  along  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  which  rise 
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here  to'  a  bold  liiglit,  the  outliers  of  a  rocky  formation  first  begin  to  ap- 
I)ear.  On  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Dustin,  not  far  from  where  Nigger  creek 
comes  down  through  the  bluffs,  stone  is  quarried  to  some  extent  for 
building  purposes  in  Trenton  and  on  adjoining  farms.  The  stone  is  a 
hard,  sub-cry staline  rock,  similar  to  that  outcropping  on  Rocky  Run. 
In  some  i)laces  it  resembles  a  ipiartzose  sandstone. 

In  the  Bureau  county  bluffs,  from  Nigger  creek  to  the  county  line  be- 
low Peru,  good  quarries  could  be  oi)ened  in  many  places;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  to  them,  the  sparse  settlements  in  this  portion  of  the 
county,  and  the  great  abundance  of  stone  about  Peru  and  La  Salle, 
have  conspked  to  prevent  the  opening  and  working  of  the  outcrops. 
In  some  instances  the  distinction  between  argillaceous  and  quartzose 
sandstone  and  argillaceous  limestone,  is  hard  to  determine,  and  I  may 
be  mistaken  in  the  true  character  of  these  outcrops  at  Rocky  Run,  and 
al)out  the  mouth  of  Nigger  creek.  To  me  th(».y  look  like  a  sub-crystaline, 
clayey  sandstone,  if  sui^h  a  rock  can  be  supposed  to  exist. 

These  are  the  most  imj)ortant  and  almost  the  only  outcrops  in  the 
county,  except  the  rock  strata  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  coal 
seams. 

The  coal  mines  at  Sheffield,  in  the  township  of  Mineral,  ^e  the  old- 
est and  best  known  mines  in  the  county.  There  seems  to  exist  here  one 
of  those  local  coal  deposits  of  limited  extent,  so  common  all  over  tUe 
northern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  irregularly  shaped,  but  would  be 
found  about  four  miles  in  diameter.  Secttions  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 
34,  35  and  30,  in  the  townshij)  of  INlineral,  and  several  sections  adjacent 
thereto,  in  the  township  of  Concord,  are  estimated  to  contain  more  or 
less  coal  beneath  the  surface.*  The  Sheffield  Mining  and  Transporta- 
tion Comjjany  are  operating  several  mines  about  a  mile  west  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  near  the  railroad  track.  A  low  range  of  hills,  facing  north 
and  east,  rises  from  Coal  creek  to  the  high  prairie  lying  south.  Into 
this  low  hill  several  drifts  are  extended  to  the  south  and  west.  Some 
of  the  drifts  are  inclined  ])lanes  extending  down  to  the  coal.  The  drifts 
are  driven  into  the  hill  about  one-half  mile.  Twenty  five  or  thiity  feet 
overhead  productive  ])rairie  farms  are  tilled.  Black  shale,  soapstone  and 
UTcgularly  bedded,  yellow  crystaline  sandstone  (?)  compose  the  roof;  not 
all  found  associated  together,  but  some  in  one  i)la<*e  and  some  in  an- 

•  XoiK.— These  apparently  local  deiMwit^  <»f  coal,  orciirriup  nloiijj  the  l)or(ler8  of  the  UliuoiA  coal 
field,  are  n<»t  detached  oiitliern.  hut  arc  hNalitiei)  where  the  coal  iM^ains  attain  their  full  thiekneHs,  and 
maj-  he  Aueceftsfiilly  worked  ;  while  in  adjacent  territory  they  he<-onie  t<M)  thin  to  work,  although  they 
may  attain  their  full  thkkneM  again  within  a  dittMnce  of  a  few  milea.  An  area  of  coal  land  in  oft«'n 
pn>n4Minc^l  unpriKluctive,  on  the  evidence  ohtniniMl.  porhapn,  hy  a  Mingle  boring,  where  the  drill 
may  have  ntruck  a  "  horMehack,*'  or  wune  other  iiregularity  in  the  c^kiI  warn,  while  another  lM)ring, 
hut  a  few  feet  from  the  ftrMt,  would  have  ahowu  the  iiHual  thickneM!*  <>f  coal.  It  in  hy  no  meanH  nafe 
to  pronounce  any  connideracle  area  within  the  confinea  of  the  coal  field  unproihRtive,  on  the  atrength 
of  Huch  evidences  as  may  Iw  obtained  hy  cue  or  two  experiments  with  the  drill.  A.  U.  W. 
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other.  Over  this  alate  or  stone  wot  is  a  body  of  indurated  clay.  The 
coal  seam  is  underlaid  by  a  bed  of  indurated  fire  clay.  This  under-clay 
contains  some  large  nodular  masses  of  limestone,  some  of  them  kidney 
shaped,  and  some  of  them  round,  and  all  tiat.  Fine  impressions  of  fern 
leaves  have  been  found  in  the  roof  sJates,  if  the  statements  of  the 
miners  are  to  be  I'elled  on. 

The  coal  seam  itself  ranges  from  four  and  one-half  to  five  fi^t  in 
thickness.  A  thin  seam  of  light  colored  fire  clay  runs  through  the  coal 
seam  near  its  middle ;  near  the  bottom  some  seams  of  shale  also  exist 
in  the  coal.  Tliis  fixes  the  identity  of  the  coal  with  that  mined  at 
Wataga,  Galva,  Kewanee,  and  the  upper  Peru  coal.  Prof.  Lesque- 
REUX  says  that  the  Wataga  coal  is  the  same  a«  the  middle  Peru  seam. 
I  have  little  doubt  of  the  Galva,  Kewanee  and  Sheftield  coals  being 
identical  with  the  Wataga  seam.  The  (tlay  and  slate  partings  in  the 
coal  are  characteristic  of  this  seam.  On  the  old  section  of  the  coal 
seams  of  the  State  this  seam  would  belong  to  c^oal  No.  11 ;  but  acjcord- 
ing  to  Prof.  Worhen's  reconstructed  coal  8e<*tion,  as  published  in  the 
thinl  volume  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  it  would  l)elong  to 
coal  No.  6. 

The  following  d(»scription  and  analysis  of  this  <M)al  is  tiiken  from  the 
Report  on  Illinois  Coal,  miide  by  J.  G.  Norwood  and  his  assistants: 

Coal  bright.,  hard,  compact ;  fracture  incliniiij;  to  conchoiilal ;  layci-M  thin,  and  separated  with  very 
minute  neaum  of  carbonocooiis  clod  ;  contaiuM  a  fi;w  thin  steams  of  carbouat«  of  limn  ;  Hlacka  on  ex- 
posure to  tlie  weather. 

Specific  KTuvity 1-1B86 

I^iMj  in  coking 47 . 3 

Total  weight  of  coke 52.5 

100.0 

AKALYHIH  : 

MoiHture 7.0 

Volatile  mat tera 40. 5 

Carbon  in  coke. 47.5 

A»heH  (white) 5.0 

100.0 
Carbon  in  the  coal 53.4 

As  a  matter  of  general  interest  I  also  give  the  analysis  and  descrip- 
tion of  this  same  coal,  made  some  years  ago,  by  Professors  Porter 
and  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  who  occupied  the  chairs  of  Analytical  and  Agri- 
cultural, and  General  and  Applied  Chemistry,  in  V^ale  College,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  rei)ort,  from  which  I  take  the  following  extract: 

Subj<-ct^:d  to  a  moderate  i*ed  heat,  it  yielded  in  a  hundred  ])art«,  as  an  average  of  two  trials — 

Volatile  matter 29. 33 

Fixed  carbon 64 .  90 

Ash 5.78 

100.00 
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Thcrtppcific  ixravitvof  the  coal  it*  1  247,  giving  a.  103  lbs.  to  the  cubic  yard.  These  result*  aio 
nearly  identical  witli  those  obtained  fn>m  a  Haniplc  of  Enj^liHh  bituminous  w»»l  (Newcjuitle)  receutly 
analyzed  by  uh.  The  coke  obtained  from  your  coal  Ih  (»f  a  very  superior  quality,  boiug  Ann  and  of 
bi^h  metalic  luater. 

The  amount  of  tixed  carbon  is  larjje.  It  hjw  been  repeatedly  dem(mstrated  by  experiment  that  the 
evaiM»rative  power  of  dilTt^rent  coals  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this  constituent.  Your  coal  is 
therefore  of  superior  (luality  for  the  production  of  steam.  We  have  used  the  coal  for  several  days  In 
an  open  grat<*,  and  find  it  adapted  for  this  use.  It  ignites  readily  and  bums  freely,  cracking  open  a« 
it  beconjes  heated.  It  burns  t«  a  comparatively  small  <iuantity  of  ash,  without  producing  clinker. 
To  test  thoroughly  the  etfect  of  a  bigh  temperature  on  the  coal,  we  burned  a  grate  full  of  it.  keeping 
the  blower  on,  until  it  was  entirely  consumed.  In  this  case,  even,  the  quantity  of  clinker  or  fused  ash 
was  small. 

In  all  our  experiments  with  the  coal,  burning  it  in  an  open  grat<»  and  otherwise,  it  has  not  C4mtami- 
nated  the  atmospiiere  of  the  ro^tm  with  sulphurous  or  unpleasant  gasses  in  the  slightest  degree. 
K^either  do  we  observe  in  the  coal  layers  or  grains  of  pyrites  or  sulphurut  of  iron,  such  as  are  often 
founii  in  bituminous  coals,  and  are  the  source  of  the  sulphurous  fumes.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  your  coal  contains  no  sulphur.  Sulphur  is  f(»uiid  in  all  coals  without  exception.  But  we  find 
no  reastm  to  believe  that  it  is  present  in  yours  in  larger  <|uantity  thiu  in  other  Western  coals  of  estab- 
lished reputation. 

We  have  tried  your  coal  in  a  blacksmith's  forge,  and  have  the  testimony  of  practical  men  to  its  su- 
perior quality  for  such  use.  Tor  many  purp4>ses  it  piNssesnes  great  advantages  over  more  highly  bitu- 
minous coals.  It  does  not  melt  and  cement,  so  as  to  remler  a  frequent  stirring  of  the  fire  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  draft.  Neither  does  it  swell  objectionably  on  the  fire.  This  property,  and  the 
firmness  of  the  coke  3-ielded,  adapt  your  coal  especially  to  use  in  founderies  and  smelting  furnaces, 
for  which  purpose  it  may  not  improbably  be  used  without  coking.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give 
a  definite  opinion  as  to  this  without  experiments  on  a  larger  scale  than  we  have  found  it  possible  to 
make. 

From  these  descriptions  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  Sheffield 
mines  yield  a  very  valnable  coal.  The  analyses  differ  considerably  as 
made  at  Springfield  and  at  Yale  College;  tliat,  however,  may  be  owing 
to  the  coal  analyzed  having  been  taken  from  different  drifts  or  differ- 
ent part«  of  the  seam.  The  coal  sent  to  the  Eastern  (;hemists  was,  no 
donbt,  the  best  that  conld  be  obtained  from  the  mines. 

The  next  coal  mine  of  interest  is  near  the  Chicago,  Barlington  and 
(Jiiincy  Railroad,  south  of  and  near  the  track,  and  about  two  and  one- 
lialf  miles  north-east  of  Buda,  on  section  25,  in  the  township  of  Con- 
(M)r<l.  A  sniall  stream,  and  a  small  grove  calliMl  Bilbenne  grove,  at 
this  [dace  give  variety  to  the  prairie  monotony.  Coal  hius  been  detect^jd 
all  around  this  little  gix)ve,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  but  that  tliere  is 
ii  ]>roductive  coal  patoh  of  considerable  extent  to  be  worked  out  here. 
This  is  but  about  five  miles  from  the  Sheffield  diggings,  in  a  south-east 
direction.  A  shaft  is  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  ami  a  drift 
driven  into  the  hill  on  the  principle  of  an  inclined  plane.  Messrs.  Rob- 
inson, Dinks  &  Co.  are  working  these  mines,  operating  a  steam  engine 
to  raise  the  coal  from  the  shaft.  The  shaft  is  sixty  feet  deep ;  the  seam 
of  coid  from  four  and  a  half  to  ^ve  feet  thick,  and  said  to  resemble  the 
Sheffield  seam  in  appearance  and  in  the  quality  of  the  coal.  Forty  feet 
above  this  heavy  seam,  and  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
is  an()th<n'  coal  seam  about  two  and  a  half  feet  thick  ;  but  the  cojil  is  of 
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inferior  quality.    The  shaft  is  used  iu  niiiiiDg  coal  in  the  lower  seam, 
the  drift  for  iniiiin^  the  u])per  one. 

Section  thirty-two,  in  the  township  of  Center,  is  said  to  show  eviden- 
ces of  (!oal,  but  as  no  coal  mine  is  worked  there,  no  examination  wa« 
made  of  the  place. 

Folh)winfc  on  southeast  in  the  same  general  course,  the  next  coal  of 
worknbJe  thickness  is  found  in  (3oal  Valley  and  Eocky  Kun,  near  Tiskil- 
wa.  These  mines  have  been  worked  for  many  years.  Two  or  three  drifts 
have  been  woikedout  and  abandoned.  There  seems  to  be  three  coal 
seams  at  this  h)cality.  The  lower  one  has  only  been  found  iu  the  boring 
made  for  an  artesian  oil  well,  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty -nine 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the  mouth  of  the  well.  It  has 
not  been  worked,  and  in  the  present  state  of  coal  mining  in  this  part  of 
the  State  Ls  of  no  practical  value.  The  seam  is  thin  ;  access  to  it  is  dif- 
ficult ;  its  existence  was  only  accidentally  disclosed  by  the  oil  well  boring, 
of  which  a  section  has  already  been  given. 

The  next  seam,  called  by  the  miners  the  middle  Tiskilwa  seam,  is 
worked  in  many  places.  The  mines  are  about  half  a  mile  farther  up  the 
stream,  on  the  left  bank  or  bluff  of  Coal  creek ;  the  entrances  to  the 
drifts  are  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  little 
brook,  and  still  more  than  that  above  the  mouth  of  the  oil  well.  I  can- 
not tell  the  distance  between  the  lower  and  middle  coal  seams  here,  but 
judge  it  to  be  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  feet.  The 
pruicipal  drift  into  this  seam  has  been  worked  a  long  time,  mostly  by 
Messrs.  Churchill  &  Shaw;  the  mine  is  nearly  worked  out  and  is  aban- 
doned at  the  present  time.  At  the  time  1  was  there  Messrs.  Jobling, 
Sleeter  &  Snowdon  had  just  c()m[)letcd  a  new  drift  a  few  hundred 
yards  above  the  old  one ;  had  struck  the  seam  at  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  under  the  hill,  if  I  recollect  right,  and,  so  far  as 
could  be  judged  at  that  time,  they  were  opening  a  very  valuable  mine. 
I  have  since  heard  that  this  mine  is  turning  out  an  abundance  of  good 
coal.  The  seam  is  five  feet  thick.  It  can  be  easily  drained;  there  is  a 
fair  roof  of  black  slate;  below  there  is  the  usual  bed  of  ordinary  fii-e 
clay.  In  some  places  soapstone  takes  the  place  of  the  black  slate 
roof. 

This  is  doubtless  the  seam  of  coal  from  which  the  analysis  was  made 
by  Mr.  Pkatten,  while  acting  as  Assistant  in  the  Illinois  Geological 
Survey.     The  following  is  his  description  and  analysis ; 

**This  bed  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  middle  (If)  workable  seam  of 
LaSalle  county,  and  like  that  bed  is  frequently  interrupted  with  clay 
''slips."  The  portion  of  the  bed  examined  is  on  L.  D.  Whiting's  place. 
Coal  very  bright,  hard,  compact;  layers  generally  thick,  and  separated 
with  carbonaceous  cloii,  sometimes  nearly  indistinct ;  fracture  conchoidal. 
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Contains  a  very  few  thin  seams  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  occasional 
thin  scales  of  sulphuf-et  of  iron.    Swells  but  little  in  coking. 

Specific  gravity 1 .363 

Lobs  in  coking 43.0 

Total  weight  of  coke 57  0 

100  0 
Analysis. 

Moisture 7.5 

Volatile  matter 35. 5 

Carbon  in  coke 48 . 9 

Ashes  (white.) 8.1 

100  0 
Carbon  in  the  coal 57 .0 

To  this  I  might  add  that  this  coal  makes  a  considerable  amount  of 
clinker  and  is  inclined  to  become  solid  enough  to  clog  the  grate.  As  a 
steam  making  coal  it  is  hardly  considered  so  good  as  that  furnished  by 
the  upper  seam,  the  clinker  from  which  easily  crumbles  and  runs  through 
the  grate.  It  is  however  a  good  coal  for  general  purposes.  It«  accessi- 
bility and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked,  make  it  a  valuable 
coal. 

Going  up  Coal  Valley  about  half  a  mile,  the  outcrop  of  the  upper 
seiim  is  reached.  It  is  well  up  on  the  hill  side ;  supposed  to  be  from 
forty  to  forty-live  feet  above  the  level  of  the  middle  seam.  It  might  be 
I>08sible  that  this  so-called  upper  seam  is  but  another  outcrop  of  the  coal 
just  referred  to,  and  that  the  difference  in  level  is  owing  to  a  local  dis- 
turbance ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  different  seam,  identical  with  and  be- 
longing to  the  same  horizon  with  the  upper  coal  at  Robinson,  Dinks  & 
Co's.  shaft,  near  Buda,  and  Bierman's  shaft,  east  of  Princeton.  Messrs. 
Worthington  &  Marshall  are  working  a  drift  at  the  present  time  at  this 
place.  The  coal  is  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  feet  thick.  Black  slate 
and  shale  are  found  over  the  coal ;  the  usual  fire  clay  exists  below  it. 
The  clay  bluff  overlies  all  to  the  depth  of  about  forty-five  feet.  The 
coal  is  softer  than  the  other  seam ;  has  a  reddish  or  rusty  appearance, 
and  cannot  be  worked  to  very  great  profit.  The  one  foot  exposure  of 
coal,  near  the  barn  of  Mr.  Whiting,  in  Rocky  Run,  belongs  to  this  seam, 
and  lies  at  about  the  same  general  level.  The  following  section  will 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  Tiskilwa  coal  seams,  and  associate  exposures, 
and  underlaying  deposits. 

Section  qf  Coal  Seamt  at  TiikUwa, 

Drift  clays 40  to  75   feet. 

Black  shale 2  to  4     " 

Coal a     •*    6in. 

Clays  and  shales 40     " 

Coal 5     •• 

Alternations  of  shales,  sandstone,  etc.,  passed  through  in  the  boring 175  to  200     ' ' 

Coal 1     •*    6in. 

Fire  clay  and  clay  shale Thickeaa  unknown. 
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No  fossils  were  observed  in  and  about  these  coal  mines,  except  sections 
of  a  flattened  coal  plant  of  some  kind,  found  in  the  roof  slates  of  the 
upper  seam.  These  fragments  had  become  comj)letely  impregnated  with 
snlphuret  of  iron  ;  they  presented  a  beautiful  iridescent  appearance,  and 
readily  split  with  the  grain  of  the  plant,  showing  its  fibrous  texture. 

The  next  important  coal  mines  are  at  Bierman's  shaft,  five  miles  east 
of  Princeton,  on  section  17,  in  the  township  of  Selby.  Two  seams  are 
reached  here.  The  following  section  will  give  an  idea  of  this  coal  de- 
posit. 

Section  at  Bierman's  Shaft. 

1.  FBnal  oak  land  soil  and  sub-soil 4    feet. 

3.  Yellow,  hard,  ringing  sandstone 10       *' 

3.  Soapstone,  clay,  shale  and  other  deposits 64       '• 

4.  Coal—  soft,  msty,  inferior,  No.  7 2J     " 

5.  Black  shale,  clay  and  sandstone 42 

6.  Coal — hanl,  bright,  good  quality.  No  6 5 


1 1 


The  upper  sandstone  in  the  above  section  outcrops  along  the  banks  of 
the  creek  a  few  hundred  yards  below  this  shaft.  This  coal  seam  dips 
apparently  towards  the  north-west.  The  shaft  is  operated  by  a  common 
two-horse  whim.  The  mine  is  a  veiy  valuable  one,  and  it  will  pay  to 
put  on  a  steam  engine  and  work  it  strongly.  Another  shaft,  being  sunk 
a  short  distance  down  the  creek,  had  passed  through  the  upper  seam, 
and  had  reached  the  lower  sandstone  at  the  time  I  was  there.  Th'»  de- 
posit, 1  think,  is  of  considerable  local  extent,  and  ought  to  be  more  fully 
I)rospected.  The  coal  is  of  excellent  quality,  fully  equal  to  the  Shef- 
field coal.  The  seams,  I  think,  are  identical.  The  drifts  from  Bierman's 
shaft  run  north  and  east  a  few. hundreil  yards.  Like  the  upper  Peru 
seam,  tliis  is  frequently  inteiTupted  by  faults,  clay  slides  and  horse 
backs.  These  latter  are  places  where  the  coal  gives  out  for  short  dis- 
tances, and  is  replaced  by  boulders,  nodules,  shales  and  a  conglomerate 
mass  of  snlphuret  of  iron.  The  mines  at  Coal  Valley,  in  Rock  Island 
county,  at  Perry's,  in  Henry,  at  Tiskilwa  and  Sheffield  in  this  county, 
and  the  upper  workings  at  LaSalle  and  Peni,  all,  more  or  less,  have 
this  characteristic  feature,  but  are  not  therefore  necessarily  the  same 
coals. 

These  are  the  only  localities  in  the  county  where  coal  is  worked  to 
any  extent.  There  is  said  to  be  a  thin  outcrop  of  coal  on  Nigger  creek, 
among  the  Illinois  river  blutis.  This  would  be  a  few  miles  e^ist  of  IJier- 
man's  shaft.  If  coal  does  exist  there,  it  has  as  yet  attracted  no  atten- 
tion. There  are  several  other  localities  in  the  county  where  coal  is  sup- 
posed to  exist,  but  they  are  not  worked,  and  have  not  even  been  tho- 
roughly prospected. 

The  position  to  which  these  seams  should  be  assigned  in  the  general 
section  of  the  coals  of  Northern  Illinois  is  not  so  easily  fixed.    The 
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lower  thin  vein  at  Tiskilwa  probably  is  the  same  as  the  lower  La  Salle 
vein,  being  No.  2  of  the  section ;  and  this  is  the  only  place,  so  far  as  I 
know,  where  a  third  vein  has  been  discovered  in  the  countv.  The  seam 
worked  at  Sheffield  ;  the  lower  seam  at  or  near  Buda ;  the  middle  seam 
at  Tiskilwa,  and  the  lower  or  worked  seam  at  Bierman's  shaft,  are  all 
identical  with  each  other,  I  think,  and  are  identical  with  the  npper 
Peru  and  La  Salle  coals.  This  seam,  according  to  the  new  section  for 
Northern  Illinois,  would  belong  to  coal  No.  C.  The  upper  seam  at  Tis- 
kilwa, at  Bierman's  shaft,  and  at  the  shaft  of  Robinson,  Dinks  &  Co., 
is  probably  the  equivalent  of  coal  No.  7  of  the  new  section  of  the  Illi- 
nois coals.  These  seams  are  assigned  to  the  horizons  of  the  La  Salle 
coal  seams,  not  on  pala^ontological  evidences;  characteristic  fossils 
seem  to  be  scarce  at  all  the  localities  examined  ;  the  coal  seams  them- 
selves, however,  and  their  associate  rocks  and  shales,  seem  to  justify 
such  classification.  The  position  of  the  Sheffield  coal,  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  no  seam  being  found  above  it,  would  seem  to  iden- 
tify  it  with  the  upper  instead  of  the  middle  seam  ;  but  its  place  without 
doubt,  1  believe,  is  with  the  coals  of  No.  C  in  the  section  referred  to. 

The  general  level  of  these  seams  varies  greatly.  The  railroad  track 
at  Sheflield  is  eighty-eight  feet  above,  and  at  Tiskilwa  it  is  sixty-six 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  surface  of  Lake  Michigan.  Estimating  from 
the  position  of  the  coal  seams,  as  compared  with  the  railroad  track  at 
these  places,  there  nuist  be  a  difiVrence  in  the  level  of  the  coal  of  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet,  in  a  lineal  distance  of  some  twenty 
miles,  showing  a  dip  of  about  five  feet  to  the  mile  to  the  vsouth-east- 
ward. 

Silurian  Formations. — There  are  no  exposures  or  outcrops  of  the 
Silurian  rocks  in  this  county ;  but  the  northern  one-third  of  it  is  under-* 
laid  by  these  rocks  in  about  the  following  order: 

The  Trenton  or  Blue  Limcatone, — These  rocks  out(;roi>  rather  heavily 
at  Homer,  about  two  mih^s  east  of  the  Bureau  county  line,  in  Ia\  Siille 
county.  They  doubtless  continue  the  underlying  rock  west,  or  a  little 
south  of  west,  along  the  north  line  of  the  coal  field,  until  they  sink  be- 
neath the  Coal  Measures  opposite  to  Princeton,  and  extend  northward 
nearly  to  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  E.  B. 

The  Galena  Limestone. — This  limestone  outcroi)s  at  Lee  Center  and 
near  Sublette,  in  Lee  county,  and  is  probably  the  underlaying  rock  in 
that  i)art  of  Bureau  county  about  and  on  both  sides  of  Bureau  creek, 
and  between  that  creek  and  (Ireen  river,  and  north  of  the  Coal  Mea- 
sures, with  the  excei)ti()n  of  some  elevated  ground  about  ''Dad  Joe\s 
( J  rove." 

The  Clneinnati  Group, — These  shales  would  doubtless  be  found  under- 
laying the  grove  just  named,  and  m.ay  also  underlay  small  patches  in 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  county,  west  of  the  Green  river  swamps. 
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JE c Gnomical    Geology. 

Coal. — From,  what  lias  already  been  said,  in  speaking  of  the  coal 
seams  and  their  outcrops,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  (*oals  of  Bureau  county 
are  an  important  element  of  county  wealth,  and  minister  largely  to  the 
convenience  and  well-being  of  its  citizens.  1  have  no  means  of  estima- 
ting the  present  amount  of  coal  miiied  each  year  in  the  county.  The 
Sheffield  mines  have  be^n  worked  since  1853.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  coal  are  supposed  to  have  been  mined  and  sold  during 
that  time  at  these  mines.  They  are  being  worked  extensively  at  the 
present  time,  and  their  supply  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Thousands 
of  tons  have  doubtless  been  taken  out  bv  fanners  and  land  owners,  in 
small  (juantities  at  a  time,  of  which  no  account  ha*s  been  rendered.  The 
coal  field  actually  known  to  exist  here  has  hardly  commenced  to  be 
worked  over,  and  may  be  found  to  extend  much  farther  east,  south  and 
west  than  is  now  supposed. 

The  Buda  shaft  is  worked  strong  enough  to  employ  a  steam  engine, 
and  is  yielding  at  the  present  time  a  large  amount  of  good  coal.  Other 
shafts,  in  course  of  time,  will  be  put  down  here.  There  is  evidence  that 
coal  underlies  several  miles  in  extent  of  surface  around  the  grove  where 
the  present  mine  is  worked.  The  necessities  of  the  country,  and  the 
ease  with  which  shafts  reach  this  good  workable  seam,  insure  more  ex- 
tensive operations  at  this  locality.  By  the  Buda  shaft  1  refer  to  the  one 
between  that  place  and  Wyanet. 

Almost  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  locality  at  Bierman's  shaft.  I 
am  satisfied  this  is  a  valuable  field  of  coal ;  of  considerable  extent ;  of 
easy  access.  It  will  be  worked  extensively  at  an  early  day,  and  will 
afford  a  large  supply  of  excellent  coal. 

The  Tiskilwa  coal  banks  are  old  banks,  having  been  worked  for  many 
years.  The  amount  of  coal  taken  therefrom  is  not  known ;  but  they 
have  at  no  time  been  worked  as  strongly  as  the  mines  at  Sheffield,  and 
the  supply  of  coal  has  been  much  less.  I  am  uncertain  as  to  their  future 
productiveness.  For  a  time  they  were  considered  as  partially  worked 
out ;  but  the  heavy  seam  found  in  the  new  bank  of  Messrs.  Jobling, 
Sleeter  &  Snowdon  seems  to  show  that  the  supply  of  coal  is  by  no 
means  exhausted.  This  discovery  will  probiably  add  a  new  impetus  to 
coal  mining  in  this  locality. 

There  are  many  other  localities  in  the  south-western  and  south-eastern 
portions  of  the  county  where  shafts  sunk  to  a  moderate  depth  would 
strike  coal  from  four  to  five  feet  thick.  Along  and  among  the  Illinois 
river  bluff's  there  is  no  reason  why  valuable  coal  deposits  may  not  be 
found.  Borings  along  the  base  of  these  bluffs  ought  to  disclose  the 
middle  and  even  lower  Peru  coal  seams ;  and  if  the  ravines  were  care- 
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fully  traced  to  their  sources,  outcrops  and  exposures  of  the  upper  seam 
would  doubtless  be  detected  under  the  talus  and  along  the  little 
streams. 

Bureau  county  already  produces  coal  enough  to  supi)ly  in  great  part 
the  home  demand,  except  a  considerable  amount  of  transported  coal 
used  in  the  larger  railroad  towns. 

As  fuel  becomes  scarce,  and  the  demand  therefor  greater,  the  coal  in- 
terests of  the  county  will  be  more  fully  developed.  The  hungry  maw 
of  the  iron  horse ;  the  iron  stomachs  of  many  steam  boilers ;  a  great 
increase  among  the  people  of  coal  stoves  and  coal-biu^ning  appliances, 
will  constantly  increase  the  denmnd  for  coal.  These  hidden  sources  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  will  then  be  looked  up  more  carefully,  and  the 
8up])ly  will  be  found  adequate  to  the  increased  demand  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Building  Stone, — So  far  as  at  pre.sent  known  stone  cpiarrie^  are  few, 
and  the  home  supply  of  stone  for  building  and  other  economic  purposes 
is  quite  limited.  I  have  already  named  the  localities  where  stone  is  quar- 
ried, but  even  at  these  localities  the  supply  and  (puility  are  both  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  make  the  quarrying  of  rock  an  item  of  small  e<ionomic 
value.  Heavy  quarries  could  be  opened  below  Peru,  l)ut  access  to  them 
would  not  be  easy.  The  difticulty  is  largely  remedied,  however,  by  the 
ease  with  which  stone  fiom  Peru  and  La  Salle,  and  from  the  marble 
quarries  of  Athens  and  Joliet,  can  be  shipped  on  the  intersecting  rail- 
roads to  convenient  and  accessible  points  all  over  the  county.  Lime 
from  the  banks  of  the  Mississii)pi,  about  Kock  Lsland  and  Port  Byron, 
and  from  the  stone  ledges  towards  Chicago,  is  also  readily  obtauied. 

Clays  and  Sand. — The  hea\'y  drift  deposits  over  the  county  contJiin 
abundant  supplies  of  sand  and  the  common  kinds  of  clays.  Common 
re<l  brick  of  good  quality  can  be  nmde  at  reasonable  expense,  and  sands 
for  mortar  dug  from  almost  every  township.  The  facilities  for  building 
are  thus  within  the  reach  of  all.  No  minerals  of  economical  value 
exist. 

Peat, — Several  peat  beds  exist  in  the  Green  river  swamj)s  in  the  town- 
ship of  Gold,  and  in  one  or  two  adjoining  townshij)s.  Some  of  this  peat 
is  of  fair  quality  and  of  considerable  depth.  But  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  manufacture  of  peat  fuel,  none  of  these  IkhIs 
possess  very  great  value  for  burning  and  heating  purposes.  Th(\v,  to- 
gether with  their  associate  muck  beds,  will  some  day  possess  a  value  as 
a  fertilizer  of  the  surrounding  prairie  soil. 
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Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Oeolog ij  . 

Eiioiifrh  has  already  been  said  about  the  ag^ricultiiral  resources  and 
capabilities  of  the  county.  They  do  not  diflft^.r  greatly  from  those  of 
surrounding  counties.  Perhaps  they  are  better  than  those  of  most 
other  counties  in  this  part  of  the  Stiite.  The  soil  seems  to  have  in  it  a 
little  more  tine  silt — to  be  lighter  and  warmer  than  that  of  some  of  its 
neighbors.  As  a  consequence  of  this  it  is  largely  and  uniformly  pro- 
ductive of  the  staple  proiluet«  of  Northern  Illinois. 

Fruits,  ahd  especially  the  hardier  varieties  of  the  apple,  do  remarka- 
bly well.  The  orchards  about  Princeton  are  among  the  oldest  and  best 
in  Northern  Illinois.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  various  ad  interim 
ox)mmittees  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Societies,  the  apple  orchards  of 
Princeton  are  among  the  best  in  the  State.  I  know  not  to  what  extent 
grape  culture  has  been  carried  on  in  the  county ;  but  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  soil  would  justify  the  planting  of  the  vine  to  a  large 
extent.  Some  of  the  Illinois  river  bluffs  on  the  east  side  of  the  cx)unty 
could  be  tnrned  into  profitable  vineyards.  Wine  making  might  be 
made  remunerative  in  many  places  where  the  land  is  now  considered 
almost  worthless.  The  small  garden  fruits,  such  as  gooseberry,  cur- 
rant, strawlKjrry,  raspberry,  etc.,  do  well  almost  anywhere  in  this  part 
of  the  Stat€,  and  of  course  flourish  luxuriantly  in  the  warm  light  soil 
of  this  county. 

ExPLANATORr  NoTK.— The  geological  mi4>  of  Northwesttirn  IlUnoiA,  prepared  by  Mr.  Shaw,  to  ac- 
company this  report,  including  a  section  of  the  formations  outcropping  on  Rock  riv^,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Western  Engraving  Co.,  in  Chicago,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Are  in  Oct,  1«)72,  and  was 
utterly  destroyed.    The  map  is  often  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages.  A.  H.  W. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

UENRY    COUNTY, 

Hemy  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Whiteside  county  and  Rock 
river;  on  the  west  by  lioctk  Lsland  and  Mercer  counties ;  on  the  south 
by  Knox  and  Stark  counties ;  and  on  the  e4ist  by  Bureau  county.  It  is  a 
very  hir^^e  county,  being  thirty  miles  h)ng  and  tliirty  niih^s  broad,  and  ly- 
in|;C  in  the  form  of  an  exact  squiu*e,  with  the  excepth)n  of  about  two  town- 
ships cut  off  from  the  north-west  corner  in  a  sort  of  trianguhir-shaped 
pie<?e,  by  Kock  river.  It  consequently  (contains  about  eijurht  hundred  and 
twenty-live  square  niih\s.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  ma(U»«  up  mostly 
of  a  high,  rolling,  fertile  j^rairie,  in  places  breaking  into  i*ough  ri^lges 
and  ravines.  For  a  few  miles  back  from  Kock  river,  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  county,  and  about  Minersville,  the  land  almost  aj^proaches 
the  character  of  barrens,  being  interspersed  with  ravines  and  elevated 
ridges,  partially  covered  by  a  somewhat  stunted  growth  of  oak  tim- 
ber. About  the  northeastern  corner,  the  prairie  l>ecomes  somewhat 
sandy,  rising  occasionally  into  white  hillocks  of  sand,  cut  into  i)ictur- 
esijue  shapes  by  the  prairie  winds.  Across  the  ncn'thern  part  of  the 
county,  the  broad  valley  of  Green  liver  is  level,  and  chiefly  composed  of 
swamp  lands,  of  which  there  is  estinuited  to  be  some  fifty  thousand 
acres.  This  valley  is  mther  a  low,  wet,  swampy  prairie,  than  a  regular 
river  valley,  fereen  river  enters  the  county  from  the  east,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  north-east  (corner,  and  flows  almost  directly  west  across 
the  county,  tliix)ugh  the  second  tier  of  townships,  until  it  enters  Kock 
river,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Colona.  For  a  i)art  of  this  distance,  it 
is  mther  a  succession  of  swamps  than  a  river.  At  other  pliR*es,  it  is  a 
broa<l  sheet  of  stagnant  water,  almost  lost  among  the  reeds,  rushes,  and 
tall  grass;  but  towards  its  outlet  into  Kock  river,  these  waters  gather 
into  a  stream  of  considerable  size  and  d<»pth,  with  scarcely  nn  i)ppre<*ia- 
ble  current — a  slow,  lazy,  stagnant  stream,  oozing  along  amid  a  (h'i)osit 
of  black,  greasy  looking  mud — green  with  its  coat  of  August  scum,  a 
very  Styx  of  a  stream,  on  whose  filthy,  scummy  siu-face  intermittent 
fevers  and  agues  seem  to  play,  like  half-concealed,  restless  ghosts.    Such 
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a  stream  I  have  never  seen  Iwfore,  not  even  excepting  the  liquid  nind  of 
tlie  Pecatonica,  which  hitter  stream  hius  a  decent  cunent  or  flow,  when 
compared  with  Green  river.  And  yet  I  wouhl  not  convey  the  idea  tliat 
Henry  county  is  an  unhealthy  county.  The  salubrious  air  of  her  broad 
prairieJi  quickly  neutralizes  any  miasmatic  influences  thrown  ofl'  by  this 
local  nest  of  fevers.  If  Pandora's  l)ox  itself  were  opened  on  one  of  our 
j  broad,  high  prairies,  the  spirit  of  Health  would  drive  thence  the  whole 

j  brood  of  ills  and  woes  and  diseases  as  they  swanned  forth.    The  Ed- 

wards river  flows  across  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  in  almost  the 
same  relative  position  that  Green  river  ocxiupies  in  the  north.  The  sur- 
face between  the  two,  which  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  is  a 
high,  dry,  rolling  prairie,  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  the  water- 
shed of  the  two  streams  running  not  far  from  the  middle  of  it.  The 
Edwards  river  has  a  bottom  averaging  perhaps  a  mile  in  width.  This  is 
low,  but  not  so  w^ot  or  swampy  as  that  of  Green  river.  Both  streams  are 
almost  timlxTless;  the  latter  almost  <lries  u[>  in  the  summer  season,  but 
when  swollen  with  rains,  it  is  a  formidable  Inxly  of  water.  The  country 
rises  rapidly  from  the  Edwards  river  bottom,  assuming  almost  the  form 
of  a  low  range  of  un<lulating  blulfs  along  its  s(mth  side.  The  southern 
j)artol'  the  county  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  between 
these  two  streams,  exct»-pt  the  south-east  corner  township  of  Kewanee, 
which  is  somewhat  broken,  and  covered  with  tind)er  where  most  broken. 
Spring  creek  is  a  deep  little  prairie  brook,  which  runs  towards  the  north, 
!  and  falls  into  Green  river  twelve  miles  from  the  eastern  line  of  the 

'  county.    These  are  tlie  only  streams  of  consecpience  in  Henry  county. 

In  addition  to  the  sciittering  timber  about  the  north-west  and  south- 
'  east  corners  of  the  county,  in  the  townships  of  Kewanee,  Colona,  and 

Hanna,  the  broad  expanse  of  prairie  is  diversified  by  a  few  beautiful 

groves,  many  of  them  sadly  marred  by  the  settlers'  axe.    Among  the.se 

I  are  White  Oak  Grove,  south  of  the  village  of  Andover;  Sugar  Tree 

Grove,  east  of  Cambridge,  the  county  seat;  Hi(jkory  Grove,  not  far 
from  Galva;  lied  Oak  Grove,  in  the  township  of  Weller;  a  small  grove 
near  Council  Hill;  and  several  small  banen  groves,  whose  names  I  do 
not  now  re4M)lIect.  These  furnish  a  fair  supply  of  timber  for  their  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  but  will  become  exhausted  in  i)rocess  of  time,  unless 
timber-growing  receiver  more  attention  on  our  j)rairies. 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  this  county  is  hard  to  excel.  Such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation,  that  its  grain-pro- 
ducing powers  must  be  immense.  Such  being  the  case,  wealth,  and  a 
high  state  of  prosj)erity,  are  found  to  characterize  its  citizens. 

Its  groves;  its  rolling  fertile  lu'airie  lands;  its  remarkable  marshes 
along  Green  river,  being  a  continuation  of  the  famed   Winnebago 
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swamps;  its  few  sand-hills;  and  its  unequalled  Oreen  river,  are  the 
most  prominent  characteristics  of  its  surface  topography,  and  do  not 
differ  materially  from  those  of  adjoining  counties  north  and  east 
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These  consist  of  the  usual  Quaternary  deposits,  the  lower  Coal  Meas- 
ure series,  aiul  some  low  outcrops  of  the  Hamilton  and  Niagara  lime- 
stones. The  geology  of  the  cx)unty  at  first  thought  appears  quite  simple; 
but  the  i)aucity  of  stone  (piarrie«,  and  workable  outcro^is,  over  most  of 
the  county,  makes  the  problem  more  difficult  than  one  would  at  first 
imagine  Tlie  be^t  se<.»tiou  1  can  construct  will  give  the  formations 
alK)ut  as  follows  : 

General  Sectwn  o/  County. 

Alluvial  depositw  and  Drift  clays 50  to  100  foct. 

Lower  Coal  McaHiires 250  to  300     * ' 

Hauiltou  (Devonisin)  liinofltone 20     •' 

Niagara  or  Le  Clair  lime«tono 15 


( < 


In  this  section  a  very  marked  hiatus  of  Illinoisjrocks  will  be  observed 
between  the  Hamilton  limestone  and  the  Coal  Meiisures. 

Niagara  Limestone. — In  the  bed  of  Rock  river,  where  it  first  touches 
the  north-western  boundaries  of  Henry  county,  and  from  thence  about 
half  way  to  Cleveland,  the  soft,  fine-grained,  yellowish  Le  Clair  lime- 
stone shows  itself,  and  is  quarried  during  low  stages  of  the  river,  at  one 
jilace  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Coal  Measures  at  Aldrich's,  and 
Johnson  &  Kent\s  coal  mines,  rest  directly  upon  thLs  member  of  the 
Niagara  limestone.  Except  this  limited  outcrop  in  the  banks  and  bed  of 
Rock  river,  this  formation  cannot  be  said  to  be  developed  in  the  coun- 
ty. At  ordinary  stages  of  water  in  that  stream,  the  outcrop  would  hardly 
be  deteeted.  With  the  exccjition  of  a  few  encrinite  stems,  no  fossils 
wer<*  notice^l  in  it. 

IlamUton  Group. — On  descending  Rock  river  from  the  Niagara  out- 
croiw.  Just  mentioned,  the  h)wer  division  of  the  Hamilton  limestone  is 
next  discovered,  commencing  in  the  bed  of  the  river  al)out  a  mile  and 
a  half  above  Cl(»v(»land,  and  continuing  as  the  river  Hows  to  the  west 
line  of  the  coiintv,  and  thence  west  at  intervals  across  Rock  Island  conn- 
ty.  A  short  distaiu;e  above  Cleveland,  and  two  or  three  times  below 
it,  in  a  distance  of  three  miles,  a  short  axis  of  upheaval  api)eiirs  to  extend 
from  the  liver  almost  south  across  Rock  river  bottom,  which  is  here 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  runs  under  the  bluff  line.  At.  these 
plaees  the  Hamilton  limestone  comes  to  the  surfacie  of  the  groun<l, 
where  the  rains  or  little  streams  have  removed  a  few  feet  of  the  top  soil. 
These  axes,  or  undulations,  rise  twenty -five  or  thirty  feet  above  the  low 
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l>ottoni  land  of  Rock  river.  Between  are  depressions  or  troaghs,  filled 
with  Coal  Measure  deposits.  The  heavy  seam  of  coal,  worked  so  exten- 
sively at  Cleveland,  rests  in  one  of  these  basins,  and  extends  half  way 
across  Kock  river,  resting  almost  directly  on  the  Hamilton  limestone. 
Tlie  top  of  the  axis  spoken  of  above,  east  and  west  of  the  coal  basin,  is 
higher  by  several  feet  than  the  coal  seam.  Southward,  however,  the 
Coal  ]Meii8ures  continue  uuinterrupted  under  the  bluffs  to  Coal  Valley, 
and  the  Minersville  mines. 

These  natural  outcrops  of  the  Hamilton  limestone  are  massive  and 
solid  in  their  structure.  The  stone  breaks  with  a  smooth  couchoidal 
fracture,  almost  resembling  polished  marble.  On  fresh  fractures,  the 
color  is  a  l>eautiful  bluish-white  or  pale  dove  color.  A  semi-transpa- 
rent, splintery,  horny  appearance  was  noticed  in  some  cases,  on  break- 
ing a  rock  to  pieces  with  smart  blows  of  the  hammer.  No  fossils  were 
observed.  Indeed,  the  lower  i)ortiou  of  this  rock  is  almost  devoid  of 
organic  rem.ains. 

While  making  these  obsen^ations,  parties  were  engaged  in  boring 
an  artesian  well,  two  miles  above  Cleveland.  Prospecting  for  petro- 
leum and  coal  was  the  object  of  the  boring.  Any  practical  geologist 
could  have  told  the  proprietors  that  their  hopes  would  not  be  realized, 
and  that  their  labor  and  money  was  being  foolishly  expended.  In  con- 
nection, however,  with  the  geology  of  this  part  of  the  county,  they  made 
an  interesting  hole  in  the  ground,  of  which  the  following  is  the  best 
section  I  could  obtain. 

Section  of  Artesian  leeli  near  Cleveland. 

1.  Black  earth,  alluvial  deposit 12  feet. 

2.  Black  and  dark  colorc<l  8hale>t  and  slate 18     '  * 

3.  Dark  liincstono,  cap  ruck  of  Cleveland  coal 3     •' 

4.  Limestone  (probably  Hamilton  and  Niagara) 398     ' ' 

5.  Soft  shale  (probably  Cincinnati  gn>up) T7     *  • 

At  this  depth  the  drill  struck  a  sharp,  hard  rock,  with  sandy  grit  in 
it.  How  much  deeper  this  well  was  put  down  I  have  not  ascertained. 
Another  artesian  well  was  put  down,  just  north  of  Kewanee,  to  a  depth 
of  six  hundred  feet,  in  search  of  water,  I  believe.  No  accurate  record 
of  strata  bored  through  was  kept.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  bottom  penetrated  a  hard  light-colored  limestone,  being 
perhaps  the  same  formations  [)assed  through  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Cleveland  well.    This,  however,  is  only  conjecture. 

Coal    Me  as  u  7'  e .?  . 

With  the  excejition  of  the  formations  Just  described,  the  whole  county 
is  underlaid,  below  the  usiuil  drift  deposits,  by  the  lower  Coal  Measures. 
It  is  quite  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  local  extent  of 
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particular  deposits,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  outcrops.  In  other 
counties  the  railroads  and  the  streams  nearly  always  expose  the  upper 
rock  formations,  and  give,  in  their  cuts  and  banks,  well  marked  outcrops. 
In  Henry  county,  the  railroads  only  afiord  a  few  clay  cuts,  not  once  ex- 
posing any  rock  formation.  The  river  banks  of  Green  and  the  Edwards, 
are,  if  possible,  still  more  unfavorable  for  geological  examinations.  Not 
once,  so  far  as  I  kuow ,  do  the  banks  or  beuds  of  these  streams  afford 
good  outcrops  of  even  the  sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures. Large  i)ortions  of  the  county  are  utterly  without  stone  quarries 
of  any  kind.  In  a  few  phices  fragmentary  outcrops  of  rotten  sandstone, 
or  defective  shaly  limestone,  occur ;  and  in  a  very  few  localities  limestone 
or  sandstone  is  quarried  in  abundance.  I  shall  first  speak  of  these  out- 
crops, before  attempting  to  describe  and  trace  the  coal  seams. 

Sandstone. — Overlying  the  lower  coal  and  its  roof  of  black  shales  and 
dark  limestone,  is  a  heavy  deposit  of  coarse-grained  sandstone.  The 
rock  is  giitty,  not  very  hard,  of  a  creamy-brown  or  dirty-whitish  color, 
and  greatly  resembles  the  sandstone  deposit  north  of  Morrison,  except 
that  the  soapstone  seams  are  wantirig.  Three  miles  below  Cleveland, 
in  the  face  of  the  river  blulfs,  but  near  their  base,  and  at  several  places 
below  or  farther  down  the  river,  the  outcrop  is  conspicuous,  and  has  been 
quarried  for  local  uses.  The  outcrops  are  partly  hidden  by  talus;  but 
the  sandstone  at  these  localities  seems  to  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
thick.  This  same  sandstone,  on  a  line  westward,  outcrops  hea\nly  at 
Camden,  at  Hampton,  and  opposite  the  latter  place  in  Iowa.  At  the 
latter  plac^,  some  tine  specimens  of  Lepidodendron  were  found  some  years 
ago.  The  principal  outcrops  about  Cleveland  are  on  sections  20  and  35 
of  township  17,  range  1  east.  At  Moline  it  also  outcrops,  and  at  Hamp- 
ton, it  covers  a  thin  coal  seam  or  trace  of  coal.*  At  Camden,  the  coal 
seems  to  be  above  the  heaviest  body  of  sandstone.  At  Hickory  Grove 
there  is  a  light  sandstone  outcrop,  not  very  thick  ;  stone  i>oor  quality ; 
quarried  by  neighboring  farmers.  In  the  valley  of  Green  river,  up  the 
latter  valley,  and  hito  the  bluffs  of  Mineral  creek  about  Minersville,  the 
same  bed  of  sandstone  shows  itvself  in  several  i)laces.  The  outcrops  here 
run  from  seven  to  twelve  and  twenty  feet  thick.  On  section  3  in  the 
township  of  Munson,  and  not  far  from  Cambridge,  some  poor  sandstones 
are  quarried.  In  the  shaft  of  the  Flatt  Coal  Company,  just  east  of  Ke- 
wanee,  thirty  feet  of  heavy  sandstone  was  struck  immediately  overlaying 
the  coal  seam  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  but  this  l)ed  is  about  a  hun- 
dre<l  feet  below  the  surface.!     In  the  vicinity  of  Red  Oak  Grove,  a  thin, 

♦Nu're. — We  think  Mr.  Shaw  ban  lierw  coufoumU'd  two  (liHtinot  beds  of  Randstone.  that  at  Canideu 
boiiij;  below  the  main  coal  Hcani.  instead  of  above  it.  The  siunlstouo  above  the  coal  ia  a  much  more 
dural>le,  and  i«  genenilly  a  hanler  fock  than  the  bed  below.  A.  H.  W. 

tXoTK. — Thi«  HandHtone  overlies  coal  5  or  6  and  is  at  least  one  hundre<l  and  fifty  feet  above  either  of 
the  lieds  outcropping  in  the  vicinity  of  C'aradijn,  Moline  or  Carbon  CliflT.  A.  H.  W. 
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rotten  carboniferous  sandstone  has  been  quarried  by  the  farmers,  and 
used  for  farm  purposes.  One  well  was  walled  with  this  material.  The 
wall  decayed  or  rotted  down,  and  the  well  caved  in  after  it  had  been  in 
use  for  a  series  of  years.  On  section  2(),  on  Spring  ci-eek,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Atkinson,  there  is  a  small  stone  quarry,  but  my  notes  on  its 
characteristics  have  been  misplaced  or  lost. 

These  are  the  best  tracings  1  have  Iwen  able  to  make  of  this  bed  of 
sandstone.  Its  place  in  the  geological  section  of  the  county  seems  to 
be  above  the  heavy,  lower,  workable  seam  of  coal,  sometimes  separated 
therefi'om  by  shales  and  limestone,  and  sometimes  appearing  to  rest 
almost  directly  on  the  coal.  Its  iiosition  is  by  no  means  constant,  how- 
ever. It  is  also  almost  unfossiliferous.  A  few  tracings  of  Calamites 
and  Lepidodendron  were  the  only  organic  remains  I  coiUd  find  in  this 
deposit. 

JAnvcHtone  of  the  Lotcer  Coal. — The  "  cap  rock  "  over  some  of  the  coal 
mines  is  a  dark-colored,  almost  black,  and  sometimes  shaly  limestone, 
in  whi(;h  is  fivquently  found  a  small  and  beautiful  Froductus.  The  coal 
seam  at  Aldrich's  mine  is  overlaid  by  a  thin  stratum  of  shale,  which  is 
capi)ed  by  a  hard,  blue,  sh(41y  limestone.  This  limestone  is  quarried  in 
small  (piantities  here,  and  sold  at  a  high  price  to  neighboring  farmers. 
At  Cleveland,  the  coal  seam  is  strij^ped  of  its  superficial  covering  over 
several  acres  in  extent.  The  limestone  is  moi^e  massive  here,  not  quite 
so  dark  in  color,  and  rests  almost  directly  upon  the  coal.  Hundreds  of 
conls  of  it  are  stripi>ed  from  the  coal.  The  dei>osit  is  from  one  to  two 
feet  thick,  and  great  quantities  are  sold  at  remunerative  prices.  Large 
numbers  of  the  hea\ier  stones  thus  quarried  are  to  be  used  in  the  rail- 
road bridge  to  be  built  across  Kock  river  at  this  place.  Immense  slabs, 
more  than  a  foot  in  thickness,  obtained  at  the  lower  opening,  are  piled 
over  an  open  space,  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  piers  in  the  river. 
Some  of  these  show  signs  of  crumbling  round  the  edges,  as  if  the  tooth 
of  time  had  gnawed  into  their  surface.  We  doubt  whether  they  will 
prove  entirely  Siitisfactory  for  railroad  masonrj'.  Above  this  massive 
strata,  and  separated  from  it  by  from  four  to  seven  feet  of  shales  and 
black,  hardene<l  carbonaceous  nuid,  is  another  strata  of  ligliter-colore<l, 
thin-bcnided,  shaly  limestone,  wiiich  is  also  corded  up  and  sold  for 
lighter  masonry.  The  supply  of  stone  thus  obtained  at  these  coal  mines 
is  very  considerable.  About  Minersville  the  same  limestone  is  found 
in  connection  with  the  coal  seam,  and  a  section  here  would  l)e  very  similar 
to  the  Coal  V^illey  section,  except  the  sandstone  above  spoken  of. 

Along  the  banks  of  Geneseo  creek,  a  little  south-west  of  the  city  of 
Geneseo,  there  is  a  very  curious  outcrop  of  stone,  which  has  been  worked 
to  some  extent  in  former  years.  The  top  of  the  stratum  is  a  sandstone 
for  about  two  feet  in  depth.    It  then  gradually  changes  into  a  blue,  com- 
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pact,  or  dark-colored  limestone,  having  a  nodnlar  or  concretionary  ap- 
pearance. The  whole  rests  on  several  feet  of  compact,  hardened  car- 
bonaceous mud.  But  the  most  curious  deposit  in  this  interesting 
locality  is  a  thin  stratum  of  "cone  in  cone,"  outcropping  in  the  yellow 
chiy,  several  feet  above  the  top  of  the  sandstone.  The  stratum  is  from 
two  to  four  inches  thick,  ha«  a  woody  or  fibrous  texture,  the  gi'ain  run- 
ning vertical  to  the  plane  of  stratification  5  on  being  dug  from  the 
ground  it  falls  into  small  blocks,  having  the  appearance  of  w^ood  split 
from  a  thin  section  of  a  large  tree.  In  one  or  two  of  the  low,  rain- 
washed  hills  in  that  vicinity,  I  noticed  this  same  outcrop,  with  no  signs 
of  the  luiderlaying  rocks.  Large  quantities  of  this  "cone in  cone" have 
been  gathered  up  for  cabinets.  Its  resemblance  to  petrifiictions  of  wood 
is  very  complete. 

The  Coal  Seams. — In  the  north-western  part  of  the  county  there  is 
one  heavy  coal  seam,  well  developed,  and  worked  to  a  large  extent.  In 
the  south  eastern  part  of  tlie  county,  and  extending  nip  through  its 
central  \)ortion,  there  are  two  seams,  the  lower  of  which  is  largely 
mined.  Commencing  with  the  former,  and  at  the  outcrop  liighest  up 
Kock  river,  within  the  county  limits,  we  find  ourselves  at  Aldrich's 
mine,  on  section  24,  township  18,  range  2  east.  The  coal  is  here  about 
four  feet  six  inches  thick.  It  is  overlaid  by  a  few  inches  of  dark  shale, 
and  this  is  in  turn  capped  by  the  thin  stratum  of  black  limestone,  spoken 
of  above.  A  bed  of  orduiary  fire  clfiy  lies  under  the  coal.  The  mine  is 
opened  into  the  point  of  a  hill,  up  a  wooded,  romantic  ravine,  about 
one-half  mile  from  Rock  river,  which  here  washes  the  base  of  the  blufts. 
A  steam  engine  pumj)s  out  the  water,  and  draws  the  coal  cars  up  an  in- 
clined plane.  The  drift  extends  toward  the  south  at  a  heavy  dip  near 
its  opening.  The  mine  has  been  worked  for  many  years.  The  coal  is  a 
bright,  moderately  hard,  thin- seamed  (joal,  with  carbouiiceous  clod  be- 
tween the  seams,  and  vertical  markings  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  per- 
pendicular openings.    The  following  analysis  sliows  its  composition. 

Spocirtc  jrravity 1  261 

L<)«8  ill  cokinR 43.1 

Totul  weijiht  of  coko M  9 

100  0 
ANALY8IM : 

MoiRtiirc 6.0 

Volatile  matters 37 . 1 

Curhou  in  coke , 49  9 

BrowuuHh 7  0 

100  0 

This  analysis  was  made  for  the  State  by  Mr.  Pkattkn,  I  believe,  and 
gives  the  general  character  of  the  coal  in  the  north-western  ]>art  of  the 
ccmnty.  An  approximate  section  at  this  coal  mine  gives  about  the  fol- 
lowing figures : 
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Drift  cUvB  of  bluflrt.  light  color 50  to  70  feet. 

Dark.  Hhelly  lim0(*tone 2     *  * 

Shale  and  bla<:k  slate 6  iDchea. 

Coal  fNo.  1) 4i  feet 

Fircchiv 10       •* 

All  atx>Te  the  water  level  of  the  river. 

Half  a  mile  below  Aldrich's  mine  is  the  drift  of  Messrs.  Johnson  & 
Kent.  The  upi)er  part  and  outer  edges  of  the  seam  here  pass  into  a 
very  solid,  shining  cannel  coal,  with  smooth  surface  and  eonehoidal 
fracture.  Messrs.  Johnson' &  Kent  believe  the  seam  is  not  identical 
with  the  one  worked  at  Aldrich's  mine.  The  roof  is  of  soapstone  and 
shale,  and  there  are  some  indications  of  two  seams,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
ai)art,  but  approaching  each  other  under  the  hill.  There  is,  evidently, 
some  local  disi)lacement  here,  and  i>robal>ly  a  local  st^pa ration  of  the 
seam,  such  as  is  witnessed  occasionally  in  working  the  Coal  Valley 
seam. 

The  next  important  workable  locality  is  at  Cleveland.  Here,  most  of 
the  coal  is  quarried^  not  mined.  The  surface  deposits  are  stripi)ed  off, 
exposing  the  seam,  which  is  from  fimr  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  feet 
thick.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  similar  to  that  at  Coal  Valley,  except 
that  it  is  a  little  better.  The  axh  is  not  so  red,  in  fact  is  almost  white, 
and  this  is  probably  tlie  better  steam  coal. 

Section  at  Cleveland,  from  the  top  of  Rock  Rirer  Bluffs. 

1 .  Bluir  clavH  of  the  drift 50  to  60  feet. 

2.  WhitUh-brown.  coarne  8and8toii(; 20   "  25     " 

3.  Gravel  lictl  of  ochre  color 2   '  * .  5     *  * 

4.  CarbiMiace^tUH  bUick  shale 3     *  * 

5.  Black  liuieHtono 2     *  * 

6.  Coal  seam ^ 5     *  * 

7.  Fireclav 12     '* 

8.  Haniiltou  limestoue Bottom. 

Three  or  four  mines  are  being  worked  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 
Taylor  Williams  has  a  steam  engine  in  operation,  and  he  both  strips 
the  seam  and  runs  slanting  drifts  into  it.  Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Jeft'er- 
son  Taylor  also  mine  to  some  extent.  The  basin  or  hollow,  between  the 
two  uplifts  of  the  Hamilton  limestone,  in  which  this  Cleveland  coal  seam 
is  found,  is  narrow  at  the  place  where  the  mines  are  workinl,  being  only  a 
few  hundred  rods  wide,  and  coming  to  almost  a  point  in  the  bed  of  Rock 
river.  The  coal  seam  widens  out  towards  the  south,  but  becomes  thin 
w  here  it  runs  under  the  river  blufts.  Still  farther  south,  and  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  Cleveland  coal  quarries,  is  the  (Jreen  River 
Valley,  which  intersects  the  Rock  River  Valley  a  few  miles  below.  This 
Green  River  Valley,  for  several  miles  round  Colona,  is  all  underlaid  by 
the  Cleveland  coal  seam.  The  south  slope  of  the  bluff  range  between 
Rock  river  and  Green  river  at  this  place,  where  prospected  by  borings, 
also  shows  the  seam  or  traces  of  it,  at  many  places.    The  same  seam 
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outcrops  and  is  mined  extensively  on  Mineral  or  ^ok  farther  south, 
and  at  Coal  Valley,  south-west  a  lew  miles.  On  the  Green  river  bot- 
tom— the  underlayinif  rock — the  cap  of  the  coal  seam  is  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  The  seam  at  Cleveland  furnishes 
one  ton  and  a  half  of  coal  to  the  superficial  square  yard  of  its  surface. 
The  section  there  made  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  Coal  Measures 
on  Mineral  creek,  farther  south,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  north-western 
])art  of  the  county.  No  two  sections,  of  course,  would  be  exactly  alike ; 
but  the  resemblance  would  be  verv  marked. 

The  superficial  extent  of  coal  lands,  underlaid  by  this  coal  seam,  ex- 
tending from  Cleveland  around  by  Mineral  creek,  Minersville,  Coal 
Valley,  and  Green  Eiver  Valley,  so  far  as  now  prospec^ted,  contains 
perhaps  some  forty  thousand  acres.  On  a  railroad  and  coal  land  map, 
made  by  the  chief  (engineer  of  the  railroad  about  to  be  built  along  Eock 
river,  some  foiuteen  sections  and  parts  of  sections  are  marked  as  under- 
laid by  coal  in  township  17,  range  2  east ;  in  township  17,  range  1  east, 
some  twenty-two  sections  and  i)arts  of  sections  are  similarly  marked  ; 
in  township  17,  range  1  west,  some  ten  sections  and  parts  of  sections 
are  marked  as  containing  coal  underneath  ;  in  township  16,  range  1 
we^t,  five  or  six  sections  are  similiarly  marked ;  in  the  same  township 
and  range  east,  three  sections  are  coal  lands  ;  in  township  18,  range  2 
east,  some  ten  more  sections  are  supposed  to  be  underlaid  partially  by 
coal.  These  east  ranges  are  in  Henry  county ;  the  west  ones  are  in 
Rock  Island  county.  The  Cleveland  mines  are  in  township  18,  range  2 
east.  Other  sections  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  containing  coal  in  this 
vicinity.  Of  course,  all  the  above  marked  coal  lands  are  not  underlaid 
by  heavy  coal  deposits.  Wherever  coal  or  its  traces  were  detected  by 
the  engineer  in  charge — Mr.  J.  C.  Abbott,  to  whom  I  am  under  many 
obligations,  for  favors  extended — the  same  was  marked  coal  lands  on 
the  map.  My  own  personal  examinations  confirm  the  general  correct- 
ness of  this  map. 

The  following  worked  mines  in  this  coal  field  should  not  be  i>assed 
over  without  notice.  On  or  between  sections  17  and  18,  township  17, 
range  2  east,  Mr.  Shepherd  is  successfully  oi)erating  several  shafts; 
on  section  22,  township  17,  range  1  east.  Perry's  mine  is  also  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation;  Glen's  mine,  on  section  20,  in  the  same  town  and 
range,  and  some  mines  on  section  21,  township  17,  range  1  east,  now 
are  or  have  been  successfully  worked.  The  seam  is  from  four  to  six 
feet  thick  in  this  gnnip  of  miiu\s.  It  has  an  easterly  dij),  and  appears 
to  be  lower  at  Slu^phenl's  mines  than  at  the  mines  of  Mr.  Perry. 

In  one  of  these  mines,  where  a  drift  is  driven  into  the  seam,  the  coal 
is  separated  into  two  bodies,  the  upper  three  feet  thick,  the  lower  two 
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feet,  separated  at  the  outcroi>  by  seven  feet  of  elay  parting.  These  two 
parts  of  the  seam  approach  eiK*h  other  nnder  the  hill,  and  unite  in  a 
distiince  of  about  six  liundred  feet. 

Shei>herd's  mines  arc^  Unrated  about  two  miles  south  of  Green  Kiver 
Station,  on  the  railroad.  He  is  oi>erating  two  shafts,  and  driving  one 
drift  mine.  The  shafts  are  sunk  near  the  base  of  Mineral  ci^eek  bhiffs. 
The  roof  here  is  stone,  same  as  at  Cleveland.  The  shafts  are  about 
sixty  feet  deep.  The  e4).il  seam  is  thickest  on  bottom  or  low  land,  and 
thins  when  followtn.!  under  the  hills,  same  as  at  Cleveland.  One  shaft 
is  oi>erated  by  a  steam  engine,  one  by  agin  ;  both  have  what  the  miners 
eall  a  "  sump''  in  the  bottom,  for  eonvenienee  in  lifting  water  out  of  the 
mines.  The  drift  is  an  ineline<l  plane,  extending  from  the  surface  to 
the  level  of  the  c>oal.  The  heavy,  overlaying  sandstone  is  higher  above 
the  cA>al  than  at  Cleveland.  The  shafts  and  drifts  both  extend  into  the 
same  seam.  The  (M)al  is  sup[)Osed  to  Ih^  stronger  and  duller  in  ox>lor  than 
that  mined  at  ( 'h^vt^land.  In  Shepherd's  mines  there  is  a  black  shale 
in  phM*^s  1m»1ow  the  coal. 

At  Minei-svilh*,  tlu>!  mining  was  all  done  by  driving  drifts  into  the 
seam  fi-om  and  neai*  its  outcro[)s.  These  mines  are  well  worked  out. 
Othei^s  may  Ih^  found,  when  the  demand  for  vinil  beetnnes  greater.  The 
com|H'tition,  at  the  present  time,  between  Cleveland  and  IVIinersville 
coal  on  the  on(»  baud,  and  ('oal  VaHey  (H»al  on  the  other,  is  spirited. 
The  latter  has  a  little,  and  Imt  little  advantage,  in  the  item  of  trans- 
portation to  market. 

Perry's  mine^,  almost  adjoining  the  latter  mines,  still  furnishes  coal  in 
paying  quantities.  This  mine  is  also  reached  by  drifting  into  the  coal 
seam.  The  most  noticeable  feature  here  is  the  basins  or  "horsebacks," 
tiiled  with  a  wmglomeration  of  nodidar  masses  of  clay  and  sulphuret  of 
iron,  which  ai*e  characteristic  of  this  mine.  Some  of  them  are  several 
y arils  in  extent. 

The  strain  under  Green  river  and  its  valley,  in  the  townships  above 
named,  contains  a  great  deal  of  c^)al ;  but  the  roof  is  poor.  This  has 
prevented  its  being  strongly  worked. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  now  be  seen  that  there  is  a  large 
supply  of  coal  storcnl  away  in  the  north-western  i)art  of  Henry  county, 
for  the  i)resent  and  for  future  generations.  The  mineral  ivsources  of 
this  i)art  of  the  county  will  not  soon  be  exhausted,  but  will,  as  they 
now  are,  c;)iitiuiie  to  be  a  source  of  wealth  and  material  prosperity  to 
the  county. 

Another  heavy  coal  deposit  lies  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county 
about  (ralva  and  Kewanee.  Between  this  and  the  Clevelarul  and  Min- 
eral creek  mines,  and  over  a  diagonal  strip  across  the  county  fiom  the 
north-west  to  the  south-east  ciuner,  which  averages  from  ten  to  tifteen 
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miles  ill  width,  coal  has  been  found  in  many  places.  The  seams,  liow- 
eviT,  aiv  thinner  than  at  the  two  corneivs.  Some  of  the  shafts  have  been 
aban(h)ned,  and  some  never  were  worked  at  all.  1  pioiX)se  to  briefly 
notice  s<ime  of  the  coal  mines  discovered  in  this  portion  of  the  county, 
before  describing  the  important  coal  mines  about  Galva  and  Kewanee. 

About  one  ami  a  half  miles  north-west  of  Geneseo,  there  in  an  aban- 
doncnl  shaft,  where  a  coal  seam  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  feet  thick 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  about  sixty  feet.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  old 
Allen's  mine.  Indurated  clay,  linu*.stone  and  sandstone  were  all  pene- 
trated in  sinking  the  shaft.  The  coal  was  of  good  quality;  bright  iri- 
descent in  color ;  hard,  even  fracture,  and  rhomboidal  cleavage.  The 
seam  was  considered  too  thin  for  profitable  working. 

At  Atkinson,  the  next  station  east  of  Geneseo,  on  the  Rock  Island 
an<l  Chicago  Jlailroad,  the  well  dug  to  8ui)ply  the  large  steam  mill  stand- 
ing near  the  depot,  passed  through  a  seam  of  cofil  three  feet  thick,  and 
tsventv  ieet  below  the  surface.  One-half  mile  ea^t  of  this  well  there  is 
a  shaft  still  worked,  out  of  which  has  been  taken  about  ton  thousand 
bushels  of  coal.  The  seam  is  here  three  and  one-half  feet  thick,  and 
twenty-two  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  operated  by  a  horse  gin.  There 
is  in  this  locality  a  good  slate  roof  over  the  coal,  ten  feet  thick,  and  it 
is  und(»rlaid  by  a  bed  of  fire  clay. 

About  four  miles  north-west  of  Cambridge,  in  the  township  of  Oscoe, 
]\Ji*.  A.  A.  Crane  has  put  down  a  coal  vshaft,  striking  a  seam  from  tliirty- 
two  to  thirty-six  inches  thick,  at  a  depth  of  eighty -seven  fe^t.  The  seam 
ap]»ears  to  thin  out  towards  the  north  and  thicken  towards  the  south. 

On  the  farm  of  Samuel  Dixon,  in  Munson  township,  eight  miles  east 
of  ('ambridge,  coal  is  mined  to  some  extent,  the  seam  being  the  same 
as  at  .Vtkinson,  and  twenty-four  fcH».t  below  the  surface.  Two  miles  s(nith 
of  Cambridge,  a  shaft  wa«  Inking  put  (h)wn,  when  1  was  then*.  A  boring 
previously  made  was  report4»d  to  have  indi(;ated  coal,  at  a  depth  which  1 
do  not  now  remember. 

Coal  is  mined  in  this  vicinity  about  Round  Grove,  equally  distant 
e^ist  from  Cambridge  and  north  from  (ralva,  and  in  considerable  (juan- 
tities.  It  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  Cambridge  and  over  the  surrounding 
])rairies,  and  thus  finds  a  reiidy  market  at  the  mines. 

In  a  few  more  places  over  this  broail  strip  of  country  between  Cleve- 
land nnd  Kewanee,  coal  has  been  discovered ;  but  8utfici(»nt  ha.s  been  said 
to  indicate  the  gentTal  character  of  the  seams  here  mine<l.  I  come  now 
to  the  most  ext4*nsively  worked  hwality  in  the  c^)unty,  and  iM»rhaps  the 
heaviest  deposit  of  coal  within  its  limits,  (ialva  tind  Kewanee,  l>oth  in 
the  south-ea.stern  corner  of  the  county,  but  a  few  miles  ai)art,  are  widely 
known  as  coal  mining  loc^litie^ ;  but  at  the  latter  place  the  mines  are 
worked  to  inm'h  the  greatest  extent.     Five  or  six  shafts  are  put  down 
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at  Galva,  knowu  as  the  shafts  of  Messrs.  Knox  &  Co.,  Cummings,  John- 
son, Lindsey,  and  Barnum.  The  following  section,  made  at  one  of  them, 
illustrates  the  charaeter  of  all.  They  are  in  a  group,  within  a  radius  of 
a  mile  or  two,  and  are  as  much  alike  as  coal  shafts  usually  are,  penetra- 
ting the  same  seam,  and  put  down  near  together  through  essentially  the 
same  formations  and  superficial  deposits. 

Section  of  Oalva  Coal  Mines. 

1.  Tellowieh  drift  cUy 32  feet. 

2.  Hard  rock,  bottom  softer  and  sandy 12 

3.  Soapstone,  top  li^h^  color,  bottom  dark  color 14 

4.  Black  or  dark  colored  slate 2 

5.  Coal,  with  clay  seams  No.  6 4 

6.  Fireclay,  about 9 


1 1 


The  coal  here  is  of  good  quality,  and  similar  to  the  Kewanee  coal. 
The  seam  is  probably  identical  with  coal  No.  6,  of  the  general  section  of 
the  Illinois  Coal  Measures.  At  Galva  the  clay  and  shale  partings  are 
not  so  well  marked  as  at  other  points,  and  at  some  of  the  shafts  indi- 
cations of  cannel  coal  may  be  seen  along  the  top  of  the  seam. 

At  Kewanee,  much  capital  is  employed  in  the  coal  mining  business. 
During  the  pcast  year  (1867)  fifty -three  thousand  tons  were  raised  here,  of 
which  thirty-two  thousand  were  shipped  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Eailroad  to  various  points,  fourteen  thousand  were  used  by  the 
railroad  company,  and  seven  thousand  were  used  for  home  comsump- 
tion  in  Kewanee  and  neighborhood.  The  revenue  thence  derived, 
amounted,  during  the  year,  to  over  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars.  The  productive  mines  are  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  north 
and  east  of  the  town.  Within  this  small  area,  some  eight  shafts  have 
been  put  down,  and  twenty  drifts  driven  in.  The  shafts  are  sunk  from 
the  general  level  or  fac^  of  the  country ;  the  drifts  are  driven  upon 
the  outcrops  in  some  deep  ravines,  jiassing  up  from  a  good  sized  brook 
three  or  four  miles  north  of  the  town.  The  face  of  the  country,  among 
these  mines,  is  rough,  and  covered  with  a  scattering  growth  of  barren, 
oak  timber. 

The  shafts  are  operated  by  the  following  companies  and  individuals : 
The  Piatt  Coal  Company,  Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.,  Breckens  &  King, 
McCartey  &  Kirby,  K.  Murcliison,  J.  C.  Bowerman,  H.  Martin,  W.  S. 
Carnly,  and  one  or  two  others  of  less  note.  Of  these,  the  Piatt  Coal 
Mining  Company,  whose  mifie  embraces  about  one  thousand  acres  of 
land,  located  one  mile  east  of  the  village,  does  by  far  the  largest  busi- 
ness, and  by  some  arrangement  handles  and  markets  all  the  coal  dug  in 
all  the  mines  in  this  vicinity.  Their  shaft  is  near  the  railroad  tra<jk,  and 
they  have  a  very  convenient  mode  of  loading  the  coal  into  the  car§. 
At  the  depot,  tliere  is  also  a  large  elevator-shaped  building,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  passing  locomotives  with  their  supplies  of  coal. 
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A  section  of  the^e  mines,  made  at  the  Piatt  Coal  Company's  shaft,  is  iis 
follows : 

1.  S5oil,  subsoil  and  yellow  clay 5  feet. 

2.  Oily  lookiug  quicksand HO     '  * 

3.  Soapntoue,  light  and  dark  color 25     " 

4.  Upper  coal  seam  No.  7 2|   " 

5.  Fire  clay 10     * ' 

6.  Soapstone ! 

7.  Sandstone,  same  as  at  Galv» 30 

8.  Middle  coal  seam  Xo.  6 4J 

9.  Alternating  soapstone  and  sandstone 80 

10.  CarbonaceoiLH  shales  and  coal  traces  (No.  4  ?) A  few  inches. 

The  four  and  a  half  foot  vein  is  the  same  as  the  Calva  seam,  and  is, 
probably,  iudentie^l  with  the  upper  seam  at  La  Salle,  and  with  coal 
!Xo.  6  of  the  general  section  of  the  State.  The  upper  seam,  some  forty- 
two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  lower,  is  perhaps  ^o.  7  of  the  same  section. 
The  lower  eighty  feet  of  the  foregoing  section  was  prospected  by  boring 
an  artesian  well  in  the  bottom  of  the  Coal  Company's  shaft,  and  ought 
to  be  regarded  with  some  doubt  a«  to  whether  it  shows  correctly  the  in- 
dications of  coal  in  the  bottom.  The  bed  of  quicksand  or  shifting  sand. 
No.  2  of  above  section,  was  strnck  near  the  dei)ot,  in  a  shaft  now 
abandoned. 

The  supi)ly  of  coal  at  Kewanee  and  vicinity  is  very  large,  and  will 
not  become  exhausted  for  many  yetirs.  Newly  discovered  mines  will 
replace  those  worked  out,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  this  deposit  of 
mineral  wealth  will  build  Kewanee  into  a  place  of  consequence. 

In  Norwood's  report  upon  Illinois  coal,  I  find  a  description  and  ana- 
lysis of  cannel  and  bituminous  coal,  tak^»n  from  the  same  seam,  at  a 
pla<'.e  then  called  "Serrell's  mine,"  which  it  may  be  well  to  insert,  in 
this  plac^,  for  convenience  of  reference  : 

SerreU'H  Mint,  Keiranee. 

"Thickness  of  the  bituminous  portion  of  the  l>od,  four  feet,  nnderlaid  with  Are  clay.  Coal  bri;;ht 
and  dull  in  alternating  layers;  hard,  compact  fracture  tolerably  even.  Contains  thick  seams  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  cross  each  other  at  nearly  ri^ht  anjj;les.  causing  tlKi  coal  to  break  into  slightly 
irregular  cubes.  Has  sulphuret  of  iron  disposed  both  horizontally  and  veiiically.  The  layers  of  coal 
are  thick  and  sejmrated  with  c^rlNmaceous  clod.    Coke  very  bright  and  g(M»d,  but  swells  in  coking. 

Specific  gravity 1 .232 

I^ss  in  calking 42  2 

Total  weight  of  coke 57  8 

100  0 
ANALYSIS : 

Moisture 9.0 

Volatile  matter :«.2 

Carbon  in  roke 52.8 

Ashes   (gray >   5.0 

100  0 
Carbon  in  the  coal 52.2 
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Cantufl  Coal  in  namf  Se4tm. 

Thiokneos  of  the  bcnl  from  eight  iiicboH  t/)  ono  foot :  ovorlaid  with  black  nlate  ;  underlaid  with  four 
feet  of  UituininouH  coal.  No  aaal.VHiM  of  thin  coal  hax  yet  been  made;  but  judging  from  its  texture 
and  general  appearance,  it  does  not  differ  from  the  Wataga  caiinel  coal.  The  coal  in  dull,  hard,  com- 
pact :  fracture  slightly  conchoidal :  layers  thick  ;  cont4unH  bright,  yellow,  vertical  plates  of  sulphuret 
of  iron." 

NoTK. — While  engaged  during  the  pant  spring  in  examining  the  coal  deposits  of  Rock  Island,  I  was 
induced  to  ext«nd  my  examinations  into  Henry  county,  in  part,  to  c«mflrm  observations  ]>reviously 
made  in  ai^joining  te>rritory,  and  partly  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  general  development  of  our  w(»rka- 
ble  coal  seams  along  the  north-we«tem  confines  of  the  Illinois  c<»al  field. 

Commencing  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  county,  coal  No.  1  of  the  Illinois  river  section  is 
opened  atid  worked  at  various  ])oints  in  the  bluffs  of  Kock  and  Gi'een  rivers,  as  at  Cleveland  and  unar 
Coloua,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Shaw,  in  the  sections  given  on  the  preceding  pages,  and  it  presents  the  same 
general  chai-acters  here  as  at  Ciirlxm  Cliff,  Coal  Valley,  and  other  iioint^  in  Rock  Island  county.  It  is 
overlaid  by  a  peculiar  dark-gray  silicious  iimesUme.  and  its  accompanying  band  of  tlint  or  chert, 
that  enables  any  one  to  identify  it  w^ithout  ilifUculty.  This  seam  is  worked  by  the  Mt\Hsrs.  }*erry.  at 
Briar  Rluff,  near  Green  river,  in  Henry  county,  by  a  tunnel  driven  int4»  the  hill  side.  The-  coal  is 
somewhat  variable  in  thickncHs,  and  is  sometimes  cut  off  altogether  by  what  the  miners  term  a 
"  horse-back."  About  forty  feet  below  the  coal  the  shaly  limest^mes  of  the  Hamilton  group  outcrop 
but  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  the  mines.  A  curious  phemmienon  was  observed  at  these 
mines  in  a  remarkable  gewle-like  cavern  or  pocket,  occurring  partly  in  the  coal,  and  extending  into 
the  fire  clay  beneath.  The  cavity  was  ovate  in  shape,  aiul  about  ten  feet  long  by  five  feet  in  width, 
and  two  or  three  feet  in  depth,  and  surrounded  by  a  solid  crust.  The  inclosed  cavity  was  tilled  with 
wat«r  and  gas,  and  when  the  pick  broke  through  the  crust  an  explosion  followed  like  the  firing  of  a 
blast.  On  breaking  into  the  cavity  it  was  found  t4>  be  thickly  set  with  magnificent  crystals  of  dog- 
tooth calcit<^,  fnmi  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  the  ]>oints  all  dire<*.ted  towards  the  C4»uter  of  the 
cavity  like  the  crystals  <m  the  inner  surface  of  a  gcode.  Unfortunately  many  of  these  tine  crj'stals 
were  broken  up  and  destroyed  in  removing  them  ;  but  a  few  were  preserved,  and  1  was  fortunate  in 
securing  some  of  them  for  the  State  Cabinet. 

On  thoS.W.  qr.  of  Sec.  21,  T.  17,  R.  1,  coal  seam  No.  2  has  lieen  o}>ened  near  the  toj)  of  the  bluff  and 
immediately  under  the  boulder  clay.  The  coal  is  18  inches  thick,  and  is  overlaid  by  fmir  or  tive  feet 
of  clay  shale,  forming  but  a  iioor  rot>f.  This  was  the  first  exposure  of  No.  2  that  we  met  with  in 
Henry  county.  The  coal  was  underlaid  by  a  few  feet  of  flre  clay  and  clay  shale,  and  not  sufticiently 
e^jioscd  to  be  accurately  measured,  which  was  followc<l  by  a  bed  of  bluish-gray  sei»taria  two  or  three 
feet  thick,  exactly  like  that  found  belo^  the  Colcht»sti".r  coal  in  McDonoiigh  wmnty.  This  coal  ap- 
I>eared  to  be  from  115  ti)  40  feet  aibove  No.  1  at  this  point. 

At  the  Mineral  creek  mines  I  found  coal  No.  1  worked  in  a  shaft  sixty  feet  in  depth,  and  sunk  in 
the  valley  of  a  small  creek,  and  about  one  hundred  an<l  fifty  yards  south-east  of  the  shaft  the  same 
coal  outcrops  seventy-five  feet  above  its  level  in  the  shaft.  In  a  boring  made  at  this  point  below  the 
coal  they  re]>orte<l  7  feet  of  fire  clay  and  40  feet  of  shales,  partly  blue  and  partly  gray,  with  a  streak 
of  c-oal  from  two  to  foiu*  inches  thick  about  half  way  to  the  bottom.  Simie  layers  of  sandstone,  and 
one  or  more  thin  bands  of  iron  ore,  were  passed  through  towarrls  the  bottom  of  the  boring. 

At  the  Mauch-Chunck  mines,  about  six  miles  west  of  Geneseo,  CA>al  No.  1  is  worked  just  above  the 
level  of  the  creek  by  tunneling  into  the  hill  along  its  outcn»p.  It  is  here  much  thinner  than  it  usually 
occurs  in  this  part  of  the  county,  being  re|)ort«>d  as  varying  in  thickness  from  two  feet  to  three  feet 
six  inches.  No.  2  is  found  here  outcropping  about  forty  feet  al)Ove  No.  I.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  into 
it,  and  considerable  coal  taken  out,  though  the  seam  is  htre  only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in 
thickness. 

At  Geneseo  a  coal  seam  cro]»s  out  along  the  little  run  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  is  worked 
by  Mr.  Maynard  in  a  shaft  sunk  from  a  higher  level  near  the  outcrop.  The  beds  passed  through  in 
this  shaft  give  the  following  section  : 

Ft  In. 

No.  1— Soil  and  drift  clay 20 

No.  2 — Hard  rock,  (probably  limestone) 1      3 

No.  3 — Sandstone 5 

No.  4 — Bine  shale 3 

No.  5— Coal 0      3 

No.  6 — Hard  dark  shale  6 

No.  7 — Hard  rock  (concretion  ?) 0      4 
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Superficial  DepoHiU, — The  drift  claj-s  of  Henry  county  run  from  ten 
to  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  thickness.  These  are  the  common  yellow  and 
blue  clays  underlaying  the  soil  over  most  of  our  northern  prairies. 
No  fossils  of  any  note  have  been  discovered  in  these  clays,  so  far  as  1 
know.  No  b(»ds  of  coarse  gravel  were  noticed  ;  no  drift  copper  or  galena 
has  been  picked  up  in  the  county,  as  in  some  of  the  counties  farther 
north.  Few  boulders  were  observed  lying  over  the  prairies.  In  the 
valley  of  Green  river,  near  its  mouth,  and  in  some  of  the  ravines,  an 
occasional  boulder  may  be  found  washed  out  of  the  denuded  soil  and 
clay.  Indeed  the  Edwards  and  Green  rivers,  in  much  of  their  courses, 
hardly  show  even  fine  pebbles  along  their  banks. 

The  alluvial  deposits,  however,  are  very  marked  in  the  (jreen  river 
swamp  lands,  and  in  certain  curious  sand  ridges  and  hills  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  county.  No  regular  peat  beds  seem  to  exist  in  these 
swamps  ;  but  the  tough  sward  of  many  gi'asses  and  sedges  scarcely  pre- 
vent one  from  sinking  into  the  oozy  muck  and  black  vegetable  mud 
covering  these  fresh-water  marshes.  For  some  cause  the  j)eat  mosses 
have  not  fiouiished  here  as  in  the  Whiteside  county  sloughs ;  l>ut  a 
good  illustration  of  the  origin  of  the  i)rairies,  according  to  Professor 
Lesqi'EUEI^x\s  theory,  may  be  seen  ahnost  anywhen*-  ahmg  these  Green 
river  swamj>  lands.  The  sand  hills  of  this  swampy  region  present  a 
more  cMirious  phenomenon  still.     Chains  and  curious-shaped  round  hills. 

Ft.  lu. 
No.  8 — ( 'lay  Hhale,  or  flre  clay 1      3 

No.  9— Blue  sJiale 10 

No.  10— Black  «hale 0      6 

No.  n— Coal 3      8 

Thirt  Heani  hart  a  parting  of  dark  Hhak*  of  variable  thicknoH.s,  aod  I  am  inclined  to  rc^anl  it  a8  No.  % 
■which  is*  frcquontly  weparatcd  hy  a  Hhalo  parting;.    The  c«ml  is  alao  a  rather  soft  and  light  coal,  more 
like  No.  2  than  any  other,   thongh  it  cuntaiuH  more  pyritc  here  than  Ia  usually  found  in  it  at  luoru 
southern  IfK'alitieH. 

At  AtkiiiHon  a  coal  NC4tni  about  three  feet  in  thickueHH  liaa  been  opened  on  the  ea»tem  iMirdeni  of  the 
town,  where  it  lies  about  fifteen  feet  bcl«>w  the  Murfaco,  and  fnmi  thin  point  in  a  »outhwcst<'rly  dircc- 
tiou  it  outcropH  along  the  bluH'M  of  Spring  creek  for  a  dirttan<re  of  about  seven  miles.  Mowbray, 
WeathcrHiMKui.  Welch,  Moitow.  Shearer  and  Torpennlng's  mines  are  all  on  thin  outcrt>p!  Th«  coal 
averages  about  three  feet  feet  in  thickncns,  and  has  an  excellent  roof  of  hard,  black  slaty  shale,  pass- 
ing upward  into  a  blue  clay  Hhale  c^tutaining  nodules  of  ironstone  and  blue  limestone.  The  HMif  shales 
are  locally  filltHl  with  AviculopecUn  rectnlatrrarfa  and  rrttductng  muneatut.  The  u<Nlules  of  limestone 
and  clay  ironritone  c^mtain  J^rodvrtvn  J'rattetiianvM.  Plfurotmnaria  pfTcarinata.  P.  Montfortiamut, 
MacrochrHus,  and  a  minute  spiral  hIicII  like  PidyphennqmH.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  refeiTing  this  coal 
to  No.  3  of  the  Illinois  river  .sei'tion,  and  it  shows  a  regularity  in  the  development  of  our  workablo 
c-oals  along  the  north-we«tern  bordei-s  (»f  the  coal  Held  that  c-ould  hardly  have  been  expe<^ted.  The 
coal  obtained  from  this  seam  has  u  tendency  to  split  into  thin  laj'ers.  with  itartings  of  charc4>al.  and  is 
a  harder  coal  than  that  obtained  from  No.  %  and  <j[aite  unlike  that  lV<>ni  either  of  the  lower  seauiH. 

On  Mud  ereek,  a  few  miles  farther  east,  another  coal  is  siiid  to  out.Top.  which  is  ]>robably  No.  4  of 
the  general  section,  and  at  .ShetHehl.  Kewanee  and  Galva,  No.  6  with  its  characteristic  parting  of  clay 
shale.  '\»  found,  thus  complrtin^  the  range  of  our  most  valuuble  coaln,  and  Hhowing  their  full  dfvelop- 
ment  within  the  limits  of  lienry  county.  The  general  tn-nd  of  their  outcrop  is  fi-om  north-j'ast  to 
south-wist,  and  the  dip  of  the  sti-ata  Ih  to  the  Houtheastward.  but  at  a  very  slight  anule.  In  chming 
these  brief  notes  on  Henry  county.  I  desire  to  acknowlwlge  my  obligations  to  A.  W.  rRitUY,  Es<i.,  of 
(JreneHco,  who  ])hi(ed  hiniHi-lf  and  whatever  conveyance  was  nniuired  at  my  disposal,  and  kindly 
acted  aM  InKh  guiile  and  commissary  during  my  stay  in  the  county.  A.  U.  W. 
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fashioned  into  shapes  fantastic,  and  gathere<l  and  piled  up  by  the  ro- 
viiip  winds,  extend  in  ridges  and  groups  fnim  Kock  river  to  and  among 
tlie  Winnebago  swamps  pi'oper,  in  Bureau  and  Lee  counties,  and  touch 
the  northeasteru  portion  of  Henry.  In  tlie  reports  upon  tliese  latter 
counties  more  will  be  Baid  upon  these  shifting  and  roving  hills  and 
chains  of  sand. 


Economical    Gcol og ff. 

Coal. — From  the  foregoing  pages  a  good  idea  will  be  obtained  of  the 
extent,  quality,  and  accessibility  of  the  coal  deiwsits  in  this  county. 
The  supply  of  this  nseful  mineral  is  not  likely  to  soon  become  cxhanst- 
ed.  As  oj)ened  mines  are  worked  out,  new  ones  will  bo  discovered. 
But  a  small  portion  of  the  productive  coal  seams  underlaying  so  large 
a  part  of  the  county,  diagonally  from  its  north-west  to  it8  south-east 
corner,  has  been  jiroperly  or  thoi-oughly  prospected.  Sources  of  wiialth 
hidden  away  from  the  eyes  of  man  are  yet  to  l>e  develoi>ed,  an<l  the 
eoal  of  Ilenry  county,  tor  a  long  time  to  come,  will  furnish  abun<)ant 
sui)plie8  for  home  consumption,  and  a  still  more  abundant  supjdy  for 
neighboring  markets.  Such  minerals  as  coal,  iron,  lime,  and  the  like, 
which  minister  so  largely  to  the  economies,  utilities  nnd  conveniences 
of  life,  are  not  only  desirable  in  and  of  themselves,  but  be<!orne  sources 
of  wealth  and  the  highest  material  prosperity.  Coal  is  secon<i  only  to 
iron  in  ever}'  quality  that  can  make  it  desirable.  Especiiilly  in  the 
prairie  counties  of  Illinois,  where  fuel  is  scarce,  coal,  in  even  ordinary 
workable  quantities,  becomes  of  more  than  ordinary  intci'est  and  value. 
As  a  steam  producer  for  tlie  lower  Bock  river  valley,  when  all  its  manu- 
facturing and  milling  facilities  shall  be  dcvelopeil,  these  coal  flelds  bor- 
dering on  the  stream  will  obtain 'a  new  value.  They  will  then  besought 
after  eagerly  and  developed  to  their  full  extent. 

Stone, — Tlie  supply  of  building  stone,  as  will  have  already  been  aur- 
uused,  is  quite  limited.  The  ca]>  rock  over  the  Cleveland  coal  seam  will 
furnish  plenty  of  stone  for  (cellars,  wells,  and  ordinary  mason  work  in 
that  part  of  the  county.  Stone  of  a  better  quality  can  there  also  be 
quarried  from  the  Hamilton  hmestoue  in  and  near  the  river.  The  sup- 
ply of  limestone  at  Aldrich's  coal  mine  is  small,  but  of  good  qnaUty. 
The  sandstone  outcrops  below  Cleveland  and  on  Mineral  creek  can  also 
be  made  to  furnish  abundance  of  a  sandstone  that  will  be  useful  for 
many  jmrposes.  The  other  outcrops  and  stone  quaiTies  in  the  county 
furnish  only  limited  amounts  of  rather  poor  building  stone.  All  the 
railroad  towns  now  draw  their  supplies  of  stone  from  the  quarries  at 
Athens,  Joliet,  and  other  places  in  their  vicinity,  and  will  continue  so. 
to  obtain  them. 
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ChiifH. — (rreat  abundance  of  the  usual  drift  clays  can  everywhere  be 
obtaine<l.  These,  with  proper  treatment,  bum  into  a  good  article  of 
eoiniiion  brick. 

Aijrknhure, — But  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  county 
are  its  coal  deposits  and  agricultural  resources.  In  the  latter  respect 
Henry  county  mnks  among  the  best  counties  in  the  State.  Its  surface 
is  mostly  a  high,- rolling  prairie;  its  soil  is  good.  The  staple  crops  of 
Northern  Illinois  give  abundant  annual  returns.  It^  pox)ulation,  ita 
wealth,  and  \t&  material  resources  are  rapidly  increasing.  As  a  fruit 
county  it  also  ranks  among  the  first  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  or- 
chards around  some  of  the  older  settled  towns  seem  to  do  well ;  but 
fruit  growing  in  the  county  has  not  received  the  attention  its  import- 
ance demands.  Fruit  growing  and  timber  raising  should  both  be  looked 
after  by  the  farmers  of  Henry  county. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

MARSHALL  AND    PUTNAM    COUNTIES. 

Marshall  pounty  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bureau  and  Putnam  coun- 
ties, on  the  east  by  La  Salle  and  Livingston  counties,  on  the  south  by 
Woodford  and  Peoria  counties,  and  on  the  we.st  by  Stark  county.  It  is 
twenty -four  niile^  long  from  east  to  west,  and  fifteen  miles  broad  at  its 
broade^st  part  from  north  to  south,  and  contains,  as  near  as  I  could  es- 
mate,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  scjuare  miles  of  land.  The  Illinois 
river  runs  through  this  (H)unty  from  north  to  south,  bearing  towartls 
the  west.  On  the  ea#»t  side  of  the  river  are  the  towns  of  Evans,  Rol>erts, 
Hopewell,  Bennington,  Belle  Plain,  liichland,  and  Lacon — all  full  towns 
except  Evans  and  Lacon,  which  are  fractional ;  and  on  the  west  of  the 
river  are  Saratoga,  La  Prairie,  Steuben,  Whitefield,  and  Henry,  all  full 
towns  exci^^t  Henry  and  the  next  one  south,  which  are  fractional. 

The  only  streams  of  importance,  besides  the  Illinois  river,  are  Crow 
creek  Sandy  creek.  Mud  crei»k.  Spring  creek,  and  Hickory  creek.  Crow 
creek  flows  across  the  southern  tier  of  towns  near  their  southern  limits, 
east  of  the  Illinois  riv(»r.  Sandy  creek  flows  across  the  northern  tier  of 
towns  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  The  other  three  are  small  streams 
in  that  part  of  the  county  west  of  the  river.  The  general  surface  of  the 
county  is  similar  to  that  of  Putnam  county.  First,  there  is  the  Illinois 
river,  with  it^s  broad  and  varying  bottom ;  second,  there  are  the  bluff 
ranges  on  either  side  of  the  stream,  with  the  accompanying  strips  of 
I'ougli  barren  land,  being  the  transition  lands  between  the  bluffs  and 
upland  prairies;  and  third,  there  is  the  level,  upland  prarie  land,  a  few^ 
miles  away  from  the  bluff  ranges  on  either  side.  The  entire  eastern 
end  of  the  county,  embracing  almost  four  entire  townshijis,  is  level, 
rather  flat  prairie  land,  with  a  few  undulations  and  gentle  swells.  This 
resembles  the  country  of  the  Grand  l^rairie  in  flatness  and  other  char- 
acteristics, and  is  almost  devoid  of  geological  interest.  The  western 
end  of  the  county,  embracing  about  three  townships,  is  also  prairie,  but 
is  more  rolling  and  dryer  than  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  river.  This 
is  the  prevailing  characteristic  or  difference  between  i)rairies  east  and 
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west  of  tlielllinois  river.  Tlie  former  ai*e  flatter,  tougher,  and  blacker ;  the 
hitter,  are  more  rolling,  dryer,  and  lighter.  The  Illinois  river  bottoms, 
through  Marshall  county,  partake  of  their  usual  characteristics.  On 
the  east  side  the  bluft's,  for  most  of  the  distance  through  the  county, 
come  close  to  the  river.  In  some  places,  as  at  Lacon,  a  high  terrace  or 
table  land  runs  back ;  and  in  one  or  two  bends  of  the  river  are  the 
usual  sloughs  and  willow  swamps.  On  the  west  side  there  is  a  broad 
table  land  or  second  bottom,  extending  from  the  north  line  of  the  county 
down  to  Sparland,  widening  out  about  Ileury  to  eight  or  nine  miles  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  low  bluftline  on  the  west.  This  tract  of  land  is 
called  the  ''Crow  Meadows."  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inundations 
of  the  river,  is  of  unsurpassed  richness  and  fertility,  although  inclining 
slightly  to  a  sandy  plain ;  is  thickly  settled,  and  is  under  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation.  The  flourishing  town  of  Henry  on  the  Illinois  river, 
and  also  on  the  railroad  between  Peoria  and  Chicago,  is  built  up  in 
great  part  by  this  fine  agricultural  region  surroundhig  it.  The  rest  of  the 
bottom,  averaging  a  mile  or  two  in  width,  is  made  up  of  the  usual  allu- 
vial deposits — sand  banks,  mud  flats,  sloughs  and  marshes,  willow 
thickets,  meadows  of  coarse  grass  and  i)ea  vines,  skirting  strips  of  heavy 
timber  land — the  whole  subject  to  frequent  overflows,  which  precipitate 
over  it  a  fine  silt  or  mud,  richer  than  the  Nile  ever  sifted  over  its  rich 
valley  in  Egypt. 

Geology  of  the    County. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  Drift  deposit  are  easily  recognized  in  this 
county.  The  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  Illinois  river  are  the  most  recent, 
and  have  already  been  sufficiently  referred  to.  They  are  mostly  com- 
l)08ed  of  fine  mud  and  sand  and  various  mixtures  of  these  two  substances, 
with  occasional  banks  of  recent  river  gravel.  The  Illinois  river  bottom 
is  composed  of  two,  and  perhaps  three,  different  kinds  or  ages  of  bottoui 
land.  First,  there  is  the  present  flood  plain  of  the  stream,  embracing 
all  the  low,  flat  lands  liable  to  inundation  by  the  almost  annual  over- 
flowing of  the  river.  The  difference  in  this  stream  between  low  and  ex- 
treme high  water  mark  is  some  twenty-three  feet,  if  we  have  been  cor- 
rectly informed.  When  extremely  low,  the  river  winds  along  among 
expanses  of  fine,  yellowish  sand,  and  black  silt-like  mud,  and  is  a  mode- 
rate sized,  slow-flowing  body  of  water.  When  at  extreme  high  water 
mark,  it  spreads  over  a  vast  expanse  of  low  land,  almost  washing  the 
blutt's  and  terraces  on  either  side,  and  becomes  a  broad  amber-colored, 
muddy  expanse  of  water.  Everj-  year  this  flood  deposits  over  the  flood 
plain  mud,  silt,  and  sand.  Cultivation  is  making  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try dryer;  the  volume  of  the  sti*eam  is  slightly  diminishing  in  size;  the 
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annual  deposits  ai'e  building  up  the  flood  ])lain,  and  altogether  the  val- 
ley of  the  river  is  beconiinp^  dryer,  notwithstanding  the  constant  rains 
the  past  summer  have  swelled  it  to  one  ofit*<  most  formidable  floods. 
Second,  after  leaving  this  low  flood  plain,  a  second  bottom  or  river  ter- 
race may  be  noticed,  elevated  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  flood  plain. 
This  is  the  ancient  flood  plain  of  the  river.  It  is  composed  of  loamy  clay, 
with  various  quantities  of  sand  intermixed,  with  occasional  beds  of  river 
gravel.  It  pro<luces  the  very  best  crops,  is  easily  worked,  and  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Fresh  water  shell 
deposits  and  remains  are  sometimes  found  in  it,  and  in  similar  positions 
in  other  parts  of  the  north-west  shell  heaps  have  been  found,  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  human  feasts.  It  is  a  great  deal  older  than  the 
I)re«ent  flood  plain,  but  geologically  is  comjiaratively  recent.  The  Crow 
meadows,  the  Lacon  prairies,  and  the  second  table  on  which  is  laid  the 
railroad  from  Bureau  Junction  to  Sparland,  and  a  few  narrow  strips 
on  the  east  side  of  tlie  river,  are  about  the  extent  of  this  river  terrace,  or 
ancient  flood  plain  of  the  Illinois  river  in  this  county. 

The  two  bluft*  ranges  on  either  side  of  the  Illinois  river  valley  contain 
deposits  juoperly  belonging  to  the  loess  formation.  They  are  not  pui'e 
loess  dej)osits  however.  Marly  clajs  and  sands  intermingled  with  grav- 
els are  the  nearest  approach  to  the  loess  to  be  observed.  These  every- 
where exist  along  the  bluffs,  and  may  be  noticed  in  excavations  and 
partial  landslides.  The  eroding  influences  of  the  rains  have  cut  them 
into  ravines  an<l  hollows,  and  carried  much  of  the  bulk  into  the  valley 
below.  The  loess  mixture  remains  in  considerable  quantities  however, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  fruit  culture  and  the  grow^th  of  the  vine.  The 
foundations  of  the  hills  however,  and  most  of  their  matter,  is  composed  of 
Coal  Measure  deposits,  and  the  older  drift  clays.  The  upland  i)rairi  es 
are  covered  with  the  usual  drift  clays,  of  a  yellowish  or  bluish  color, 
similar  in  kind,  in  ai)pearance  and  in  dei)th  to  the  drift  clay  deposits 
covering  most  of  the  prairies  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Away 
from  the  river  gravels  few  gravel  dei)osits  belonging  to  the  older  drift 
l^eriod  exist.  Boulders  are  not  so  abundant  as  in  more  northern  comi- 
ties. Some  large  ones  of  porjjhyry,  syenite,  and  flame-colored  granite, 
were  observed  on  the  terrace  bottoms  of  the  Illinois  river. 

Coal  Measure  Deposits. — Except  the  deposits  of  the  Quaternary  system 
above  referred  to,  the  only  outcropping  formation  in  the  county  belongs 
to  the  Coal  Measures.  Outcrops  of  this  formation  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  all  that  part  of  the  county  east  of  the  Illinois  river  Coal 
Measure  rocks  scarcely  outcrop  at  all.  The  prairies  of  eastern  Marshall 
county,  comprising  much  the  largest  portion  east  of  the  river,  are  level. 
Neither  coal,  coal  shales  or  coal  rocks  outcrop  or  come  near  the  surface. 
At  Rutland,  near  the  eastern  line  of  the  county,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk 
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for  coal,  traces  of  which  mineral  were  found  at  a  considerable  depth, 
but  no  coal  in  workable  quantities  could  be  found,  and  the  shaft  is  now 
abandoned.  At  Minonk,  the  next  station  south  on  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  and  a  few  miles  within  Woodford  county,  a  coal  shaft  has  also 
been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  over  four  hundred  feet.  The  company  are  still 
at  work  in  the  shaft.  They  have  spent  over  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  attempt  to  find  coal  at  this  point,  as  yet  without  substantial 
success.  At  about  one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  an  unproductive 
seam  of  coal  was  discovered.  Nearly  a  hundred  feet  below  this  another 
was  detected,  and,  lower  down  towards  the  bottom,  tnices  of  a  third 
were  observed,  but  none  of  them  contain<*d  sufficient  coal  to  make  their 
working  profitable.  They  do  indicate  however  the  existance  of  coal 
seams  under  eastern  Marshall  county,  corresponding  to  the  La  Salle  and 
Peru  seams' perhaps,  but  probably  not  developed  to  a  workable  extent. 

In  the  bluffs  and  ravines  along  the  east  side  of  the  Illinois  river  no 
coal,  so  far  as  I  could  ascfertain,  outcrops,  or  has  been  worked.  Stone 
quarries  and  natural  outcrops  of  rock  are  also  extremely  rare  in  these 
bluff's  and  hills.  In  a  few  localities,  a  whitish,  hard  sort  of  limestone, 
which  rings  like  an  anvil  when  being  struck  with  the  hammer,  was  ob- 
sened  in  partial  outcroj)s.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  rock,  and  belongs  to 
the  same  geological  horizon,  as  the  outcrops  above  Trenton  in  Bureau 
county.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  of  special  interest  to 
the  geologist  in  the  eastern  part  of  Marshall  county.  In  the  western 
l)art  of  the  county  the  field  is  more  inviting. 

In  the  western  bhift*  range,  from  the  south  line  of  the  county  to  a 
point  considerably  north  of  its  center,  and  in  the  associated  ravines  and 
hollows  along  this  distance,  sandstones,  shales,  black  slaty  clays,  thin 
bands  of  limestone,  and  coal  belonging  to  some  three  different  seams,  out- 
crop, or  are  mined  and  quarried. 

At  Sparland,  opi)osite  Lac^n,  a  large  number  of  coal  mines  may  be 
examined.  There  are  thirty'  or  forty  drifts  in  all,  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  place,  but  most  of  these  are  now  abandoned.  A  few  are 
still  actively  worked,  and  furnish  all  the  coal  needed  for  local  consump- 
tion, including  that  burned  bj"  several  large  mills  and  manufactories  in 
La^jon.  "  Gimlet  Hollow  "  is  a  crooked  ravine,  of  a  few  miles  in  length, 
widening  amcmg  the  bluff's,  having  its  mouth  im media teiy  west  of  the 
little  village  ot' Sparland,  on  the  Peoria  and  Chicago  railroad.  The 
sides  are  steep  and  abrupt.  A  considerable  sized  brook  of  yellow, 
ocherous  water  flows  in  its  bottom.  Commencing  almost  in  the  village, 
the  i)ilcs  of  black  earth  and  shales,  indicating  the  mouths  of  old  coal 
drifts,  may  be  seen  on  either  side,  and  some  forty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  brook.  For  about  two  miles  up  the  hollow,  these  old 
drifts  mark  a  regulai'  black  line  along  the  face  of  the  hills.     Most  of 
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them  are  not  now  worked.  Some  have  been  abandoned  for  years.  None 
of  them  have  been  worked  with  any  great  energy  or  eapital ;  but  the 
aggregate  amount  of  coal  taken  from  them  in  past  years  has  been  im- 
mense. The  drifts  extend  biu*k  into  the  liills  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
yards.  The  style  of  mining  has  been  and  now  is  very  primitive.  The 
seam  of  coal  is  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thicjkness,  and  is  luiderlaid 
Avith  a  coarse  fire  clay,  and  overlaid  in  some  i)laces  with  soapstone ;  in 
others  with  a  black  shale;  and  in  others  still,  with  a  massive,  dirty- 
white,  heavy  sandstone.  The  same  seam  of  coal  is  mined  at  the  mouth 
of  Tinsley's  Run,  about  a  mile  nortli  of  Sparland,  where  it  presents  the 
same  cliaracteristics,  and  is  found  to  be  about  the  same  altitude  on  the 
sides  of  the  bluffs.  Following  up  Tinsley-s  Kun,  in  its  devious  windings 
through  the  blufl's,  outcrops  of  the  same  seam  are  abundant.  From  three 
to  four  and  a  half  or  five  miles  north-west  of  Sparland,  is  another  group 
of  mines,  drifted  into  the  hill  sides,  very  similar  to  the  group  near  Spar- 
land, and  all  belonging  to  the  same  coal  seam.  From  two  to  three  miles 
north  of  Sparland,  between  that  village  and  Henry,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  the  coal  has  also  been  struck,  and  presents  the 
same  general  appearance.  Several  mines  are  ch)se  to  the  raiboad  track 
in  this  last  locality.  A  heavy  company  is  running  a  drift  into  the  bluffs 
as  1  write  this  article.  The  intention  is  to  fully  i)rove  the  seam,  and  if 
it  will  justify  the  outlay,  to  commence  heavy  and  systematic  coal  mining 
on  a  scale  similar  to  the  Coal  Valley  Company's  operations  in  liock  Is- 
land county.  Indeed,  I  believe  some  of  the  Eock  Island  men  are  largely 
interested  in  the  enteri)rise. 

Below  Sparland,  at  several  places,  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  mile«, 
indications  of  the  same  seam  exist,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  exten- 
sively worked  in  the  latter  localities.  The  fact  is,  this  western  bluff* 
range,  for  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  being  between  a  point  about 
three  miles  north  of  Sparland,  ami  a  point  about  four  miles  south  of  the 
same  place,  and  extending  back  a  few  miles  into  the  hills,  is  all  under- 
laid with  coal  seams  of  more  or  less  value. 

The  quantity  of  coal  already  mined,  as  above  stated,  has  been  great. 
Competition  among  the  snmll  miners  brought  down  prices  to  the 
lowest  livnig  rates,  and  caused  the  abandonment  of  many  drifts, 
where  the  show  for  coal  was  good.  When  capitalists  and  companies 
commence  working  this  seam  on  a  large  scale,  many  valuable  beds,  of 
l)erhaps  limited  extent,  will  be  discoven^d  ;  and  the  mineral  wealth  of 
tlu\se  Marshall  county  hills  will  add  largely  to  the  material  resources  of 
the  county. 

The  quality'  of  coal  found  in  this  seam  is  lair.  The  coal  is  somewhat 
soft,  of  a  dark  or  shining  black  color.  It  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  iron  pyrites,  or  *'suli)hur''  of  the  miners.     In  a  few  places  I  no- 
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tieed  ])artial,  but  thin  strata  of  this  deleterious  substance  ruiminjj: 
throup:h  the  body  of  the  coal.  When  properly  selected,  however,  this 
coal  is  considered  a  good  steam  producer,  and  it  is  largely  used  for  that 
puri)ose. 

The  miners  here  call  this  the  ujiper  coal  seam.  About  thirty  feet 
below  this  ui)per  seam,  and  a  number  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water  courses,  is  another  seam,  which  appears  to  be  nearly  as  thick.  In 
several  plac^\s  up  Gimblet  Hollow,  we  noticed  the  natural  outcrops  of 
this  seam,  about  thirty  or  thirty-live  feet  below  the  mouths  of  the  drifts 
in  the  other  one.  The  seam,  where  examined,  was  about  three  feet  thick. 
The  coal  was  soft,  with  a  reddish-brown  tinge  of  color;  but  the  coal  ex- 
amined was  at  the  immediate  outcrops.  Drifts  carried  into  the  hill, 
would,  1  think,  disclose  coal  of  a  better  quality,  and  of  workable  thick- 
ness. At  no  plac^,  however,  could  I  find  that  this  fieam  had  been  ex- 
tensively worked,  or  even  fairly  tested,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  in 
some  of  the  hills  immediately  west  of  Sparland,  there  is  a  considerable 
body  of  good  coal  in  this  seam.  It  exists  also  up  Tinsley's  Run,  and  in 
every  locality  I  believe  where  the  other  is  worked.  Towards  the  top  of 
the  seam  I  noticed  everywhere  two  thin,  whitish-colored  clay  partings, 
each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  near  ea<;h  other.  The  upper  one 
is  from  six  to  eight  inches  from  the  top  of  the  coal ;  the  other,  about 
three  inches  below  the  upper  one.  Partial  strata  of  iron  pyrites  also 
arc  found  in  connection  with  the  clay  partings.  At  a  point  below 
Sparland,  called  Minersville  by  the  coal-workers,  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  develop  this  seam  and  fully  test  its  value ;  but  the  at- 
tempt has  been  mostly  abandoned,  and  the  experiment,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  has  not  i)roved  successful.  These  clay  partings  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  this  is  the  Wataga  seam  of  coal,  mined  so  successfully 
in  Knox  county,  west  of  this  locality,  being  identical  with  the  Middle 
Peru  and  LaSalle  seam,  or  Number  5  of  the  amended  coal  section  of  the 
Illinois  river.  If  so,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  the 
ui)i)er  seam,  above  referred  to,  doubtless,  corresponds  with  the  Upper 
Peru  and  LaSalle  seam,  or  Number  G,  of  the  same  section. 

At  Minersville,  tra<;es  of  a  still  lower  seam  have  been  discovered 
at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  latter.  This  is  probably  coal  seam 
Number  2 ;  hut  there  is  no  evidence  yet  of  its  development  to  any  large 
extent  in  this  county.  The  attempt  to  make  it  of  economical  value 
will  not  be  seriously  undertaken. 

What  the  coal  interests  of  Marshall  county  need,  is  a  more  extended 
and  scientific  working  of  her  ui)per  coal  seam,  and  a  thorough  examina- 
tion and  proving  of  the  lower  one. 

Lea\ing  the  coal  seams  and  coming  to  the  associate  rocks  and  deposits, 
we  find  nothing  worthy  of  special  attention.     Both  seams  of  coal  have 
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under  them,  at  most  pla<5es  examined,  a  l)ed  of  the  usual  coarse  lire 
clay.  The  roof  of  the  upper  seam  is  composed  of  the  usual  dark- 
colored  shales,  clay  shales,  and  soapstone.  The  latter  was  noticed  only 
at  certain  localities,  was  of  a  clay  color,  f^reasy  feel,  and  rather  massive 
in  appearance.  Between  the  two  seams  of  coal  outcroppiui^  about  Spar- 
land  and  northwest  of  that  place,  is  a  massive,  light-colored,  coarse, 
gntty,  and  very 'soft  sandstone,  about  thirteen  feet  thick.  On  being 
quarried  and  dried,  it  seasons  and  becomes  sufficiently  hard  for  econo- 
mical purposes.  A  similar  bed  of  sandstone  outcrops  higher  up  on  the 
hill  8ide«,  especially  at  some  jwints  on  Tinsley's  lIoUow.  This  is  above 
the  upper  coal,  and,  in  some  instances,  it  almost  forms  the  roof  of  that 
seam.  Higher  still,  and  almost  crowning  these  Sparland  bluffs,  a  thin 
outcrop  of  a  white,  haid  limestone  seems  to  lie  imme<liately  below  the 
small  amount  of  loess  and  drift  clays  and  gravels,  making  the  bald  tops 
of  the  hills.  It  is  only  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  but  affords  a  good 
quarry  rock,  and  is  used  in  a  few  places  for  burning  into  lime,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  bv  and  by. 

The  following  section  gives  api)roximately  the  Coal  Measure  deposits 
of  Marshall  county.  The  measurements  were  not  accurately  taken,  and 
all  the  strata  mentioned  will  not  be  found  at  any  particular  locality. 
The  section  is  a  general  average  of  these  Sparland  Coal  Measure  out- 
crops and  bluffs. 

Section  of  Sparland  Bluffs. 

*No.  1.  Ix)e8«  and  drift-claj  capping  tbo  bluff,  not  measured. 

No.  2.  Thin  band  of  whitish  limestone 4  fefit. 

No.  3.  Clay  shale— exposures  partial — about 50     ** 

No.  4.  Shale  and  sandstone 13     *  * 

No.  5.  Coal.    (No.7?) 3^   •* 

No.  6.  Fire  clay,  shales,  etc.,  about 11 

No.  7.  Light-colore<l,  coarse-grained  sandstone 14 

No.  8.  Clay  shales 5 

No.  9.  Coal,  with  clay  partings,  (No.  6  ?) 3 

No.  10.  Fire  clay  and  shales,  about 20 
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All  the  coal-bearing  hills  west  and  north-west  of  Sparland  are  of  ex- 
actly similar  formation,  and  woidd  present  similar  sections.  On  leaving 
the  river  hills  and  ascending  to  the  high  upland  prairies,  all  evidences 
of  these  sections  disappear,  but  a  deep  shaft  in  most  parts  of  the  county 
over  the  upland  prairies,  would  disclose  traces  of  many  of  the  strata  in 
in  the  above  se(5tion,  and  in  some  places  might  develop  coal  seams  of 
workable  thickness. 


*NoTB.— lYom  our  examinations  in  the  vicinity  of  Chillicothe,  in  Peoria  county,  and  extending  north- 
ward to  the  south  line  of  Marshall  county,  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  coal  seams  represented  in  the 
above  section  are  Nos.  6  and  7  of  our  general  section  of  the  coal  seams  in  the  Ulinois  Valley.    A.  H.W. 
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Coal—  Ujuler  this  head  I  can  add  very  little  to  what  has  already  been 
said  about  th(»  coal  of  Marshall  county.  The  seam  already  worked  has 
produced  a  hir^e  amount  of  coal,  chiefly  mined  for  local  purjwses ;  but  no 
statistics  were  g:athered  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  already  mined.  But 
from  the  number  of  banks  whicli  have  been  opened  and  worked,  and 
the  extent  to  whicjli  some  of  the  drifts  liave  been  carried,  and  the  num- 
ber of  years  the  banks  have  been  known,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  coals  of  Marshall  county  have  added  largely  to  her  material  re- 
sources. Sparland  is  almost  a  mining  village,  and  other  localities  sui)- 
port  many  families  engaged  in  mining  coal.  All  this  mining,  however, 
has  been  carried  on  in  primitive  style.  Few  heavy  capitalists,  and  no 
heavy  companies  have  engaged  systematically  and  scientifically  in  the 
develoi)ment  of  these  coal  seams.  Nearly  all  the  mining  done  has  been 
in  the  upper  seam  ;  and  that,  I  think,  has  not  been  exhausted,  except  at  - 
certain  spots.  The  miners  believe,  and  experience  will  prove,  that  many 
local  deposits  belonging  to  this  seam  are  richly  w^orth  the  working. 
The  seam  outcropping  immediately  below  this  appears  to  be  thick 
enough  to  justify  the  belief  that  it,  too,  will  aftbrd  a  fair  supply  of  the 
useful  mineral.  It  is  high  enough  to  be  easily  drained,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  coal  field  not  remote  it  has  proved  a  valuable  seam. 

Nothing,  however,  but  the  actual  test  of  proving  these  seams  at  any 
locality  desired  can  be  depended  on  in  making  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  and  quality  of  coal  in  them.  They  thin  out  and  disappear  in 
some  localities,  and  the  productive  coal  beds  in  even  the  best  portions 
of  Northern  Illinois  are  somewhat  local  in  their  character,  so  that  an 
examination  of  the  exposures  to  be  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  State 
cannot  be  depended  on  in  i)redicting  results.  A  few  hundred  yards,  or 
a  few  hundred  rods  drifting  in  any  direction  in  our  heaviest  coal  seams, 
may  come  to  the  productive  limits  of  a  local  coal  field  in  w^hich  parties 
may  be  at  work.  Shafts  over  some  of  the  prairie  portion  of  the  State 
may  disch)se  only  traces  of  the  coal  seams  outcropping  in  considerable 
thickness  near  the  Illinois  river,  just  as  the  shafts  at  Rutland  and  Mi- 
iionk,  in  and  near  the  eastern  limits  of  the  county,  have  distilosed  traces 
of  unpnHluctive  coal  seams;  but  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that 
these  uiLj)roductive  measures  extend  over  any  considerable  area  of  the 
Illinois  coal  field. 

BuibVuKj  Stone. — A  limited  supply  of  rather  i)oor  building  stone  may 
be  obtained  along  the  westinn  bluff  range  of  the  Illinois  river  for  a  few 
miles  above  and  below  Sparland,  and  in  and  about  all  the  outerops  of 
the  coal  seams.  The  heavy,  soft  sandstone  al)out  Sparland  is  (piarried 
in  considerable  quantities  for  foundations  and  ordinary  farm  and  cellar 
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masonry.  On  first  being  quarried  it  is  too  soft  and  crumbling ;  but  ex- 
])08ure  to  the  weather  seasons  it  and  adapts  it  to  the  above  puq)oses. 
It  is  not  a  good  building  stone,  but  for  want  of  a  better  is  used  to  some 
extent.    It  is  very  coarse-grained  and  gritty. 

The  thin  band  of  outcropping  limestone  alwve  referred  to  furnishes 
a  hard,  compact  building  stone,  rather  unshapely  and  hard  to  work  as 
it  comes  from  the  quany.  The  quality  is  good  and  the  color  is  warm 
and  rich ;  but  the  trouble  of  working  it  into  8hai)e  will  always  prevent 
its  use,  except  for  rough  miisonry.  Good  stone  can  be  obtained  so  easily 
from  La  Salle  and  Joliet,  that  it  will  not  pay  to  <iuarry  these  limestones 
extensively  for  building  puri)ose8. 

Over  the  upland  prairies,  and  even  along  the  eastern  bluflf  range, 
stone  quarries  and  outcrops  of  stone  are  hardly  to  he  met  with.  The 
farm  houses  and  barns  are  built  upon  blo<5ks,  bricks,  and  all  sorts  of 
foundation  materials,  except  good  foundation  stones.  In  riding  through 
a  country,  and  observing  the  foundations  of  the  houses  and  barns,  an 
unfailing  indication  may  be  had  as  to  the  condition  of  the  country'  with 
reference  to  the  outcrop  of  rocky  geological  formations.  Applying  this 
test  to  eastern  and  western  Marshall  county,  we  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed. A  few  of  the  hills  show  a  gravelly  ai)pearance,  or  limited  out- 
crops of  ahard^  ringing,  light  colored  rock,  and  that  is  about  the  extent 
of  the  outerops  which  present  themselves  for  examination. 

Lime. — A  few  lime  kilns  now  are  or  have  been  in  operation  in  the 
county.  One  of  these,  about  one  mile  above  Sparland,  on  the  point  of 
a  bluft',  makes  a  considerable  quantity  of  very  good  lime.  The  material 
used  is  the  light-colored,  hard  limestone  from  the  thin  outcrop  near  the 
top  of  the  blutt*.  The  lime  is  very  white  and  rather  fine-grained.  It  is 
usetl  in  the  neighborhood  quite  extensively,  but  will  never,  perhaps, 
become  an  article  of  shii)ment  to  other  countie^s.  All  points  accessible 
to  railroad  dejmts  can  be  supplied  with  good  lime  from  other  lociilities 
so  easily  and  cheaply  that  these  lime  kilns  will  never  obtain  anything 
but  a  local  trade. 

/Sands  and  Clays. — All  along  the  Illinois  river  plenty  of  good  river 
sand  may  be  obtained  tit  for  various  economical  purposes.  It  lies  in 
banks  and  drift  beds,  and  ranges  from  a  fine  washed  to  a  coarse  gritty 
gi'ain,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  waters  which  assorted,  ar- 
ranged and  deposited  it.  Its  color  aKso  varies.  In  some  places  it  is 
almost  as  white  as  St.  Peter's  sandstone.  In  others  it  is  of  a  yellowish 
and  brownish  hue. 

The  clays  of  the  Illinois  river  l)ottom  are  especially  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  common  re4  brick.  They  are  partially  mixed  with 
sand,  and  burn  into  a  very  solid,  ringing  brick,  well  adapted  for  ordi- 
nary building  purposes. 
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Genial  Remarks. — Very  few  fossiLs  were  found  in  this  county.  In  the 
i-avines  about  Sparhind  specimens  of  Lepidodendron  are  sometimes 
picked  up ;  and  I  was  informed  that  the  associate  shales  of  the  coal 
drifts  often  contained  rather  poor  specimens  of  fern  leaves.  The  shale^s 
observiMl  by  me  were  too  much  <lecayed  to  afford  any  thing  but  trsices 
of  these  ferns,  and  a  few  stems  of  some  kind  of  coal  plants.  The  sand- 
stones and  limestones  examined  seemed  almost  unfossiliferous.  More 
extensive  working  of  the  beds  might  develop  fossiliferous  strata. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  general  geology  of  the  county  is  com- 
paratively devoid  of  interest.  The  Sparland  coal  banks  will  always 
excite  more  or  less  attention,  and  will  remain  sources  of  a  considerable 
sui)ply  of  coal.  It  will  mostly  remain  a  local  trade  in  coal,  however, 
unless  some  heavy  company  is  fortunate  in  finding  a  good  mine  near 
the  railroad.* 

Putnam  County  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Dlinois  river,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  its  great  bend  at  La  Salle.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Bureau  and  La  Salle  counties ;  on  the  east,  by  La  Salle  county ;  on  the 
south,  by  Marshall  county,  and  on  the  west  by  Marshall  and  Bureau 
counties.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the  State,  and  contains 
four  inegularly  shaped  towns,  three  of  which  are  east  of  the  Illinois 
river,  and  one  west  of  it.  Thyse  towns  are  Granville,  Hennepin  and 
Magnolia,  on  the  east,  and  Snatch  wine,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
The  county  contains  in  all  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  square  miles, 

*X0TK. — Since  the  foregoing  report  wa«  written  a  boring  was  niailo  at  Sparland  to  the  depth  of  182 
feet  below  the  lower  Beam  outcropping  in  the  river  blutfs.  For  the  following  section  of  thia  boring  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ciias.  Sakornt,  of  Spailand : 

Section  of  Boring. 

Ft      In. 
No.  1— Surface  clay 10 

Xo.  2 — Sandstone 2 

JSo.  3— Shale 40 

No.  4 — Black  slate  or  shale 3 

No.  5-Coal  (No.4?) 0      6 

No.  6— Shale 10 

No.  7— Quartz  (Sandstone  ?) 0      6 

No.  8 — Sandy  shale 91 

No.  9 — Black  slate  or  shale 3 

No.  10— Shale 6 

No.  11— Coal  (No.3T) 2      8 

No.  12— Fireclay 2      6 

170    2 

It  is  pn>bable  that  the  coal  found  here  at  the  depth  of  165  feet  is  No.  3  of  our  general  section  of  the 
Ulinois  valley  coals,  though  it  may  be  No.  2,  as  the  character  of  tlie  roof,  as  reported  in  the  boring, 
would  seem  to  indicate.  It  is  t^  be  regrette<l  that  this  boring  had  not  been  continued  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Coal  Measures,  which  could  have  been  reached  in  about  120  to  150  feet  from  where  the  work  ter- 
minated, as  it  is  <iuite  possible  that  coal  No.  1  might  have  been  found  here  as  thick,  or  even  thicker, 
than  the  one  penetrated.  This  would  have  Hettle<l  the  question  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  coal  un- 
derlaying this  portion  of  the  county.  A.  H.  W. 
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and  is,  at  the  longest  measurement,  about  fifteen  miles  long  from  north 
to  srjuth.  and  about  twentv-tive  miles  from  east  to  west. 

Surface  Configuration, — Tli(»  most  marked  feature  in  the  surface  eon- 
figuration  of  the  county  is  the  Illinois  river  and  its  attendant  bluffs  and 
bottoms.  The  river  itself  flows  along  the  northern  boundary  line  of 
the  county  from  the  north-east  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county, 
at  which  latter  locality  it  makes  its  great  bend  from  a  western  to  a 
southern  course.  It  flows  along  the  western  l)oundary  line  until  it 
reaches  the  township  of  Snatch  wine,  which  township  it  leaves  on  the 
west.  The  river  lK)ttom,  within  the  boundaries  of  this  county,  is  not  so 
extensive  as  in  other  counties  in  this  part  ot  the  State.  On  the  eastern 
side  the  blutf  range  keeps  near  the  river  through  the  entire  extent  of 
the  county.  About  Hennepin,  and  immediately  Inflow,  it  is  a  sort  of 
high  prairie,  rising  gradually  back  from  the  river.  This  is  a  sort  of 
medium  table  land  between  the  alluvial  bottom  and  the  highlands  back 
from  the  bluff  range.  It  is  very  fertile,  but  rather  sandy,  and  is  under 
a  high  stiite  of  cultivation.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  from  its  en- 
tran(*e  into  the  county  to  the  south  line  of  the  same,  the  river  bottom 
is  from  one  half  to  about  two  miles  in  width,  except  at  the  southern 
boundary  line,  wliere  it  widens  out  into  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
"  Crow  Meadows,''  in  Marshall  county.  This  stretch  of  alluvial  bottom 
lan<l  is  subject  to  almtKst  annual  inundntions  from  the  overflow  of  the 
Illinois  river.  It  is  one  interminable  wilderness  swamp,  penetrated 
with  sloughs  and  swales,  overgrown  in  places  with  thickets  of  water- 
willow,  dense  with  heavy  grasses  thickly  interwoven  with  pea  vines, 
receiving  from  each  overflow  a  dei^osit  of  soft  mud  silt,  with  one  or  two 
slough-like  exi)ans(?s  or  lakes  during  low  water ;  a  broad  exi)anse  of 
yellow,  thick,  cream-colored  water  at  high  flood  of  the  river ;  a  pesti- 
lent tract,  breeding  fevers,  frogs  and  moscpiitos ;  skirted  in  two  or  three 
places  with  bottoms  high  and  drj-  enough  for  cultivation.  Such  is  the 
character  of  this  bottom.  In  it  there  Ls  some  heavy  timber  skirting 
the  river.  Banks  of  sand  and  fields  of  mud  and  silt  alternate  along 
the  stream. 

The  blutt'  ranges  on  both  sides  of  the  river  have  nothing  peculiar 
about  them.  They  rise  to  an  altitude  of  from  80  to  about  125  feet.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  gently  rounded  and  covered  witli  a  light  growth 
of  scattering  timber.  They  are  comi)osed  for  the  most  part  of  drift 
clays,  and  gravels,  and  Coal  Measure  deposits,  occasionally  showing 
lo(»s8,  marly  clays,  and  sands.  From  the  brow  of  these  bluffs,  in  either 
dir(»ction  from  the  river,  is  a  tract  of  rough  or  barren  land  from  one  to 
about  four  miles  in  width.  These  strips  of  land  are  somewhat  rough ; 
are  intersecjted  by  numerous  ravines,  and  are  more  or  less  ctovereil  with 
a  scattered  growth  of  oak  timber.    These  rough  lands,  although  not  so 
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well  adapted  to  agriculture  as  the  more  level  portions  of  the  State,  will 
produce  fruits  in  perfection,  and  the  cereals  grown  upon  them  have  a 
I)lumper  beriy  and  more  weight  than  those  grown  upon  the  flat  prai- 
ries. 

Leaving  these  intermediate  tracts  of  rough  barrens,  the  rest  of  the 
county,  both  on  its  eastern  and  western  sides,  settles  oft'  into  tlie  usual 
level  Illinois  prairie  land.  On  the  east  this  strip  of  prairie  is  from  six 
to  twelve  miles  wide.  It  i.^  getnerally  quite  flat,  with  a  few  gently  swell- 
ing elevations.  It  is  almost  devoid  of  timber,  of  stone,  of  coal,  and  of 
large  streams  of  water.  The  soil  is  bhick  and  fat,  but  in  wet  seasons 
much  of  it  is  a  little  too  flat.  Along  the  western  part  of  the  count}-  the 
prairie  is  more  rolling,  dryer,  and  with  a  lighter,  warmer  soil. 

Streams. — Except  the  Illinois  river,  there  are  no  streams  of  any  size 
in  the  county.  ''  All  Forks"  is  a  considerable  sized  brook  ;  the  rest  of 
the  county,  and  esi>e(?ially  the  more  level  i)rairies,  have  many  small 
brooks  and  rivulets,  for  the  most  i)art  without  steep  banks  or  hills. 
They  are  essentially  surface  streams,  dry  in  dry  seasons,  and  draining 
oft'  the  surface  water  in  wet  ones. 


Geology. 

QuaUrnary  System, — There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  in  the  geo- 
logy of  tliis  county.  Outcrops  are  few  and  far  between.  The  variety 
of  formations  is  very  limit^^d.  The  surface  geology  is  made  up  of  the 
usual  Quaternar}'  deposits.  The  soil  and  sub-soil  of  the  i)rairies,  the 
few  narrow  creek  bottoms,  and  the  usual  Illinois  river  bottom,  are  well- 
marked  alluvial  deposits.  Of  these  nothing  need  be  said,  except  almost 
to  reiterate  the  statements  about  the  same  deposits  of  Marshall  count}'. 
Along  the  Illinois  river  there  is  the  same  low  bottom,  slightly  contracted 
in  width.  Tbe  present  flood  i)lain  of  the  river  is  composed  of  the  same 
fine,  black,  soft-grained  mucL  and  silt,  very  fat  and  productive  when 
dry  enough  for  cultivation ;  the  same  banks  and  beds  of  variously 
colored  sand  of  ditterent  degrees  of  fineness,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  waters  which  assorted,  arranged,  and  dei)Osited  it ;  the  same 
system  of  sloughs,  willow  growths,  and  meadows  of  rushes,  and  water 
grasses;  and  the  same  oozy  pools  of  green  scum,  pestilent-breeding  beds 
of  agues  and  intermittent  fevers. 

Along  the  Hennepin  iuairie,  and  in  a  few  other  h)calities.  there  are 
considerable  strips  and  stret(;hes  of  river  terrace  land,  the  ancient  flood 
l)lain  of  the  river,  when  its  waters  ran  many  feet  higher  than  they  do 
now.  Some  very  Una  farms,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hennepin,  are  made  upon 
this  older  alluvial  deposit.    Few  traces  of  the  loess  clays  and  marls 
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were  noticed,  but  the  river  bluffs  are  undoubtedly  crowned  with  a  clayey 
dei>osit,  more  or  less  partaking  of  the  nature  of  this  formation.  The 
more  level  portions  of  the  county  are  covered  with  the  usual  drift-clays, 
about  which  nothing  need  be  said.  They  have  been  sufficiently  described 
in  the  published  works  of  the  survey,  and  in  many  of  the  detailed 
county  reports.  In  this  county  they  are  similar,  both  in  quality  and  thick- 
ness, to  like  deposits  in  neighboring  prairie  counties.  They  belong  to 
the  older  Quaternary,  or  true  drift  deposits.  Over  the  prairies,  and  es- 
pecially about  some  of  the  little  surface  streams,  an  occasional  black  or 
flesh-colored  boulder  can  be  seen,  "lost  rocks,"  indeed,  in  an  ocean  of 
prairie  clajs.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  on  a  line  be- 
tween the  present  and  ancient  flood  plains  of  the  stream,  a  few  very  large 
masses  of  transported  rock  lie  half  buried  by  the  debris  of  ages.  One 
of  these  masses,  near  the  Putnam  and  Marshall  county  lines,  would 
weigh  many  tons.  It  is  a  pale  flame-colored  granite.  Similar  masses 
lie  in  the  waters  of  the  river  at  several  places.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
I  noticed  great  rocks  of  this  kind,  i)artially  buried  b}'  a  soft  silt-like 
mud.  I  did  not  notice  in  this  county  any  beds  of  coarse,  transported 
gravel.  On  the  face  of  some  of  the  bluff's,  and  in  some  of  the  ravines, 
thei^e  is  a  rather  coarse  gravel,  but  it  seems  to  be  composed  of  water- 
worn  fragments  of  Carboniferous  rocks,  similar  to  the  natural  bed  rock 
of  the  county.  The  ice  and  water  forces,  acting  in  ages  past,  in  and 
along  the  Illinois  liiver  Valley,  doubtless  smoothed  the  onginal  rockj^ 
projections  of  the  beds,  and  these  are  the  water- worn  fragments  of  the 
rocks,  abraded,  and  carried  away  to  short  distances  only  from  their  ori- 
ginal Carl>oniferous  ledges. 

Oeological  Formatwns. — If  the  Quaternary  deposits  be  strii>ped  from 
the  bed  rocks  all  over  the  county,  the  surface  would  then  present,  in  all 
probability,  only  Coal  Measure  rocks  and  associate  deposits,  represent- 
ing, i>erliaps,  the  same  strata  that  are  far  better  exposed  in  Marshall 
and  LaSalle  counties. 

Commencing  at  the  north-east  corner  o^  the  county,  we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  Coal  Measure  deposits,  similar  to  those  existing  about 
LaSalle  and  Peru,  underlie  the  surfice.  From  this  point,  it  is  but  five 
or  six  miles  to  the  extensive  coal  shafts  at  and  near  Oglesby,  just  south 
of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  bridge  across  the  Illinois  river.  The 
bluff  range,  on  which  the  south  end  of  the  bridge  abuts,  continues  on 
down  the  river  south-west  into  and  through  Putnam  county,  without 
any  material  change  in  appearance.  The  Peru  coal  shafts  are  even 
nearer  to  this  corner  of  the  county,  but  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Il- 
linois river.  All  the  north  part  of  the  county  east  of  the  Illinois  river 
contains  beneath  it  tliese  same  Coal  Measure  deposits,  subject  only  to 
local  changes ;  but  the  coal  seams  themselves  may  have  thinned  out, 
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as  no  valuable  depovsits  of  coal  have  as  yet  been  discovered.  The  Peru 
and  LaSalle  coal  seams,  as  they  extend  south,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Illinois  liver,  dip  to  the  southward,  and  as  the  superincumbent  drift 
mat(Tials  increase  to  nearly  a  hundred  f(^et  in  thickness  over  the  Coal 
Measures,  the  coal  seams  are  nowhere  exposed  above  tlie  surface.  All 
the  south-eastern  i>art  of  the  county  is  underlaid  by  these  same  forma- 
tions, except  that  they  have  more  and  more  lost  surface  indications  of 
the  coal  seams.  Natural  outcrops  do  not  exist,  and  no  borings  have 
been  made  so  far  as  I  know,  and,  of  course,  our  knowledge  of  things 
hidden  beneath  the  surface  cannot  be  very  definite. 

Following  the  trend  of  the  blufls  from  the  above  starting  point  to  the 
south  line  of  the  county,  nothing  very  definite  shows  itself.  Traces  of 
sandstone  along  their  bases,  and  of  limestone  higher  up,  may  sometimes 
be  noticed.  The  former  is  the  coarse,  massive,  friable  sandstone,  and 
the  latter  the  hght-colored  limestone,  described  in  the  reports  upon  the 
the  geology  of  Marshall  and  Burean  counties.  The  country  being  rough, 
and  timbered  for  most  of  the  distance,  except  the  Hennepin  prairie, 
stone  is  not  quanied,  and  the  opportunities  to  examine  outcrops  are 
very  scarce.  Indeed,  I  hardly  know  of  a  good  outcrop  in  the  county, 
either  natural  or  made  b}^  quarrying,  and  there  certainly  is  no  outcrop 
where  a  fair  section  can  be  made. 

These  remarks  apply  more  i)arti(!ularly  to  the  large  fractional  town- 
ship of  Hennepin,  laying  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Illinois  river  on 
the  east.  The  two  eastern  townships  of  Magnolia  and  Granville  are 
dead-level  prairie  land,  devoid  of  outcropping  strata  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept towards  the  river  on  the  north. 

West  of  the  lUinois  river,  the  single  large  townshiv)  of  Snatchwine, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  the  county  west  of  the  stream,  the  geology  is 
similar  to  that  of  south-eastern  Bureau  (bounty,  excei)t  that  no  produc- 
tive coal  seams  have  been  discovered.  There  is  also  a  slight  sinking  or 
di])  of  the  strata  towards  the  south.  At  the  north  line  of  the  county 
the  bluffs  are  not  remote  from  the  river,  and  the  valley  on  that  side  is 
narrower  than  in  some  other  phutes.  The  trend  of  the  bluffs  bear 
gradually  away  from  the  river,  at  the  southern  limits  of  this  large  town- 
ship, and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  'K>row  ^Meadows''  is  reached. 
The  bluffs  show  some  un worked  outcrops  of  the  hard,  semi  crystaline 
limestone,  noticed  about  Trenton,  in  Bureau  county,  but  they  are  not 
quarried,  and  show  no  fossils  where  examined.  The  western  end  of  the 
township  is  prairie,  without  anything  of  geological  inter(\st. 

This  is  about  all  that  can  b<»  said  about  the  geoh)gical  structure  of 
of  this  litth*  county.  On  the  map  it  should  be  marked  as  underlai<l  by 
the  Coal  M(»asures,  except  the  valh^y  of  the  Illinois  river,  which  should 
indicate  alluvial  deposits.     The  county  is  quite  small,  and  its  geology  is 
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iii)intr're.stinK.  It.s  iletailed  re[>ort  will  consequently  l)e  short  and  some- 
what unsatisfactory.  Such  counties  as  LaSalle,  and  others  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  afford  the  ge^jlogist  a  more  interesting  field  for  observa- 
tion.* 

Keonomkal  Geology, — Although  underlaid  by  the  Coal  Measures,  coal 
in  workable  quantities  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  the  county.  In 
the  north-western  and  south-western  i)ortions,  coal  seams  may  exist, 
but  tbeir  character  and  extent  remain  to  l)e  proved,  but  it  is  likely  that 
valuable  l>e<ls  will  yet  l>e  discovereil.  The  same  might  also  Ix;  said  of 
stone  suitable  for  the  puri>oses  of  building  or  other  economical  uses. 
The  stone  quarries,  if  any  good  ones  exist,  lie  concealed  beneath  the 
surface,  and  have  not  yet  been  opened.  Lime,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, is  not  burned  to  an  extent  that  would  make  it  a  valuable  [»ro- 
duction.  The  railroad  and  river  facilities  for  transiwrtation  will  always 
enable  the  citizens  of  this  county  to  obtain  coal,  stone,  and  linie  from 
other  pla<'es  with  very  great  ease.  Sands  and  oMinary  clays  exist  in 
great  abundance.  Materials  for  the  manufacture  of  common  red  brick 
can  Ik*,  found  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Il- 
linois river  these  materials  are  of  excellent  quality.  For  agricultural 
jmrposes,  fniit-raising,  and  wine-growing,  this  county  is  very  similar  to 
Marshall  (X)untv. 


♦  XOTR.— The  hard,  blue  linnetttone  which  fomi8  the  upper  bed  of  the  Coal  Meanures  at  Sparland,  I 
ha\'e  no  doubt  in  the  same  bed  outcn>r»piu^  at  Janes'  Prairie,  and  at  T^nAdale'a  Quarries,  in  Peoria 
county,  and  uiiually  lies  alK>ut  fifty  feet  alwve  coal  No.  7,  and  fn>m  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  above 
c«»al  No.  6,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  coal  No.  4.  As  this  limestone  is  nienti<»ned  by  Mr. 
Shaw  as  outcropping;:  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois,  in  this  county,  it  may  serxe  as  a  jjuide  to  those  in 
search  of  o^>al ;  and  it  will  indicate  the  depth  to  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  in  the  vicinity  of 
its  outcrop,  to  reach  either  or  all  of  the  above  named  coals.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  limestone 
No.  32.  in  the  jcencral  section  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  LaSalle  county,  given  on  pape  965.  in  Vol.  Ill 
of  these  reiiorts.  A.  H.  W. 


CHAPTER  XIIT. 

KOCK    ISLAND    COUNTY. 

Thfit  i>art  of  Kock  Islaiuf  county  north  of  liock  river  is  bounded  ou 
tlie  8outh  by  Kock  river,  on  the  we^st  by  tlie  Mississippi  river,  and 
on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Marais  d'Ogee  sh)ugli,  and  a  portion  of 
AMiit(>side  county.  It  is  an  irrepfuhirly  shaped,  triau|;(ular  piece  of  land, 
some  twenty-eight  and  one-half  miles  long  on  its  western  boundary, 
about  seventeen  miles  wide  across  the  north  end,  and  gradually  tapers 
to  a  point  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  a  short  distance  below  Kock 
Ishmd  city. 

lt.s  physical  features,  and  surface  configurati.^n,  are  a  good  deal  diver- 
sified. l>road  sand  prairies,  low  alluvial  bottom  lands,  abrupt  bluffy 
higlrhmds,  and  various  combinations  of  these,  make  up  the  general  face 
of  the  (country.  At  Cordova  the  bluffs  rise  abruptly  from  the  sandy 
l>lain.  They  follow  the  trend  of  the  Mississii)pi  river  close  siloug  its 
shore,  and  are  abnipt,  broken,  and  rough.  About  Moline  and  Kock 
Island  they  recede  a  mile  or  two  from  the  river  but  strike  Kock  river 
at  Camden.  Up  this  latter  stream  tliey  continue  for  a  few  miles,  rising 
high  andabrujjt  from  the  water's  edge.  Soon  they  commence  drawing 
away  from  this  latter  river,  leaving  a  low  alluvial  Ix^ttom.  They  then 
trend  off'  to  the  north,  leaving  the  same  low  bottom  l)etween  themselves 
and  the  Mare<losia  slough,  along  the  Whiteside  county  line.  Following 
this  course  five  or  six  miles,  they  suddenly  bend  to  the  west,  and  strike 
the  Mississii)pi  near  Cordova,  the  place  of  l)eginning.  This  part  of  the 
county  has  in  it  six  named  townsliips,  not  bounded  by  n^gular  township 
lines,  but  made  up  mostly  of  iri-egularly-shai>ed  fractional  government 
townshi})s.  TJiese  contain  somewhei^e  near  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  sipiare  miles  or  sections  of  land. 

AH  that  portion  of  the  county  within  the  above  bluff  line  boundary,  is 
higldands  or  uplands,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  fcH.4  above  the  g<*neral 
water  level  of  the  Mississii)pi  river.  It  is  abrui)t,  broken,  ix>l ling,  and 
rough.  J\Iuch  of  it,  especially  the  hills  and  ravines,  is  covenMl  with  a 
scattering  growth  of  timlR»r  and  brush.  Pleasant  Valley,  cutting  across 
this  upland  region  from  Flampton  on  the  Mississijjpi  to  Curbon  (-liff  on 
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Boca  river,  is  the  only  considerable  dej^ression  in  this  elevated  plateau. 
This  valley,  thongh  small,  contains  some  jrood  farm  lands.  Over  this 
elevated  re^on,  es[>ecially  towanls  the  north  east,  many  small  farms  are 
oi>ened.  The  soil  is  thin,  but  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cereals  and 
fruiUi.  The  alluvial  bottoms,  when  dr>-  enough  to  cultivate,  make  the 
l>est  and  richest  com  lands,  and  the  wet  portions  make  good  meadow 
and  grass  lands.  The  agricultural  resources  of  northern  Kock  Island 
county  are  not  very  rich  or  varied.  Much  of  the  land  is  unproductive, 
much  of  it  is  too  high,  or  too  low,  or  two  sandy,  small  jwrtions  of  it  are 
almost  unsuri)asse<l  for  fertility. 

As  a  fniit  growing  region  it  ought  to  excel.  Some  of  the  large  apple 
orchanls  along  the  blufts  nearConlova,  bear  abundantly  and  uniformly, 
and  produce  fruit  of  excellent  quality.  That  whole  encircling  range  of 
blufils  have  hundreils  of  localities  where  the  hartlier  varieties  of  the  vine 
might  be  raised  with  great  success.  There  is  no  reason  why  grai)e 
growing  and  wine  making  might  not  be  made  a  producing  interest  of 
the  county.  The  few  local  experiments  with  the  vine,  tried  by  amateurs, 
certaialy  give  promise  of  this. 

The  manufactiuing  facilities  of  Rock  Island  county  are  among  the 
best  in  the  State.  The  coal  is  abundant  and  cheap,  the  water  i>owers 
are  heavy  and  conveniently  located.  The  well-known  j^ower  at  Moline, 
obtained  from  an  arm  of  the  Mississippi  river,  has  built  up  a  flourishing 
and  wealth}'  village  within  sound  of  its  roaring  wheels,  and  sends  out  its 
shining  steel  plows  and  other  manufactured  articles  over  the  north- 
west. 

At  Camden  a  vast  enterprise  has  been  undertaken.  When  I  was  last 
there  (in  18<W)  K(Krk  river  was  turned  out  of  its  accustomcil  channel  by 
a  series  of  cofler  and  other  dams,  and  a  little  regiment  of  men  and  teams 
were  at  work  in  its  bed,  quarrying  rock  and  building  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  solid  dams  on  the  whole  river.  Foundations  for  mills  and 
other  buildings  were  also  l>4*ing  laid.  The  object  is  to  l>uild  up  another 
manufacturing  village  at  this  !rK*ality,  that  shall  rival  or  surpass  Moline 
in  wealth  and  impoitance.  The  natural  advantages  are  abundant,  men 
of  energy*  and  abundant  capital  are  at  the  head  of  the  enteii)rise,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  antici[>ate  a  failure. 

S u rfa c e    G  e  ol o g y . 

The  Ro<!k  river  and  Maredosia  bottoms,  above  referred  to,  l>elong  of 
coiu'se  to  the  alluvial  de|>osit.  They  are  fi-oni  two  to  five  miles  wide. 
Their  character  and  agricultural  capabilities  have  already  been  stated. 
That  part  of  the  county  north  of  the  bluft' line,  nia<le  up  mostly  of  the 
township  of  Cordova,  is  a  broad,  level  sand  prairie,  and  at  a  time  when 
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the  Mississippi  river  flowed  a  mightier  stream,  both  in  its  present  chan- 
nel and  in  the  Maredosia  sloagli,  it  was  a  broad  headland  sand-bar. 
The  blufl'  bounded  highlands  above  described  then  rose  as  an  ishmd 
from  th(^  broad  lake-like  river.  The  drifting  sands  lodged  against  its  upper 
end,  an<l  the  sand-^dain  under  eousideration  was  gradually  formed,  just 
as  sand-bars  of  the  i>resent  day  are  formed  against  the  upper  end  of 
river  islands. 

This  sand  deposit  took  i>lace  during  the  long  ages,  while  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  was  occupied  by  a  mightier  stream  than  the  present  ri\er, 
and  a  part  of  its  waters  found  a  channel  through  the  jVIaredosia  bot- 
tom, and  the  present  valley  of  Kock  river  below  its  outlet.  I  have  dis- 
cussed at  length,  in  the  geology  of  Whiteside  count}',  the  proposition 
that  the  Mississii>pi  once  flowed  through  this  latter  bottom,  and  into 
Kock  river  at  Erie,  and  need  not  now  make  farther  remarks  upon  that 
subject. 

The  narrow  bottom  tVom  Hampton  to  Camden  is  an  ancient  shore  or 
beach.  It  is  dry,  and  in  some  i>laces  rocky.  But  the  most  curious  phe- 
nomenon along  the  Mississippi  blulfs  is  the  ohl  shore-line  marked  along 
their  sides.  At  Cordova,  the  piincipal  part  of  the  town  is  built  upon 
this  anciiMit  beach  or  terrace.  It  is  her<»  some  fifty  feet  above  the  pres- 
ent low  water  mark  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  distinctly  marked  all 
ah)ng  tin*  bl nil's  to  Camden,  but  runs  h)wer  as  it  passes  from  C<mlova 
to  the  latter  place. 

The  blutfs  and  hills  of  Kock  Island  county  are  composed  in  part  of  the 
whitish  buff  clays,  sands,  and  marly  deposits  known  as  the  loess.  Re- 
ceding back  from  the  bluff  lines  the  loess  thins  out,  and  is  succeeded  by 
flne  lamiinited  drift  clays,  such  as  cx)ver  most  of  our  upland  barrens  and 
high  j>rairies.  Large  boulders  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  so  are  genuine 
drift  gravel  beds.  Beds  of  recent  river  gravel  mark  the  present  shore 
lines  of  the  streams,  but  these  are  of  very  recent  formation. 


Coal     Me  a  h  u  r  e h . 

In  that  portion  of  the  county  lying  west  of  Kock  river,  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures are  found  as  outliers,  overlaying  and  resting  unconformably  upon 
the  Devonian  and  upper  Silurian  limestone,  as  far  north  as  the  vicinity 
of  Port  Bynm,  where  they  Anally  ternnnati\  j  The  most  n<ntherly  junnt 
where  a  workable^  bed  of  coal  has  been  found  on  this  side  of  the  river  is 
at  Kapids  City,  when*  the  seani,  probably  the  same  as  that  two  miles 
east  of  IIami)ton,  and  at  Carbon  Clitt*,  is  said  to  be  from  four  to  fiv(»  feet 
thick,  and  overlies  the  Niagara  limestone,  with  oidy  a  few  feet  in  thi(rk- 
ness  of  shales  and  tire  clay  between. 
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Two  miles  east  of  iIa]n])toii,  neveral  shafts  have  been  recently  sunk 
on  a  fjood  seam  of  coal  from  four  to  live  feet  thick.  The  coal  and  the 
associated  strata  are  tlic  same  as  at  Carbon  Cliff.  The  coal  here  has  a 
tendency  to  tlie  blo<k  character,  breaking  easily  into  quadrangular 
pieces. 

It  is  overlaid  by  bituminous  shales,  and  argillaceous  and  siHcious 
limestone,  which  is  capiKHl  with  a  band  of  chert  from  four  inches  to  a  foot 
in  thickness,  above  which  we  find  isilicious  shales  and  sandstone.  The 
dip  of  the  coal  is  very  iiregular  here,  sometimes  rising  nearly  to  the  sur- 
face level  and  then  sinking  to  the  depth  of  sixty  to  seventy  feet;  proba- 
bly conforming  to  the  irregular  surftvce  of  the  underlaying  limestones. 
The  coal  at  this  point  ai)[)ears  to  occupy  a  limited  basin,  that  has  been 
proved  by  borings  to  extend  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  one 
direction,  by  about  half  a  mile  in  the  other,  covering  a  portion  of  sec- 
tions 13,  IG  and  22,  in  town  18  north,  range  1  east.  The  Uampton 
shaft,  ^^]tna  Coal  Co.,  Durfee  shaft  and  Davenport  &  Co.'s  shaft  are  all 
on  this  little  basin. 

The  Carbon  Clifl'  mines  were  located  on  See.  4,  T.  17  X.,  R.  1  E.,  and 
were  among  the  earliest  mines  worked  on  the  west  side  of  Kock  river. 
For  many  years  extensive  coal  operations,  in  connection  with  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  lire  brick,  were  carried  oil 
at  this  point  under  the  management  of  W.  S.  Thomas,  Esq.,  but  the 
limited  su])i»Iy  of  coal  finally  became  so  nearly  exhaiLsted  that  mining 
was  no  kmger  a  profitable  investment,  and  the  mines  have  been  aban- 
doned. A  section  of  the  Coal  Measures  at  this  point,  the  upper  pai-t 
obtained  by  surface  exposures,  and  the  lower  part  furnished  from  the 
records  of  a  boring  made  by  Mr.  Thonnis,  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  measures  as  they  are  developed  in  this  part  of  the  county  : 

Feet 

No.  1 — Streak  of  LitiiniinouM  shale.  probabl3-  indicating  the  horizon  of  coal  Xo.  3 1 

No.  2 — SiliciouH  shale  aud  aaudHtoue 18 

Xo.  S — Blue  argillaceoua  Hhale  and  limeMtone,  -with  a  baud  uf  chert 15 

No.  4 — BitumiuonH  hIuUc 1 

No.  5— Coal 3to4 

No.  6— Fire  clay 2  to  3 

No.  7 — SandHtoue,  dark  blue  clay  shales,  with  bantU  of  iron  ore,  and  thin  cOal,  or  bituuiiuoua 

•hales,  passed  tbroujih  in  the  Ixirinji 70 

No.  8 — Gray  Devon iau  and  upper  Silurian  limeatoncs  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  hundred 

feet. 

The  band  of  chert  in  the  shales  over  this  coal  forms  a  reliable  guide 
to  the  identification  of  the  strata  both  in  this  county  and  in  Henry.  It 
Taries  in  thickness  from  four  inches  to  two  feet,  and  in  color  from 
a  light  giay  to  black.  It  has  the  conchoidal  fracture  of  a  true  flint, 
and  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  the  manufacture  of  their  implements 
of  war  and  of  the  chase.  The  limestone  over  the  coal  contains  but  few 
fossils  at  this  locality,  but  the  Spiri/er  tameraius  and  Athiris  suhiiUia 
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seemed  to  lye  the  most  eoniinon,  and  Froductm  longisphws^  P.  Pratteni- 
nnuft  ChonctcH  meMohha.iunl  ii  iiiiimte  Trcmatopora  were  also  observed, 
but  more  rarely. 

An  analysis  of  this  eoal,  by  ^Fr.  IIknky  Pbatten,  former  chemist  of 
the  survey/pive  the  following  results : 

Moirttii  ro 7  0 

Volatile  iimtter 3fi  7 

CarlMiD  in  cdRp M  8 

Ash  (white) 3  5 

.  100  0 
Cnrbou  in  coke 55 . 3 

In  the  vicinity  of  Camden,  on  the  western  shore  of  Kock  river,  the 
lower  lieds  between  the  Devonian  limestone  and  the  Carbon  Cli If  eoal 
are  well  exposed,  showin|i^  an  outcrop  of  a  thin  seam  of  coal  just  above 
the  river  level.  Al)ove  this  thin  seam  there  is  a  bed  of  coarse  sand- 
stone that  sometimes  passes  into  a  sandy  shale,  above  which  is  another 
<M)al  seam  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  exposure  here  gives  the  foHowinp; 
se(»tion  : 

Feet. 

No.  1— Sandy  hIiuIo 30  to  35 

Xo.  3 — BitmninouH  Blialu 4 

No.  3— (;oal a 

No.  4 — Kin*  clay I  t4>  2 

No.  5 — San<l8tonv  antl  naiiily  Hhalo 20  to  25 

No.  6— Thin  coal 1  to  3 

No.  7— Shalo 1  to  3 

No.  8 — Devonian  linieHtone. 

It  is  possible  the  upper  seam  in  the  foregoing  section  may  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  Carbon  Cliff  coal,  but  1  am  inclined  to  repird  both 
these  thin  seams  as  inU»rcalat(Ml  beds  un<lcrhiying  the  main  coal  of  this 
county.  The  seam  at  CarlMUi  Clirt"  and  Coal  Valh\v  I  <*onsider  as  iden- 
tical with  tli<»  Scaville  coal  in  Fulton  county,  and  as  No.  1  of  the  Illi- 
nois  river  section,  published  on  i)a*»:es  5  and  0  of  the  third  volume  of 
these  Keports.  If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  then  the  two  thin  coals  in 
the  above  section  are  the  representatives  of  the  sub-(!onglomerate  cojil 
of  Southern  Illinois.  The  fact  that  they  have  nowhere  heen  found  iu 
this  portion  of  the  State  thi<»k  enough  to  be  of  any  economical  value, 
exc(»pt  for  local  use,  seems  to  favor  this  conclusion.  The  seam  of  so- 
called  cannel  coal  opcMied  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  near  Colona,  in  H(»nry 
county,  and  similar  IkmIs  of  highly  bituminized  shales  that  occur  at 
some  other  points  in  l^>ck  Island  county,  may  lu'obably  be  referred  to 
the  same  horizon.  In  the  bitumiiions  shale  overlaying  the  two-foot  coal 
seam  in  the  above  section,  we  obtained  a  few  plants,  among  which  the 
Lvpidodendron  vlypeatum  was  the  most  abundant. 
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Th  e   Ha  m  ilton    L  i  m  e  s  t  o  n  e  . 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Hampton  the  iipi>er  and  more  shaly 
beds  of  tlie  Hamilton  limestone  first  begin  to  outcrop  along. the  Missis- 
8ipi)i  river.  About  Moline  still  heavier  outcrops  exist.  These  are 
thicker-bedded,  are  of  a  brownish  <iolor,  and  are  full  of  fossils.  At 
Kock  Island  City,  and  about  Camden,  it  becomes  more  massive ;  the 
stratification  is  irregular;  the  color  a  bluish-white  or  brown  ui>on  recent 
fractures,  and  the  stone  hard  and  tenacious.  At  Camden  the  l>ed  of 
the  river  is  a  solid  floor  of  these  irregidarly-sha]>ed  rocks.  They  are 
worn  smooth  by  the  flow  of  the  heavy,  swift-running  waters,  rushing 
over  them  for  ages,  and  stained  a  mud  color  by  the  sediment.  It  un- 
derlies all  that  narrow  bottom  reaching  from  Moline  to  Camden,  and 
attains  a  thickness  in  its  outcrops  of  perhaps  thirty  feet.  Kock  Island, 
in  the  Mississippi  river,  is  a  vast  i)ile  of  this  Hamilton  limestone,  rising 
in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  overlaid  by  a  thin  soil,  and  covered  by  a 
magnificent  young  foiest. 

The  Devonian  limestones,  as  they  are  dev(»loped  in  this  county,  may 
be  readily  separated  on  lithologi(*al  grounds  into  three  divisions.  The 
uppermost  division  consists  of  gi*ay  and  brown  limestones,  the  lower 
layers  rather  coarse-grained  and  completely  filled  with  the  shells  and 
corals  i)eculiar  to  the  Hamilton  be<ls.  This  may  be  estimated  at  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  well  exposed  near  Anda- 
lusia, and  on  the  oi)i)osite  side  of  the  river  near  New  l^uffalo.  The 
middle  division  consists  of  brown  argillaceous  limestones  and  calcareous 
shales,  full  of  the  characteristic  shells  of  this  gioup,  and  from  30  to  40 
feet  in  thickness.  This  division  is  well  seen  between  Eock  Island  and 
Moline,  where  a  peri)endicular  face  of  thirty  feet  or  more  in  thickness 
is  exposed  in  the  quarries.  These  shaly  limestones  are  underlaid  by  a 
fine-grained,  gray  or  dove-colored,  compact  limestone,  the  upper  part 
tolerabl}^  massive,  but  becoming  thinner-bedded  below.  It  extends  be- 
low the  river  level,  and  is  said  to  have  been  penetrated  in  some  borings 
made  here,  several  years  since,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred 
feet.  This  would  make  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  Devonian  lime- 
stones at  this  point  from  one  hundred  and  fift}'  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet. 

Fossils  are  quite  rare  in  the  lower  division  of  this  formation,  but  we 
found  in  its  u])per  beds  Airypa  reticular  is,  AlceoJitea  Goldfussii,,  and  a 
Phillijmtittrm  of  the  sauu^  species  as  that  common  in  the  upi)er  division. 
The  shiUy  limestones  of  the  middle  division  contain  Spirifer  i)ennatu4i^ 
S.  Parryanuft,  iS.  aapera,  S.  bimesialinj  aS'.  a  u  batten  nut  us,  S.  inutilisj  tS> 
JimbriutuSj  Cyrtia  umbonata,  Productus  subalatus,  ^trophomena  deiimsa, 
S,  fragilisj  iS.  Upida,  Orthis  lowemis,   0.  suborbicularis,  0,    Vanuxemiy 
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Megistovrhius  lafus^  Synhathocrinus  matutinunj  Taxocrinm  inierHcapulariH^ 
T,  fp'acilis^  PentremiteffHuh-trKficatfis,  Plafjfceras  venfrwofiumj  Astreospon- 
gin  IfamiltoucnsiH^  FvnesleUa  hifurcata  Polifpora  Hamiltoneuffis,  and  iStrhf- 
topora  rofrenf;is.  There  are  also  to  be  obtained  from  this  division  sev- 
eral specii»s  of  turbinated  corals,  and  a  GomphoceraH  that  have  not  a^s 
yet  been  specifically  determined. 

The  upi)er  division  contains  many  of  the  species  above  named,  and 
in  addition  many  corals  behm*»:in^  to  the  genera  PhiUipmstrea  and  Stro- 
matopora^  asso<*iated  with  Ci/HtiphyUum  American  urn  in  ^reat  nnmbers. 
There  are  also  some  brown  beds  near  Andalusia  that  contain  numerous 
( i aster opod Hand  Orthocerafites,  and  a  few  miles  below,  these  are  overlaid 
by  from  ei^ht  to  ten  feet  of  a  brown  magnesiau  limestone  that  contains 
casts  of  a  lar^e  Spirifer  like  S.  Parryannn  and  Strophomena  demissa. 
These  brown  beds  are  directly  overlaid  near  the  mouth  of  Stonecoal 
(*reek  by  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  Coal  ]\[easures.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  two  upper  divisions  of  this  limestone  fairly  repre- 
sent the  organic  forms  of  the  Hamilton  group  as  it  apj)ears  in  New  York 
and  Canada,  and  as  no  fossils  specially  ditferent  from  these  have  been 
obtained  from  the  lower  bed,  we  see  no  good  r<»ason  for  assigning  that 
division  to  a  lower  formation.  This  group  attains  a  greater  thii'kness 
here  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  State,  and  at  the  first  outcrop  of 
this  limestone  to  the  southward,  in  Calhoun  county,  its  entire  thickness 
scarce! V  exceeds  ten  feet. 

Niagara  Limestone, — From  Cordova  to  l*ort  Byron  this  formation 
outcrops  heavily.  Leaving  Port  Jiyron  it  gradually  sinks  as  we  ap- 
lU'oach  Ham])ton,  and  a  little  south  of  that  place  disappears  beneath  the 
outlic^rs  of  the  Coal  Measures.  The  stone  at  Cordova  has  a  tough,  horn- 
stone  like  consistency  and  appearance,  uidike  its  outcrop  at  Fulton  and 
farther  north.  Some  of  its  toj)  layers  break  with  a  splintery  fracture, 
and  the  lines  of  stratification  and  bedding  are  very  irregular. .  It  has 
someofthes(»  characteristics  at  l*ort  Byron,  but  is  more  brccciated  in 
structure  and  yellow  in  color.  Stems  of  encrinites,  some  of  them  half  an 
inch  in  diamett-r,  fill  sonu»  of  the  laige  blocks  of  limestone  at  this  i)oint 
Following  the  blufl's  from  Cordova  eastward  aiul  down  to  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, this  limestone  outcro])s  and  is  quarried  in  many  i>la<'es,  both  in  the 
face  of  the  blufls,  and  by  digging  into  the  higher  bottom  land  between 
the  blutfs  and  the  .Maredosia  slough.  Its  <*hara<'teristics  along  this  east- 
ern exposure  of  (mtcrop  change  a  little.  Minute  den<lritic  spots  or  stars 
give  a  speckled  appearance*  on  fresh  fractun\s,  and  the  color  is  a  yellow 
or  HMldish  brown.  The  stone  is  softer,  and  occasional  fragnu'Uts  of  Pen- 
tamerns  ohUntgns  are  seen.  All  that  upland  region  north  ot*  Pleasant 
Valley  is  undcrlai<l  by  this  Niagara  formation  and  a  ihin  outlirr  of  Coal 
Measures,  but  the  soils  and  uplaiul  clays  deeply  cover  them,  <'xcept 
where  the  small  streams  cut  down  through  the  superficial  de]>osits. 
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E c o n o  m  ic al    Geology. 

The  horny,  tough,  splinterj'  layers  of  the  Niagara  limestone  burn  into 
an  excellent  quick  lime.  It  is  white,  strong,  and  pure.-  At  Cordova  and 
Port  Byron  fires  almost  perpetually  glow  in  extensive  lime  kilns,  and 
the  lime  made  at  these  localities  has  a  wide  reputation  and  commands 
a  reiuly  sale,  and  an  extensive  business  in  this  line  is  done  here.  The 
Hamilton  limestone  of  Rock  Island  is  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  is  manufactuixMl  into  a  good  article  of  quck  lime.  It  is  exteuvsivcly 
used  in  the  government  works  and  buildings,  now  in  process  of  erection 
on  the  Island,  and  although  coarse,  it  is  strong  and  makes  a  firm  cement 
for  heavy  masonry. 

Lime  enters  extensively  into  all  the  arts,  use«,  and  utilities  of  life. 
Like  iron,  coal,  clay,  sand,  and  many  other  familiar  materials  of  daily 
use,  we  seldom  stop  to  consider  its  many  uses  in  the  economies  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  and  the  localities  ottering  fa<5ilities  where  it  can  be 
manufactured  cheaply  and  of  superior  quality,  have  elements  of  material 
wealth  worthy  the  attention  of  capitalists  and  political  economists. 
Such  localities  exist  at  Cordova,  Port  Byron,  Albany,  liock  Island,  and 
other  places  along,  the  Mississippi  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Trans- 
portation by  rail  and  water  is  easy,  coal  and  wood  are  abundant  and 
accessible  for  fuel,  the  Niagara  clifts  and  Devonian  beds  furnish 
abundance  of  the  raw  limestoiu\s,  and  no  better  place  can  be  found  for 
making  the  nmnufacture  of  lime  a  good  paying  business. 

The  coal  seams  north  of  Rock  river,  as  befoi^e  stated,  are  limited.  At 
Carbon  Clift'  the  seam  ^vas  four  or  five  feet  thick,  and  for  a  time  was 
w^orked  with  i>rofit.  But  the  dei)osit  there  seemed  to  be  but  an  outlier 
and  has  now  ceased  to  be  mined  to  any  extent.  Traces  of  coal  were 
also  discovered  in  the  bluffs  opposite  Cleveland,  in  the  township  of 
Hampton,  and  also  further  towards  the  east  line  of  the  county  in  the 
township  of  Zuma.  At  Coal  Town,  midway  between  Carbon  Cliff  and 
Camden,  some  old  coal  banks  at  the  base,  or  near  the  base  of  the  bluffs, 
in  former  years,  furnished  considerable  coal,  of  a  qualit}'  similar  to  that 
found  at  Carbon  Cliff.  It  will  thus  be  seen  tjiat  coal  and  traces  of  coal, 
together  with  Coal  Measure  sandstones  and  shales,  are  more  numerous 
north  of  Rock  river  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  The  northern 
edge  of  the  great  Illinois  coal  field  rests  unconformably  u])on  the  Ham- 
ilton and  Niagara  limestones  from  near  Port  Byron,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  to  where  the  bluff'  line  abruptlj'  trends  north  on  striking  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Maredosia  slough,  and  indeed  north-east  from  thence  to  the 
sandstone  quarries  of  Whiteside  county  on  Cat-tail  slough  and  north  of 
Morrison.    The  triangular  piece  of  elevated  land  east  of  Rock  Island 
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city,  bonmlod  by  Pleasant  Valley,  Kock  river,  and  the  Mississippi  river, 
is  a  mass  of  Coal  Measure  materials,  resting?  upon  a  Devonian  or  upper 
Silurian  foundation  of  underlaying  limestones. 

Huild'uuj  Stone. — (rood  building  stone  may  be  obtained  from  the  Ni- 
agara and  Hamilton  limestones,  at  any  of  the  outerops  of  these  form- 
ations. They  both  furnish  a  strong,  rough  material  for  common  and 
massive  masonry,  but  are  dillieult  to  dress  into  good  shapes.  The  Le 
Clair  limestone  is  softer  and  finer  grained  than  the  l>eds  at  Port  Byron, 
but  is  un(h)ubte<lly  only  a  variety  of  the  same  fornmtion.  The  Niagara 
limestone  further  up  the  river  is  somewhat  coarser  in  texturer,  but  is 
essentially  the  same  rock.  The  (lovernment  arsenal  on  Rock  L'^land  is 
built  of  the  Le  Clair  stone,  but  time  has  shown  that  it  has  not  the 
requisite  solidity  for  su(*h  massive  work,  and  its  use  is  now  discarded 
in  building  the  aruiory  and  the  other  public  buildings  in  course  of  erec- 
tion by  tln^  Unite<l  States  on  that  beautiful  islan^L  Some  of  the  Coal 
Measure  sandstones  would  make  a  fair  building  material,  but  as  yet 
the\'  have  not  been  used  extensively  for  that  purpose. 

The  other  geological  deposits  of  economical  value  do  not  ditt'er  ma- 
terially from  those  found  in  adjoining  counties,  and  with  the  exc4»ptiou 
of  tine  potter's  clay,  may  be  passed  without  further  comment.  Associ- 
ated with  the  Coal  Measures  about  Hampton,  and  Carbon  Clitf,  and 
doubtless  at  many  other  phu'es  along  these  bluffs,  is  a  very  tine  deposit 
of  this  clay. 

A  fair  sized  pottery  at  Hampton  is  kept  running  in  the  manufacture 
of  common  pottery  ware.  The  clay  is  dug  from  the  adjoining  blufi'a 
and  hauled  into  the  village,  and  made  into  crocks  and  jugs.  It  is  here 
of  a  bluish,  chocolate  color,  and  makes  a  good  article  of  common  ware. 

But  the  best  establishment  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  in  this  part  of  the 
State  is  located  at  Carbon  Clifl*,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  rail- 
road station  of  the  same  name.  Many  years  ago  a  company  was  formed 
for  the  j)urpose  of  mining  coal  in  the  Carbon  Clifl'  bluffs.  The  company 
operated  the  mines,  with  varying  success,  until  the  coal  practically  l)e- 
came  exhausted.  The  tine  strata  of  pottei''s  clay  outcroi)ping  all  along 
the  exhausted  coal  seam  then  attracted  attention.  A  pottery  was  start- 
ed ;  i)atien<'e,  enterprise,  energy  an<l  money,  at  last  succeedcnl  in  build- 
ing up  from  a  small  commencement  a  large  and  growing  business.  The 
buildings  are  of  brick ;  the  ])rincipal  one  is  similar  to  a  large,  railroad 
round  house,  with  a  towering  smoke-stack  in  the  center.  Anmnd  this 
has  sprung  up  a  little  village,  dependent  for  existence  upon  this  single 
manufa(!tory.  ^lore  than  eighty  hands  are  constantly  employe<l.  The 
comi)any  have?  theii*  own  cars,  whicli  they  load  with  their  wares  and  at- 
tach to  the  passhig  trains;  and  in  this  way  they  supply  the  railroad  towns 
over  large  portions  of  Northern  Illinois  and  Iowa.    Not  only  does  this 
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company  manufacture  tbc  more  ordinary  crockery  and  potterj'  ware,  but 
they  devote  much  attention  to  making  drain  tiles,  coarse  table  ware, 
terra  cotta  ware,  garden  ornaments,  vases,  and  all  similar  articles.  The 
company  has  met  a  marked  and  deserved  success,  and  well  illustrates 
what  energy,  skill  and  caj)ital  can  make  out  of  a  bank  of  clay  at  one 
time  supposed  to  possess  no  verj'  great  value.  The  associate  clays  of 
the  Carbon  Clifli'  Coal  Measures  are  likely  to  possess  a  value  far  higher 
than  the  four  feet  of  coal  worked  in  former  years.* 

Rock    Inland    Countff   South    of  Rock   River. 

Tliat  part  of  the  county  lying  south  of  Kock  river  contains  five  full 
townships  and  six  pieces  or  fractious  of  regular  townships,  with  an 
area  of  i>erhaps  two  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  Eock  an<l  the  Mississippi  rivers,  west  by  the  Mississippi, 
south  by  Mercer  county,  and  east  by  Henry  county.  It  has  an  average 
width  of  al)out  nine  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  a  length  from  east 
to  west  of  alM)ut  thirty-three  uules.  The  Mississippi  river  at  Rock 
Island  makes  an  abrupt  bend  to  the  west,  and  continues  to  flow  in  that 
direction  for  some  twenty  miles,  where  it  turns  south  again,  and  thus 
almost  washes  the  entire  north  and  we«t  sides  of  this  part  of  the  county. 

Tlie  surface  is  diversifie<l,  and  is  made  up  of  alhnial  l)ottom  land, 
hill^'  barrens,  fertile  and  somewhat  rolling  upland  prairies;  the  south- 
ern townships,  and  large  portions  of  Coal  Valley,  Bowling,  Edgington 
and  Bufialo  Prairie,  are  made  up  of  the  latter,  under  a  higher  degree  of 
cultivation.  These  prairies  are  the  handsomest  part  of  the  county,  and 
gently  roll  away  to  the  south  and  east,  to  the  bonlers  of  Mercer  and 
Henrj'  counties.  On  the  south  side  of  Rock  river,  from  the  Henry 
county  Ime  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  below  Rock  Island 
city,  is  a  strip  of  alluvial  or  bottom  land,  from  one  to  two  miles  in 
width.  Portions  cf  this  are  swampy  and  boggj' ;  others  are  sandy, 
with  ridges  of  tine  gravel  and  sand  blows;  and  still  others  are  rich 
farming  lands,  which  yield  heavy  crops  of  Indian  com,  grass  and  grains. 
Along  the  south  side  of  this  Rock  river  bottom  the  range  of  blutts  rise  ab- 
ruptly to  an  average  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  At  Andalusia  the  bluffs 
approach  the  Mississippi  river,  and  this  latter  stream  washes  their  base 


*NOTK. — Siure  the  almvp  report  was  writteD,  this  eHtablinbraent  has  been  changed  from  a  common 
pottery  to  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile;  and  the  material  iisetl  is  obtained  fn>m  the  siliciouH  Hhale 
that  overlicH  the  coal  at  this  point.  The  shale  is  dug  out  where  it  lies  imnietUatoly  under  the  drifi 
clays,  and  has  been  thoroughly  exposed  to  drift  influences,  by  which  its  litholo^cal  characters  have 
been  changed  from  a  light  gray  shale  to  a  silicious  clay.  The  material  used  at  Uamptou.  and  formerly 
ns«l  here  for  pottery,  is  the  under  clay  of  the  coal  seam  foi-merly  worked  at  this  liR'ality.  Several 
other  lH»ds  of  fire  clay,  apparently  of  good  quality,  occur  in  the  lower  Coal  Mcanures  in  this  ci>unty, 
and  are  mentioned  in  the  local  sections  made  at  different  points. 
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almost  to  till*  southern  line  of  the  county,  except  in  a  few  places,  wliere 
an  uncultivated,  low  bottom  intervenes,  seamed  with  running  sloughs. 
This  range  of  l)lulfs  is  cut  u])  with  hollows  and  ravines;  is  covered  with 
a  moderate  growth  of  timber,  principally  the  oaks;  the  rough  land,  ex- 
tending back  into  the  highlands  from  two  to  five  or  six  miles,  has  a 
thin,  white  soil,  such  as  is  found  in  the  timber  barrens  of  other  portions 
of  the  State,  and  is  altogether  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  county 
for  agricultural  puri)oses. 

Geo  lo  ffical    For  m  a  t  i o n  * . 

The  geological  formations  consist  of  the  drift  clays  and  usual  super- 
ficial de[>osits,  the  Coal  Measures,  including  productive  coal  seams  and 
associated  shales,  sandstones  and  limestones,  and  the  Hamilton  lime- 
stones. 

The  Hamilton  Group, — The  floor  of  Rock  river  from  Camden  almost 
to  the  Mississipi)i  is  composed  of  this  rock.  These  massive  paving 
stones  as  seen  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  are  irregular  in  size  and  con- 
tour, but  are  all  worn  smooth  by  the  ceaseless  flow  of  the  strong,  swift- 
running  river.  Their  thickness  at  this  place  is  unknown;  the  massive 
solidity,  conchoidal  fracture,  and  white  dove  color  of  the  stone,  indicate 
that  it  belongs  to  the  lower  part  of  the  formation.  At  Lear's  new  mill, 
almost  in  the  bed  of  Rock  river,  the  workmen  quarried  into  the  solid 
stone  floor  of  the  river  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  with  no  signs  of  the  bot- 
tom. Rock  river  runs  over  the  same  rocky  floor  of  Hamilton  limestone 
at  and  below  Cleveland,  near  the  eastern  line  of  Rock  Island  county  ; 
also  at  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  below  Camden.  Between 
thes(»  ])oints  the  river  bottom  shows  a  mud  deposit,  under  which  this 
same  formation  still  probably  might  be  found.  Few  fossils  are  found 
in  the  rock  quarried  from  this  river  floor,  either  in  Rock  river  or  in  the 
liock  Island  rai)ids  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Mississippi  river  has  a  similar  rocky  floor  from*  Port  Byron  al- 
most to  Mus<?atine.  Horse-backs,  hog-backs,  and' great  rocky  chains, 
characterize  the  rapids  proper,  but  the  lower  part,  from  Rock  Island 
cit3'  down,  shows  alternating  stretehes  of  mud,  sand  and  rocky  bottom. 
At  some  of  the  latter  places  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  at  low  stages 
of  water.  The  Mississippi  river  bed  from  Rock  Island  to  a  few  miles 
below  Andalusia  is  composed  of  the  lower  member  of  the  Hamilton 
group,  being  the  same  as  the  floor  of  Rock  river  at  Camden.  At  An- 
dulasia,  in  the  edge  of  one  of  the  Mississippi  sloughs,  just  between 
high  and  low  water  mark,  an  excellent  stone  quarry  is  opened  in  this 
formation.  The  character  of  the  stone  quarried  indicate  that  the 
quarry  is  opened  in  the  upper  division  of  the  formation.     The  layers 
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a:*-  iK»t  *«'>  ijjawqvf  a^  tljr>wr  found  in  tlj«-  riv#-r:  ?<»inf'  of  them  are  of  a 
<lov4-.  aiid  ^rv^Tj  lit'^ht  Mu*-  color,  and  f*»!^«K  aiv  a>«uijdaiit.  Soiu*-  larce, 
thin  -^laJ^*  of  fla;;iriug  stou*-  lying  at  this  ^juarrj-  w<-iv  l»raurifiilly  mark- 
h\  ov#:r  th«f  KTirfaj.ie  with  jpr^iips  and  clu-^ten*  of  white  enfrinite  steins, 
l^artially  weathered  out  but  iinnly  imtjedded  in  the  stone.  At  new  Buf- 
falo, the  opjio«^ite  steamboat  landing,  in  Iowa,  a  similar  stone  «;inaiT>'  is 
extensively  worke<L  Some  of  the  pieces  of  stone  thrown  out  of  the 
iKittom  of  thi'se  quarries  presenter]  a  milky-white,  and  faintly  bluii^h 
eIoude<l  eolor.  and  smooth  eonchoidal  fraeture:  ver\'  iinnsual  in  stone 
thrown  roughly  fnim  the  quarrj'.  The  middle  division  of  this  form- 
ation, which  outcnips  lietween  Moline  and  Rock  Island  in  several 
pla^.'«fH,  waK  not  obsened  sr>nth  of  Hock  river.  At  the  latter  localities 
the  color  in  a  dirty-bn>wn :  the  strata  thin  and  broken  up  :  many  thin, 
Khelly  layers  run  thniugh  the  mass,  which  disintegrate  on  exi>osure  to 
the  weather,  leaving  in  the  shaly  clay  thiLS  formed  a  great  almndance 
of  foKsil  i*hellH  and  corals.  The  little  spring  run,  extending  up  from  the 
Kt/ine  quarry  at  Andalusia  towanLs  the  residence  of  Dr.  Bowman,  runs 
over  the  top  of  the  Hamilton  limestone  until  it  rises  into  the  Coal  Meas- 
ureh  of  the  adjoining  bluffs.  In  this  little  ravine  finely  preserved  fossil 
HhellK  and  many  cup->hai)eil  <*ordLs  may  >>e  o1>tained. 

While  siH'aking  of  the  Hamilton  group  of  this  county  and  its  develop- 
ment along  the  upper  rajiids  of  the  Mississippi  river,  it  might  seem 
appropriate  to  notice  the  gieat  amount  of  work  now  l^eing  done  be- 
tween liiick  Island  and  Port  Byn>n  by  tlie  Government  in  the  IhhI  of 
the  river,  and  to  inquire  as  to  its  probable  eti'ect  uj^on  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  UpiKtr  Mississippi.  Large  cotfer  dams  are  built  in  the 
stream,  and  a  heavy  force  is  eniphiyed  at  low  stages  of  water  in  drill- 
ing, chiseling  and  blasting  the  rocky  obstructions  in  the  steamlxmt 
channt^I,  and  removing  them.  Steam  and  the  liest  improved  machinery 
are  freely  employed,  and  the  work  is  making  rapid  progress.  Some 
rivermen  fear  the  effects  of  any  deei>ening  of  the  channel  upon  the 
KUp[)ly  of  water  above.  This  fear  in  all  probability  is  ungrounded. 
The  removal  of  obstructions,  and  the  construction  of  wing  dams  with 
the  material  removed,  will  deepen  the  channel,  by  (ionceutrating  and 
raising  the  current,  and  will  have  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  waters 
of  the  upper  river. 

The    Coal    Me  as  urea. 

All  that  part  of  Itock  Island  county  south  and  eiist  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Kfwk  river  ranges  of  bluffs,  is  underlaid  by  the  Coal  Measures, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  reiit  near  the  two  rivers,  and  for  several  miles 
back  into  the  interior,  upon  the  solid  strata  of  the  Hamilton  limestone. 
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The  (.'oal  ^Leasiires  all  over  the  eoiiiity  are  covered  with  a  deep  deposit 
of  drift-clays.  At  Canid(Mi,  Carbon  Cliff,  and  east  of  Kock  Island  city, 
this  drift-clay  is  from  forty  to  seventy- tive  feet  thick. 

A  section  made  at  the  Coal  Valley  coal  mines,  south  of  Rock  river, 
and  seven  or  eight  miles  in  tlie  interior  of  the  county,  gives  the  follow- 
ing section : 

Xo.  1.  Keddish  and  yellowish  drift-cluvM 30  fcpt. 

No.  a.  Silicious  Hhale 10  " 

>*().  3-  Band  of  chert  2  " 

No.  4.  Dark  blinHh-ftray,  Hiliciona  liinentone,  Hhaly  at  the  top  and  masftivo  at  the  bottom  10  to  IH  " 

No.  5.  BituniinouH  Hhale 1   "    3  " 

No.  6.  Coal  No.  1, 'average  thickness  , 4|  " 

No.  7.  Fire  clay,  paHsing  downward  into  »liale 12  " 

Up  a  ravine  in  the  bluffs,  midway  between  Camden  and  Andalusia,  a 
dark-colored  massive  sandstone  is  quarried  to  some  extent.  The  out- 
crop is  about  ten  feet  thick,  and  the  stone  is  clouded  and  stained  with 
iron.  Below  Andalusia,  near  the  mouth  of  Coal  creek,  a  little  stream 
whi(!li  comes  down  from  the  blutfs,  is  an  outcrop  about  twenty  feet 
thick,  of  a  massive,  close-grained,  umber-colored  magnesian  limestone, 
which  has  been  quarried  to  a  considerable  extent.  From  thence  down 
the  bluff'  line  to  Drury's  landing,  both  sandstones  and  limestones  show 
themselves  low  in  the  hills,  but  none  of  these  outcrops  have  been 
worked  to  any  extent*  Opposite  Muscatine,  a  somewhat  massive  sand- 
stone outcrops,  which  has  be(»n  worked,  and  in  which  has  been  found 
several  line  specimens  of  Lepidodvndron,  Near  Coi)peras  creek,  in  the 
eastern  i)art  of  the  township  of  Drury,  there  is  also  a  sandstone  quarry 
worked  to  some  extent. 

South  of  rock  river,  the  Coal  Pleasures  are  more  reguhir  and  more 
extensively  developed  than  in  the  northern  i)art  of  the  county,  and  at 
least  three  of  the  lower  seams  were  re(!Ognized.  At  Coal  Valley,  and 
near  the  base  of  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Andalusia,  coal  No.  1  may 
be  seen  with  its  black  shale  and  limestone  roof,  and  its  characteristic 
band  of  chert;  and  further  back  in  the  hills  of  Coal  creek,  Walnut 
creek  and  on  Big  run,  coals  No.  2  and  '^  were  identified,  and  have  both 
been  opened,  and  are  now  worked  for  the  supply  of  the  local  market. 
Nevertheless,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  coal  mined  at  the  present 
time  in  this  county  comes  from  the  lower  seam.  The  ('oal  Valley  mines 
are  among  the  oldest  worked  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
present  time  they  have  furnished  the  largest  portion  of  tin*  <*oal  used  at 
Kock  Island  and  Moline,  an<l  the  country  further  north.  Where  fully 
deveU)ped  as  a  single  seam,  its  thickness  is  alxuit  tive  feet,  but  it  is 
sometimes  divided  bv  a  shalv  parting,  and  the  two  divisions  become  too 
widely  separated  to  be  worked  together.  It  has  an  excellent  roof  of 
black  shale  and  hard  blue  arenaceous  limestone,  overlaid  b^-  a  band  of 
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chert,  wliicli  at  oue  point  attains  a  thickness  of  about  two  feet.  This  is 
succeeded  by  silicious  shah*  and  sandstone,  extending  upward  to  the 
lire  chiy  or  septaria-like  limestone  below  coal  Xo.  2. 

The  hmestone  over  this  coal  splits  into  irregular  conehoidal  fragments 
on  exposure  to  atmospheric  influence's,  and  at  Coal  Valley,  and  at  some 
other  points  is  filled  with  a  peculiar  fucoid  resembling  the  Cauda  GaUi 
of  the  Devonian  rocks.  The  black  shales  over  the  coal  afford  some 
fossils,  among  which  the  Productm  murieatus  and  Choncies  menoloba 
were  common,  and  associated  with  them  we  obtained  Discina  tiUidaj 
KhynchoneUa  £atoHi(v/ormis,  Lima  red/era^  Petrodus  occidentaUs  and 
Lisiracanthus  hysirix.  Undetermined  species  of  Xautilmj  Oithoveran^ 
Avivnlopevten  and  Pleurophoruif  were  also  obtained  here. 

An  analysis  of  this  coal, from  a  specimen  taken  from  the  Carbon  (Miff 
mines,  is  given  on  a  preceding  page,  and  shows  about  tlie  average 
quality  of  this  seam  in  the  vicinity  of  Rock  river. 

About  three  miles  north-east  of  Coal  Valley,  and  just  over  the  line 
in  Henry  county,  on  the  S.W.  qr.  of  Sec.  19,  T.  17  N.,  R.  1  east,  this 
seam  has  been  opened  and  is  now  worked  at  what  is  known  as  the 
Parks  mines.  The  coal  is  here  about  five  feet  thick  and  of  excellent 
quality,  breaking  into  regular  quadrangular  pieces.  The  chert  band 
over  the  coal  is  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness  at  this  point,  and  the  beds 
of  the  little  runs  are  full  of  its  broken  fragments. 

On  Walnut  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  just  below  An- 
dalusia, about  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness  of  Coal  Measures  may  be 
seen  directly  overlaying  the  Devonian  limestone.  The  beds  exposed 
here  show  the  following  succession  : 

No.  1.  Clay  MhaleH  paAHing  upward  into  saDdy  shaloo.  the  lowest  layers  bituminoas 6  to  10  feet. 

'  Ko.  2.  Coal.  No.  2 \\  " 

Xo.  3.  Fire-clay 2  to    3  " 

No.  4.  Sandy  Hhalew  and  saudHtone 20  "30  ' " 

No.  5.  Dark-blue  silicious  limestone 1  "    3  * ' 

No,  6.  Bituminous  shale 4  "    «  " 

No.  7.  Coal,  No.  1 3  " 

No.  8.  Fire-clay 2  *  *    3  " 

No.  9.  Shales,  argillaceous,  silicious  and  parti}'  bituminous,  with  a  thin  seam  of  coal. .  .50  "60  " 

No.  10.  Devonian  limesttmo — exposed 10  " 

The  upper  coal  seam  in  the  above  section  had  been  opened  at  one 
point  in  the  bluffs  of  the  creek,  but  proved  to  be  too  thin  to  be  profit- 
ably worked,  and  was  subsequently  abandoned. 

On  Coal  creek,  another  small  stream  still  further  south,  there  are 
about  two  hundred  feet  of  Coal  Measures  to  be  seen,  which  probably 
include  the  horizon  of  the  three  lower  seams  of  coal.  The  section  here 
shows  about  the  following  order  : 

No.    1.    Sandy  shales 30  to  40  feet. 

No.   2.    Bituminous  shale,  with  about  one  foot  of  coal  near  the  middle  of  the  bed  (No.  3t)  8  "  10 
No .   3.    Sandstone,  thin  bedded  in  the  upper  part  and  thicker  below 30  "  48 
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Bituminous  shale  (Coal  No.  2  7) 3  to    4  feet. 

Fire-clay 2  "    4  *' 

Sandy,  arj:illact»ou8 and  bituminoan  shale 50  " 

BitumiuouH  shale 3  *  * 

Coal 1  '• 

Sandstone,  filled  with  iifUjinaria     I  No.  1 C  '  *    8  ' ' 

No.  10.    Coal )  .  2  " 

No.  11.    Sandy  shales  and  thin-bedded  sandstones  partially  exposed 60  *  *  70  " 

No.  12.    Brown  raagnesian  limestone,  Devonian 10  " 


No. 

4. 

No. 

5. 

No. 

6. 

No. 

7. 

No. 

8. 

No. 

9. 

Neitlier  of  the  coal  seams  appear  to  be  well  developed  on  this  creek. 
No.  1  is  divided,  and  the  divisions  are  so  widely  separated  that  they 
cannot  be  worked  together,  and  are  both  too  thin  to  be  protitably 
worked  as  sej)arate  seams.  No.  2  is  represented  by  a  bed  of  bituminous 
shale,  and  No.  3,  if  represented  at  all  in  this  section,  is  only  about  a 
foot  thick,  and  intercalated  in  a  bed  of  bituminous  shale.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  however,  that  No.  2  of  the  foregoing  section  is 
only  a  local  deveh)pinent,  and  that  No.  3  coal  lies  above  the  sand^'  shales 
forming  the  top  of  the  section,  and  if  found  at  all  on  this  creek  will  be 
immediately  below  the  drift. 

On  Big  run  near  Brownsville  a  coal  has  been  opened  near  the  top  of 
the  hill  which  1  believe  to  be  No.  3  of  the  Illinois  river  section.  The 
seam  is  here  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  a  few 
inches  of  bituminous  ^lale  passing  upward  into  a  brown  sandy  shale. 
The  sloi)e  of  the  hill  below  this  seam  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  was  so  completely  covered  that  no  section  of  the  underlaying  beds 
•  could  be  made  here.  The  (!oal  aflbrded  by  this  seam  was  rather  hard 
and  slaty  and  inferior  in  quality  to  that  usually  obtained  from  either  of 
the  lower  seams.  About  half  a  mile  up  the  creek  from  this  coal  bank, 
the  following  beds  outcrop  below  the  drift  clays  that  cap  the  hill : 

Feet. 

No.  1.   Shale,  sandy 3 

No.  2.    Hard  quartzose  sandstone 3  to  4 

N»».  3.    Fire-clay 4 

No.  4.    Shales  partly  arjiilhiceous  and  partly  sandy 30  to  40 

The  sandstone  No.  2  of  the  above  section  is  an  excellent  and  durable 
stone  for  heavy  ma.sonry,  and  the  creek  bed  is  full  of  large  blocks  of  it, 
on  which  the  elements  seem  to  have  no  etfect.  The  Brownsville  coal  prob- 
ably overlies  the  beds  in  the  foregoing  section.  The  beds  in  this  vi- 
cinity are  the  highest  Coal  Measure  strata  that  we  found  exposed  in  this 
county,  and  as  the  distance  from  No.  3  uj)  to  No.  4  is  usually  from  75  to 
100  feet,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  coal  above  No.  3  will  be  found 
in  the  county. 

From  tlu»  pn»ceding  section  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coal  seams  of  this 
county  are  very  irregular  in  their  developments,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  No.  1,  do  not  promise  to  be  of  much  value  in  the  production  of  coal. 
However  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  some  localities  remote  from  the  riNer 
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bluffs,  or  away  from  the  principal  streams,  the  iipi>er  seams  may  be 
found  more  fully  developeil,  and  this  may  l)e  testeil  at  any  jwint  in  the 
county  where  the  demand  for  coal  may  seem^to  justify  the  exi>eriment, 
by  boring  down  to  the  Devonian  limestones,  which  will  Ik»  reached 
anywhere  in  the  county  at  a  depth  probably  not  exceeding  300  feet. 

About  seven  miles  below  Andalusia,  and  in  the  neighlwrhood  of  Dli- 
nois  City,  coal  is  worked  by  a  Mr.  Arnold,  by  drifting  into  the  Mississippi 
river  bluffs.  Here  the  seam  is  almost  four  feet  thick,  and  the  quality  of 
coal  about  same  as  at  the  mine  worked  by  Mr.  Smith,  east  of  Andalusia. 
On  Co[)peras  creek,  in  township  10,  range  5,  the  same  seam,  I  think,  is 
reached  by  a  shaft  of  moderate  de[)th. 

The  Coal  Valley  mines  have  been  worked  for  many  years  and  have 
made  their  present  proprietors  wealthy.  Some  ten  years  ago  a  railroad 
was  built  from  Coal  Valley  to  Rock  Island  city,  with  dei>ots  and  all  the 
appurtenances  of  a  first  class  road.  A  village  of  eighteen  hundred  in- 
habitants has  sprung  up  round  the  mines.  From  sixty  to  one  hundred 
miners  find  constant  employment,  and  two  hundi-ed  and  tilYy  tons  i>er  day 
are  sent  to  Rock  Island  when  the  mines  are  worke<l  with  the  latter 
number  of  hands.  This  coal  is  sent  into  Iowa  and  Northern  Illinois,  but 
is  used  principally  for  making  steam  on  the  Mississippi  river,  for  which 
purpose  it  seems  well  adapted.  The  working  of  these  mines,  the  tnins- 
portation  of  the  coal  to  the  river,  and  the  capital  or  ownership  of  the 
mines,  is  all  under  a  sort  of  a  triune  ammgement,  which,  under  the  en- 
ergetic supervision  of  the  ^lessrs  Cable,  seems  to  work  adminibly.  The 
coal  comi)any,  the  railroad  company,  and  the  miners  each  receive  one- 
thinl  of  the  coal  mined,  or  profits  realized.  A  perfect  community  of  in- 
terest is  thus  kept  up,  and  strikes  and  dissatisfaction  are  comparatively 
unknown. 

The  coal  seam  is  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  feet  thick.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  local  dips  and  elevations,  sometimes  dipping  below  the  water 
level.  Faults  or  '* horsebacks"  are  struck  when  the  drifts  extend  far 
into  the  hills.  Beyond  these  so-called  faults,  sometimes  only  black  shales 
are  found,  and  sometimes  the  coal  seam  becomes  too  thin  to  work.  The 
roof  is  composed  of  black  shales,  in  i)laces  rotten,  and  is  succeeded  by 
dark,  inegularly -bedded  limestone,  of  slaty  cleavage  and  conchoidal 
fracture.  In  one  or  two  instances,  for  short  distances  the  seam  is 
double,  l)eing  separated  by  several  feet  of  dark  shales  and  other  foreign 
matter.  The  floor  of  the  seam  sometimes  consists  of  an  impure  fire-clay, 
and  in  other  places  of  a  bla(*k  slate,  with  some  resemblance  to  caunel 
coal.  Wooden  railways  are  lai<l  in  the  drifts,  and  the  coal  is  hauled  out 
by  mules  and  wooden  cars,  and  dumped  directly  uito  the  railroad  cars 
at  the  station.  Some  of  the  hills  are  tunneled  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
the  supply  of  coal  well  nigh  exhausted  in  them,  but  new  drifts,  and  far- 
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tlior  oxti^nsions  of  old  drifts,  will  doubtless  afford  profitable  miiiinp:  for 
some  ,v(»nrs  to  rome.  The  de])Osit  however  is  (juite  local  in  extent,  and 
will  some  iUiy  be<ionie  exhausted.  Fii  1SG7  sixty-ei^jflit  thousaiid  tons  of 
eoal  wi»j*e  mined,  and  sent  to  market;  in  1S08  the  amount  was  probably 
lar<r(M'.    This,  in  time,  will  exliaust  any  small  eoal  field. 

The  <'oal  itself  is  a  fair,  soft  <*.oal,  tolerably  free  from  sulphur,  and 
stained  red  in  places  with  the  rust  of  iron  from  the  ]>ercolatin«(  waters. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  making  steam,  for  which  purpose  it  is  extensively 
used. 

This  seam  nowhere  perhaps  rests  directly  upon  the  Devonian  rocks, 
as  in  Henry  county,  near  Cleveland,  but  is  separated  th<»refn)m  by  sand- 
stones and  shales,  some  twenty  to  sixty  feet  and  u])wards  in  thickne^ss. 

The  eoal  seams  of  Uoek  Island  and  adjoining  counties  along  the 
north(»rn  boundaiies  of  the  Illinois  coal  fields  belong  to  the  h)wer  Coal 
Measures  of  the  State.  The  Silurian  rocks  dip  very  gra<lually,  the 
angle  being  almost  imperceptible,  bene^ith  the  Coal  Mea^sures.  At 
the  south-west  corner  of  Rock  Island  county  the  sub-Carboniferous  lime- 
stone probably  underlies  the  Coal  Me^isures  ;  at  the  mouth  of  Kock  river 
the  Hamilton  limestone  doe.s  the  same;  farther  up  the  river  at  Aldrich's 
the  Niagara  limestone  is  the  underlaying  rock  ;  and  along  the  noitheast- 
ern  part  of  liureau  county  the  Galena  limestone  nmy  be  det<»cted  in  the 
same  position. 

I>ri/t  UvpositH, — The  usual  (Quaternary  deposits  are  tVmnd  in  this  part 
of  Hoc^k  Island  cxninty.  In  the  south-west  corner  there  is  a  strip  of 
alluvial  lK>ttom  along  the  Mississij)j)i  river.  On  the  south  side  of  Kock 
rivc*r  the  usual  alluvial  rivT  bottoms  exteml  across  the  whole  county, 
intersected  with  some  low  ridges  of  sand.  Both  these  strips  are  incliiuMi 
to  be  swampy,  ex(jeptsome  ])ortions  of  the  latter,  which  are  dry  enough 
to  make  ex(»ellent  farming  lands.  The  loess  of  the  bluffs  is  not  very 
distinctly  marked.  A  heavy  deposit  of  light  colored  drift  clays  over- 
lays the  Coal  Measures,  att^iining  a  thickness  of  fif*ty  or  sixty  feet.  Oc- 
casional bouhlers  are  seen  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  ravines.  Gravel 
beds  and  coarse  gravel  are  not  nu^t  with.  No  very  marked  drift  ])he- 
nomena  w(»r(*  notice<l,  and  the  drift  deposits  of  the  southern  j)art  of 
Iioek  Island  county  present  no  peculiar  or  marked  characteristics. 

Kvotwmieal  Gvology, — Of  coal,  the  extent  of  its  mining,  and  its  ]u*oba- 
ble  supi)ly,  we  have  s])oken  already  in  a  former  part  of  this  report.  The 
importance  of  The  coal  traffic  in  the  future  history  of  this  county  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  facilities  for  distributitm  from  Ko<fk 
Island  into  Northern  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  the  great  demand  and  easy 
access  to  the  Hoek  Island  coal  field  for  fuel  to  make  steam  <»n  the  Mis- 
sissii»pi  river,  create  a  steady  denuind  for  very  large  quantities  of  coal. 
The  constniction  of  a  railroad  up  the  valley  of  Ro<;k  river,  and  eventu- 
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ally  into  tLe  lumber  regions  of  Wisconsin — a  work  now  actively  agi- 
tated, and  in  part  commenced  and  under  contract — will  greatly  add  to 
this  demand. 

The  other  economical  deposits  do  not  difler  materially  from  those  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Abundance  of  good  stone  are  found 
along  the  two  rivers  for  building  purposes.  The  drift  clays  burn  into  a 
good  common  brick..  The  purer  strata  of  the  Hamilton  limestones 
make  an  excellent  and  very  white  article  of  common  lime.  The  rougher 
portions  of  the  surface  are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals, 
the  vine,  and  other  varieties  of  Illinois  fruits.  The  county  as  a  whole 
has  many  sources  of  material  prosperity,  although  its  agricultural  re- 
sources are  far  fi*om  being  equal  to  those  of  some  of  the  neighboring 
counties. 

Mineral  Springs. — I  should  not  close  this  report  without  speaking  of 
a  very  remarkable  group  of  mineral  springs  just  below  the  village  of 
Andalusia.  They  are  known  a«  the  "  Einnah  Wells  Springs."  Two  or 
three  of  them  are  curbed  with  stone.  The  water  flows  out  of  the  top, 
and  leaves  a  whitish  incrustation  on  the  curb  stones.  It  has  a  strong, 
rather  pleasant,  soda  taste,  and  is  said  to  contain  marked  medicinal  and 
health-giving  properties.  The  water  is  far  more  pleasant  to  the  taste 
than  that  aflbrded  by  the  si)rings  at  Saratoga  and  other  fashionable  re- 
sorts in  the  Eastern  States ;  but  the  probability  is  that  there  are  no 
better  or  more  health-giving  mineral  watera  to  l>e  found  in  our  country 
than  those  welling  up  from  these  "White  Sulphur"  or  "  Soda"  springs. 
Andalusia  has  a  musical  name,  is  surrounded  with  varied  and  handsome 
scenery,  and  as  a  pleasant  resort  during  portions  of  the  year  would 
prove  attractive.  A  little  wealth  and  a  little  advertising  would  make 
this  a  desirable  stopping  i)lace  for  pleasure-seekers  on  the  great  tho- 
roughfare of  the  Mississippi,  and  would  attract  the  invalids  from  this 
and  the  neighboring  States. 

Note. — In  cloeing  onr  report  on  this  county  we  desire  to  acknowledge  onr  obligations  to  Wm.  8. 
Thomaa,  of  Carbon  Cliff,  and  to  Mr.  Bufkum,  of  Andalusia,  for  the  hospitable  entertainment  which 
they  80  ft-eely  extended  to  us  while  at  work  in  the  county  :  and  to  Mr.  Re(Nah  Buffl^.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Bowman,  J.  H.  Southwsll,  and  Dr.  Cozad,  of  Andidnsia.  for  their  valuable  contributions  of  the  in- 
teresting fossils  of  this  region,  and  their  earnest  co-operation  and  assistance  while  at  work  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county.  A.  H.  W. 


CHAPTER   XIY. 


PEORIA    COUNTY. 


Peoria  county  lies  about  seventy-five  miles  north  of  the  center  of  the 
State,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Stark  and  Marshall  counties,  on 
the  east  by  the  Illinois  river,  on  the  south  by  the  Illinois  river  and  Ful- 
ton county,  and  on  the  west  by  Fidton  and  Knox  counties.  It  embraces 
an  area  of  fourteen  full  townships  and  seven  fractional  townships  bor- 
dering the  Illinois  river,  or  about  six  liundred  and  thirty  square  miles. 
The  Illinois  river  extends  for  about  fifty  miles  along  its  eastern  and 
south-eastern  borders;  Kickapoo  creek  and  its  several  affluents  trav- 
erse the  central  portion  of  the  county ;  while  Spoon  river  intersects  the 
north-western  townships  for  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  county  was  originally  nearly  equally  divided  into 
timber  and  prairie.  The  prairies  are  usually  small,  the  most  extensive 
ones  being  those  in  the  western  and  northern  portions  of  the  county,  and 
extending  over  the  highest  lands  between  the  water  courses.  There  is 
also  a  naiTOw  strip  of  prairie  extending  along  the  river  from  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  county  to  the  outlet  of  the  Kickapoo,  having  a  vari- 
able width  of  from  one  to  three  miles.  This  belt  of  prairie  covers  a 
sandy  teiTace  below  the  river  bluflfe,  and  is  elevated  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  above  low  water  level. 


S u rfa  ce    Ocolog  y . 

Four  sub-divisions  of  the  Quaternary  are  found  in  this  (*ounty :  allu- 
vium, loess,  modified  drift,  and  the  true  drift  or  boulder  clay.  The 
alluvial  deposits  are  of  limited  extent,  and  confined  to  the  borders  of 
the  principal  streams.  The  terrace  lands,  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
which  the  city  of  Peoria  is  built,  and  which  extend  thence  to  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  county,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
modified  drift  deposits  rather  than  the  alluvium.  Their  surfacjc  is  en- 
tirely above  the  high  water  level  of  the  river,  and  they  consist  largely 
of  sand  and  gravel,  which  was  deposited  during  what  ma^'  be  termed 
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the  teiracje  epoch,  when  the  waters  in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois  stood  at  a 
level  of  fifty  feet  or  more  jilM)ve  the  highest  point  attained  by  the  waters 
of  the  existing  streams,  bnt  still  snbsequent  to  the  afcnmnlations  of  mo<li- 
iied  drift  that  fonns  the  main  ]Kn'tion  of  the  bluH'at  Peoria,  and  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Kiekapoo  for  s^jme  distance  beyond  Edwards  station. 
These  sandy  terraces  oceurring  at  abont  the  same  level,  are  a  charac- 
teristic featnre  of  the  Illinois  river  valley,  and  most  of  the  towns  from 
Naples  to  Pern  are  bnilt  npon  them.  We  were  not  able  to  obtain  any 
reliable  section  of  the  beds  constitnting  this  terrace,  bnt  so  far  as  could 
be  seen  from  partial  exposures  of  the  strata  on  the  small  streams  that 
cut  through  it,  the  upper  ^KHtion  at  least  is  comjwsed  mainly  of  sand 
and  gravel. 

The  modified  drift  deposits,  which  form  the  main  portion  of  the  bluff 
at  Peoria,  are  about  seventy-five  or  eighty  feet  in  thi<*kness;  and  for 
the  following  section,  made  in  sinking  a  w(»ll  from  the  top  of  the  blutf 
in  that  city,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  E.  G.  Johnson,  esq.  The  well 
was  f(mr  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  carried  down  ninety-seven  feet,  and 
then  a  boring  was  made  eight  ft?et  more.    The  section  is  as  follows  : 

Ko.  1.     Bn>wii  pniirii*  »-lay  ami  »M>iI 1*2  feet. 

Ko.  2.    ("oaiHt*  ;;ravi*l  niiil  Kami,  with  l»oulder« 35 

Ko.  2.    Clny  and  Haii<l.  foniiin*;  hcvou  or  eight  (liHtinot  \h^\h,  stmie  containing  (M»ar8C  gravrl  and 

bouhU'i'H iS 

No.  4.     Hlacli,  nuicky  Hoil,  wilh  limbs  of  tn'cs,  etc 2 

No.  5.    Iioiil«lor  clay 8    *' 

Nos.  2  and  three  constitute  the  modified  drift  deposits  of  this  section, 
and  their  aggregate  thic^kness  is  eighty-three  feet,  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
marks, in  his  letter  transmitting  this  section  to  me,  that  "at  the  depth 
of  about  eighty  ieet  from  the  surface  we  found  a  considerable  heap  of 
charcoal :  evidently  such  as  would  be  left  by  a  fire  made  of  bi'ancihes  of 
trees  from  a  half  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter ;  a  small  fire,  big  enough 
to  have  boiled  a  kettle  or  cooked  a  venison  steak."  This  proves  con- 
clusively th<^  existence  of  man  in  this  legioii  anterior  to  the  ei>och  of 
the  modified  drilt,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  evidence  will 
yet  be  found  to  prove  his  existance  here  anterior  to  the  deposit  of  the 
boulder  clay.  No.  2  of  the  foregoing  section  contains  boulders  of  all 
the  varieties  of  nu^tamorphic  ro<?ks  usually  occurring  in  our  drift  de- 
j)osits,  and  of  all  sizes  up  to  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  feet.  The  full 
extent  of  tliis  deposit  inland  from  the  river  bluffs  we  were  unable  to  de- 
termine, but  it  extends  westward  to  the  valley  of  the  Kiekapoo,  and 
northwardly  it  is  exposed  on  all  the  branches  hitersecting  the  bluffs  for 
several  miles.  The  ancient  valley  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  Illinois 
river  was  ai)i)arently  at  one  time  fully  twice  its  present  width  from  the 
outlt»t  of  the  Snatchwine  to  the  Kiekapoo,  and  its  western  fiortion  has 
becMi  subsequently  filled  with  these  drift  ac<;umulations.    In  the  north- 
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eastern  portion  of  the  connty  tbe  drift  beds  presented  no  decided  indi- 
cations of  liaving  been  subjected  to  tlie  modifying  intiuences  observed 
further  soutli,  and  they  attain  a  greater  thickness  here  tlian  in  any 
otlier  portion  of  the  county.  In  tlie  bhifts  west  of  Mossville  they  are 
fully  two  hundred  feet  thick,  as  shown  by  measurement  where  the  road 
leading  out  to  the  prairie  ascends  the  blulf,  and  consist  of  brown  and 
dark-bluish  colorexl  clays,  with  gravel  and  boulders.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  this  deposit  here  is  a  brown  clay,  comparatively  free  from 
gravel,  and  thirty  to  forty  feet  thick.  Striking  the  prairie  road  about 
three  miles  west  of  Mossville,  and  turning  south  to  Peoria,  no  indica- 
tions of  the  presence  of  any  stratified  rocks  were  seen  in  any  of  the 
gidches  intersecting  the  blufts,  although  careful  examinations  were 
made.  Hence  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  western  borders  of  the 
old  valley  in  this  vicinity  were  at  least  three  miles  to  the  westward  of 
the  present  line  of  blull's. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Kickapoo,  and  in  the  central  and  northwest- 
ern portions  of  the  county,  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  Coal  Measures 
outcrop  on  all  the  streams,  and  the  overlaying  drift  beds  are  compar- 
atively thin,  ranging  all  the  way  from  four  to  sixty  feet.  At  Chase's 
quarries,  three  miles  north-east  of  Princeville,  the  drift  clays  are  only 
from  three  to  four  feet  thick,  Avith  about  a  foot  in  thickness  of  sand 
resting  directly  upon  the  limestone  ;  and  at  several  other  jmints  in  this 
vicinity  the  bed  rock  was  seen  outcropping  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sur- 
face. It  is  probable  this  limestone  foruied  a  barrier  reef  during  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  drift,  and  the  transported  material  was  thus  diverted 
into  the  deeper  channels  on  either  side.  South  of  the  Kickapoo  the  up- 
lands are  covered  with  drift  clavs,  that  are  g(»n(Tallv  from  fortv  to  fiftv 
feet  in  thic^kness  an<l  s])read  (piite  uniformly  over  the  surface.  Along 
the  river  bluffs  the  marly,  buff  colored  beds  of  the  loess  caj)  the  high- 
est points,  but  north  of  the  Kickapoo  we  did  not  meet  any  beds  that 
could  be  proj)erly  referred  to  this  age,  unh\ss  the  brown  (;lay  immedi- 
ately below  the  soil  may  be  so  referred. 

The  only  fossils  of  this  age  that  have  come  under  my  notice  from  this 
county  are  the  remains  of  a  mammoth,  consisting  of  two  molar  teeth, 
with  a  poi-tion  of  the  Jaw,  which  was  found  by  Caj)tain  Smith  in  the 
gravel  bed  No.  2  of  the  foregoing  section,  in  the  Peoria  blulf.  A  ]K)r- 
tion  of  one  of  these  teeth,  with  a  part  of  the  Jaw,  now  belongs  to  the 
State  cabinet,  as  a  contribution  from  its  discov<»rer.  in  a  boring  made 
near  Chillicothe  a  few  years  since,  an  ancient  coi)i>er  coin  was  reported 
to  have  been  found  at  a  dei)th  of  122  feet,  but  it  might  have  been  drop- 
l)ed  in  Irom  \hv  surface  l\)r  the  purpose  of  decej)ti()n,  or  fallen  down 
accidentally  from  some  htyer  n(»ar  the  surface.  This  coin  has  Iwen  fig- 
ured ami  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  l*hilosophical 
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Society  of  Pluladeli)liia,  vol.  xii.,  p.  224.  Although  it  is  bj  no  means 
improbable  that  primeval  man  existed  before  the  valley  drift  of  this 
region  was  deposited,  yet  we  have  no  evidence  going  to  show  that  he 
was  then  so  far  civilized  as  to  be  able  to  work  the  native  metals,  or  to 
have  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  use  of  money. 

Stratigraphieal     Geology . 

All  the  stratified  rocks  that  appear  above  the  lowest  wat^r  levels  in 
this  county  belong  to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  comprise  an  aggregate 
tliickness  of  about  175  feet,  including  the  horizons  of  coals  No.  4  to  7, 
inclusive.  Three  of  these  seams,  Nos.  4,  6  and  7,  are  worked  extensive- 
ly, in  various  portions  of  the  county,  and  have  an  aggregate  thickness 
of  about  twelve  feet. 

The  following  section,  constructed  from  the  outcrops  of  the  strata 
along  the  Kickapoo  creek  and  its  branches,  will  illustrate  the  thickness 
and  relative  position  of  the  various  coals  in  this  county,  and  the  rocks 
with  which  they  are  associated  : 

No.  1.  Seam  of  Hinut,  indicating;  a  Uiiu  coal,  or  black  nhale 1  fe«t. 

No.  2.  Soft  brown  Bandstono,  partly  exposed 15    to  18 

No.  3.  Gray  liracstono,  upper  portion  nodiilar  and  impure 15   to  20      ' 

No.  4.  Sandy  and  argillaceous  Bhales 45 

No.  5.  Bituminous  shale 3   to   5 

No.  6.  Coal,  No.  7 \\  Xo   3J 

No.  7.  Sandy  shales 30   to  35 

No.  8.  Light  graj' limestone,  with /(ijniKna 2   to    4 

No.  9.  Bituminous  slate  and  shale 1    to   2 

No.  10.  Coal.No.6 3   to   5 

No.  11.  Shales,  argillaceous  and  sandy 20   to  35 

Uorizon  of  coal  No.  5. 

No,  12.  Sandstone,  i»artly  ferruginous,  passing  upward  into  shale 28   to30 

No.  13.  Bituminous  and  arg.  shale,  with  iron  stone  concretions 5   to   ti 

No.  14.  CoalNo.4 4   to   5     •* 

No.  15.  Fire  clay  and  septaria 2   to   3 

No.  16.  Argillaceous  and  sandy  shales 15   to  20 


<  I 


The  three  upper  be<ls  in  the  foregoing  section,  espe<5ially  the  limestone, 
is  well  exposed  at  Mr.  John  Lonsdale^s  quarries,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Kickai)oo  valley,  on  section  14,  town  8  north,  range  7  east,  (Limestone 
township.)  The  lower  layers  of  this  limestone  are  quarried  here  both  for 
building  stone  and  for  burning  into  lime.  This  part  of  the  bed  affords 
tolerably  even  layers,  from  four  to  eight  inches  thick,  of  fine-grained, 
compact,  light-bluish  gray  limestone,  that  makes  a  very  good  building 
stone  and  also  a  quicklime  of  fair  quality.  The  upper  portion  of  the  bed 
is  in  verv  uneven  nodular  lavers  ot  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  and  on 
weathering  becomes  a  loose  uia«s  of  limestone  pebbles,  of  about  the 
proper  size  for  macadamizing  material.  Spirifer  lineattis  and  Athyrh 
subtilita  were  the  most  common  fossils  found  in  these  ux)X)er  layers,  and 
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these,  with  Splnfer  cameratuH^  Retzm  punctulifera  and  Plafyosfoma 
Peorienite,  were  obtained  from  the  lower  beds.  Willia31  Gutokd,  Esq., 
obtained  here  a  nia^nifieent  specimen  of  Chwteti's  milleporaceonHj  ubont 
two  feet  in  diam<»ter,  by  far  the  hir^est  spe<;imen  of  the  kind  yet  found 
in  this  Stiite.  It  came  from  the  lower  part  of  the  limestone,  or  perhaps 
from  the  clay-shales  which  underlie  it. 

The  beds  overlaying  the  limestone  w^e  found  but  partially  exposed  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  John's  church,  where  a  quarry  had  been  opened  show- 
ing a  face  of  about  five  or  six  feet  of  thin-bedded  soft  brown  sandstone, 
and  above  this  some  partial  outcrops  of  sandy  shale.  In  the  side  of  the 
road  nearly  opposite  the  church,  the  seam  of  smut  was  found  which  wo 
have  placed  at  the  top  of  this  section,  but  whether  it  was  derived  from 
a  rotten  coal  or  a  bituminous  shale,  could  not  be  determined  without 
further  exploration.  It  lay  immediately  under  the  boulder  clay,  and 
ha<l  probably  been  for  a  long  time  subjected  to  atmospheric  iuAuences 
before  the  drift-clays  were  deposited  upon  it.  It  is  not  probable  that  it 
represents  a  coal  seam  of  any  considerable  thickness:  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  discovered  in  sinking  wells  in  this  vicinity,  as  the  outcroj)  was 
not  far  below  the  general  level  of  the  i)rairie.  The  l>ed  No.  4  of  the  fore- 
going section  is  usually  an  arenaceous  shale,  but  locally  it  becomes 
l)artly  argillaceous,  and  aflfords  some  fine  specimens  of  silicious  wood, 
that  are  found  in  the  beds  of  the  small  streams  that  cut  through  it,  and 
probably  come  from  the  argillaceous  layei*s  of  this  bed.  On  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Kickapoo  creek,  on  S(»ction  4,  in  J  ubilee 
townshij),  there  is  an  imperfect  exposure  of  the  following  IhhIs,  all  of 
which  seem  to  belong  above  the  horizon  of  coal  No.  7 : 

No.  1.  Brownish  ^ay  limestone , 2  to    3  foot. 

No.  2.  Gn»on  aud  yellow  arj;ilIaceouf}  Hhalcs 20  to  30 

No.  3.  Liiin'Htoiie  rou}(loTueratc 2 

No.  4,  Suiidy  Mhalcs  partially  exposed 15  to  20 

The  ravine  where  tUis  section  was  made  abounds  with  fossil  wood,  all 
of  it  completelj"  silicified,  and  many  of  the  specimens  representing  sec- 
tions of  what  were  once  large  trees;  many  of  the  fragments  are  now 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  and  so  large  as  to  reciuire  the  strength  of 
two  stout  men  to  load  them  into  a  wagon.  Several  wagon  loads  of  this 
silicious  wood  could  have  been  obtained  from  this  ravine  in  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  hundre<l  yards.  Although  not  found  in  situ,  it  no  (h)ubtcame 
from  the  argillaceous  shales  re[)resented  by  No.  2  of  tiie  above  section, 
JUS  it  seemed  to  be  most  abundant  along  the  outrro]>  of  this  lH»d.  We 
found  (me  line  sp(Himen  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kickapoo  at  about 
the  same  horizon,  but  the  shales  are  there  more  arenaceous,  and  the 
specimens  of  fossil  woo4l  comparatively  rare.  The  limestone  conglome- 
rate, No.  :\  of  the  above  section,  was  not  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the 
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Kickapoo,  hut  it  seems  to  corresjiond  very  nearly  in  imsitiou  to  a  band 
of  sparry  limestone  at  the  toj)  of  the  section  at  Kingston,  *riven  on  a 
following  ]}ii^ii. 

On  section  18,  in  Kadnor  township,  we  found  a  single  hiyer  of  fine 
f^'ained  gray  limestone  about  thirty  inches  thick,  traversed  by  tliin  veins 
of  spar,  Avhieh  may  be  the  e([uivalent  of  No.  .'5  of  the  above  section,  but 
as  there  was  no  eximsure  of  the  underhiying  strata,  its  position  couhl 
not  be  positively  determined.  Below  it  we  only  saw  a  few  inches  of 
pebbly  clay  resembling  a  tire-clay. 

Coal  No.  7  is  quite  variable  in  thickness  in  this  county,  ranging  from 
one  and  a  half  or  two  feet  on  the  waters  of  the  Kickapoo,  to  three  and 
three  and  a  half  feet  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  county.  On  the* 
Kickapoo  but  few  attempts  have  b<»en  made  to  work  it  in  ccmipetition 
witli  the  thicker  seams  wliich  underlie  it  and  outcrop  in  nearly  every 
hill  side,  but  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie  count.v  this  coal  ranges  from 
thixje  to  three  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness,  and  n^  the  lower  seams  are 
there  below  the  surfacti,  this  is  mainly  relied  upon  for  a  local  sui)])ly  of 
coal.  Armetand  Dukes  mines,  two  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  are  on  this  seam,  and  the  coal  is  there  thirty  inches  thick,  ov(*r 
laid  by  a  rather  soft  bitununous  shale  about  two  feet  in  thickn(\ss.  The 
beds  exposed  at  this  point  give  the  following  section : 

No.  1.  Sandy  forru;iinoua  8haIo8 35  foot . 

No.  2.  BituiniuouB  shjile 2     '  * 

No.  3.  CoalNo.7 'J*    " 

No.  4.  Sandy  nhaloo  and  sandtitnno liO  to  25     '  * 

No.  5.  AreuaccouH  limestone 2     " 

No.  0.  BituininouH  shale 1  to    3     • ' 

No.  7.  Coal  No.  6 below  the  level  of  tin*  creek . 

On  Mr.  Hunter's  land,  a  little  farther  to  the  we;stward  on  the  same 
branch,  the  coal  is  three  feet  thick,  with  about  the  same  thickness  oi'  bi- 
tuminous shale  above  it.  It  is  also  worked  on  the  Hnati^hwine  and  at 
Ilallock's  hollow  live  mile.s  west  of  Chillicothe,  but  I  did  not  visit  these 
localities.  The  shah\s  overlaying  the  c^al  on  Hunter's  land  contains  nu- 
merous iron-stone  concretions  very  similar  in  api>eurance  to  those  found 
on  Mazon  cr(»ek  in  Grundy  county,  but  they  contain  no  fossils  hi^e  so 
far  as  I  could  discover.  Coal  No.  G  is  reported  to  be  very  irregular  in 
its  develoi)ment  in  this  vicinity,  and  hence  no  syst<3matic  attempt  has 
been  made  to  work  it  here. 

Coals  No.  4  and  6  outcrop  in  the  river  bluff  l>elow  the  valley  of  the 
Kickapoo  and  also  in  the  bluffs  on  either  side  of  that  stream  n^iarly  to 
Kdwards'  station,  when*  No.  6  gi-adually  passes  underneath  the  crec^k 
valley.  At  Kingston,  in  the  extreme  south-eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
both  seams  have  been  worked  since  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  county, 
and  the  mines  here  were  among  the  first  opened  for  supplying  coal  to 
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the  river  steamers.  When  we  first  visited  this  locality  iu  1859  the  up- 
per seam  (No.  G)  was  work(>d  by  JVIr.  John  1).  Jones,  m  a  tunnel  driven 
liorizontally  into  tlic  bluft'  on  the  outcrop  of  the  seam.  The  coal  aver- 
ages about  four  feet  in  thickness  and  hasa  good  roof  of  bituminous  shale 
and  limestone. 

No.  4  was  also  worked  at  this  time  by  the  Kingston  Coal  Company, 
in  a  horizontal  tunnel  driven  into  the  base  of  the  hill.  The  thickness  of 
the  coal  in  this  seam  ranges  here  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  feet,  and 
the  coal  is  much  harder  than  that  in  the  upper  seam  and  is  a  good  steam 
coal,  but  contains  more  pyrite  than  No.  6,  and  is  consequently  not  a 
ftxvorite  coal  with  the  blacksmiths. 

At  Lancaster  landing,  one  mile  and  a  half  below  Kingston,  both 
seams  have  been  oi>ened,  and  the  lower  one  has  been  consUmtly  worked 
for  several  years.  Its  thickness  here  is  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet, 
with  a  roof  of  bituminous  shale  one  foot  thick  overlaid  by  shale  and 
sandstone.  Below  the  coal  there  is  from  one  to  two  feet  of  dark-blue 
fire-clay,  underlaid  with  shale  containing  bands  of  sei)taria.  From  the 
roof  shales  of  this  seam  we  obtained  the  following  fossils  at  the  various 
mines  in  this  part  of  the  county:  JAngula  umbonaUif  Diacina-iiitiday 
Athyris  suhtUitu^  Atueulopeetcn  reetalatenirea,  Petrodus  ocoidentaUsj  LU- 
tracanthm  hyMtrijo^  Pleurotomarm  Graymllensis^  and  joints  of  crinoidea^ 
some  of  the  latter  being  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

At  Liverpool,  No.  G  is  mined  to  supply  steamers  at  that  point,  as  No. 
4  is  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  lands.  The  roof  of  this  seam  is  usu- 
ally a  foot  or  more  of  bituminous  shale,  overlaid  by  fi'om  two  to  three 
feet  of  brownish-gray  argillaceous  limestone.  The  characteristic  fossil 
of  this  limestone  is  a  small  Fu^vUnaj  about  the  size  and  form  of  a  grain 
of  wheat,  but  associated  \\ith  it  we  find  Produetus  longupinus^  P.  costatmj 
Hemipronites  a'msiis,  Chonetes  mesoloba  and  joints  of  crinoidea.  The  coal 
in  this  seam  is  not  so  persistent  in  its  development  as  that  of  No.  4,  be- 
ing more  effected  by  the  irregularities  usually  termed  "horsebacks''  by 
the  miners,  by  which  the  coal  is  partly  or  wholly  replaced  with  shale  or 
fire-clay.  This  forms  the  great  impediment  to  the  successful  mining 
of  this  seam  at  the  present  time.  The  following  section  of  the  strata  out- 
cropping at  Kingston  was  made  on  my  first  visit  to  the  locality  in  1859 : 

No.  1.  Sparry  browninh-gray  liniestoue 3  feet. 

No.  2.  Shales,  saudy  and  argillacoouB 12  to  15  " 

No.  3.  CoalNo.7 1|  *' 

No.  4.  Fire-clay 2  '* 

No.  5.  Siuidstono  and  Rhale 20  to  25  " 

No.  6.  Limestone 2  to    3  " 

No.  7.  Bituminous  shale 1  to    3  *  * 

No.  8.  CoalXo.6 3  to    4}  " 

No.  9.  Fireclay 2  to    3 

No.  10.  Sandstone  and  sandy  shales 35  to  40 

No.  11.  Blue  clay  shales  with  bands  of  ironstone 10  to  15 
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No.  12.  BituminouB  shale 3  to    5  feet. 

No.  13.  Coal  No.  4 4  to    4^   " 

No.  14.  Fire-clay  witli  ecptaria 2to    3 

No.  15.  SbalcH  partially  exposed  to  river  level 20 


1 1 


>  • 


Previous  to  this  time  a  boring  w«is  made  here,  no  accurate  recoixi  of 
which  was  kept,  but  a  coal  seam  three  feet  tliick  was  reported  at  a  depth 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  lower  seam  in  the  above 
section,  and  as  that  is  about  the  depth  at  which  No.  2  would  probably 
be  found,  the  report  is  bj^  no  means  improbable.  From  the  careless 
manner  in  which  borings  were  made  at  this  time,  and  the  incompetency 
of  those  most  frequently  placed  in  charge  of  this  kind  of  work,  but  little 
dependence  shoiUd  be  put  upon  the  reported  results. 

At  the  Mapleton  mines,  the  first  now  in  operation  north  of  Kingston, 
the  coal  in  No.  4  is  somewhat  thicker  than  its  general  average  in  this 
county,  being,  according  to  the  report  of  the  mining  engineer,  from  five 
feet  to  five  feet  ten  inches  in  thickness.  This  seam  is  also  less  subject 
to  interruption  from  ''horsebacks"  here,  than  in  some  of  the  mines  fur- 
ther north,  and  where  they  do  occur  they  are  usually  of  limited  extent. 
These  mines  have  been  opened  in  the  most  substantial  way,  the  entries 
are  spacious  and  thoroughly  secured  with  heavy  timbers,  and  tlie  work 
is  prosecuted  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 

At  the  Orchard  and  IloUis  mines,  opposite  the  city  of  Pekin,  the 
same  seam  is  worked,  and  the  coal  is  from  four  feet  to  four  feet  ten 
inches  thick  with  a  very  good  roof  of  bituminous  shale.  A  ^'horseback'' 
has  been  encoimtered  in  these  mines,  so  extensive,  as  to  lead  some  of 
the  miners  to  the  conclusion  that  a  true  fault  or  dislocation  of  the  strata 
occurred  here,  but  from  such  examinations  as  I  was  able  to-  make,  both 
in  the  mines  and  the  adjacent  ravines,  where  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
fault  ought  to  be  apparent  if  one  existed,  I  came  to  the  decided  con- 
clusion that  no  dislocation  of  the  strata  had  taken  i)lace,  but  that  the 
coal  had  perhaps  been  cut  away  bj^  the  action  of  water  currents,  and 
the  clay  deposited  in  its  place,  and  that  when  it  was  found  on  the  other 
side  of  this  so-called  "fault"  it  would  be  foimd  at  about  the  same  level 
with  the  coal  now  worked  in  the  mine.  On  one  of  the  ravines  immedi- 
ately west  of  these  mines,  we  were  shown  a  locality  where  the  rocks  had 
apparently  been  partially  undermined  by  the  erosive  agencies  that  formed 
the  valley,  and  the  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale  above  the  coal  having 
partially  fallen,  dipped  to  the  eastward  at  a  high  angle,  and  this  was 
regarded  by  some  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  occurence  of  a  fault  in 
this  vicinity.  But  if  this  was  the  case,  and  this  apparent  dip  continued 
to  the  Orchard  mines,  it  would  carry  the  coal  seam  far  below  its  present 
level,  and  probably  even  below  the  level  of  the  Illinois  river,  while  on 
the  contrary  the  coal  in  these  mines  lies  nearly  horizontal,  and  is,  more- 
over, on  about  the  same  level  as  in  the  mines  on  either  side.    Hence  we 
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feel  confident  the  irregularity  in  the  deposition  of  the  coal  here  is  not 
due  to  any  dislocation  of  the  strata,  but  must  be  accounted  for  on  some 
other  hypothesis.  Xo  systematic  attempt  has  yet  been  made  in  this 
neif^hborhood  to  work  No.  6,  but  its  outcrop  is  continuous  along  the  face 
of  the  bluff,  at  an  elevation  of  about  sixty-five  feet  above  No.  4.  The 
coal  afforded  by  this  lower  seam  is  considered  to  be  somewhat  softer 
and  freer  from  i)yrite  at  the  mines  along  the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  than  on 
the  Kiitkapoo,  whiiih  is  perhaps,  in  part,  the  reason  why  the  upper  coal 
has  been  so  generally  neglected  here. 

Commencing  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kickapoo,  we  find  continuous 
outcrops  of  these  two  seams  in  the  bluffs  of  that  stream  for  several 
miles  to  the  westward,  until  the  elevation  of  the  valley  towards  the  head 
of  the  stream  brings  it  above  the  level  of  these  coals,  and  No.  7  is  the 
only  seam  remaining  above  the  level  of  the  water  courses.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  creek  the  outcrops  are  not  continuous,  the  coal  strata  being 
l)artially  removed  by  erosion,  and  their  pla<3e  subsequently  filled  with 
dei)Osits  of  modified  drift. 

Walter  Treasure's  mine  is  on  the  south  bluff  of  the  Kickapoo,  on  the 
south-east  quarter  of  section  24,  township  8  north,  range  7  west.  No.  4 
is  the  seam  worked  here,  and  it  ranges  from  four  feet  to  four  feet  two 
inches  in  thickness,  with  a  roof  of  bituminous  shale  passing  upward  in- 
to a  blue  clay  shale  with  bands  of  iron  ore.  The  coal  is  hard  and  bright, 
and  is  not  much  interrupted  by  "horsebacks,"  and  is  underlaid  b}'  afoot 
or  mori*  of  gray  fire  clay  passing  downward  into  a  clay  shale  with  bands 
of  limestone.  This  mine,  like  all  the  others  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
is  worked  with  a  horizontal  tunnel  driven  into  the  base  of  the  hill  on 
the  line  of  outcrop. 

The  following  section,  compiled  from  the  exposures  of  the  strata  seen 
in  this  vicinity,  will,  by  comparison  with  those  heretofore  given,  show 
how  uniformly  the^e  two  coals  and  the  strata  associated  with  them  are 
developed  in  this  part  of  the  county 
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No.    1.    Light-gray  limestone 2  to  3  feet. 

No.    2.    Bituminoua  shale 1  to  2  *' 

No.    3.    Coal,  (No.  6) 3  to  5  " 

No.    4,    Clay  Bhalo  or  Are  clay  and  nodular  limestone 3  to  6  ** 

No.    5.    Sandy  shales 25  to  30  ** 

No.   6.    Massive  micaceous  and  feTTUginons  sandstone 20  " 

No.    7.    Bine  shale  with  iron  bauds 6  to  8  *' 

No.    8.    Bituminous  shale 1  to  3  *' 

No.    9.    Coal,  (No.  4) 4  *' 

No.  10.    Fireclay 2  *' 

No.  11.    Shale  with  thin  bands  of  limestone 15  " 

Coal  No.  5,  if  developed  here,  would  be  found  near  the  bottom  of  the 
sandy  shales  No.  5  of  the  above  section,  but  we  found  no  indications  of 
its  presence  at  any  of  the  localities  visited  by  us  in  this  r-ounty. 
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At  Griswold's  mines,  on  the  noitli- west  quarter  of  section  24,  township 
8  north,  range  7  west,  coal  No.  4  is  from  four  feet  to  four  feet  six  inches 
in  thickness,  with  the  same  kind  of  a  roof  as  at  Tieasure's  mines,  and 
the  coal  is  similar  in  quality. 

No.  6  has  been  opened  at  many  points  in  this  vicinity,  but  from  its 
uneven  development  and  its  greater  elevation  above  the  creek  valley, 
it  is  not  mined  as  systematically  as  the  lower  seam.  The  sandstone  No. 
6  of  the  above  section  is  well  developed  along  the  KickajioG  bluffs  in 
this  vicinity,  and  some  extensive  quarries  have  been  ojiened  here.  The 
rock  is  partly  a  brown  micaceous,  and  partly  a  ferruginous  sandstone, 
in  massive  layers  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  The  ferruginous 
layers  become  quite  hard  on  exposure,  and  will  no  doubt  resist  the  dis- 
integrating influences  of  the  atmosphere  more  effectually  than  any  other 
portions  of  the  bed,  but  if  carefully  selected  and  the  soft  and  shelly  por- 
tions of  the  rock  rejected  at  the  quany,  the  remaining  i)ortion  will  no 
doubt  sustain  a  good  reputiition  as  a  reliable  building  stone. 

On  a  ravine  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Monroe's  mill,  coal  No.  7  was 
found  high  up  in  the  hill.  It  is  here  only  about  eighteen  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  separated  froju  No.  G  by  about  thirty-five  feet  of  sjindy  and 
argillaceous  shales.  It  was  overlaid  by  l>ituminous  shale  and  a  soft  mi- 
caceous sandstone. 

At  Edwards'  station,  on  the  Peoria  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  railmad,  coal  No.  4  is  some  sixty  feet  l>elow  the  kvel  of  the 
valley,  and  No.  6  is  worked  by  a  horizontal  tunnel  into  the  base  of  the 
hill  just  above  the  railroad  grade.  As  at  the  outcrops  of  this  seam  fur- 
ther west,  it  is  quite  variable  in  thickness  here,  ranging  from  three  to 
five  feet,  and,  in  conseqmuice,  it  cannot  be  mined  as  cheaply  as  No.  4. 

About  a  mile  south  of  Ebnwood,  coal  No.  6  is  reached  by  a  shaft  fifty 
feet  in  <lepth.  The  eoal  is  four  feet  to  four  feet  and  a-half  in  thickness, 
with  a  few  inches  of  bitununous  shale,  and  a  light-gray  sandstone  form- 
ing the  roof.  The  coal  is  tolerably  soft,  light  and  free  burning,  and 
generally  free  from  pyrite.  Coal  No.  7  outcrops  in  this  vicinity  and  has 
been  worked  in  a  limitcMl  way,  but  is  too  thin  to  be  mined  successfully 
in  competition  with  the  lower  seams.  A  boring  near  Elmwood,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Kickapoo,  struck  the  bed  rock  at  sixty  feet  and  below 
the  horizon  of  coal  No.  6,  and  was  carried  down  through  the  following 
strata: 

No.  1.  Drift  clay CO  feet. 

No.  9.  Clay  ahal© - 18     " 

No.  3.  LiiueHtone 2     " 

No.  4.  Bituminous  aliale 3     ** 

No.  5.  Coal.  (No.  4) 3J 

No.  6.  Sandy  shale 15 

No.  7.  Septaria 7 
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No.    8.  Clayfthalo * 24  foet. 

No.    9.  Nodular  limestone 8  * ' 

No.  10.  Gray  Bhale 28  '* 

No.  11.  Blue  limcHtone 3  *' 

No.  12.  Dark  Hhale 12  " 

No.  13.  BituuiiuouR  shale 2  * ' 

No.  14.  Coal,  (No3) 3^  •• 

This  boringf  was  made  by  the  Ehnwoocl  Mining  and  Manufa<itiiring 
Company,  and  1  am  indebted  to  W.  J.  rheli)s,  Esq.,  of  said  conipau}^, 
for  the  details  here  given.  By  comparing  this  section  with  that  of 
Yoris  &  Co.,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Illinois  river  opposite  Peoria,  as 
given  in  Vol.  IV,  p.  180,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  beds  below  No.  4  coal 
thicken  somewhat  to  the  eastward,  as  it  wjus  fonnd  to  be  about  one 
luuidred  and  thirty-three  feet  from  No.  4  down  to  No.  3  in  that  boring, 
while  at  Elinwood  it  is  only  ninety -eight. 

On  one  of  the  branches  of  the  north  fork  of  tlie  Kickapoo,  on  sec.  5, 
in  Jubilee  township,  coarc  outcrops  in  the  bed  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  creek.  The  coal  is  very  irregular  in  its  development  in  this  vicinity, 
sometimes  thinning  out  to  a  mere  streak,  and  then  thickening  to  five  or 
six  feet.  No.  7  was  also  found  here,  represented  at  the  outcrop  by 
about  a  foot  in  thickness  of  rotten  coal.  About  twenty  feet  or  more 
above  No.  7  we  saw  a  bed  of  hard,  brownish-gray  limestone,  some  three 
or  four  feet  in  thickness,  traversed  by  thin  veins  of  calcite,  and  resem- 
bling somewhat  the  band  of  sparry  limestone  at  the  top  of  the  King- 
ston section. 

One  mile  and  a  half  north-east  of  Princeville  No.  7  is  worked  on  a 
small  branch  of  Spoon  river.  The  coal  varies  in  thickness  here  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  feet,  with  a  tolerable  good  roof  of  bituminous 
shale.  No.  G  has  also  been  found  on  this  branch,  and  a  shallow  shaft 
sunk  to  it ;  but  it  proved  so  irregular  in  its  development  that  the  work- 
ing of  it  has  been  abandoned,  and  all  the  coal  mined  at  the  time  we 
visited  this  locality  was  obtained  from  No.  7,  aiul  it  is  probably  the  only 
coal  that  outerops  in  the  northern  tier  of  townshii)s  in  this  county,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  on  Spoon  river,  in  the  noiih- western  corner  of  the  county, 
where  No.  0  jjrobably  again  ap[)ears  above  the  river  level. 

Three  miles  north-east  of  Princeville  a  bed  of  limestone  outcrops  on 
the  open  prairie,  and  only  from  three  to  five  feet  below  the  general  level 
of  the  surface.  At  Chase's  quarries  the  bed  is  about  twenty  feet  thick, 
the  lower  six  feet  being  a  true  crinoidal  limestone,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  joints  of  small  crinoids,  and  containing  also  a  few  fossil 
shells,  among  which  w^e  observed  Spiri/er  camcratm^  Athyrift  HKhtUitaj 
JlemipronitcH  crasfta^  and  some  remains  of  fishes.  The  middle  and  upper 
poition  of  the  bed  is  nearly  destitute  of  fossils,  and  is  a  thin-lK»dded, 
buflf-colored,  earthy  limestone,  a  portion  of  which  is  in  thiji  even  layers 
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from  two  to  six  inches  thick,  and  is  easily  quarried  in  hw^c  shibs  suita- 
ble for  flagfj^ng.  It  is  extensively  quarried  and  used  throughout  the 
ueighborliood  for  foundation  walls,  for  walling  wells,  and  for  various 
other  purposes  for  which  a  building  stone  is  required.  The  middle  por- 
tion of  the  bed  has  an  earthy  texture,  and  resembles  a  hydraulic  lime- 
stone. The  quarry  can  be  cheaply  worked,  from  the  small  amount  of 
stripping  required  to  clear  the  rock  from  the  overlaying  drift  clays. 

A  few  feet  of  blue  clay  shales  were  seen  below  the  limestone,  but  no 
outcrop  was  found  where  a  good  section  from  coal  No.  7  up  to  the  lime- 
stone could  be  made.  The  nearest  outcrop  of  the  coal  was  al)out  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant,  and  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  and  I  estimat^Ml  the 
distance  between  them  at  about  fifty  feet.  This  would  bring  the  lime- 
stone here  about  on  the  same  stratigraphical  level  with  that  at  Lons- 
dale's quarries  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kickapoo ;  and  although  the 
limestone  at  Chase's  quarries  differs  somewhat  in  its  lithologicai  char- 
acters from  that  at  Lonsdale's,  I  am  still  disi)osed  to  regard  them  as 
probably  equivalent  beds.  The  distance  between  the  limei^tone  and  the 
coal  at  Lonsdale's  was  forty -eight  to  fifty  feet  by  measurement,  while 
at  Chase's  quarries,  according  to  the  best  estimate  I  could  make,  it 
seemed  to  l)e  about  the  same.  Furthermore,  if  this  limestone  repre.sents 
a  higher  bed,  then  the  Lonsdale  limestone  should  be  found  outcropping 
between  it  and  the  coal,  and  from  the  thinness  of  the  drift  clays  in  this 
vicinity  its  outcrop  could  hardly  be  concealed.  The  color  of  the  rock 
is  very  similar  at  the  two  localities,  and  there  is  also  a  general  similarity 
between  them,  in  this:  that  the  purest  limestone  and  the  thickest  laj-ers 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  the  thinner  impure  layers  above. 
But  the  lower  part  of  the  bed  at  Lonsdale's  is  a  fine-grained,  compact 
rock,  while  here  the  same  portion  of  the  bed  is  a  rather  coarsely  granu- 
lar crinoidal  limestone,  and  the  ui)per  part  of  the  bed  at  the  one  locality 
is  in  nodular,  uneven  layers,  and  weathers  on  exposure  to  a  heap  of 
limestone  pebbles,  while  at  the  other  it  is  more  evenly-bedded,  and  can 
be  quarried  in  slabs  of  considerable  size.  If  these  two  exposures  are 
not  equivalent  beds,  then  the  Lonsdale  limestone  is  not  developed  here 
at  all,  and  the  limestone  north  of  Princeville  is  depositi^d  unconforma- 
bly  ui)on  the  shales  above  coal  No.  7.  This  limestone  is  the  uppermost 
bed  of  rocks  exposed  in  this  part  of  the  county,  and  its  outcrop  is  on 
an  elevated  prairie,  apparently  one  of  the  highest  in  this  vicinity. 

In  traeing  the  various  outcrops  of  the  strata  in  this  county  the  dip  is 
found  to  be  very  slightly  to  the  north-eastward,  and  about  three  fe^t  to 
the  mile.  Hence  No.  6  coal,  which,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Kickapoo 
ranges  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  that  stream, 
is  found  just  below  the  level  of  the  small  creeks  north  of  the  Snatch- 
wine,  while  No.  4  is  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  feet  below  their  beds,  and 
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No.  7  is  the  only  seam  oiiUTopping  above  the  level  of  the  streams,  and 
it  attains  here  a  thickness  of  about  three  feet,  which  is  fully  double 
what  it  will  average  in  the  southern  part  of  the?  county. 

Below  the  level  of  the  Illinois  river  there  is  also  at  least  two  coal 
seams,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  borings  of  Voris  &  Co.,  oppo- 
site Peoria,  and  by  the  Elmwood  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
that  are  of  suflicient  thickness  to  be  worked  successfully  whenever  the 
sui)ply  from  the  higher  seams  becomes  exhausted,  making  in  all  live 
seams  underlaying  nearly  the  whole  of  this  county,  except  the  valleys 
of  the  Kickapoo  and  the  Illinois  river. 

Eco  n  o  mical    Geology. 

Coal, — There  are  but  few  counties  in  the  State  where  so  great  an 
amount  of  coal  can  be  obtained  at  a  minimum  cost  of  mining  as  in  this. 
Coals  No.  4,  6  and  7  outcrop  on  all  the  streams  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  and  can  l)e  worked  in  the  most  econonncal  way  by  horizon- 
tal tunnels  driven  into  the^hill  sides  on  the  natural  outcroj)  of  the 
seams,  while  in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  county,  where 
the  two  i)rincipal  seams  are  below  the  level  of  the  creek  vallejs,  they 
may  be  reached  by  shafts  not  exceeding  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
feet  in  depth.  These  three  coals  have  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about 
ten  feet,  and  will  yield  ten  million  tons  of  coal  to  the  scpiare  mile. 
They  i)robal)ly  underlie  fully  one-half  of  the  entii'e  area  of  the  county; 
and  in  addition  to  these  there  are  probably  two  more,  with  an  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  about  seven  feet,  underlaying  the  whole  area  of  the 
(?ounty,  and  capable  of  yiehling  about  seven  million  tons  of  coal  to  the 
s(pmre  mile.  I  know  of  no  other  county  in  the  State,  except  Fulton, 
where  so  great  an  amount  of  coal  can  be  mined  at  the  same  cost  as 
here,  and  the  facilities  for  transportation  over  the  various  railroads 
centering  at  Peoria,  as  well  as  by  the  Illinois  river,  are  such  as  to  make 
this  one  of  the  most  im[)ortant  coal  producing  sections  of  the  State. 

The  quality  of  tin*  coal  obtained  fronj  tlie  three  seams  now  being 
worked  in  this  county  is  variable,  and  even  from  tlie  same  seam  the 
(piality  varies  sonu»what  at  difllerent  localities.  Most  of  the  coal  now 
mined  in  the  southern  i)art  of  the  county,  and  on  the  lower  (»ourse  of 
the  Kickapoo,  is  from  Mo.  4,  and  the  coal  it  afll'ords  is  somewhat  harder 
than  that  from  either  of  the  other  seams,  and  therefore  a  better  coal  for 
transportation.  The  coal  from  No.  0  is  not  only  softer,  but  freer  fnmi 
pyrite  and  other  impurities,  and  is  an  excelhMit  coal  for  the  smith-s 
forge.  No.  7  also  allbrds  a  soft  coal,  gtMierally  free  from  pyrite,  but 
containing  a  nuich  larger  per  cent,  of  ashes  than  that  from  No.  G.  The 
following  analysis,  by  Messrs.  Blaney  and  Marinek,  of  coals  from 
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this  conuty  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Blaney's  Chemical  lieport,  in  Vol. 
I,  page  27(>.  Tlie  specimens  were  colle(?t<Ml  in  1858  from  mines  worked 
at  that  time,  and  the  owner's  name  was  given  instead  of  the  locality 
where  the  mines  wei-e  located.  The  two  first  are  an  average  of  three 
analyses  of  specimens  from  different  parts  of  the  seam  at  one  locality, 
and  the  last  the  resnlt  of  only  a  single  analysis  : 

Aiken' 8  Mine— {CoaX  No.  4.) 

Rpecitlc  pnvi  ty 1 .  3122 

Ttital  volatile  mat  ten* 36 .9 

Coke «3.1 

106  0 
AN  ALYSIH : 

MolHtnre 103 

Volatile  combustible  mat tera 20 . 9 

Carbou  in  coke 54 . 4 

Anbes 8  7 

103  3 
i?.  noward'8  Mine—C<o.  6.) 

Specific  gravity 1  2571 

Total  volatile  mators 38 . 3 

Coke 61  7 

100.0 
ANALYSIS: 

Moisture 11  3 

Volatile  combustible  matters 27. 1 

Carlxm  in  coke 59 . 5 

Ashes 3  2 

100.0 
Specimen  from  Jsaae  Broum't  laiid— (Seam  No.  7.) 

Speiific  pravity 1  3228 

Total  volatile  matters 37.3 

Coke 62  8 

100.0 
ANALYSIS  : 

Moisture , 12  0 

Vwlatile  combustible  matters 25.2 

Corbou  in  coke 53 . 2 

Ashes 9  6 

100.0 

These  analyses  show  that  No.  G  contiuns  the  largest  amount  of  fixed 
carbon,  and  the  smallest  amount  of  ashes,  while  the  specimen  from  No.  7 
contained  a  smaller  x>er  cent,  of  carbon  and  more  ashes  than  either  of 
the  others.  However,  the  actual  value  of  this  coal  cannot  be  fairly 
judged  from  the  residt  of  a  single  analysis.  At  least  three-quarters  of 
all  the  coal  mined  in  the  c<mnty  at  the  present  time  is  taken  from  No.  4, 
and  the  others  are  only  worked  in  neighborhoods  where  No.  4  is  below  the 
surface,  except  at  some  few  points  where  No.  G  is  mined  in  a  small  way 
for  smith's  coal.  No.  G  is  more  irregidar  in  its  development  than  either 
of  the  others,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  generally  neglected.    When  fully 
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develoi>e(l  it  is  quite  as  thick  as  Xo.  4,  but  the  uiiuer  who  commences 
driftiug  into  this  coal  on  a  promising  outcrop  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
thickness,  will  frequently,  in  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  or  less, 
find  the  coal  gradually  thinning  out  to  one-half  or  less  its  original  thick- 
ness, and  he  becomes  discoiu'aged  at  the  prospect  and  abandons  the 
mine.  But  with  a  good  slate  and  limestone  roof,  this  seam  may  be  pro- 
fitably worked  with  an  average  thickness  of  no  more  than  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  of  coal,  especially  where  it  can  bo  done  by  tunneling 
into  the  hill  sides  along  its  line  of  outcrop. 

No.  4  is  also  more  or  less  subject  to  the  iuten^uptions  commonly  known 
as  "horsebacks,"  but  they  are  seldom  of  any  considerable  extent  ,and 
oifer  no  serious  impediment  to  the  miner.  Outcropping  just  above  the 
level  of  the  T.,  P.  and  W.  Kailroad,  and  also  the  Peoria  branch  of  the 
C,  B.  and  Q.  Eailroad,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kickapoo,  it  offers  the  best 
faeilities  possible  for  obtaining  a  fair  quality  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  coal  at  the  lowest  (;ost  to  those  roads,  for  the  supply  of  the  leijs 
favore<l  regions  on  the  western  borders  of  the  State ;  and  the  amount  of 
coal  now  annually  transi)orted  from  these  mines  is  very  large,  and  is 
c<mstantly  increasing.  xVt  the  Orchard,  Kingston,  Lancaster  and  Liver- 
pool mines,  located  in  the  western  bluff  of  the  Illinois  river,  large  quan- 
tities of  coal  are  annually  taken  out  for  the  supply  of  steamers,  and  for 
transi)ortation  by  the  river  to  points  below. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  No.  7  is  the  principal  coal  out- 
cropi)ing  above  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  and  tJie  lower  seams  can 
only  be  reached  by  shafts,  or  by  an  inclined  tunnel  carried  down  to 
their  level.  This  seam  ranges  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness in  this  part  of  the  county,  and  its  outcrop  may  be  found  on  most 
of  the  small  streams.  It  is  very  regular  in  its  development,  and  aflbrda 
a  coal  of  fair  quality  where  it  is  mined  beyond  the  influence  of  atmos- 
pheric agencies. 

Building  Stone, — Sandstone  of  good  quality  may  be  obtained  from  the 
bed  overlaying  coal  No.  4,  which  at  some  point^s  on  the  Kickapoo  is 
fully  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  outcrops  at  many  points  under  very 
favorable  conditions  for  quarrying.  The  rock  is  a  brown  micaceous,  and 
partly  ferruginous  sandstone,  in  massive  beds,  some  of  which  are  two 
feet  or  more  in  thickness.  It  presents  a  bold  escaii)ment  at  many  points 
where  it  outcrops,  indicating  a  capacity  for  withstanding  well  the  ordi- 
nary influences  of  the  atmosphere.  The  ferruginous  layers  harden  very 
much  on  exposure,  and  would  form  the  best  material  for  bridge  abut- 
ments, and  for  all  other  ])urposes  where  a  ro(!k  was  required  to  with- 
stand well  the  influences  of  frost  and  moisture. 

On  Aiken  and  Griswold's  land,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kickapoo,  on 
section  24,  this  sandstone  has  been  somewhat  extensively  quarried,  and 

— 3:< 
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tbe  bed  presents  a  perpendicular  face  of  solid  sandstone  fully  twenty 
feet  in  thickness.  It  is  rather  soft  when  freshly  quarried  and  can  bo 
easily  dressed,  and  splits  freely  into  blocks  suitable  for  building  and  for 
foundations  walls.  These  quariies  are  located  just  above  the  level  of 
the  railroad  giade,  and  are  very  conveniently  situated  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  stone  by  railroad  to  the  city  of  l^eoria,  or  wherever 
else  it  might  be  in  demand. 

At  Lonsdale's  quarries,  on  section  14,  T.  8  N.,  E.  7  E.,  the  lower  part 
of  the  limestone  affords  a  durable  building  stone,  though  the  layers  are 
not  usually  more  than  from  four  to  six  inches  thick.  This  rock  is  in 
common  use  in  this  part  of  the  county  for  foundation  walls,  and  there 
are  several  small  buildings  in  this  neighborhood  constructed  with  this 
material.  That  portion  of  the  bed  which  affords  a  building  stone  is 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  thickness. 

At  Chase's  quarries,  three  miles  north-east  of  Princeville,  the  lime- 
stone is  nearly  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and  though  for  the  most  part 
thin-bedded,  yet  the  greater  porticm  of  it  can  be  used  for  foundation 
walls,  flagging,  etc.,  and  is  the  only  building  stone  available  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  countv.  The  thickest  lavers  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
here,  as  well  as  at  Lonsdale's,  but  the  middle  and  upper  portion  is  more 
evenly  bedded  at  this  point,  and  may  be  quarried  in  thin  even  slabs  of 
large  size. 

The  limestone  over  coal  No.  G  may  answer  for  rough  foundation  walls 
where  it  can  be  protected  from  the  atmosi)here,  but  is  generally  too 
argillaceous  to  make  a  good  building  stone. 

Iron  Ore, — Concretionary  bands  of  iron  ore  occur  in  the  shales  over- 
laying coals  No.  4  and  7,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  any 
economical  importance.  In  the  south  part  of  the  county,  large  concre- 
tions of  iron  and  clay,  the  former  mostly  in  the  form  of  the  bi-sulphuret, 
are  quite  abundant  in  the  roof  shales  of  No.  4  coal.  Some  of  these  con- 
cretions are  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter. 

Clays, — We  found  no  beds  of  fire  or  potters'  clays  in  connection  with 
the  coal  seams  in  this  county,  that  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  free  from 
foreign  matters  to  be  of  much  value,  but  excellent  brick  clays  are  abun- 
dant, the  subsoil  clays  over  a  large  portion  of  the  uplands  throughout 
the  county  being  used  for  this  purpose,  and  furnishing  an  abundant 
supply  of  brick  of  good  quality  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  best  beds  of 
fire  and  potters'  clays  known  at  the  present  time  in  this  State,  are  asso- 
ciated with  coal  No.  1,  of  our  general  section  of  the  Illinois  Valley  coals, 
given  on  page  5,  of  Volume  111  of  these  reports;  and  should  a  shaft  bo 
sunk  to  that  horizon  in  this  county,  good  clays  may  probably  be  found 
here,  and  mined  successfully  in  connection  with  these  lower  coals. 
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Sand. — The  modified  drift  deposits,  forming:  the  terrace  upon  which 
the  city  of  Peoria  is  mainly  built,  will  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  sand  of  various  qualities,  adapted  to  the  varied  economical  uses  to 
which  this  material  is  applicable,  and  it  will  also  afford  an  excellent 
moulders' sand,  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  all  the  adjacent 
region. 

Gravel, — An  inexhaustible  supply  of  clean  gravel  may  be  obtained 
from  the  gravel  beds  forming  the  bluffs  at  Peoria,  and  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Kickapoo  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  above  the  out- 
let of  that  stream.  All  the  railroads  in  the  State  might  obtain  here  an 
an)i)le  suj)[)ly  of  ballast  for  their  road  beds,  without  greatly  diminish- 
ing the  amount  of  this  material  to  be  found  in  this  county. 

Timber, — There  is  an  ami)le  supply  of  timber  in  this  C(»unty,  the  pro- 
jmrtion  of  timber  and  prairie  land  being  originally  abjut  tiie  same. 
The  timbered  land  is  mostly  contiued  to  the  ridges  and  valleys  of  the 
streams,  though  occasionally  tine  groves  are  nu^t  with  on  the  level  lan<i 
adjacent  to  the  prairie.  The  growth  upcm  the  upland  is  mostly  black 
and  white  oak,  pig-nut  and  shell-bark  hickory,  elm,  linden,  wild  cherry, 
honey  locust,  wild  plum  and  crab-apple;  while  on  the  bottom  lands  and 
the  slopes  of  the  hills,  we  find  white  and  sugar  maple,  black  and  white 
walnut,  pecan,  cottonwood,  sycamore,  ash,  red  birch,  coft'e<?-nut,  hack- 
berry,  mockernut  hickory,  post,  Si)anish  and  swamp  white  oak,  red  bud, 
dogwood,  persimmon,  mulberry,  service  berry,  buckthorn,  three  or  four 
varieties  of  willow  and  box  alder. 

Soil  and  Agriculture, — As  an  agricultural  region  this  county  ranks 
among  the  best  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  The  western  and  northern 
portions  of  the  county  are  mostly  prairie,  and  generally  level  or  gently 
rolling.  The  soil  is  a  dark  chocolate-colored  loam,  ricJi  in  organic  mat- 
ters, and  i)roducing  abundant  crops  annually  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats 
and  barley,  and,  with  judicious  cultivation,  this  kind  of  soil  will  retain 
its  fertiHty  for  an  indefinite  period  of  years,  without  the  ai)plication  of 
artificial  stimulants.  On  the  more  broken  laiuls  adjacent  to  the  streams, 
the  soil  is  of  a  lighter  color,  but  where  it  is  predicated  upon  the  marly 
bexls  of  the  loess,  it  is  still  productive,  and  scarc(»ly  inferior  to  the  best 
prairie  soils.  Where  the  soil  overlies  the  yellow  drift-clays,  the  timber 
is  nu>stly  white  oak  and  hickory ;  the  soil  is  thin,  and  would  be  gieatly 
im[)r()ved  by  an  annual  application  of  manure  liberally  applied.  These 
lands,  however,  produce  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  oats,  and  are  ex<*(»llent 
for  fruit  orchards  and  vineyards.  The  soil  on  the  terrace  and  bottom 
lands  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  generally  very  ])rodu(rtive. 

In  closing  my  report  on  this  county,  1  desire  to  (»xj)i'ess  my  obliga- 
ticms  to  many  of  its  citizens  for  their  earnest  co-operation  and  manifest 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  survey,  and  esj)ecially  to  Mr.  Mark  Aikkn, 
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Dr.  Chapman,  Sidney  PrLsiFER  and  Wm.  Gifford,  Esqrs.,  for  mnch 
valuable  information  and  assistance,  and  to  E.  G.  Johnson  and  family, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  quiet  home  while  at  work  in  the  county.  The  State 
Cabinet  is  also  indebted  to  Wm.  Gifford,  Esq.,  for  several  interesting 
fossils,  collected  by  himself  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  this  county,  and 
to  Capt.  Smith  for  a  tooth  and  part  of  the  jaw-bone  of  a  mammoth, 
found  by  him  in  the  modified  drift  of  the  Peoria  blufts. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

Mcdonough  county. 

Tliis  comity  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  WaiTcu  and  Henderson 
eoiiiities,  on  the  e^ist  by  Fulton,  on  the  south  by  Sc^hnyler,  and  on  the 
went  by  Ilaneoek.  It  contains  a  superfieial  area  of  sixteen  townships, 
or  about  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  square  miles.  The  face  of  the 
coiuitry  is  generally  level  or  gently  rolling,  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  streams,  and  consists  of  broad  prairies  covering  the  most 
elevated  portions  of  the  county,  with  belts  of  timln^r  along  the  valleys 
of  the  streams  and  the  broken  land  adjacent  thereto.  The  prairies 
have  a  gener«al  elevation  of  seventy-live  or  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
valleys  of  the  streams,  and  the  soil  upon  them  is  a  <hirk  chocolate  col- 
ored, sandy  loam,  similar  in  general  charaeter  to  the  prairi(^  soils  of  the 
atljoining  counties,  Jind  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
cereals  usually  cultivated  in  this  climate. 

Timber  is  not  as  abundant  in  this  county  as  in  those  iidjoining  it  tm 
the  east  and  south,  and  covers  less  than  one-third  of  its  entire  area. 
The  principal  varieties  observed  here  were  white,  red,  post,  pin,  black 
and  Spanish  oak,  shell  bark  and  i)ig  nut  hickory,  red  and  slii)pery  elm, 
linden,  buckeye,  white  and  sugar  maple,  Cottonwood,  sycamore,  red 
birch,  hiickbeny,  white  and  red  ash,  honej'  locust,  wild  plum,  crab  ap- 
ple, sassafras,  red  bud  and  dogwood. 

The  principal  streams  in  this  county  are  Crooked  creek  and  its  tribu- 
tanes.  The  east  fork  of  this  stream  travei^ses  the  county  from  north- 
east to  simth-west,  while  the  main  creek  intersects  diagonally  only  the 
south-western  township.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  State  several 
water  mills  were  erectexl  on  this  creek,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  and 
the  adjoining  counties  were  hirgely  dependent  for  many  years  on  the 
water  power  it  afforded  for  their  milling  facilities ;  but  as  the  c^mntry 
was  improved,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  surface  brought  under 
cultivation,  the  supply  of  water  gradually  diminished  from  year  to 
year,  until  many  of  the  old  mill  sites  have  been  abandoned,  or  else 
have  ailded  steam  power  to  supply  the  lack  of  water  during  the  dry 
season. 
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Oe  olo g y  . 

The  geological  fornuitious  appearing  at  the  aiirface  in  this  comity 
comprise  the  Quaternary,  including  the  loess  and  drift ;  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Coal  Measures,  including  the  tliree  lowe^st  seams  of  coal; 
and  the  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  divisions  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestones. 

The  entire  area  of  the  county,  except  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  is 
covered  with  beds  of  Quaternary  age,  ranging  from  thirty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  more  in  thickness,  and  presenting  the  same  general  fea- 
tures that  have  been  given  as  characteristic  of  tliis  formation  in  the 
reports  on  the  adjoining  counties.  Good  natural  exposures  of  these 
beds  are  but  rarely  found  here,  and  the  obs<*rver  is  compelled  to  rely 
mainly  on  such  information  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  well  diggers, 
or  others  engaged  in  surfac>e  excavations,  as  to  their  thickness  and  gen- 
eral character.  In  the  railroad  cut  on  the  north  bank  of  Crooked  creek, 
just  below  Colmar,  the  following  section  of  Quaternary  beds  was  seen  : 

Soil 1  to   2  !W»t. 

Ash  colored,  marly  clay  (loess) 8  to  10     '  * 

RoddiRh  brown  clay 5    '  • 

Sand  and  gravel,  partially  stratified 15  to  20    " 

This  exposure  is  considerably  below  the  general  level  of  the  prairie, 
and  the  beds  seem  to  have  been  subjected  to  some  sifting  process  since 
its  original  deposition,  gi^^ng  to  it  the  general  characteristics  of  "  modi- 
fied drift."  In  the  shafts  of  Colchester  the  drift  clajs  generally  range 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  thickness,  and  consist  of  buft*  or  brown 
clays,  with  gravel  and  boulders,  passing  downward  at  some  points  into 
blue  clays,  or  "  hard  i)an.''  Boulders  of  metamorphic  rocks,  of  various 
kinds,  and  of  all  sizes  up  to  a  diameter  of  two  or  three  feet,  are  s(*at- 
tered  in  considerable  numbers  in  all  the  gulches  and  streams  that  cut 
through  the  drift  beds,  and  are  most  abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
drift  deposits.  No  indication  of  the  presence  of  an  ancient  soil,  under- 
neath either  the  loess  or  the  drift,  was  seen  at  any  of  the  points  visited 
in  this  county ;  nor  did  we  learn  that  it  had  been  observed  by  any  one 
else.  The  wells  are  seldom  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  drift,  and  hence 
aftbrd  no  indications  of  what  may  underlie  the  boulder  clays  in  this 
couutj'. 

At  Bushnell  a  boring  for  coal  passed  through  112  feet  of  these  Qua- 
ternary deposits  before  reaching  the  bed  rock,  in  the  following  order  : 

No.  1.  Soil 2  feot. 

No.  2.  Yellow  clay 12 

No.  3.  Sand 2 

No.  4.  Bine  boulder  clay 61 

No.  .").  Bine  and  yellow  sand So 


1 1 
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This  is  probably  twice  as  mucli  as  the  average  thickness  of  tliese  de- 
Xmsita  in  tliis  county — the  drill  having  evidently  i)enetrated  an  old 
valley,  where  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  of  Coal  >reasnre  strata  had 
been  removed  by  erosion,  and  the  vall(\v  thus  formed  subsecjuently 
tilled  with  the  transported  material.  The  average  thickness  of  the 
drift  dei)osits  in  this  county  probably  does  not  exceed  fifty  feet. 

Coal  Measures, — All  the  uplands  in  the  county  are  underlaid  by  the 
Coal  Measures  except  a  limited  area  on  Crooked  creek,  in  the  soutli- 
western  corner  of  the  county,  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  township 
4  north,  range  4  west,  and  the  s(mth-western  portion  of  township  5 
north,  range  4  west.  The  beds  composing  the  lower  portion  of  the 
the  Coal  Measures,  as  they  are  developed  in  this  county,  give  the  fol- 
lowing section: 

No.  1.  SandHtonoH  and  Handy  Hhalen.  partly  forniginons 20  to  30    ft'ft, 

No.  2.  Band  of  ralcar«>ou8  Hhale,  with  lenticular  niaHsoH  of  dark-bliu*  linipntone,  con- 
taining Ciirdioiiiorpha  MiM^ourientiis 2  to    3 

No.  3.  Coal  No.  3 2  to    3 

No.  4.  Sandy  Hbales  and  .soft  sand.stonw 3,^  to  40       ' 

No.  5.  WuiMh  clay  hIiuIc,  tlllt^d  wit-li  fo-ssil  fcnm J  to   2 

No.  6.  Coal  No.  2 2  to    2^ 

No.  7.  IJiiimiinouM  tire  clay 2       " 

No.  t?.  (iray  clay  .shale 6 

No.  9.  S<'ptaria  linicrttone 3 

No.  10.  Varic;;atod  Hhalcs.  purple.  ytOlow  and  blue li*  to  20 

No.  11.  Sand«tono.  jiaHsiu^  locally  into  .shale 10  to  15 

No.  12.  Coal  No.  1,  MonietinH^M  replaced  with  .slate  or  blue  nhalo 1  to   3 

No.  13.  Fire  clay,  HonietinieH  rephic«'d  by  a  saniiy  shale 2  to   3 

No.  14.  QuartzohO  Mandntonc,  (conglomerate) f)  to  20 


i  t 


t  • 


1 1 


1 1 

i  • 

t « 


These  beds  liave  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  l.")!)  feet,  and  conse- 
quently a  boring  anywhere  in  the  county,  carried  down  to  the  dejith  of 
two  hundred  feet  from  tlie  surface,  would  pass  entirely  through  the 
Coal  Measures,  and  determine  the  amount  of  coal  that  ('ould  be  found 
at  that  point.  No  coal  seam  is  work(Ml  at  the  present  tiiue,  excei)t  No. 
2,  or  the  Colchester  coal ;  and  it  seemed  to  us  (piite  probable  that 
neither  1  nor  3  is  developed  in  this  county  so  as  U)  be  of  any  value  to 
the  industrial  interests  of  its  i)eoi)le.  In  the  vicinity  of  Colchester  the 
limestone  and  calcareous  shale  usually  found  above  coal  No.  l\  outcrops 
in  the  breaks  of  Mie  ravines  west  of  the  town,  but  no  indications  of  the 
presence  of  the  coal  was  seen.  The  concretionary  or  lenticular  masses 
of  (hirk-blue  limestone  were  found  quite  abundant  here,  and  they  af- 
fonhMl  Cardiomorpha  Missotiriensis  in  great  numbers,  asso(tiated  with 
JPisthia  uitiflaj  PmdnviuH  muricaius^  I\  Vrailtniainis^  PUu  rot  inn  aria 
Hphwrulaia^  AricuUtpaivn  rccialaivrarca^  {\m^  or  thrive  s|>ecies  of  small 
(ionlaiitis^  fossil  wood,  and  tin*  si»ine  of  a  fish  f  Listracanthas  hi/stri.rj. 
We  also  obtained  from  one  of  these  limestone  concretions,  associated 
with  the  fossil  wood  above  mentioned,  a  lossil  fruit,  shaped  somewhat 
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like  an  elougateil  pecan  iiut,  the  relations  of  wliicli  have  not  yet  been 
determined.  These  limestone  concretions  have  beeji  found  in  Fulton 
and  Schuyler  counties  overlaying  coal  Xo.  3,  and  aftbrding  most  of  the 
species  of  fossil  shells  obtained  from  it  here;  so  that  there  seems  scarce- 
ly a  doubt  but  that  it  here  represents  the  horizon  of  that  coal.  It  is 
quite  xnobable  that  in  the  eastern,  and  especially  in  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  coal  No.  3  may  be  found  sufficiiently  developed  to 
be  worked  to  advantage.  The  shale  and  sandstone  above  this  coal, 
Ko.  1  of  the  foregoing  secticm,  we  only  saw  in  the  vicinity  of  Colchester, 
where  about  ten  feet  in  thickness  of  sandy,  ferruginous  shales  overlay 
the  limest^one  concretions  above  mentioniKl.  No.  4  of  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion is  well  exposed  on  the  ravines  leading  into  the  east  fork  of  Crooked 
creek,  west  of  Colchester,  but  it  is  everywhere  a  sandy  shale,  with  some 
thin  la  vers  of  sandstone,  but  affords  no  material  of  anv  economical  val- 
ue.  The  calcareous  shale  associated  with  the  limestone  in  No.  2  of  the 
above  section  is,  at  some  i)oiuts  near  Colchester,  cpiite  full  of  small  fos- 
sil shells,  auu)ng  which  the  Spinfer  plmw-convexun  was  the  most  abund- 
ant, associated  with  S.  line^ttus,  Chonetes  mesoloha^  Product uh  murioatm, 
Fleurotomaria  GrayriUeimH^  a  small  Maeroehnlua,  and  fragments  of  a 
Nautilus, 

No.  5  of  the  above  section  forms  the  roof  of  the  Colchester  coal,  and 
is  a  true  clay  shale  at  the  bottom,  and  locally  quite  bituminous,  becom- 
ing sandy  higher  up,  and  gradually  passes  into  the  saiuly  shales  of  No. 
4.  It  contains  ironstone  concretions  similar  to  those  at  blazon  creek 
and  Miuphysboro,  though  usually  not  so  perfectly  tVuined,  and  they 
contain  fossil  ferns  of  the  same  species  found  at  those  localities.  The 
shales  also  are  filled  with  beautiful  ferns,  in  a  remarkably  line  state  of 
preservation  ;  and  this  locality  may  be  reckoned  as  one  among  the  best 
in  the  State  for  collecting  these  beautiful  relics  of  an  ancient  vegetable 
world.  Two  8i)ecimens  of  fossil  insects  and  two  or  three  species  of 
shells  have  Iwen  found  associated  with  the  fossil  ferns  at  this  locality. 
The  following  list  com])rises  all  the  species  of  fossil  plants  that  have 
been  i<lentified  at  Colchester  to  the  present  time:  Xeuropttris  hirtfuta^ 
X,  tenuifolia^  X,  rarinervhj  Akthopteritf  aquilina^  CaUipteru  SulUi'antii^ 
Pecopteriit  squamosa^  P.  villosa^  P.  unita^  F,  plumoHii^  P.  chivrophyUoides, 
Sphenopteris  irregularisj  S,  trifolintaj  HifmenophylHtes  alatuH,  H.  spin- 
osus^  JI.  splenileHH^  H.  OuthierianuSy  H,  thallyformisj  Corilaites  hora^aifo- 
littj  C,  angustifoUa,  iSphcnophyUum  ScMotheimil,  S.  emarginatum^  S*  cor- 
mttunij  Afniularia  longifoUa^  A,  sphennphglloideMj  AsterophyUites  equiseti- 
formisj  Calamitcs  ramosus^  C,  approj^imatus,  C.  unduhitusy  Selaginites 
unchinatutf,  S.  carifoliuSj  Lepidodvndron  diplotegioides^  L.  nlmplvx^  L, 
obomtum^  L.^gracilCj  Ulodendron  majus^  U,  eUipticum^  LepidophloioH  oh- 
vordatunij  Lepidostrobus  princeptf^  Lepidophyllum  auriculutum^  Sigillaria 
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monosfigma,  Stigmaria  JicoideSy  S.  umhonata^  Pinnulariu  capillacea^  Caul- 
opten'n  obteetfij  C\  acantophora^  CarpoUthcs  inulti-striatu^.  Owing  to 
the  tliiiiuess  of  the  eoal,  the  roof  shales  are  removed  in  driving  the 
entries  to  the  mines,  thus  affording  a  fine  opportunity  for  collecting  the 
many  beautiful  fossil  plants  that  they  contain.  The  thickness  of  the 
the  coal  at  this  locality  varies  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches,  and 
at  the  level  of  the  prairie  it  lies  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  feet  below 
the  surface.  On  all  the  branches  west  of  Colchester  the  coal  outcrops, 
and  is  worked  by  tunneling  into  the  hillsides.  The  city  of  Quincy,  as 
well  a^s  most  of  the  small  towns  along  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  railroad  south  of  Bushnell,  have  for  many  years  derived  their 
supplies  of  coal  mainly  fix)m  the  Colchester  mines. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Macomb  the  Colchester  coal  seam  has  not  yet  been 
found  of  sutiicient  thickness  to  be  worked.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
south-west  of  the  town,  a  thin  coal  outcrops  above  the  sandstone  quar- 
ries of  Mr  Stewart,  which  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  the  Colchester  seam, 
though  it  is  here  only  about  one  foot  in  thickness.  This  may  however 
be  an  outcrop  of  the  lower  seam  No.  1,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the 
sandstone  I  believe  it  to  be  No.  2,  thinned  out  here  to  about  one-half  its 
usual  thickness.  In  the  \icinity  of  Colchester  a  very  good  sandstone  is 
found  below  the  coal  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  No. 
11  of  the  foregoing  section.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
san<lst()ne  at  Stewart's,  and  the  old  McLean  quarries  near  Macomb.  A 
section  of  the  beds  exi^osed  in  the  vicmity  of  these  quarries  shows  the 
following  succession  of  strata : 

Thin  coal 1  foot. 

Slialy  oliiy 2  '  * 

Thin  lM*<I<led  HaniUtone 1  to  6  " 

MaNrtivc  «)an(l»tone 10  to  13  " 

HituniinoiLrtAhal»  (coal  Xo.  1  ?) 4  •• 

CarlKuiate  of  irou |  '  * 

Fii  i'-«'lay ^  « • 

Iiitiiinin«>UA  8lat€  or  shales |  ** 

Shall* 5  •• 

The  lunizon  of  coal  No.  1  is  here  occupied  by  bituminous  shales  and 
a  six  inch  band  of  carbonate  of  iron.  In  the  vicinity'  of  Colchester,  at 
most  of  the  outcrops  we  examined,  the  same  horizon  was  represented  by 
dark-blue  shales  (No.  12  of  the  section  previimsly  given),  containing 
nodules  of  iron  ore  inclosing  crystals  of  zinc  blende.  On  the  south-west 
quarter  of  section  24,  town  5  north,  range  4  west,  the  follo^nug  beds 
were  found  exj>osed  in  conne<;tion  with  coal  No.  1 : 

Shaly  HandHtoDO 4  foot. 

Coal  >ro.  I 2  •• 

Fire-cLiy not  «xi)06«»fl 

Shaly  nandntone IC  •  * 

St.  LouiA  linie<)tone C     *• 

—34 
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Although  we  did  uot  flud  this  h)wer  coal  developed  at  iniy  of  the  ex- 
posures examiued  in  the  vicinity  of  Colchestt^r,  yet  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
Horrocks  at  his  tile  and  fire-brick  kiln,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  was  struck  in  one  of  the  pits  sunk  for  fire-clay.  It  was  found 
to  be  about  a  foot  in  thickness  only,  and  was  a.ssociated  with  an  excel- 
lent tire-clay,  and  was  here  about  45  feet  l>elow  coal  No.  2.  Below 
Horrock's  brick  and  tile  kilns  on  the  same  stream,  a  band  of  ferruginous 
sandstone,  or  rather  a  sandy  iron  ore,  w\i8  found,  about  six  inches  in 
thickness,  filled  with  fossil  shells,  among  which  a  large  Discina  was  the 
most  abundant,  associated  with  Hem iproyiites  erenistriaj  Athyris  subtUita, 
Spirifer  opimus,  IS.  KentuckenftiSj  and  some'  other  undetermined  species. 
This  was  no  doubt  a  local  deposit,  and  probably  represent*s  the  band  of 
iron  ore  occurring  in  Schuyler  and  Fulton  counties,  associated  with  coal 
No.  1.  This  band  of  iron  ore  occurs  just  at  the  junction  of  l>eda  num- 
bered 13  and  14  of  the  general  section  of  the  coal-bearing  strata,  on  a  pre- 
ceding page. 

On  section  24,  town  5  north,  range  4  west,  south-west  quarter  of  the 
section,  a  coal  seam  was  opened  as  early  as  1853,  when  we  first  visited 
this  county,  on  land  then  owned  by  3Ir  Lowry.  The  coal  was  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  overlaid  by  a  few  feet  of  shaly 
sandstone.  Below  the  bed  of  coal  there  was  about  sixt^^en  feet  of  sand- 
stone exposed,  and  a  short  distance  up  the  creek  the  concretionary- linu»- 
Btone  is  exposed  underlaying  the  sandstone.  This  I  have  no  doubt  is 
the  lower  coal  (No.  1,)  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  foimd  at  many  points  in 
the  county  ranging  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness. 

At  this  time  coal  was  also  dug  on  Mr.  Thompson's  phK*X3  on  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  1(J,  town  4  north,  range  3  west.  The  seam  at  this 
point  was  thirty  inches  thick,  but  was  only  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the 
(jreek,  with  no  outcrop  of  the  associated  beds.  This  is  also,  without 
doubt,  the  lower  seam,  as  the  concretionary  member  of  the  St.  Louis  lime- 
stone was  found  outcropping  on  the  creek  a  short  distance  below  wlu^re 
the  coal  was  found.  On  the  north-west  quarter  of  section  33,  town  4 
north,  range  3  west,  a  coal  seam  was  opened  and  worked  in  1853  on  lands 
then  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Stoneking.  The  coal  was  w^orked  by  "stripping-' 
in  the  bed  of  a  small  creek,  and  the  coal  ranged  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  in  thickness  an<l  was  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of  gray  shale. 

The^e  two  lower  seams  also  outcrop  on  Job's  creek,  near  Blandensville, 
and  have  been  worked  from  the  first  settlenuMit  of  the  county.  They 
outcrop  also  on  nearly  all  the  tributaries  to  the  east  fork  of  Crookinl 
creek,  and  i>robably  underlie  at  least  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  county.  They  seldom  attain  a  thickness  of  three  feet,  however,  in 
this  portion  of  the  State,  but  they  are  nowhere  more  than  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  below  the  surface  at  the  general 
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level  of  the  prairie.  No.  3,  if  developed  anywhere  in  the  county,  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  eastern  range  of  townshii)S,  and  would  be  the 
first  seam  reached  in  sinking  a  shaft  or  boring  from  the  prairie  level. 

At  Bushnell,  a  boring  for  coal  at  tlie  steam  mill  passed  through  the 
following  beds,  as  r(^resented  by  those  in  charge  of  the  work: 

I.  Soil 2  feet. 

9.  Yellow  clay 12     " 

3.  Sand 2  '* 

4.  Blue  clav  with  iMHildera 61  " 

5.  Blue  and  yellow  Hand 35  '* 

6.  Sandntono 5  " 

7.  Clay  shale li  " 

b.  Black  shale k  " 

9.  Gray  ahale 34  *  • 

10.  Limestone 0     " 

11.  Shale 1     " 

163 

The  beds  numbered  1  to  5  inelusive  belong  to  the  drift,  and  show  au 
aggregate  thickness  of  112  feet,  indicating  the  existence  of  an  old  valley 
here,  in  which  the  Coal  Measures  have  been  cut  away  down  to  a  point 
below  the  horizon  of  the  Colchester  coal,  and  whicjh  was  subsequently 
filled  with  drift  deposits,  and  cousequently  thjit  coal  which  should  have 
been  found  at  a  depth  of  50  to  70  feet  below  the  surface  at  this  point,  was 
not  met  with  at  all.  The  limestone  No.  10  of  tlie  above  section  is  probably 
the  bed  overlaying  the  Seaville  coal.  The  extent  and  direction  of  this 
old  valley  we  have  no  data  for  <letermining  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is 
I)robably  a  lateral  arm  of  the  Si)Oon  ri\'er  valley,  and  most  i)robably 
trends  south-eastwardly  into  the  valley  of  that  stream. 

At  Ti'airie  City  a  boring  was  carried  down  to  the  depth  of  222  feet, 
passing  through  the  following  beds,  as  reported  b}'  Mr.  T.  L.  Magei* : 

1.  Soil  and  di-ift  ckya 36  feet. 

2.  Clay  ahale  or  "tM>uiiKtono." 16  * ' 

3.  Bla<'kHhale i  •• 

4.  CoalXo.  2 1}  •• 

5.  Fire-tluy 4  " 

6.  Shale  and  Handatone 12  '  • 

7.  Clay  hlialo 38  " 

^.  Hard  rock  (limeatone  f) 11  " 

9.  Slialo 4  •• 

10.  White  flint 1  •• 

II.  Shale 10  •• 

12  Coal  No.  1 3  " 

13.  Fireclay 6^   •  • 

14.  Uardrock 0     " 

15.  Clay  ahale fi     •  • 

16.  Saudatoue 4     " 

17.  iJark-uray  ahale 8 

18.  Clay  ahale  (lijcht  colored) 14 

19.  Limeatone  (St.  Louia  bcda) 44^ 


•  I 

•  I 
1 1 


292 
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In  the  foregoing  section  the  beds  numbered  from  2  to  18  inchisive  be- 
long to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  include  the  two  lower  coals.  No.  19  is 
undoubtedly  the  St.  Louis  limestone  which  outcrops  on  Sihmui  river  Just 
below  Seaville,  about  eight  miles  east  of  Praii-ie  City.  At  Lawrence's 
mound,  at  an  elevation  considerably  above  the  sujface  where  the  above 
boring  was  made,  a  coal  seam  three  feet  in  thickness  was  found  in  dig- 
ging a  well,  which  was  probably  No.  3,  ocx^urriiig  here  as  an  outlier  left 
by  the  denuding  forces  which  swept  it  away  from  the  surrounding  ivgion. 
It  lay  immediately  below  the  drift,  with  no  roof  but  gravel,  and  covered 
but  a  limited  area  of  ground. 

At  Macomb,  a  boring,  ciirried  to  the  depth  of  about  1(]0  feet,  laile<i  to 
And  any  coal  of  suilicient  thickness  to  be  of  any  economical  value.  From 
these  experiments  it  would  seem  that  the  lower  coals  in  this  county  are 
not  very  uniform  in  their  development,  and  probably  neither  No.  1  nor 
No.  3  will  be  found  over  any  considerable  area  thick  enough  to  be 
worked  to  advantage,  while  No.  2  is  also  too  thin  to  be  worked  at  some 
points,  though  it  may  be  considered  the  most  persistent  and  reliable 
seam  to  be  found  in  this  county. 

8t  JjOuu  Limefftane. — This  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series 
is  probably  nowhere  in  this  county  more  than  tifty  feet  in  thickness,  and 
consists  first,  of  a  bed  of  light-gray  concreti.^nary  or  brecciated  lime- 
stone, laying  immediately  l)elow  the  lower  sandstone  of  the  Coal  Mea- 
sures ;  and  secondly,  of  a  magnesian  limestone  and  some  bhie  shales  or 
calcareous  sandstones,  constituting  what  is  sometimes  called  the  ''War- 
saw limestones."  On  the  east  fork  of  Crooked  creek,  a  little  north  of 
west  from  Colchester,  the  following  section  of  these  limestones  may  be 
seen: 

No.  1.    Brecciated  light-gray  liniCBtoDO 5  to  20  IVot. 

No.  2.    CalcarcoiiB  Handstone  iu  regular  be<l8 I'-i     '  * 

No.  3.    Bluish  ehale 3     " 


The  magnesian  bed,  which  usually  forms  the  base  of  this  group,  is 
below  the  sui^face  here,  and  generally  ranges  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
thickness.  The  brecciated  limestone  is  very  unevenly  developed,  and 
often  varies  in  thickness  in  a  short  distance  from  five  to  twenty  feet  or 
more.  It  rarely  aftbrds  any  fossils  except  the  common  corals  Lithostro- 
tion  canaden^e  and  L,  proliferum^  silicious  specimens  of  which  are  often 
found  weathered  out  along  the  creeks  where  this  limestone  outcrops. 
No  fossils  were  seen  in  the  calcareous  sandstone,  but  the  nuignesiau 
limestone  that  outcrops  lower  down  on  the  creek,  and  underlies  the  blue 
shale  in  the  above  section,  usually  contains  a  variety  of  BryozoanSy 
among  which  are  the  ArcUimUleH  Wortheni^  Polypora  Varsoviensc^  Semi- 
coaeinium  Keytterlingij  etc. 
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Keol'ul'  Limestone. — This  is  the  lowest  rock  exi)osed  iii  tlie  county, 
and  is  only  found  alonfc  the  bhills  of  Crooked  creek,  in  townships  4  and 
5  north,  ran^e  4  west.  The  upper  part  of  this  formation  is  usually  a 
bluish  ealcareo-argillaeeous  shale,  (;ontainin<i^  silicious  ^eodes  either 
tilUnl  with  a  mass  of  crystaline  (piartz,  or  hollow  and  lined  within  with 
quartz  crystals,  mammilhiry  chalcedony,  calcite  and  dolomite.  Below 
this  /leode  bed  there  is  usually  from  thirty  to  finty  feet  of  clierty  gray 
limestone,  the  layers  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet 
or  nnne,  and  separated  by  i>artings  of  shale.  The  limestone  beds  con- 
sist maiidy  of  the  remains  of  organic  beings,  the  corals,  crinoids  and 
mollusca  that  swarmed  in  countless  numbers  in  the  primeval  ocean,  and 
the  old  quarries  in  this  limestone  atford  a  rich  field  for  the  student  who 
desires  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  varied  and  peculiar  organic 
foiins  of  this  period.  South  of  Colmar  the  grade  of  the  C,  B.  and  Q.. 
railroad  cuts  into  the  upper  part  of  this  limestone  to  the  depth  of  seve- 
ral feet,  and  from  the  material  thrown  (uit  from  this  cut  we  obtained  many 
specimens  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  limestone  in  an  ex<*ellent 
state  of  i)reservation.  The  upp(»r  layers  of  the  limestone  had  bc^Mi 
freely  exposed  to  the  erosive  a(*tion  of  the  water  during  the*  drift  period, 
and  many  of  the  silicious  fossils  were  found  completely  weathered  out 
from  the  shaly  limestones,  and  in  a  most  perfect  state  of  i)reservation. 
Among  the  fossils  found  at  this  locality  were  many  specimens  of  Zaph- 
rentis  dalii,  Spirlfer  Keokuk^  S.h'nealua,  S.sKh-orhieularh^  A(/arivocriniis 
AmericaniiH^  ActinocnnuH  bi-turbhtaftis^  Ci/athocrinus  Htellatu^^  Archimid^s 
Oicenana^  ITemipronitc^  vrnilsfria,  PhiUipsia  Portlockiij  several  species 
of  lish  teeth,  etc.  The  lower  jmrtion  of  this  limestone  is  usually  below 
the  level  of  the  creek  bottoms,  but  the  up|)er  portion  is  well  exposiMl  on 
the  main  creek  inT.4  N.,  U.  4  W.,and  on  the  east  fork  iuT.o  N.,K.  4  W. 
In  the  r(?gion  south  of  Colmar  th(^  geodiferous  shales  and  the  St.  Lt)uis 
limestones  have  all  been  removed  by  denudation  bef(ue  the  depost  of 
the  drift,  and  the  boulder  clays  now  rest  directly  upon  the  ui>per  jmrt  of 
the  Keokuk  linn»stone.  A  complete  vsection  of  all  the  Hmestones  below 
the  Coal  Measures  in  this  county  would  show  the  following  order  of  suc- 
cession and  thickness : 

Li^ht-jiray  l)rvt;«'iatod  liiiu*«tonc 5  Ut  tiO  fn-t. 

i!alf«re<uis  Han<lHtono 12     •  • 

MH;;ni>riinn  HinfHtout'  and  nhalt* 10  "  l*i     " 

GiMMlit'enniH  Hhalt'H  of  the  Ki'okuk  ImmIh 4 *^  "  :M)     " 

Li^lit  jji-ay  cherty  liintvitouo \Vi  • '  40     " 

1]  V  o  n  o  m  i  v  a  J    G  e  o  1  o  (j  //  . 

Voal, — As  may  be  seen  from  a  i^erusal  of  the  foregoing  i>ages,  a  large 
portion  of  this  county  is  underlaid  with  coal,  and  although  the  seams 
that  an*  found  here  are  nuu*h  thinner  than  stune  of  those  that  outt'rop 
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in  Schuyler  and  Fulton  counties,  yet  tliey  have  not  only  furnished  an 
abundant  supply  of  ooal  for  home  con  sum  i>t  ion,  but  for  many  years 
have  furnished  many  thousands  of  tons  annually  for  shipment  south 
an<l  west  to  the  adjoining  counties.  The  shipment  from  Colchester 
alone  for  the  years  1806  and  '67  was  about  500,(MK)  tons  per  annum,  and 
the  i)roduct  of  the  mines  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  coal 
obtained  here  is  of  excellent  quality  if  taken  out  at  some  distanc^>  from 
the  outcrop,  wiiere  it  has  not  been  exi)osed  to  atmospheric  influences. 
The  coal  is  tolerably  hard,  bright,  an<l  comparatively  free  from  pyrite, 
and  breaks  freely  into  cubic  blocks  when  mined.  An  analysis  of  this 
coal  by  Mr.  Henry  Pkattkn,  as  i-ei)orted  in  Dr.  Xorwood's  »*Analy- 
ses  of  Illinois  Coals,"  gave  the  following  result : 

SptJciflc  gravity 1 .  290 

LofM  in  coking 41.3 

Total  weight  of  coke 58  8 

100  0 
analymj*. 

Moisture 5.4 

Volatile  mat  tera 35  8 

Carbon  in  coke 56. S 

Asbes  (li;»ht-gray) 2  0 

100  0 
Carbon  in  coal 60.10 

This  analysis  shows  this  to  be  one  of  the  best  coals  in  the  State,  and 
its  freedom  from  pyrite  luus  always  made  it  a  favorite  coal  with  the 
blacksmiths  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties.  The  coal  from  the 
lower  seam  is  usually  harder  than  that  from  the  Colchester  seam,  and 
less  uniform  in  quality.  Its  thickness  is  also  more  variable,  and  fre- 
quently the  coal  is  wanting  altogether,  and  its  place  occupied  by  bitu- 
minous shales.  Nevertheless,  it  sometimes  attiiins  a  thickness  of  three 
feet,  as  at  Seaville,  in  Fulton  county,  and  the  coal  obtained  there  is  of 
a  fair  quality.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  seam  may  be  found  in  some 
of  the  eastern  townships  in  this  county,  as  thick  as  it  is  at  Seaville, 
and  if  so,  it  might  be  worked  to  advantage,  as  its  depth  below  the  sur- 
face woidd  probably  nowhere  exceed  two  hundred  feet. 

No.  3,  if  found  at  all  in  this  county,  would  be  met  with  in  the  upper- 
most layers  of  the  bed  rock,  and  immediately  underneath  the  boulder 
cliiys,  excei)t  at  a  few  x>oints,  where  it  might  be  overlaid  by  a  few  l(H?t 
of  sandstone  or  sand^'  shale.  It  is  less  persistent  in  its  development, 
however,  tlnin  either  of  those  below  it,  but  its  proper  horizon  may  be 
readily  recognized  by  the  dark-blue  limestone  and  bituminous  shales 
that  are  nearly  always  present,  even  when  there  is  no  deveh)pment  of 
the  coal  itself. 

A  boring  carried  down  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet  woidd  i)robably 
pass  entirely  thiough  the  Coal  Measures  in  any  portion  of  the  county. 
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and  in  tlio  western  part  the  snbonlinate  limestones  would  be  reached 
at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ^^^'^  ^^^^  ^^*^^*  When  the  light-^ray 
breceiated  limestone  of  the  St.  Louis  group  is  reached,  it  is  useless  to 
bore  further  in  searc'h  of  coal,  and  this  limestone  is  so  decidedly  differ- 
ent in  its  appearance  from  any  of  the  limestones  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Coal  Pleasures,  that  an  expert  wonld  tind  no  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing it,  even  by  the  smallest  fragments  taken  up  by  the  sand  pump.  * 
Hence,  it  forms  a  reliable  guide,  both  where  it  outcrops  and  where  it 
may  be  reached  by  the  drill,  and  determines  the  point  below  which  no 
coal  can  be  found. 

Fireclay. — The  fire-clay  under  the  ( 'olchester  coal  has  been  used  by 
^fr.  llorrocks,  at  his  kiln  west  of  the  town,  for  the  manufacture  of 
drain  tile,  fire-brick,  etc.,  but  recently  he  has  obtained  a  better  quality 
of  fire-clay  by  sinking  a  shallow  shaft  down  to  the  lower  or  Xo.  1  coal, 
which,  at  his  kiln,  is  about  forty-five  feet  below  the  Colchester  seam. 
The  horizon  of  this  lower  coal  furnishes  an  excellent  article  of  fire  and 
potters'  clay  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  and  it  may,  no  doubt,  be 
found  at  many  points  in  this  county,  besides  the  one  where  it  is  at 
l>resent  worked. 

Inni  Ore, — There  is  a  band  of  iron  ore,  very  generally  developed  in  con- 
nection with  coal  No.  1,  and  indications  of  its  presence  were  observed 
at  several  points  in  this  county,  though  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
justify'  an  attempt  to  work  it  at  the  present  time.  On  the  creek  below 
llorrock's  brick  kiln  it  is  about  six  inches  thi(;k,  but  too  sandy  to  b(i  of 
UHU'h  value,  even  if  the  (pnintity  was  greater.  On  the  creek  west  of 
JVfacomb,  a  band  of  very  pure  iron  ore  occurs,  about  six  inches  thick, 
and  it  is  (piite  ])robable  it  may  be  found  somewhere  in  the  county  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  be  of  some  economical  imjHU-tance.  In  Schuyler 
county,  there  are  two  or  three  bands  of  ore  associated  with  this  sanu* 
coal,  attaining  there  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  two  feet,  and 
yielding  on  analysis  about  .l^  \Htr  cent,  of  ju'otoxide  of  iron.  The  ore  is 
an  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron,  and  compares  favorably  in  (puility 
with  the  best  Tennsylvania  ores. 

On  Mr.  1).  C.  Flinfs  place,  in  Mound  township,  a  <leposit  of  bog  iron 
ore  of  good  (juality  is  found,  which   is  reported  to  be  several  feet  in 
thickness,  but  the  area  covered  by  it  has  not  Ix^en  ascertained.     Should 
it  i)rove  sufli<*iently  (extensive,  and  as  pure  as  the  sample  sent  to  my 
oflic(*,  it  is  a  valuable  deposit. 

HnUdhiij  Stone, — The  central  and  western  portions  of  the  county  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  freestone  from  the  sandstone  bed  intervening 
between  coals  No.  1  and  2.  This  is  usuallv  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in 
thickness,  the  ui)per  part  thin-bedded  and  quarrying  out  in  thin,  even 
slabs  suitable  for  flags,  while  the  lower  part  is  quite  massive,  and  splits 
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evenly.  At  Stewart's  quarries,  two  miles  west  of  Macomb,  there  is 
about  twelve  feet  in  thickness  expose*!  in  the  faee  of  the  (juarry.  Tlie 
rock  is  a  rather  coarse-grained  sandstone,  nearly  white  in  color,  and 
furnishes  a  very  durable  material  for  f<mndation  walls,  and  is  also  easily 
cut  and  may  be  advantageously  use^l  for  all  ordinary  architectural  [)ur- 
poses. 

At  these  quarries  the  rock  is  very  massive,  but  at  the  old  McLean 
quarries,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Stewart's,  the  sand- 
stone is  more  regularly  bedded,  the  layers  varying  from  four  to  twelve 
inches  or  more  in  thickness.  This  sandstone  is  the  equivalent  of  that  on 
theT.yP.  and  W.  Railroad  west  of  Seaville,  in  Fulton  county,  and  is  very 
similar  in  quality.  Some  of  the  beds  seem  to  be  sufficiently  even-tex- 
tured for  grindstones.  The  magnesian  aiul  arenaceous  beds  of  the  St. 
liouis  group  will  aftbrd  the  best  material  for  culverts  and  bridge  abut- 
ments that  can  be  found  in  the  State,  as  they  are  scarcely  at  all  aft*ecte«l 
by  the  action  of  frost  and  moisture.  The  gray  limestones  of  the  Keokuk 
series  make  a  durable  building  stone  if  protectetl  from  water,  but  split 
to  fragments  on  exjiosure  to  ordinary  atmospheric  agencies.  The  bn»c- 
ciated  limestone  will  make  an  excellent  macadamizing  mat(?rial  for 
the  constructicm  of  turnpike  roads,  or  for  ballasting  our  railroiuls. 

Limestone  for  Lime. — Good  limestone  for  burning  into  quicklime  may 
be  obtained  from  the  lower  division  of  the  Keokuk,  and  from  the  brec- 
ciated  bed  of  the  St.  Louis  group.  Where  the  former  is  used,  it  should 
be  selei'ted  with  some  care,  as  a  portion  of  the  beds  contain  too  large  a 
per  cent,  of  argillaceous  or  silicious  matter  to  slack  readily  when  burned, 
and  would  yield  only  an  inferior  (pmlity  of  lime.  The  light-gray,  semi- 
crystalline  layers  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  and  will  make  a  ipiick- 
lime  of  good  quality.  The  brecciated  limestone  is,  however,  in  many 
respects,  the  best  rock  in  the  <M)unty  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  usually  a 
nearly  juire  carbonate  of  lime  in  its  composition,  and  can  be  burncMl  at 
less  expense  and  m«akes  a  quicklime  of  superior  quality.  This  limestone 
may  be  found  on  most  of  the  tributaries  of  Crooked  creek,  and  on  the 
east  fork  as  far  north  as  the  vicinity  of  Colchester. 

Sand  and  Clay  for  Brialc. — The  subsoil,  where  it  is  predicated  upon 
the  marly  beds  of  the  loess,  supplies  these  materials  in  nearly  the  right 
proportion  for  the  brick  yaixl ;  and  when  deficient  in  sand,  this  may  be 
easily  supplied  either  from  the  civek  bottoms  or  sandy  beds  interstrati- 
iied  with  the  drift  (days.  These  materials  are  so  universally  distributed 
thcat  there  is  scarcely  a  neighborhood  in  the  county  where  they  may  not 
be  n^adi^y  found  at  hand. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — There  is  not  much  variety  in  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  soils  in  this  county,  and  there  is  no  considerable  portion  of 
its  surface  that  will  n<»t  bring  good  crops  of  the  various  cereals  usually 
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(Hiltivate<l  ill  tliis  latitude,  witliout  otlior  stimulants  than  those  contained 
in  tlie  soil  its<»lf.  The  juairio  soil  is  a  dark,  chocolate-colored  loam,  ap- 
pi»ariu^  n(»ar]y  black  when  wet^  and  produces  excellent  crops  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  grass,  and  where  a  projier  rot^ition  of  croi)S  has 
been  the  rule,  no  perceptible  decrease  in  the  annual  product  has  been 
observed,  even  on  lands  that  have  been  under  constant  cultivation  for 
the  last  twenty-live  or  thirty  years.  The  timbered  lands  are  generally 
confine*!  to  the  creek  valleys,  and  broken  ridges  luljacrent  thereto.  The 
soil  on  these  timbered  ridges  is  usually  thin,  but  they  are  excellent  fruit 
lands,  and  will  produce  fair  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  clover,  but  they 
re<piire  manuring  if  Rubje<;t<Hl  to  long-continued  cultiv^ation.  These  thin 
soils  are  predicated  upon  the  boulder  clays,  and  the  timber  growth  is 
mainly  black  and  white  oak,  and  hickory;  and  their  uneven  surface  doe^ 
not  retain  the  vegetable  and  animal  matters  that  are  annually  deposited 
upon  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the^se  are  swept  away  by  the  annual 
rains  into  the  adjacent  valleys,  while  on  the  level  prairies  they  are 
retained,  and  add  from  year  to  year  their  fertilizing  properties  to  the 
soil.  The  bottom  lands  on  Crooked  creek  are  very  limited  in  extent, 
and  are  mostly  subject  to  overflow.  Th(»y  alford  some  line  timber,  the 
vaiieties  of  which  have  been  enumerated  on  a  preceding  page. 
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MONKOE    (M)UNTY. 

.  Tlie  county  of  Monroe  ('omprirtes  an  irregnlar-sliaped  trian«jular  area 
on  the  south-western  borders  of  tlie  State,  einbracint^  about  three  hun- 
dred and  ei|j:lity  scjuare  miles.  It  is  bounde<l  on  the  north  and  east  by 
St.  Clair  and  Eandolph  counties  and  the  Kaskaskia  river,  and  on  the 
south  and  west  by  Randolph  county  and  the  ^lississippi  river. 

It  presents  considerable  diversity  of  surface,  the  re|2:ion  adjacent  to 
the  river  blufls  being  (piite  liilly  and  broken,  while  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  county  is  comparatively  level,  and  aftords  a  considerable  area  of 
excellent  farming  lands.  In  that  part  of  the  county  underlaid  by  the 
St.  Ijouis  limestone,  comprising  most  of  the  central  and  south-western 
portions  of -the  uplands,  **  sink-holes  ^  are  so  numerous  as  to  ivnder  the 
land  nearly  valuless  for  agricultural  puri)oses.  These  '*  siuk-holes '-  Kre 
funnel-shaped  depressions  in  the  drift  clays  overlaying  the  bed-rock, 
leading  down  to  a  crevice  or  cavern  in  the  limestone  below,  through 
which  the  water  that  falls  upon  the  surface  tinds  an  outlet  iuto  the  ad- 
jacent streams.  They  are  often  fifty  feet  or  more  in  def)th,  with  an 
open  crevice  at  the  bottom  leading  into  a  yawuing  chasm  or  cavern  be- 
neath the  surface.  Occasionally  the  crevice  at  the  bottom  l)econies 
filled  up  with  the  clayey  sediment  that  washes  iuto  it,  and  suiall  ponds 
of  water  are  thus  fonned,  souie  of  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  Waterloo, 
cover  an  area  of  several  acres,  and  are  tilled  with  fish. 

The  principal  streams  in  Monroe  county  are  Fountain  creek,  which 
rises  in  the  highlands  south  of  Waterloo,  and  runs  in  a  north-westerly 
course  until  it  enters  the  American  bottom,  and  from  thence  south- 
westerly, emptying  into  the  Mississippi  n(»ar  Ifarrisonville;  IIors(»,  creek, 
which  intersects  the  southern  portion  of  the  county ;  and  I*rairi(»  du 
Long  creek,  which  waters  the  eastern  portion,  both  emptying  into  the 
Kaskaskia  river. 

This  county  was  originally  heavily  timbered,  there  being  but  three  or 
four  small  prairies  in  its  eastern  portion,  the  largest  of  which  are  New 
Design  praii'ie,  Prairie  du  Long,  and  Prairie  du  Rond,  none  of  which 
exceed  an  area  of  three  or  four  square  miles  in  extent.    The  timber 
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upon  the  uplands  consists  mainly  of  the  usual  varieties  of  oak  and 
hickory  on  the  broken  lands,  with  the  addition  of  elm,  black  walnut, 
hackbcrry,  wild  chi^rry,  honey  locust  and  linden,  on  the  more  level  por- 
tions in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 

The  western  ])ortion  of  the  county,  embracing;:  nearly  one-fourth  of  its 
entire  area,  is  included  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  American  Bottom," 
which  extends  alonjji^  the  eastern  bank  of  the  ^Fississippi  river  from  Al- 
ton, in  ^ladison  county,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  in  Randolph 
(•ounty,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles.  The  avera^ife  width  of  this 
aUnvial  l)elt  in  tliis  county  is  about  four  mdes,  and  its  extent  from  north- 
west to  south-east  souiethins^  over  thirty  miles.  These  bottom  lands 
an?  (exceedingly  fertile,  and,  except  for  their  occasional  overflow,  would 
rank  among  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  State.  There  are  several 
line  lakes  in  this  portion  of  the  (H>unty,  among  which  are  Moredock, 
Kidd,  and  the  Grand  Coule  lakes,  with  some  others  of  less  note.  Some 
of  these  are  fed  maiidy  by  subterranean  streams,  which  find  their  way 
through  the  fissures  and  caverns  of  the  limestones  underlaying  the  ad- 
jacent highlands,  and  the  water  is  quite  clear,  i)resenting  a  x)leasing 
contrast  to  the  turbid  waters  of  the  ^Mississippi.  They  are  filled  with 
fish,  and  are  favorite  resorts  for  the  sportsman  both  for  hunting  and 
fishing.  These  bottom  lands  are  for  the  most  part  heavily  timbered 
with  Cottonwood,  ash,  elm,  sycamore,  black  and  white  walnut,  hack- 
berry,  linden,  honey  locust,  pecan,  persimmon,  soft  maple,  water  and 
S])anish  oaks,  hickory,  wild  cherry  and  cott'ee-nut. 

iSuperJidal  Dejwffits. — The  highlands  in  this  county  are  covered  with 
a  variable  thickness  of  drift  clays  and  loess,  usually  ranging  from  ten 
to  sixty  feet,  and  at  some  few  points  near  the  river  blutts  attaining  a 
maximum  thickness  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet.  The  loess  is 
mostly  restricted  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs,  and  often  forms 
mound-like  elevations  on  their  summits  of  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  hight. 
It  consists  of  a  buff-colored,  sandy  loam,  often  filled  with  bleached 
fresh  water  and  land  shells,  and  is  sufficiently  coln^rent  to  retain  its 
position  in  perpendicular  walls  on  either  side,  when  an  artificial  cut  is 
made  through  it.  It  forms  the  bald,  treeless  knobs  that  constitute  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  scenery  of  our  jirincipal  western  rivers.  At 
Salt  lick  Point  the  slope  above  the  limestone  measures  125  feet ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  whole  of  this  is  formed  by  sui)erficial 
deposits,  or  in  pai*t  by  a  hidden  nucleus  of  lime.stone  ;  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  drift  clays  and  loess  are  here  at  least  a  hundred  feet 
in  thickness. 

At  Mr.  Stumpt^s  place,  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  a,  T.  2  S.,  R.  10  W., 
on  sinking  a  well  near  his  dwelling  about  thirty  feet  of  yellow  drift  clay 
was  passed  through,  l>elow  which  was  a  black  peaty  soil  with  fragments 
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of  wood.  This  was  underlaid  by  seven  or  ei^ht  feet  of  liard  bine  elay. 
This  is  the  oply  place  wliere  a  true  soil  under  the  drift  clays  was  I'C- 
ixnted  to  me  hi  this  county ;  but  it  is  quite  probable  the  ssinie  thing 
occurs  at  other  points,  the  interesting  fact  bein^  overlooked,  or  not  con- 
sidered worthy  of  especial  attention  by  those  who  have  hjid  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  it. 

Good  exi)osure8  of  drift  were  met  with  along  the  bluffs  of  the  small 
creek  west  of  Columbia,  where  it  seems  to  be  tifty  feet  or  more  in  thick- 
ness, and  consists  of  buff  or  brown  clay  at  the  top,  with  bluish  or  pur- 
l)le  beds  at  the  bottom,  the  whole  containing  small  pebbles  of  metamor- 
pliic  rocks,  and  occasionally  boulders  of  the  same  material  of  consid- 
erable size,  but  rarely  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter.  Where  the  ex- 
posures occurred  near  the  outcrop  (»f  the  gieen  and  purple  shales  of  the 
(yhester  group  the  lower  be<ls  of  drift  seemed  to  approximate  clos(*.ly  to 
these  shales  in  color,  indicating  tlie  source  from  which  they  have,  in 
part  at  least,  been  derived. 

Stratijied  liocJc^. 

The  paleozoic  formations  ani  largely  represented  in  this  county,  inclu- 
ding all  the  usual  subdivisions  of  that  age,  from  the  lower  Coal  Mea- 
sures to  the  middle  of  the  Trenton  limestone,  except  the  Devonian  and 
Upper  Sihirian,  which  are  w^anting  at  the  only  lo<5ality  where  they  should 
api)ear,  leaving  a  hiatus  in  the  sequence!  of  the  strata,  and  allowing  the 
shales  and  shaly  lime^stones  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  to  rest 
directly  upon  Lower  Silurian  strata. 

There  are  two  decided  axes  of  disturbance  in  this  county,  the  most 
northerly  of  which  intersects  the  Mississijipi  bluffs  Just  over  the  line  in 
St.  Clair  county,  and  alnnit  three  miles  north-west  of  ( -oliimbia,  and 
extending  thence  about  south  20  deg.  east,  passers  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward of  that  town,  and  to  the  westward  of  Waterloo,  forming  the  high 
ridge  on  which  the  old  stage  road  runs  between  these  points.  The  nu- 
cleus of  this  axis  is  the  Keokuk  limestone,  which  may  be  seen  well  ex- 
l)Osed  on  a  small  creek  intersecting  this  axis  about  half  a  mile  east  of 
Columbia.  There  is  about  lifty  feet  of  this  limestone  exposed  here,  the 
upper  forty  feet  consisting  of  coarse,  thin  bedded,  brown ish-giay  and 
cherty  limestones,  containing  Spiri/er  Keokuk^  S.  m^glvetux,  and  Arvhime- 
dcH  Owennnaj  while  the  lower  t(Mi  feet  of  the  exposure  consists  of  blue 
calcjireo-argillaceous  shales,  with  small  geodes  of  quartz,  the  whole 
probably  representing  the  geodiferous  beds  of  this  group  at  more  north- 
ern localities. 

Immediat<?ly  west  of  this  outcrop  the  overlaying  St.  Louis  limestone 
dips  west  20  deg.  south  at  an  angle  varying  from  20  to  30  clegs.,  wliile 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  axis  the  dip  in  the  oi)positc  direction  varies 
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from  8  to  12  (lt»jjr«.  Tin's  axis  forms  a  vsyiidinal  trough  or  valley  on  its 
western  side,  ext(Mi(lin«»'  from  tlio  river  blutls  north-west  of  Columbia  to 
the  vicinity  of  Waterloo,  with  a  varying  width  of  from  one  to  three 
miles,  in  which  an  outlier  of  eoal  has  been  deposited,  hereaft(T  to  be 
described.  The  ibllowin^  wcjod  cut  will  j»ive  a  general  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  beds  in  this  part  of  the  cimnty  and  the  relation  of 
the  Coal  Measures  to  the  underlayin<(  limestones.  The  section  repre- 
sented by  the  cut  crosses  the  beds  from  luuth  to  soutli,  and  extends* 
from  the  Coal  Measures  in  the  edge  of  8t.  Clair  county  east  of  (Colum- 
bia westwardly  to  the  river  bluflls,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles: 


a,  (.'oal  MesiHurrM;  b,  St.  L<uii8  LiiuoHtoiie ;  c,  Clu'slrr  (Jnnip ;  </,  Keukiik  Group. 

From  an  examination  of  this  section  it  will  be  seen,  that,  at  its 
northern  extremity,  the  Coal  M<»asures  rest  directly  upon  the  St.  Louis 
limestone,  while  in  thesyiu'linal  basin  the  coal  holds  its  normal  position, 
overlaying,  though  unconformabiy,  th(»  Chester  group.  From  these 
facts  we  may  infer  that  the  <listurbance  in  the  underlaying  limestones 
took  place  anterior  to  the  coal  epoch,  and  that  the  beds  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  axis  were  subjected  to  erosive  agencies,  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  Chester  group,  including  a  thickness  of  at  least  one  huudred  and 
fifty  or  two  Inuulred  feet  of  strata,  were  entirely  renu>ved,  so  that  the 
subsecpuMitly  deposited  Coal  Measures  rest  directly  upon  the  8t.  Louis 
linu\stone.  Evidences  of  the  powerfid  action  of  erosive  agencies  im- 
mediately antecedent  to  the  coal  ejioeh,  have  been  observed  in  other 
pcu'tions  of  the  State,  but  no  h)cality  has  been  noticed  where  so  great  a 
thickness  of  strata  has  been  rcMuoved  by  such  agencies  as  in  this  vicinity. 

The  other  axis  to  which  we  have  relerre<l,  crosses  the  Mississipj)i  in 
the  vicinity  of  Platin  rock,  in  Missouri,  when*,  according  to  the  section 
of  Dr.  SuTMARl),  given  in  Vol.  1  of  the  Missouri  n^port,  page  145,  the 
St.  Peter's  sandstone  (or  Saccharoidai  samlstone  of  that  report,)  is  ele- 
vate<l  above  the  river  level,  an<l  there  forms  the  uuijhMisof  an  anti-clinal 
axis,  and  although  the  dip  and  strike  of  the  beds  at  that  [>oint  are  not 
given  in  the  report  above  n»ferre<l  to,  yet  it  seems  quite  probable  that 
the  elevation  of  tin*  Trenton  limestone  above  the  surfa<'e  at  Salt-Ii<*k 
IN)int,  in  this  county,  is  bnt  a  continuation  of  the  sanu*  axis,  which 
brings  up  the  nnderlaying  sandstone  on  the  Missouri  shore.  This  axis 
<loes  not  aj»i)ear  to  extend  very  far  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  bluffs 
in  this  county,  and  tin*  Trenton  limeston**  only  api>ears  along  the  base 
of  tin*  blutfs  for  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  when  it  sinks  rapidly 
below  the  surface,  iind  is  n*place<l  by  the  overlaying  shales  and  lime- 
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Htones  of  the  Lower  Carboiulerous  series,  the  Devonian  and  ri)per  Silu- 
rian systems  being:  both  unrepn^sented  at  tliis  jioint. 

The  following  section  will  show  the  relative  position  and  comparative 
thickness  of  the  stratified  rocks  in  this  county  : 

No.  1.  Coal  Mpa*»uroa 4<)  to  ')<)  IVet . 

No.  a.  Chester  group lOfl  to  UoO 

No.  3.  Upper  St.  Loni8  limcAtouo 140  to  150 

#No.  4.  Lower  St.  Louifl  or  Waniaw  b«Ml8 1*20  to  l'.W 

No.  5.  Keokuk  limesttme 150 

No.  G.  RarliiigtoD  liiucHtone T."*  to  lOo 

No.  7.  Kiiiderh(M)k  Knuip eO  to  1(K) 

No.  e.  Tninton  linietttoiie  <in  part) 1 -"O     " 

The  aggregate  thickm\ss  of  these  roitks  may  be  estinuited  at  alK)ut  one 
thousand  feet,  and  they  rei)resent  a  very  large  jmrtiou  of  the  whole 
paleozoic  series  below  the  Coal  Measures,  as  that  series  is  developed  iu 
Southern  llluiois. 

Coal     Men  su  res. 

An  outlier  ft*om  the  main  coal  field,  in  St.  Clair  county,  impinges 
on  the  county  line  immediately  north  of  Columbia,  and  at  some  points 
probably  extends  a  little  over  the  line  into  this  county,  following 
very  nearly  the  trend  of  the  county  line.  The  mines  worked  at  this 
locality  are  known  as  llenckler's  mines,  being  owned  and  worked  by 
Mr.  II.  F.  Henckler,  of  Columbia,  and  are  located  on  sections  13  and 
14,  township  1  south,  ninge  10  west,  and  are  mostly  in  St.  Clair 
county.  The  (!oal  obtained  here  is  a  good  block  coal,  ami  if  on  further 
examination  it  proves  to  Ik»  sutiiciently  uniform  in  its  development  to 
admit  of  successful  mining,  it  will  prove,  from  its  proximity  to  the  iron 
furnaces  at  south  St.  lionis,  a  valuable  ac(|uisition  to  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  this  )>ortion  of  the  State.  The  (!oal  rests  directly  upon  the 
St.  Louis  limestone,  with  only  a  few  inches  of  dark  cohued  clay  shale 
between,  and  the  coal  seems  to  follow  the  inecjualities  of  tin*  limestone 
surface  on  which  it  rests,  and  at  one  point  in  the  mine  it  was  seen  to 
ris(^  abrui)tly  to  the  hight  of  about  six  feet  with  the  elevation  of  the 
limestone  tioor  on  which  it  rested,  and  as  suddenly  sink  again  to  its 
former  level.  The  main  i)oint  to  be  determined  is,  whethtT  ihest*  in 
equalities  may  not  be  so  frequent,  and  sometimes  so  great,  as  to  cut  ot!* 
the  coal  entirely,  and  thereby  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  mining.  The 
seam  is  about  three  feet  thick,  when  fully  developed,  and  ranges  usually 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  quite  free  from  pyrite,  and 
presents  all  the  essential  characters  of  a  true  block  coal.  It  is  overlaid 
by  a  few  feet  of  argillaceous  lime.stone,  parsing  locally  into  calcareous 
shales,  above  which  we  found  a  stratum  of  soft  porous  limestone  about 
two  feet  thick,  that  appeared  as  though  it  had  l>een  subjected  to  a  pro- 
ce>w  of  leachir.g,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  calcareous  matter  had 
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been   removed,    tli(*   stone   now  i)n»seiitin;L»'   the   appearance  of  a  soft 
porons  eliert.     It  contained  numerous  casts  of  fossil  shells. 

Tliis  coal  has  been  stniek  at  numerous  ])oints  in  this  nei<;fhborliood  in 
sinking  Avells,  the  ji;:eneral  tren<l  of  the  outcrop  being  to  the  south-east. 
At  >rr.  Snyder's  phice,  on  the  south-east  ipiarter,  section  27,  township  1 
south,  range  1)  west,  it  outcrops  in  the  blutis  of  Prairie  du  Long  creek, 
and  has  been  worked  in  a  small  way  for  several  years.  The  beds  ex- 
posed here  attbrd  the  following  section  : 

Xo.  1.  NiHliilar  aii'tiillai't'ouH   liim^rttoin* 4  to  6  f»'t't. 

No.  2.  Slopo  with  )mrtial  oulcroim  <»f  shiilc 15  tx>  20     * ' 

No.  3.  Compart  bluish-gray  limestone \i 

No.  4.  (;niy  «hale 1      "    3  iu 

No.  5.  Artiillacooiis  limcstimo *2     • '    6  in 

No.  fi,  BitiiminoiiH  slialt" 2 

N<».  7.  Coal 3 

No.  8.  ShaloM.  partly  bitnmiiioji.s 2 

No.  9.  AruillaccoiiB  ami  sandy  shah'j* — oxpo.«»ed IT)     * ' 

The  lower  shales,  No.  9  of  the  above  section,  probably  belong  to  the 
Chester  group,  and  .these,  with  sonn*  underlaying  beds  belonging  to  the 
same  formation,  are  well  exposed  for.  some  distance  down  the  creek 
below  the  outcrop  of  the  coal.  The  nodular  argillaceous  limestone.  No. 
1  of  the  above  section,  closely  resembles  the  bed  usually  found  under- 
laying the  IJelleville  coal,  in  St.  Clair  and  Madison  counties,  and  contains 
a  similar  group  of  fossils,  among  which  th(*  HeUvrophon  iiofJovannatuH 
may  be  cited  as  especially  characteristic  of  this  horizon.  This  would 
seem  to  identify  the  coal  at  this  point,  and  that  at  Henckler's  mines, 
with  the  lower  seam  at  the  old  Pittburg  mines  in  the  bluffs  east  of  St. 
Louis,  and  if  more  extensively  explored  in  that  vicinitj',  it  might  be  found 
to  i>ossess  the  same  charactteristics  which  prevail  in  it  on  the  s(mthern 
borders  of  the  c<mnty.  Hitherto  this  seam  has  been  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected, in  St.  Clair  county,  for  the  thicker  seam  laying  immediately  above 
it,  but  if  it  should  prove,  on  further  examination,  that  it  retains  its  pe- 
culiar block  character  throughout  the  county,  it  would  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  mineral  resources  of  that  county. 

The  princij)al  deposit  of  coal  in  ^lonroe  county  is  found  in  tin*  long, 
narrow,  synclinal  basin  already  n^ferred  to,  which  extemls  from  the 
river  bluffs,  just  Inflow  the  St.  Clair  county  line,  in  a  course  of  south 
LM)  (h»g.  east,  tt)  a  i)oint  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  north-west  of  Wa- 
terloo, forming  a  narrow  belt  of  coal  lands,  varying,  !is  originally  de- 
posited, from  one  to  three  miles  in  width. 

(ialTs  coal  mines,  on  the  north-west  (piarter  of  scvtion  o,  township  li 
south,  rang(»  It)  west,  have  been  more  extensively  workt^l  than  any 
others  in  this  i.solated  basin,  though  others  have  been  opened  at  va- 
rious i)oints,  and  aft^u*  being  worked  for  a  short  time  have  been  aban- 
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(IoiuhI.    The  beds  exi>oso(l  in  the  viciiiity  of  Gall's  mines  ^ive  the  fol- 
lowing section : 

No.  1.  Calcareoim  shales 6  to   8  feet. 

Ko.  2.  Compact  arpllacoons,  (lark -blue  limca^ono 3  lo    4 

No.  3.  Bitmninous  Hhale 1  to    3 

No.  4.  Coal  (Bellfiville  soaiii) 3  t4)    4 

No.  5.  Calcareoufl  ghales  and  uo<1ular  limestone 3  to    4    * ' 

No.  6.  Shale  and  shaly  sandstone 15    *  * 

The  limestone  and  shales  forming  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  above  sec- 
tion closely  resemble  the  beds  nsuall}'  overlaying  the  Belleville  coal,  in 
St.  Clair  (jonnty,  and  contain  the  same  gron])  of  fossils,  among  whicli 
are  Spirifer  cameratm^  S,  Uneatm^  Athyris  HuhtUita^  A,  Royiasii^  Cho- 
netes  mesoloha^  C.  Sinithii^  Productus  punetatus,  P.  costatus^  P.  Pratteni- 
anu4t,  P.  longinpinuH  and  Traehydoma  nodosa.  Hence  we  have  refened 
this  coal  to  the  horizon  of  the  Belleville  seam,  although  the  seam  is  not 
so  thick  here  as  it  is  in  St.  Clair  connty,  and  the  coal  it  aflbrds  is  infe- 
rior in  quality.  We  saw  no  indication  of  the  dt^velopment  of  the 
Ilenckler  seam,  in  this  vicinity,  though  it  is  not  imi>robable  that  it  may 
be  found  in  some  portion  of  this  isolated  basin.  On  the  creek  running 
through  Mr.  Gall's  land  we  found  continuous  exposures  from  his  coal, 
down  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  without  any  indications 
of  the  presence  of  any  underlaying  seam.  A  little  to  the  eastward  of 
Gall's  old  shaft  the  St.  Ijouis  limestone  may  be  seen  in  heavy  beds, 
dii)ping  west  20  d(»g.  south,  at  an  angle  of  about  30  deg.,  overlaid  by 
the  Chester  beds,  dipping  in  the  same  direction  and  at  a  slightly  de- 
creased angle,  while  the  beds  of  the  Coal  Meiisurcs  lie  nearly  horizoual, 
and  rest  unconformably  upon  the  subordinate  limestones.  On  the  west- 
ern side  of  this  synclinal  the  dip  of  the  limestones  is  much  le.ss,  varying 
from  6  to  10  deg.  to  the  eastward. 

Over  some  portion  of  this  synclinal  valley  the  coal  ha«  been  swept 
away  by  denuding  forces,  and  heavy  beds  of  drift  clay  now^  occupy  the 
place  of  the  coal  deposits ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  considerable 
area  is  now  underlaid  by  coal  of  suflQcient  thickness  to  be  profitably 
mined,  in  competition  with  the  well  developed  coals  of  St.  Clair  county. 
However,  the  completion  of  the  nanow-gauge  railroad  from  St.  Louis, 
south  through  this  neighborhood,  may  afford  a  better  market  for  coal 
than  they  have  heretofore  had,  and  should  stimulate  research  to  develop 
whatever  fuel  re^^urces  exist  in  the  county. 

Chester  Group. — This  upper  group  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  sj'^stem, 
as  developed  in  this  county,  consists  of  a  heavy  bed  of  sandstone  form- 
ing it^  lower  division,  above  which  there  are  two  or  three  bexls  of  lime- 
stone, alternating  with  sandstones  and  sandy  and  argillaceous  shales ; 
the  whole  series  thinning  out  to  the  northward,  and  scarcely  attaining 
to  one-half  the  thickness  in  this  county  that  they  have  in  Randolph. 
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We  found  no  exposures  wLere  accurate  measurements  of  the  whole 
group  couhl  be  made,  but  its  thickness  may  be  estimated  at  from  250 
to  «UM)  feet  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  at  something  less 
than  100  feet  in  the  northern  part.  On  sections  9  and  3,  in  township  2 
south,  ranj^e  10  west,  we  saw  the  foUowin;^:  section  above  the  top  of  the 
St.  Louis  limestone : 

]^^o.  1 .  Brown,  ferruyiiions  Haiidstoue 4  to   6  feet, 

No.  ii.  Green  ami  purnle  ahalen,  with  plates  of  limeiitoue 6     " 

No.  3.  Uray  liuiestoiie 5 

No.  4.  F(^miginoufl  nancbtoue 3 

No.  5.  (Jieeu.  blue  iUid  yellow  shaleH 15  to  20 

No.  6.  Ferru«rinou8  Kiindstouf;  und  shale 40  to  50 

No.  7.  St.  Louif*  liinestono l>artially  exposed. 

At  this  k)cality  tlie  gray  limestone.  No.  3  of  the  above  section,  as 
well  as  the  plates  of  limestone  intercalated  in  the  shales  above  it,  are 
filled  with  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group,  among  which  were 
FentremiU8  (jodonl^  F,  pyriformis^  Athyris  ambigua^  A,  Royissiij  Spiri/er 
Leulyij  Product  us  elegans^  ArchimedeH  SicaUovanUy  and  numerous  i)lates 
of  Agassizocrinus.  l?etween  the  sandstone  at  the  base  of  the  foregoing 
section  and  the  underlaying  St.  Tvouis  limest<)ne  there  is  about  three 
feet  of  green  and  purple  shales,  with  a  thin  ledge  of  lime  conglomerate 
intenialated  in  it.  The  beds  at  this  point  all  have  a  decided  dij)  to  the 
eastward. 

On  secttion  16,  township  3  south,  range  9  west,  about  five  miles  south- 
east of  Waterloo,  the  lower  limestone  of  the  Chester  group  is  partially 
exi)osed,  on  Mr.  II.  Druse's  place,  where  about  six  feet  of  thin-bedded, 
l)rownish-gray  limestone  was  found,  underlaid  by  three  or  four  feet  of 
blue  clay  shale,  which  directly  overlaid  the  lower  sandstone  of  this 
group.  About  a  mile  north  of  Mr.  Druse's  place,  on  a  branch  of  Prairie 
du  Long  creek,  the  upper  portion  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone  is  well 
exposed,  forming  a  perpendicular  clift*  about  twenty  feet  in  hight.  Fol- 
lowing down  the  creek  in  an  easterly  direction  for  about  half  a^mile,  the 
dij)  of  the  beds  carries  the  limestone  beneath  the  surface,  and  it  is 
immediately  succeeded  by  the  sandstone  of  the  Chester  series,  which 
forms  a  i»erpendicular  cliff  for  some  distance  along  the  creek,  ranging 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  hight. 

On  a  bran(;h  of  Stone  creek,  which  heads  a  little  to  the  north-east- 
waid  of  Wat4^rloo,  the  Cnester  sandstone  is  well  exposed,  the  first  out- 
crops a])pearing  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  and  continuing 
down  the  creek  for  a  half  mile  or  more,  where  about  thirty  feet  in  thick- 
ness of  the  sandstone  may  be  seen  in  the  bluffs  of  the  stream.  The 
rock  is  here  i)artly  massive  and  concretionary  in  structure,  and  partly 
tliin-bedded,  affording  layers  from  two  to  four  inches  in  thickness. 
Proceeding  north-east wardly  from  this  sandstone  outcrop  to  the  niain 

-'Mi 
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<*.n»t»k,  wliere  it  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Waterloo  to  Belleville^ 
partial  outcrops  of  the  lower  Chester  liDiestoue,  and  the  overlaying 
shales,  are  seen  on  a  branch  of  tin  crei^k,  and  on  the  main  stream  the 
second  bed  of  limestone  and  the  overlaying  shales  are  well  exposed, 
and  are  filled  with  the  characteristic  fossils  ot  this  group. 

Three  miles  south  of  Freedom,  at  the  crossing  of  Prairie  du  Long 
creek,  the  entire  bluff  is  composed  of  Chester  limestone  and  shales. 
This  exposure  is  about  Mty  feet  in  thickness,  consisting  of  coarse, 
granular  and  partly  crinoidal  limestones,  with  intercalated  bands  of 
shale,  containing  many  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  tliis  group.  We 
obtained  at  this  locality  the  following  species  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned on  a  previous  page,  from  about  the  same  horizon :  PentremitCH 
8ulcatu8j  Zeacrinm  mnniformi^  and  Z.  Wortheni.  The  best  exposures  of 
these  limestones  in  this  county  may  i)robably  be  found  on  this  creek 
and  its  tributaries,  and  the  entire  thickness  of  the  group  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county  cannot  be  less  than  250  feet. 

These  limestones  and  shales  are  also  partially  exjmsed  on  tLe  western 
borders  of  the  synclinal  basin  already  refen*ed  to,  but  the  exposures 
are  mostly  isolated,  and  no  continuous  section  of  the  several  divisions 
of  the  group  can  be  seen,  but  fine  localities  for  collecting  the  fossils  oi 
this  horizon  occur  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

8t  Louis  LimeMone. — ^This  limestone  occurs  in  extensive  outcroi)s  in 
the  county,  and  in  two  well  marked  divisions.  The  upper  division 
consists  mainly  of  light-gray,  compa(5t,  regularly  oedded  limestones, 
with  some  thin,  shaly  partings  ;  and  the  lower,  of  buff  or  brown  marly 
and  partly  magnesian  beds,  with  some  very  massive  layers  ot  a  semi- 
oolitic,  nearly  white  limestcme,  which  are  well  exposed  about  a  mile 
east  of  ('Olumbia,  where  they  constitute  the  upper  beds  of  this  division. 
This  group  forms  the  mani  portion  of  the  river  bluffs  from  the  center  of 
township  1  south,  range  10  west,  to  Eagle  Cliff,  below  which  the  Keo- 
kuk and  Burlington  beds  gradually  rise  above  the  surface,  and  cap  the 
the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lick  Point,  near  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 2  south,  range  11  west.  Below  this  point  these  limestones  soon 
dip  again  below  the  surface,  and  the  St.  Louis  group,  with  an  ocx^a- 
sional  outcrop  of  the  Keokuk  beds,  continue  to  form  the  main  portion 
of  the  river  bluffs  to  the  south  Une  of  the  county. 

The  upper  division  of  this  group  forms  the  bed  rock  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  county,  and  wherever  this  is  the  case  the  surface  is 
covered  with  sink  holes  which  form  a  sure  guide  to  the  extent  of  i^s 
outcrop.  All  of  that  portion  of  the  county  lying  between  Foiuitain 
creek,  west  of  Waterloo,  and  the  river  bluffs,  and  extending  thence  in 
a  belt  from  three  to  six  miles  in  brjeadth,  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
to  the  Randolph  county  line,  is  covered  with  sink  holes,  and  for  agii- 
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cultural  purposes  may  be  n»«^arde(l  as  the  poorest  lands  in  the  county. 
There  is  also  a  limited  ai'ea  north-east  of  Waterloo,  where  this  roek 
eomes  to  their  surtiure,  and  where  sink  holes  are  abundant,  but  the  strou*^ 
east<Tly  dip  of  the  strata  soon  carries  it  beneath  the  sandstones  of  the 
Chester  group,  which,  with  the  overlaying  limestones  and  shales,  form 
the  bed  rock  thence  to  the  eastern  line  of  the  county. 

About  a  mile  east  of  Waterloo,  the  uj»permost  beds  of  this  grouj)  are 
exposed  at  their  Junction  with  the  overlaying  sandstone.  About  ten  iWt 
in  thickness  of  the  limestone  may  be  seen  here,  the  lower  three  feet  of 
which  is  a  very  hard  shell  breccia,  largely  composed  of  chambered  shells 
])elonging  to  the  genera  XautiluH^  GoniatiteH  and  OrthoceraSj  and  seems 
to  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  a  similar  bed  occurring  at  (ireencastle, 
Indiana,  where  the  rock,  though  similar  in  character,  is  not  so  hard,  and 
its  characteristic  fossils  may  be  obtained  much  more  easily,  and  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation.  The  beds  above  this  brecciated  limestone, 
contain  FAthoHi ration proUferum^  Z(tphre7itifi  spinuhmij  etc.,  and  are  imme- 
diatelv  ov^laid  bv  the  Chester  sandstone. 

One  mile  east  of  Columbia,  extensive  quarries  are  opened  in  the  lower 
l)ortion  of  the  upper  division  of  this  limestone,  both  for  a  supply  of 
building  stone,  and  for  lime  burning.  Tin;  rock  is  evenly  bedded,  the 
layers  ranging  from  an  incih  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  abound  in  the 
characteristic  fossils  of  this  horizon,  especially  corals  and  bryozoans. 
These  cpiarries  show  a  perpendicular  face  of  about  fifteen  feet.  Quarries 
have  also  been  oi)ened  in  the  upper  portion  of  this  division  east  of  Wa- 
terloo, but  they  are  mostly  in  tin*  beds  of  the  small  streams,  and  show 
but  a  few  feet  in  thickness  of  strata. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  w  est  of  Waterloo,  on  Fountain  creek,  the  ui)i)er 
division  of  this  limestone  is  well  exposed,  forming  the  entire  blutt's  of  the 
creek  for  several  miles.  There  is  from  7.*>  to  80  feet  in  thickness  of  strata 
exi>osed  here,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  a  light-gray,  regularly -bed- 
ded limestone,  similar  in  appearanc^e  to  the  beds  quarried  one  mile  east 
of  Columbia.  These  are  overlaid  by  from  30  U)  40  feet  of  thin-bedded, 
semi-oolitic  limestone,  containing  a  peculiar  group  of  small  fossil  shells, 
among  which  an*  StrajHirollus  simillH^  JS.  planKs^  Deufalium  venuHtnni^ 
Nuctdana  curia,  Yoldia?  lerisfriataj  RliynchoneUa  mutata^  Terehratula 
hmtuta^  Ilemipronites  creniHtria^  (small  variety,)  and  some  other  undeter- 
nxined  species.  These  beds  are  overlaid  by  about  fifteen  feet  of  light- 
gray,  or  nearly  whit(»  oolite,  in  tolerably  massive  beds,  which  fcuin  the 
upper  portion  of  the  exposure  at  this  lociality.  The  lowest  beds  seen  at 
this  point  contain  some  of  the  characteristic  C/Hnoids  of  this  group, 
among  which  an*  PoterhcrinuH  MiHHourivuHiH,  ForbcsiocrinuH  SliKmard- 
iamis^  (irtiphUnrinnH  (hwti/lus,  and  spinels  of  Archlondariti  Worthvni. 
These  crinoids  are  associated  here  with  Athyrls  amhif/tta,  iSpiri/er  Keo- 
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Iciikf  Heiniproniies  crenistria^  Productua  hcUuIvh^  P,  iemncoatatus^  P.puncU 
atns^  Zaphrentes  HpinuJomj  and  nuiiieroiis   Jiryozoana. 

Four  miles  south-east  of  Waterloo,  there  are  some  old  quarries  kno^^ni 
as  the  ''Portland  quarries^  which  are  in  an  earthy,  buff'-eolored  magne- 
sian  limestone,  of  which  only  about  six  feet  in  thickness  is  exposed.  This 
rock  closely  resembles  the  limestone  used  at  the  cement  uiills  north  of 
Columbia,  in  tl»e  edge  of  St.  Clair  county,  and  i)robably  belongs  to  the 
same  geological  horizon,  near  the  base  of  the  Warsaw  division  of  the  St. 
Louis  group.  The  rock  exposed  here  has  every  api>earance  of  a  go(Kl 
hydraulic  limestone,  and  will  probably  i»rove  to  l)e  valuable  for  the 
manufaeture  of  hydraulic  lime.  As  no  other  beds  were  exposed  in  con- 
nection with  this,  its  stratigraphical  position  is  only  inferred  from  the 
lithological  resemblance  of  the  rock  to  that  used  at  the  cement  mill 
above  referred  to;  but  I  have  little  doubt  it  will  prove  identical  with 
that,  as  the  exposure  is  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  antidined  axis  already 
mentioned  as  ext<»nding  from  a  little  east  of  Columbia  to  Waterloo,  and 
which  must  pass  in  its  further  extension  very  near  to  this  locality. 

The  Warsaw  divisicm  of  the  St.  Tx)uis  group  is  well  exposed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Columbia,  where  it  outcrops  on  the  hill  sides  east  of  the  town, 
and  quarries  have  been  opened  in  it  at  several  points.  It  consists  of 
buft',  brown  and  light-gTay  limestones,  partly  thin-bedded  and  marly  and 
I)artly  massive  ;  the  thin-bedded  layers  being  tilled  with  Bnfozoana  and 
the  small  Brackwpoda  peculiar  to  this  horizon.  The  old  quairies  to  the 
left  of  the  Ceuterville  road  were  partly  opened  in  the  marly  layers  of  this 
rock,  and  the  weathered  debris  aflforded  many  Hue  spe<!imens  of  its  pecu- 
liar organic  forms.  We  found  the  Pentremlfe^  conoides  quite  connnon, 
and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  single  perfect  specimen  of  P.  ohlhfua' 
tu8  of  Roemer,  a  verj^  rare  species  in  this  State.  RhyiwlioneUa  mutatn 
and  Orfhis  duMa  were  also  qnite  abundant  at  this  locality.  Mr.  II.  F. 
Henckler  found,  in  one  of  these  old  quarries,  a  crushed  specimen  of 
Melonites^  that  closely  resembles  the  M.  muUipora  of  the  upi>er  division  of 
this  group. 

Above  the  beds  from  which  these  fossils  were  obtained  there  is  about 
twenty  fe^t  in  thickness  of  massive  light-gray  limestone,  which  stands 
exposure  well  in  the  quarry,  is  free  from  silicious  matter,  and  si>lits 
evenly,  and  will  afford  an  excellent  building  stone.  This  portion  of  the 
bed  is  nearly  destitute  of  fossils,  but  from  some  earthy  layers  above  it 
we  obtained  some  fine  specimens  of  Productus  ovatm.  In  the  river  blutts, 
these  buff  limestones  outcrop  in  the  vicinity  of  Eagle  Cliff;  also  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  Salt  Lick  Point,  where  they  form  a  bluff  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  hight,  the  whole  of  which  consists  of 
regular-bedded  buff  aud  light-gray  limestones,  that  belong  to  this  lower 
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division  of  the  St.  Louis  group ;  au<l  from  tliih  jjoint  to  the  south  line  of 
the  county,  they  are  well  exjmsed  at  many  points  in  the  river  blufts. 

Keokuk  group, — The  outcrop  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  group,  where 
it  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  anticliiuil  axis  ])assing  a  half  mile  east  of  Co- 
lumbia, has  already  been  mentioned,  but  good  exposures  are  rare,  and 
only  a  few  feet  in  thickness  of  these  beds  are  to  be  seen  at  the  various 
localities  examined  along  the  treiul  of  this  axis.  At  Mr.  Ditch's  place,  a 
half  mile  north  of  Waterloo,  on  the  Columbia  road,  a  well  wa.s  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  about  a  hundred  feet,  the  first  20  feet  being  drift  c^lay,  and 
the  remainder  through  the  shales  and  limestones  of  the  Keokuk  group. 
This  is  evidently  near  the  center  of  the  axis,  as  a  mile  and  a  half  north- 
east of  this  point  the  hard  gray  limestones  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
St.  Louis  group  outcrop  at  the  surface,  dipping  (»astwardly  at  an  angle 
of  about  5  deg.  Two  miles  and  a  quarter  north-west  of  Waterloo,  on  the 
road  leading  in  the  <lirection  of  (raH's  coal  bank,  a  yeUow  calcareous 
shale,  with  intercalated  i)lates  of  chert  and  limestone,  are  found  out- 
cropping on  a  small  creek  running  ti)  the  Avestward  into  Fountain  creek. 
Tliis  shale  contained  small  (|uartz  geodes,  and  the  plates  of  limestone 
aftbrdedspecimensof  Jrc/</mtv/r«  Oicenana^  Spirifer  lineatus^  >S'.  cuapidatusj 
and  sonu*  other  organic  forms  of  the  Keokuk  group. 

One  of  the  best  exposures  of  this  groui)  seen  in  the  examination  of  this 
county  was  found  on  Mr.  Prior's  place,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
eastward  of  Salt  Lick  Point.  The  beds  at  this  localitv  afforded  the  fol- 
lowing  section: 

1.  Coarrtt-  graint^d  pray  limtwtoDe 2,')  to  30  feet. 

2.  Yellow  calcaroons  Nlialt.'s 1*2 

3.  Slope,  with  ])artial  ontcn)j>8  of  bliio  shale ! 35 

4.  Chcrty  uray  liiue.stono (50 

5.  IteddiMl  rhoH «     " 

143 

The  upper  limest<me  in  the  above  section  is  a  good  building  stone, 
and  contained  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  horizon,  among  which  we 
observed  Spirijcr  Keokuk,  Vroduetun  mngnuH,  and  Terebratula  hasfnta. 
The  bedded  chert  at  the  base  of  the  section  may  i)ossibly  belong  more 
properly  to  the  Burlington,  than  to  the  Keokuk  seri(\s. 

In  the  river  bluffs  two  miles  west  of  (ilasgow,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  blulf  consists  of  tlu»  shales  and  thin-be<lded  limestones  of  this  group, 
of  which  a  hundred  lector  more  in  thickness  is  herc^  exposed.  Thi*se 
beds  are  full  of  fossils,  among  which  Spirifer  Keokuk,  S,  euspiflat us,  Pro- 
(huius  mftguuti,i\u(\  Chouefes  plano-eoncexu,  are  «piite  abundant,  associa- 
ted with  several  species  of  rare  crinoids,  among  which  are  the  Ouyeho- 
crinuH  MonroenHiH  and  ZeacrinuH planAhhnwhiatuH,  figured  and  described  in 
the  second  volume  of  these  reports,  with  several  other  as  yet  undeter- 
mined forms.     The  lithologic-al  character  of  the  rock  in  this  county  is 
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t|uite  (litlereiit  from  that  presonted  by  it  at  tlie  out^roi)s  alonp:  the  Illi- 
nois river  and  the  ui)per  Mississippi,  and  two  of  tlu»  most  common  Braeh- 
iopods  here,  tho  Product uh  magnuH  and  ChoueteH  platw-conrexa,  we  have 
not  met  witli  in  any  exposnres  of  this  formation  nortli  of  St.  Lonis.  The 
ciinoids  also  are,  for  the  most  part,  speeitically  distinct  from  tliose  most 
common  at  more  northern  localities,  and  seem  to  be  moi\>  nearly  allied 
in  form  to  those  occurring  at  (^rawfordsville,  Indiana.  The  shales  form- 
ing Nos.  2  and  3  of  the  alM)ve  section  are  most  probably  the  stratifrrai>hi- 
cal  eqnivalents  of  the  geodiferons  shales  of  the  more  northern  hn^alities, 
thonjjfli  we  fonnd  no  geodes  in  this  county,  ex(»ept  tliose  of  very  small  size, 
and  these  seldom  well  crystalized  on  their  interior  surfac4»s.  If  we  are 
right  in  this  conclnsion,  then  the  overlaying  regnlarly-bedded  limestone 
is  a  local  deposit,  which  seems  the  more  probable  1mm  its  containing  some 
fossils  that  ai'e  not  kno\\Ti  to  occnr  at  any  locality  north  of  this  connty, 
snch  as  Produrtm  matjnuH^  Jird  ChoneteH  piano-con nwa.  The  fossils  of 
these  upper  beds  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  from  Crawfords- 
ville,  Indiana. 

Burlington  TAmentone. — This  limestone  is  confined  in  its  outcrop  to  tho 
Aicinity  of  Salt  Lick  Point,  where  it  forms  the  upper  escarpment  of  tho 
bluft',  and  is  also  well  exposed  on  some  of  the  small  streams  that  inter- 
sect the  river  bluffs  in  this  vicinity.  Its  thickness  here  probably  does 
not  exceed  seventy-five  feet,  and  it  consists  of  alternations  of  light-gray 
crinoidal  limestone  and  chert,  the  latter  at  some  points  predominating. 
A  section  of  the  be<ls  forming  the  bluff  at  Salt  Lick  Point  shows  the 
following  (»rder  of  su(»cession  : 

Feet 

1.  Covered  »loi»e,  npiwrontly  coiuimwcmI  of  1«k»»8 125 

2.  Biirliiiffton  Iinie»»t<me 70 

3.  A Hhon-jiray  i»liAk'.H  aiu I  chooolate-volorwl  limeHtoiien 80  to    90 

4.  MoMfi ve  gray  Trentuu  linie«t<iDe 100  to  120 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  highest  bluff  between  St.  Louis  and  Che^s- 
ter  on  the  east  side  of  tin*  river,  and  the  view  from  its  suiumit  is  very 
tine.  St.  Louis  is  distinctly  visible  to  the  northward,  and  the  valley  of 
the  ^lississipin,  for  a  distance  of  at  least  fifty  miles  by  the  meaiulerings 
of  the  river,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  American  Bottom,  dotted  with 
lakes  and  cultivated  farms,  may  be  seen  at  one  view,  forming  one  of 
the  finest  landscap(»s  to  be  seen  in  the  State.  This  is  the  most  westerly 
extension  o.f  the  blufls  in  the  county,  antl  from  this  point  they  trend 
south-east  wanlly  to  the  Randolph  county  line.  A  half-mile  below  this 
the  Burlington  limestone  forms  the  lower  escarpment  of  the  bluff,  and 
with  a  rajud  dij)  to  the  southward  soon  disappears  below  the  surface. 
'So  exi)Osure  of  this  limestone  was  met  with  in  the  county,  except  those 
occurring  in  this  vicinity. 
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Kiuderhook  (jroup. — Tliis  group  also  o\v<'s  its  outcrop  iu  this  county 
to  tlie  disturbing  inllucnccs  by  wliicli  the  Trenton  limestone  has  been 
lifted  above  the  surface  at  Salt  Lick  Point,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
J)evonian  and  Upper  Silurian  groups,  the  shales  and  chocolate? -colored 
limestones  of  ^vhich  this  group  consists  immediately'  overlie  the  Trenton 
limestone,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  section.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  group  consists  of  ashen-gray  shales,  which  i)a8s  upward  into  choco- 
late-colored shales  and  limeston(»s,  and  these  form  the  slope  at  Salt  Lick 
Point  between  the  two  escarpments  of  limestone,  the  Burlington  above 
and  the  Trenton  beneath.  A  few  fossils  were  obtained  here,  mostly 
from  the  chocolate-colored  shales  and  shaly  hmestones,  among  which 
Avere  Productus  Ihirlinyfonrnsis^  /Spirlfer  Grimciti^  or  a  closely  allied 
species,  Spiri/er  Vvnwnen>it,,  i^ph'ujeni  llannibalenKiH^  Valeavis  cnormc^ 
AvtinovrinHH  pistUViformiH^  iSti'oplwmenu  analoga,  CoHovardium  and  Za- 
phrvHtis  of  undetermine<l  speci(\s.  This  group  overli<»s,  un(!onformal)ly, 
the  outcrop  of  Trenton  limestone  at  this  ])oint,  and  dijis  rapidly  beneath 
the  surface  in  either  direittion. 

Trenttni  Lhneslane, — This  is  the  oldest  or  lowest  formation  that  aj)- 
])ears  above  the  surface  in  Southern  Illinois,  an<l  it  only  out<'rops  atone 
otjier  point,  in  Alexander  county,  wh(»re,  as  here,  it  forms  the  nucleus 
of  an  anticlinal  axis.  The  tirst  aj>pearance  of  this  limestone  in  this 
county,  in  tracing  the  liver  blutf  southward,  is  about  two  miles  below 
Eagle  Ulitf,  wluTe  it  forms  a  low  ledge  of  massive  gray  limestone  at  the 
base  of  the  blutf,  a  short  distance  below  the  point  where  the  main  road 
from  AVaterloo  to  llarrisonville  enters  {\w  river  bottom.  From  this 
]>oint  it  rises  rapidly  to  the  southward,  and  a  half-mile  below  where  it 
first  makes  its  appearance  it  forms  a  ])erpendicular  clit!'  nearly  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  higlit,  which  forms  the  culminating  point  of  the  axis.  There 
aj»pears  to  have  been  a  dislocation  and  down-throw  of  the  strata  at  this 
]M)iiit,  for  below  the  vaHey  of  a  small  creek  which  intersects  the  bluffs 
on  the  h)wer  side  of  Salt  Lick  Point  the  lower  portion  of  the  blutV  is 
formed  by  an  outcro])  of  Burlington  limestone,  the  Trenton  limestiuie 
and  the  Kinderhook  group  having  both  been  carried  down  below  the 
surface,  and  the  beds  di])  raiudly  to  the  southward,  or  in  Ww.  opposite 
direction  to  the  beds  at  Salt  Lick  IN)int.  The  ptant  Avhere  the  dishu'a- 
tion  of  the  strata  occurs  is  now  occupied  by  the  creek  valley,  and  con- 
se(iuently  the  amount  of  the  (h)wn  throw  could  not  be  a<*curately  deter- 
mined from  the  po<»r  exposure  of  tin*  beds;  but  I  inferred  that  the 
amount  could  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  feet,  as  neither  the  Trenton 
nor  Kinderhook  groups  were  to  be  seen  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
axis. 

That  portion  of  the  Trenton  limestone  outcropping  iu  this  county 
consists,  for  the  most  i)art,  of  heavy-bedded,  yellowish-gray  crystaline 
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and  sub-cry  staling  limestones,  intersected  with  vertical  iissmvs  or  joints, 
probably  resulting:  from  the  shrinkag:e  of  the  material  on  crystalizatitin. 
The  beds  vary  in  thickness  from  one  to  six  feet  or  more,  and  contain  a 
few  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  horizon,  amon^  which  Recepta- 
euliten  Owenuna^  OrtluH  /.y/^x,  0.  teHtiuHnana^  O.  for  mourn  And  RhynchO' 
iiclla  capajo  were  obtained  at  this  point.  '' 

Along  the  western  fa<»^  of  this  limestone  escaii)ment,  where  it  attains 
its  greatest  elevation,  tall  columns  of  limestone,  locally  known  as  the 
'*  Stone  Chimneys,"  stand  out  entirel  v  isolated  from  the  fac^  of  the  blutf, 
from  which  they  are  now  separated  by  a  spaee  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  or  more  in  width,  the  int(U'vening  portions  of  the  limestone  having 
been  removed  by  surface  erosion.  Originally  these  columns  were  proba- 
bly only  separated  from  the  adjacent  clitf  by  one  of  the  narrow  fissures 
already  mentioned  as  common  in  this  limestone ;  but  these  have  gradu- 
ally widened,  by  the  long  continued  a<»tion  of  atmospheric  influences, 
until  they  are  now  many  feet  away  from  the  rock  to  which  they  were 
originally  united.  These  columns,  seen  fi'om  below,  when  the  leaves 
have  fallen  from  the  dense  forest  iu  which  they  stand,  present  a  very 
grand  and  picturesque  view,  and  resemble  the  ruins  of  some  ancient 
castle.  Some  of  them  are  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  or  more  in  hight,  and 
others  have  toppled  down,  and  the  huge  blocks  of  limestone  of  which 
they  were  composed  now  lie  scattered  along  the  base  of  the  cliff.  There 
is  but  one  other  point  iu  Southern  Illiiiois  where  this  limestone  appears 
above  the  surface,  which  is  at  the*' Grand  Chain,'"  just  below  Thebes, 
iu  Alexander  county,  wht»re  it  forms  the  uu(*leus  of  another  anticlinal 
axis  crossing  the  river  at  that  point.  It  ai)pears  to  be  stratigraphically 
e<iuivalent  to  the  "  (ralena  Limestoni*,'"  the  true  lead-bearing  rock  of 
the  Xorthw(»st;  but  we  saw  no  evidences  of  i(s  being  a  mineral-bearing 
rock  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  nor  does  it  possess  the  doloinitic  char- 
a(!ter  which  i)revails  in  its  north-westt»rn  outcrops. 

This  limestone  furnishes  the  celebrated  "  Glencoe  ma rbh*,'' of  (ilen- 
coe,  in  Missouri,  and  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  same  marble,  equally 
as  good  as  that  from  the  locality  above  cited,  might  be  obtaim»d  from 
the  Trenton  limestone  at  Salt  Lick  Point.  A  railroad  from  St.  Louis 
to  Chester,  down  the  American  Bottom,  would  render  this  rock  at  once 
available,  a.s  well  as  various  other  quarries  of  excellent  building  stone, 
that  could  be  opened  in  every  township  through  which  tiie  road  would 
run  in  this  county.  Tlie  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  demand  for 
such  materials  will  justify  the  building  of  a  railroad  along  the  foot  of 
the  Mississipi)i  bluff's  between  the  points  above  named. 
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Building  Stone, — There  is  no  county  in  Southern  Illinois  more  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  building  stone  of  various  qualities  than  this,  and 
it  is  so  generally  distributed  over  all  portions  of  the  county  iis  to  be 
easily  accessible  to  every  neighborhood.  The  stratified  rocks  of  this 
county  are  something  more  than  a  thousaiul  feet  in  thickness,  and  fully 
one  lialf  of  this  may  be  considered  of  economical  value  for  all  the  ordi- 
nary nses  for  which  a  building  stone  is  required.  We  will  take  the  seve- 
ral groups,  in  their  descending  order,  and  briefly  notice  the  building 
niatcaial  tlic^y  will  afford. 

The  Coal  Measurers  afford  little  or  no  building  stone  of  any  value, 
though  in  the  vicinity  of  Gall's  coal  bank  the  limestone  over  the  coal 
might  be  used  for  rough  walls  in  the  absence  of  a  better  material  from 
the  underlaying  groups. 

Tlie  Chester  grouj)  will  furnish  an  unlimited  amount  of  excjellent 
building  stone,  especially  from  the  sandstx)ne  that  forms  the  base  of  the 
group.  This  sandstone  is  from  00  to  T.!  feet  thick,  and  nearly  the  w^hole 
of  it,  at  some  points,  may  be  used  as  a  building  stone.  It  is  generally 
pretty  evenly  bedded,  but  sometimes  shows  a  concretionary  structure  ; 
but  where  this  is  the  case,  as  at  the  (piarries  east  of  Waterloo,  the  rock 
splits  evenly,  and  can  be  readily  quarried  in  blocks  of  the  proper  size. 
It  works  easily  under  the  chisel,  hardens  on  exposure,  and  may  usually 
be  relied  on  as  a  durable  stone.  This  sandstone  outorops  at  many 
points  on  Stone  creek  and  Prairie  du  Long,  also  on  Horse  creek  and  its 
tributaries,  in  the  south -easte^rn  portion  of  the  county.  It  is  also  well 
exi)osed  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  6  in  T.  2  S.,  E.  10  W.,  and  at  some 
other  points  along  the  synclinal  coal  basin  between  this  and  the  river 
bluffs  west  of  (Columbia.  The  limestones  of  this  group  also  furnish 
some  very  good  material  suitable  for  rough  walls,  especially  along  the 
soutlu^rn  course  of  Prairie  du  Long  cre(»k,  in  T.  3  S.,  ii.  8.  W. 

The  upper  division  of  the  St.  Louis  group  forms  the  bed  rock  over  a 
greater  surface  area  than  any  other  formation  in  this  county,  and  there- 
fore the  building  stone  it  affords  is  more  generally  used.  The  rock  is 
mostly  a  compact,  fine-grained,  bluish-gray  limestone,  w(\athering  to 
a  nearly  white  color,  and  generally  lying  in  regular  beds,  varying  from 
a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness.  Extensive  quaries  are  opcMied  on 
the  outcrops  of  this  limestone  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia  and  Waterloo, 
to  supply  the  demand  for  rough  walls,  as  well  a«  for  curbstones  and 
flagging,  to  which  the  thin  beds  of  this  group  are  well  adapted.  Two 
miles  west  of  Waterhx)  the  upper  layers  of  this  group  consist  of  a  light- 
gray  or  nearly  white  oolite,  in  beds  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  thick. 

—37 
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Tlie  rock  is  free  from  chei^t,  and  would  aifoixl  an  excellent  material  for 
window  caps  and  sills,  as  it  cuts  umch  more  easily  than  the  fine-grained 
limestones  below,  and  is  also  more  uniform  both  in  color  and  texture. 
Most  of  the  macadamizing  material  used  in  this  county  is  obtained  from 
the  hard,  bluish-gray  limestones  of  this  group. 

The  lower  or  Warsaw  division  of  this  group  is  well  exposed  a  half 
mile  east  of  Columbia,  and  some  portions  of  it  afford  an  excellent  build- 
ing stone.  The  upper  portion  consists  of  about  twenty  feet  in  thick- 
ness of  a  light-gray,  gi^anular  limestone,  entirely  free  from  chert,  and 
in  heavy  beds,  some  of  which  are  from  three  to  four  feet  thick.  The 
rock  splits  easily,  affording  dimension  stone  of  any  desired  form  and 
size.  This  rock  appears  to  dress  well,  and  is  really  one  of  the  best 
building  stones  in  the  county.  The  lower  beds  of  this  division  are 
also  partly  heavy -bedded  buff  or  brown  limestones,  partly  magnesian 
or  dolomitic  in  structure,  and  afford  a  durable  building  stone.  This 
division  of  the  group  is  well  exposed  in  the  river  bluffs  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  Salt  Lick  Point,  where  it  forms  a  bluff*  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  hight,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  a  valuable  building 
stone.  The  Keokuk  group  is  not  fully  exposed  in  this  county,  except 
along  the  river  bluff's  in  the  southwestern  portion,  where  there  has  aa 
yet  been  but  little  demand  for  building  stone,  and  no  extensive  quar- 
ries have  so  far  been  developed  in  it.  The  upper  beds  seen  at  Mr. 
Prj-or's  place,  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Salt  Lick  Point,  were  in  toler- 
ably regular  beds  and  comparatively  free  from  chert.  The  lower  sixty 
feet  of  the  section  at  the  same  point  consisted  of  gi'ay  limestone,  some- 
what cherty,  but  similar  to  the  limestones  obtained  from  this  group  at 
more  northern  localities.  The  Burlington  limestone  appeals  to  be  more 
cherty.  at  the  outcrops  seen  in  this  county  than  it  usually  is  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  consequently  no  great  amount  of 
good  building  material  may  be  exi>ecteil  from  it. 

The  entire  thickness  of  the  Trenton  group  might  be  made  available, 
if  it  was  found  at  any  i)oint  where  a  demand  for  building  stone  existed, 
but  as  its  only  outcrop  is  in  the  river  bluffs,  remote  from  any  town,  its 
supplies  of  useful  building  material  are  for  the  present  only  of  prospec- 
tive value. 

Marble. — The  Trenton  limestone  affords  some  beds  of  light-gray  crys- 
talline thick-bedded  rock,  that  receives  a  fine  i)olish,  and  the  thickly 
imbedded  organic  forms  give  to  the  polished  surface  a  slightly  mottled 
appearance  that  is  rather  pleasing.  This  rock  is  extensively  quarried 
at  Glencoe,  in  Missouri,  and  is  known  {is  the  Glencoe  marble.  It  maj' 
be  obtained  at  Salt  Lick  Point,  in  this  county,  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities, and  if  railroad  facilities  were  at  hand  would  become  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue  to  the  count>\ 
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(,^oaL — Tbt^  only  eoal  in  tliis  county  is  that  oecnning  in  the  small 
synclinal  ba.sin  already  uientioued,  and  the  area  of  workable  coal  is 
consequently  (juite  limited.  At  (lall's  i)lace  the  coal  is  about  four  feet 
thick,  but  it  is  not  very  persistent,  frequently  running  down  to  two  feet 
or  less  in  thickness.  The  quality  of  the  coal  obtained  is  also  inferior  to 
that  from  the  equivalent  seam  near  Centerville,  in  St.  Ciair  county,  and 
hence  the  mines  hero  can  not  be  successfully  worked  in  competition 
wuth  the  thicker  beds  of  the  main  coal  fiehl.  We  are  also  inclined  to 
believe,  from  the  examinations  made,  that  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  northern  half  of  this  isolated  basin  the  Coal  Measure  strata  have 
been  partially  removed  by  denudation,  and  are  now  replaced  by  drift 
clays.  This  is  indicated  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  tumbling  masses 
of  the  compact  gray  limestone,  which  overlies  the  coal,  in  the  drift  clays 
on  the  small  stream  south  and  south-west  of  Columbia.  The  block  coal 
a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Columbia,  already  described,  and  which  is  owned 
and  worked  by  a  citizen  of  Columbia,  Mr.  PI.  F.  Henckler,  lies  maiidy 
beyond  the  St.  Clair  county  line. 

Iron  Ore. — ^v  band  of  iron  ore,  apparently  of  good  quality,  occurs  in 
the  vicinity  of  Henckler's  coal  mines,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chester  and 
St.  LouLS  gi*oups.  At  the  onlv  point  we  saw  it  exposed,  it  was  not 
above  three  or  four  inches  thick,  but  it  is  ([uite  probable  it  may  be 
developed  somewhere  in  this  cjounty,  or  in  the  southern  portion  of  St. 
Clair,  thick  enough  to  become  of  some  economical  importance. 

Hydraulic  Limentone. — The  Limestone  at  the  Portland  quarries,  four 
miles  south-east  of  Waterloo,  closely  resembles  the  hydraulic  rock  oft  n 
found  at  the  top  of  the  Keokuk  group.  The  bed  has  been  exposed  in 
the  quarry  to  the  depth  of  six  feet,  and  the  rock  is  an  earthy,  buflf  col 
ored  dolouiite,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  that  used  at  the  cement 
mills  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  also  on  the  Piasa,  in  Jersey  county.  If, 
on  experiment,  it  should  be  proved  to  possess  hydraulic  properties,  the 
manufacture  of  cement  might  be  successfully  cjirried  on  here,  as  the 
railroad  now  building  through  this  county  would  open  a  good  nuirket 
for  all  the  cement  that  could  be  made. 

Limestone  for  Lime. — First  in  value  and  importance  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  quicklime,  is  the  light  bluish-gray  compact  limestones  of  the 
u])per  division  of  the  St,  Louis  gioup,  which  could  be  readily  worked 
at  more  than  a  hundred  points  in  the  county.  It  is  one  of  the  purest 
limestones  in  the  West,  and  is  more  extensively  used  for  the  lime  kiln 
than  any  other.  The  completion  of  the  railroad  through  this  county 
will  open  new  markets  and  facilitate  the  production  of  this  article.  The 
Trenton  limestone  at  Salt  Lick  Point,  as  well  as  the  lower  beds  of  the 
Keokuk  group  in  the  same  region,  will  afford  an  abundant  supply  of 
excellent  limestone  for  this  purpose,  whenever  any  demand  shall  arise 
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for  its  niaunfactiire  in  tins  part  of  the  county.  This  county  might 
easily  furnish  the  whole  Missihsipiu  valley  with  all  the  quicklime  re- 
quired for  centuries,  without  exhausting  the  supplies  for  this  material 
now  so  abundantly  at  hand. 

Brick  Materiah, — Sand  and  clay  suitable^  f(»r  the  manufacture  of  com- 
mon brick  abound  in  almost  every  neighborhood,  and  may  be  I'eadily 
obtained.  The  brown  clay  subsoil  on  the  highlands  is  generally  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  sand  it 
may  be  readily  supplied  from  the  banks  of  the  adjacent  streams. 

Soil  and  Agriculiure. — The  varied  character  of  the  surface  in  diflerent 
portions  of  this  county  must  necessarily  result  in  an  equally  variable 
soil  and  its  products.  On  the  bottom  lands  along  the  river,  and  also 
in  the  valleys  of  some  of  the  small  streams,  the  soil  is  a  deep,  sandy 
loam,  highly  charged  with  humus  from  the  vegetable  matters  that 
have  been  produced  and  decayed  ui)on  its  surface;  and  this  soil  is 
exceedingly  productive,  yielding  annujilly  heavy  croi)s  of  corn  and 
other  cereals  usually  grown  in  this  climate.  These  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive lands  in  the  county,  and  where  they  are  elevated  above  the 
annual  floods  in  the  JVlississii)pi,  are  also  the  most  valuable.  Next  iu 
order  are  the  chocolate-colored  soils  of  the  snuUl  prairies  in  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  county,  and  the  timbered  hinds  adjacent  thereto,  where 
the  underlayijig  rocks  belong  to  the  Chester  group.  These  lands  also 
l)roduce  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  barley  and  clover,  but  require  a 
judicious  rotation  of  crops,  to  retain  their  original  ft^rtility.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  oak  ridges  along  the  river  blufls,  and  the  sink  hole  region, 
underlaid  by  the  upper  division  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone.  The  soil 
over  this  portion  of  the  county  is  verj'  thin,  and  consists  of  yellowish 
or  ashen-giay  clays,  with  a  yellow  clay  subsoil.  These  lands  require 
heavy  manuring,  if  cultivated  in  corn,  but  produce  fair  croi)s  of  wheat 
and  other  small  grains,  and  clover,  where  the  suiface  is  not  too  broken 
for  cultivation.  These  are  the  best  fruit  lands,  i)erhaps,  in  the  county, 
and  apple,  peach  and  pear  orchards  flourish  here,  and  grapes  are  also 
extensively  cultivated.  All  the  small  fruits  might  be  successfully  cul- 
tivated on  these  broken  lands,  and  their  near  proximity  to  the  St.  Louis 
market  would  make  this  branch  of  horticulture  exci>edingly  profitable, 
if  properly  conducted.  Vineyards  have  been  succressfully  cultivated 
here  for  many  years,  and  this  county  probably  ranks  about  the  third 
in  the  State  for  the  value  of  its  wine  products.  The  completion  of  the 
railroad  through  this  county  will  bring  it  within  a  half  hour's  ride  of 
St.  Louis,  and  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  its  lands,  especially 
those  be«t  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  small  frait^. 

Before  closing  my  report  on  Monroe  county,  I  desire  to  express  my 
obligations  to  Hon.  Henry  Talbot,  of  Waterloo,  and  his  son,  and  also 
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to  Mr.  II.  F.  IIexckleb,  of  Columbia,  for  their  earnest  co-oj aeration  and 
assistance  in  the  prosecntion  of  my  work  while  in  the  eonnty.  To  Mr. 
Talbot  and  his  amiable  lad}'  I  am  also  indebted,  for  the  hosititalities 
of  a  (jniet  home,  while  en^^ja^ed  in  working?  ont  the  p:eolo^y  of  the 
southern  iKution  of  the  county;  and  to  Mr.  IIenky  Taluot,  jr.,  lam 
indebted  for  several  days'  i)ei*sonal  assistance,  and  for  man}'  tine  speci- 
mens collected  by  himself  at  various  localities  in  this  county. 


CHAPTER    XYII. 


MACOi:  PIN     (^OITNTV. 

This  county  lies  a  little  to  tbe  south-westward  of  the  geographical 
center  of  the  State,  and  embraces  a  superficial  area  of  twenty -four 
townships,  or  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Sangamon  and  Morgan  counties,  on  the  east  by  Mont- 
gomery, on  the  south  by  Madison,  and  on  the  west  by  Jersey  and  Greene 
counties. 

The  principal  streams  in  the  coimty  are  Macoupin  creek,  and  its 
tributaries,  which  intersect  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the 
county,  and  Cahokia  creek  traversing  its  south-eastern  townships. 
Heavy  belts  of  timber  occur  on  either  side  of  these  water  courees,  which 
furnish  an  adequate  supply  for  the  pi*airies  that  occupy  all  the  high- 
lands between  the  streams,  and  cover  fully  two-thirds  of  its  entire  area. 
The  prairies  are  generally  nearly  level  or  gently  rolling,  and  are  elevated 
from  lifty  to  one  hundrexi  and  fifty  feet  above  the  beds  of  the  principal 
streams. 

Surface  Deposits. — The  Quaternary  beds  of  this  county  consist  mainly 
of  drift-clays,  with  some  interstratitied  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  and 
some  local  deposits  of  loess  along  the  blufls  of  tlie  Macoupin.  They 
range  in  thickness  from  forty  to  two  hundred  feet  or  more,  their  greatest 
development  being  restricted  to  the  ancient  valleys,  excavated  anterior 
to,  or  during  the  drift  epoch,  and  subsequently  filled  with  drift  accumu- 
lations. The  lower  course  of  the  Macoupin  south  and  w^est  of  Carlin- 
ville  appears  to  occupy  in  part  one  of  these  valleys,  and  three  miles 
south  of  Carlinville,  a  shaft  was  sunk  by  T.  L.  Loomis,  Esq.,  to  the 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  without  reaching  the  bed  rock, 
all  but  a  few  feet  at  the  top  being  through  a  blue  hard-pan.  At  this 
point  a  stream  of  water  broke  through,  probably  from  an  underlaying 
bed  of  quicksand,  and  filled  tlie  shaft  in  a  few  hours  to  the  depth  of 
about  eighty  feet,  and  the  work  was  consequently  abandoned. 

At  Naylor  &  McPherson's  coal  shaft,  one  mile  south-east  of  Bunker 
Hill,  the  superficial  deposits  were  only  twenty-eight  feet  thick,  whil<d  at 
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A' an  Horst  &  Vd^os'  sliaft,  east  of  Staunton,  tliey  were  one  hundred 
and  ten  leet ;  at  the  Virden  sliaft  twenty,  and  at  Girard  about  seventy 
feet.  These  tigures  ilhistrate  tlie  variable  thickness  of  the  drift  deposits 
in  this  county,  and  indicate  the  irre^uhirity  of  the  original  surface  of 
the  bed  rock,  which  seems  to  have  been  intersected  by  valleys  of  erosion 
quite  as  deep,  if  not  as  numerous  as  those  which  characterize  the  sur- 
face at  the  present  time.  The  upper  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  the  drift 
consists  of  brown  or  buff  gravelly  clays,  which  pass  gradually  into  the 
bUie  hard-pan  below,  which  forms  the  lower  division  of  this  deposit. 
The  beds  underlaying  this  hard  pan  were  not  pasvsed  through  at  Loorais' 
shaft,  and  consequently  their  characters  are  not  definitely  known,  but 
the  great  amount  of  water  tlowing  into  it  in  so  short  a  time,  indicates 
the  presence  of  a  bed  of  quicksand  immediately  below  the  hard-pan  ; 
and  quite  probably  other  beds,  including  an  original  surface  soil  similar 
to  that  met  with  at  the  Bloomington  shaft,  and  at  various  other  locali- 
ties in  the  State,  may  also  be  found  to  exist  Uere. 

/Strati  fi  ed     Hocks. 

All  the  stratified  rocks  of  this  county  belong  to  the  Coal  Measures,  and 
include  all  the  strata  from  the  hoiizon  of  coal  No.  4,  which  outcrops  on 
Hodge's  creek,  just  on  the  (Greene  county  line,  to  coal  No.  10,  inclusive, 
embracing  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
The  following  section  of -the  coal  shaft  at  Virden,  kindly  furnished  nic 
by  J.  W.  Utt,  Esq.,  one  of  the  i)roprietors  of  the  mine,  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  relative  thickness  and  position  of  the  strata,  and 
includes  nearly  all  the  different  beds  that  outcrop  in  the  county,  except 
a  few  feet  in  thickness  below  the  coal  worked  in  this  mine,  which  out- 
crop on  the  west  line  of  the  county,  and  also  a  few  feet  in  thi(!kness  of 
beds  overlaying  the  highest  in  this  shaft,  which  outcrop  on  the  upper 
course  of  Maconjun  creek,  east  of  Carlinville. 

Virden  Shaft.                                                              F^-ot.  In. 
Drift  clay 20        0 

Snudstone 5  0 

BituniinouH  shale 0  5 

Coal 0  2 

Fire-clay  5  0 

Bituniinoim  nhale 4  fi 

Coal  No.  10 0  « 

Fire-clay  or  clay  nhale fl  0 

Hard  KHiy  limeflton« 7  ^ 

BituiuinouH  nlialo 1  4 

ArjiillaceouM  mIuiIp •*»  6 

Compact  lim<*Htone  (Carlinville  bed) 7  0 

Bittiniiuou.H  ahale,  Coal  No.  9 1  3 

Clay  Bbale 6  0 

Limestone 0  * 

Sandy  shale  and  aandfitone W  0 


Xo. 

1. 

No. 

2. 

No. 

3. 

No. 

4. 

No. 

b. 

No 

6. 

No. 

7. 

No. 

P. 

No. 

9. 

No. 

10. 

No. 

11. 

No. 

12. 

No. 

1.3. 

No. 

14. 

No. 

1.V 
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Feet.  In. 

No.  16,  Soft  linientoiio  or  calcareous  shale 1  4 

No.  17.  BitiiiiiinouM  «hale 3  10 

No.  IP.  CoalNo.8 0  10 

No.  19.  SandHtono  and  fuuid^-  Bbale 7a  0 

No.  aO.  Shalejt  with  IronHtone 3  0 

No.  21.  Hard  calcareoiiH  (?)  sandstono 8  0 

No.  22.  Blue  clay  shale 4  0 

No.  23.  Variegated  shales  (Horizon  of  coal  No.  7) 22  6 

No.  24.  Sandy  shales 26  0 

No.  25.  Soft  bituminous  shale 1  6 

No.  26.  Limestone 3  0 

No.  27.  Bituminous  shale 2  6 

No.  28.  Coal No.  6  v   2  i) 

No.  29.  Fireclay /  2  0 

No.  30.  Sandstone r 4  0 

No.  31.  Coal No.6  )  1  6 

No.  32.  IMre-clay 2  0 

No.  33.  Sandsttmeand  shale 10  0 

No.  34.  Limestone 7  0 

No.  35.  Bituminous  shale 0  6 

No.  36.  CoalNo.5 7  8 


Total  depth  to  the  bottom  of  the  coal 3-iO        1 

A  shaft  lias  also  been  sunk  at  Girani  down  to  this  main  coal,  but  as  no 
record  was  kept  of  the  thickness  and  character  of  the  beds  passed 
through,  we  are  unable  to  designate  the  changes  which  mark  the  various 
strata  between  these  points. 

The  coal  worked  at  these  shafts,  as  well  as  all  others  at  present  in 
operation  in  this  county,  is,  in  my  oi)inion,  No.  5  of  the  general  section 
of  the  Coal  M(»asures  of  Western  Illinois,  as  given  in  the  third  and 
fourth  volume.s  of  these  rei)ort.s.  In  the  central  portions  of  the  (*^unty 
its  thickness  rangers  from  six  to  eight  feet,  but  on  Ai)ple  creek,  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  county,  a  coal  outcrops  that  seems  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  this,  but  is  much  thinner,  ranging  only  from  two  to  three 
feet,  and  at  Howard's  shaft,  one  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Bunker  Hill, 
its  average  thickness  is  about  foui*  feet. 

At  the  Virden  shaft  the  mahi  coal  (No.  'Mi  of  this  section)  averages 
about  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  thickness,  sometimes  running  uj)  to  eight 
feet,  and  seldom  falling  below  seven.  It  is  a  moderately  soft,  free  burn- 
ing coal,  especially  that  from  the  ui)per  i)ortion  of  the  seam,  fiom  two 
to  three  feet  in  thickness,  whi(5h  is  an  ex(;ellent  smith's  coal.  The  seam 
is  divided  by  a  shaly  parting  of  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  whi<»h  is 
very  pt^rsistent,  and  about  one-third  the  distance  from  the  bottom  to  the 
toj)  of  the  seam.  The  coal  has  a  tendency  to  break  into  cubic  blocks 
Lke  the  Belleville  coal,  though  the  partings  which  separate  the  coal  into 
several  distinct  lavers  are  not  as^decided  here,  as  at  the  mines  in  St. 
Clair  and  Kandolph  counties.  No  horsebacks  or  other  impediments 
to  the  i>rotitable  working  of  this  coal  has  yet  been  encountered  in  this 
shaft.    Salt  water  in  small  quantities  percolates  through  some  of  the 
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BancLstones  above  the  coal,  espe<*ially  Nos.  19  and  33.  The  roof  consists 
first,  of  a  dark -blue  clay  sbale,  sometimes  passing  into  a  hard  bla<?k 
slaty  shale,  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  resting  directly  on  the  coal. 
This  clay  shale  variciu  in  thickness  from  two  to  three  inches  to  as  many 
feet,  and  above  this  there  is  a  compact  dark  gray  limestone  about  seven 
feet  thick,  w^hich  forms  an  admirable  roof  to  the  coal.  The  shale 
immediately  on  the  coal  is  more  argillaceous  than  at  the  mines  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sjiringfield,  and  fossils  are  comparatively  rare,  even  where  it 
becomes  hard  and  slaty.  We  obtained  a  few  of  the  (common  species 
here,  among  which  were  Dkclna  nitidn^  Product  us  mnricatus,  HemiprQ- 
nitett  crassa^  Chon^feH  mesoJoha^  some  fragments  of  a  NauftluH^  and  teeth 
of  Petrodus  occideutaiis.  These  fossils  were  generally  poorly  preserved, 
and  the  shells  mostly  rei)laced  with  yellowish  pyrite.  This  coal  seems 
to  be  the  ecpiivalent  of  coal  No.  5  of  the  Fulton  county  section,  given 
on  page  1)3  and  94  of  the  fourth  volume  of  these  reports,  though  in  that 
county  No.  5  is  not  a  very  i)ersistent  seam  in  its  deveh)pment.  It  affords 
a  softer  coal  than  that  usually  obtained  from  No.  4,  and  is  more  regu- 
larly stratitied,  breaking  freely  into  blocks  of  a  (»uboidal  form  when 
carefully  mined.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  determine  the  devel- 
opment of  No.  4,  or  either  of  the  lower  seams  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  county,  but  No.  4  (mtcro[)s  on  Hodge's  creek,  near  theCxreene  county 
line. 

The  shaft  at  Oirard  is  about  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  depth, 
but  as  no  record  of  it  was  kept  by  those  in  charge  of  the  work,  no  reli- 
able section  could  be  obtained  of  the  strata  passed  through.  The  coal 
averages  about  seven  feet  in  thi(;kness,  has  a  shaly  parting  similar  to 
that  at  Virden,  and  the  coal  presents  the  same  general  chanicter.  The 
limestone  above  the  coal  is  somewhat  thicker  than  at  Yirden,  being 
about  ten  feet. 

Weir-s  shaft,  at  Carlinville,  is  two  hundred  feet  to  the  toj)  of  the  coal 
passing  through  the  following  beds  : 

FtHt.    III. 

Di-itt-clays 75  0 

No.     1.  (.'lay  shalo  2ri  0 

No.     2.  Soft  coal  (No.  8) 0  6 

No.    3.  Dark  and  light  fire-clays r>  0 

No.    4.  Sandntone  and  shale 70  0 

No.    5.  Clay  shale 15  0 

No.    C.  Dark  shale 6  0 

No.    7.  Soft  smutty  coal  (No.  7) 5  0 

No.    8.  Fireclay 6  0 

No.    9.  SiimlHt-onc 8  6 

No.  10.  Clay  shale 2  0 

No.  1 1.  Limestone 3  0 

No.  12.  Clayshftle 1  0 

No.  13.  Limestone 1  0 

No.  14.  Coal...   V   1  6 

No.  15.  Shale  ..    >  No.  6 6  0 

No.  16.  Coal...  ^  0  6 

— .'*w 
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Feet.  In. 

No.  17.  Fireclay 4  « 

Ko.  18.  Hard  rock  (probably  limentone  or  calc.  randttonr » 12  0 

Ko.  19.  Shale 5  0 

No.  20.  LimeAtone 5  0 

No.  21.  Black  »hale 0  to  4  0 

No.  22.  Coal  (No.  5.) 6  0 

266       9 

The  coal  here  is  similar  in  quality  to  that  ohtaineil  from  the  shafts  at 
Virden  and  Girard,  and  the  mine  is  entirely  free  from  water,  and  its 
gangways  as  dry  as  though  they  possessed  a  water  i)roof  covering. 

Barters  shaft  in  the  creek  valley  south  of  t«)wn  was  commenced  at  a 
much  lower  level,  and  the  coal  was  reached  at  a  dejith  of  al>out  lilO 
feet.  The  coal  in  this  shaft  ranges  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  thickness, 
and  has  a  good  nx>f,  composed  of  five  feet  of  hitnminous  shale  and  live 
feet  of  limestone. 

In  the  section  given  alnjveof  the  Carlinville  shaft  it  will  be  seen  that 
coal  ^o.  0  is  divided  by  a  paiting  of  shale  six  feet  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness, while  at  the  A^irden  shaft  tlie  parting  consists  of  sandstone  and 
shale,  and  is  six  feet  in  thickness.  In  the  last  named  shaft  this  seam 
would  be  thick  enough  to  be  profitably  worked,  the  two  divisions  being 
in  the  aggregate  four  feet  three  inches  in  thickness,  if  united,  but  owing 
to  the  great  thickness  of  the  [)arting  the  seam  is  valueless,  as  tot*  great 
an  amount  of  lalnn*  would  be  required  to  remove  the  material  separating 
the  two  divisions  of  the  coal.  This  seam  has  not  yet  l)een  found  in  any 
of  the  shafts  in  this  county  under  such  conditions  as  will  permit  of  its 
being  worked  successfully.  The  next  seam,  No.  7,  although  of  sufficient 
thickness,  was  found  to  be  too  soft  and  inferior  in  quality,  and  const*- 
quently  valueless.  Coal  No.  8  apj^ears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
eighteen-inch  coal  outcropi^ing  on  the  breaks  of  Spring  creek  near 
Springfield,  and  on  the  Sangamon,  at  Ilowlett.  It  seems  to  be  thinner 
in  all  the  shafts  sunk  through  it  in  this  county  than  in  Sangamon,  usu- 
ally ranging  from  six  to  ten  inches  only.  The  sandstone  intervening 
l)etween  this  and  No.  7  is  partially  exposed  on  the  lower  courses  of 
Macoupin  and  Hodge's  creeks,  and  also  on  some  branches  of  Apple 
creek  in  the  north-western  jmrtion  of  the  county.  The  limestone  No.  11 
of  the  Virden  shaft  section  is  a  very  hard  gray  limestone,  and  outcrops 
at  several  iK)ints  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlinville,  and  is  tlu^refore  loinilly 
called  the  Carlinville  limestone.  It  ranges  in  thickness  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  or  more,  and  is  a  compact,  brownish-giay  rock,  weathering 
to  a  rusty-browu  color  on  exposure,  the  lower  portion  of  the  l)ed  being 
usually  in  regular  layers,  while  the  upper  portion  becomes  locally  concre- 
tionary, or  i)ebbly,  in  its  structure.  This  limestone  forms  the  be<l-rock 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  county,  esi>ecially  the  region  be- 
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tween  Carliuville  and  Cuinmiiiti^t-oii,  aud-vxk^ndiii^  tVom  the  first  named 
point  soutli-eastwardly  to  Bunker  Hill  and  Staunton.  On  the  road 
between  the  two  points  last  named,  on  the  head-waters  of  Cahokia 
creek,  two  miles  and  a  half  north-west  of  Staunton,  this  limestone  is 
partially  exposed,  and  is  here  overlaid  by  iibout  fifteen  feet  of  greenish 
shale,  with  a  band  of  impure  earthy  iron  ore  intercalated  in  it  about 
two  feet  above  the  limestone.  This  band  of  iron  ore  closely  resembles 
the  fossiliferous  ore  bed  on  the  north  fork  of  Saline  river  in  Gallatin 
county,  twelve  miles  north  of  Erpiality,  and  contains  several  of  the 
same  sp(?cies  of  fovssils  obtained  there.  If  these  ferruginous  beds  are 
identical,  as  seems  higlily  probable,  it  fixes  the  geological  position  of  a 
group  of  fossils  that  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  more  decidedly 
Permian  i]i  their  aspect  than  any  others  occurring  in  our  (3oal  Measures, 
and  establishes  their  stratigraphical  i)osition  at  least  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  this  State. 
The  limestone  underlaying  this  fossiliferous  iron  ore  is  about  210  feet 
above  coal  No.  5  in  this  county,  and  probably  from  four  hundred  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  there- 
fore this  iron  ore  band  is  not  far  above  the  middle  of  the  Coal  Measures. 
The  CarlinWlle  limestone  outcrops  on  Macoupin  creek,  from  the  vicinity 
of  Corr's  mill,  north-east  of  Carliuville,  down  to  the  bridge  on  the  Hills- 
borough and  Carliuville  road,  forming  the  bed  of  the  creek  for  several 
miles  by  the  meanderings  of  the  stream.  At  the  first  outcrop  below 
the  mill  the  limestone  forms  the  binl  of  the  creek  and  only  the  upper 
portion  of  it  can  be  seen.  It  forms  a  ritfle  here  across  the  creek,  and 
the  pebbly  character  of  the  upper  portion  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
bed  of  coarse  gravel  rather  than  an  outcrop  of  limestone.  Below  these 
pebbly  layers  the  rock  becomes  (piite  ev^eidy  berhled  in  layers  from  four 
inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  aiul  has  been  quarried  for  local 
use  as  a  building  stone.  In  the  debris  of  an  old  quarry  I  obtained  a  few 
of  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  this  limestone,  among  which  were 
the  Ibllowing  species :  Caninropkoria  Osaffenais^  lietzia  punctuli/eraj 
Tcrebratuhi  borklens^  Spirifer  plano-Hulcata.,  >S'.  cameratuH^  aV.  KentuckeU' 
Hi«^  AthyrU  subtiUta^  Productus  hngispinuHj  PlatyoHtoma^  and  Platycera4t^ 
of  undetermined  s[)ecies,  Pleurotomaria  turbiniformls^  Xautilm  Tcheff- 
kini  f  PhUUptiia  scitulm^  and  Campophyllum  torqiiiuin.  At  most  locali- 
ties where  this  limestone  is  exposed  fossils  were  exceedingly  scanie,  and 
difficult  to  obtain  when  found,  from  the  very  hard  and  splintery  char- 
acter of  the  rock  in  which  they  were  imbedded. 

At  the  coal  shaft  one  mile  west  of  Staunton  this  limestone  is  six  feet 
thick,  and  lies  in  regular  beds,  and  is  quarried  for  foundation  walls  and 
other  purposes.  The  coal  at  this  point  lies  210  feet  below  this  lime^^tone, 
and  the  seam  averages  about  six  feet  in  thickness.    At  the  coal  shaft 
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ou  the  raib'oad  a  half-mile  east  of  the  town,  which  is  located  on  the 
prairie  a  hundi^ed  feet  above  the  level  of  that  west  of  town,  in  the  val- 
ley of  Cahokia  creek,  a  hundred  and  ten  feet  of  drift  clays  were  passed 
through  before  reaching  the  limestone.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  this 
locality,  in  September,  1871,  the  shaft  was  down  to  the  horizon  of  coal 
No.  6,  but  no  accurate  record  had  been  kept  at  either  of  these  shafts 
of  the  character  and  thickness  of  the  strata  passed  through.  The  fol- 
lowing, given  me  from  recollection  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
sinking  these  shafts,  is  approximately  correct.  Beginning  at  the  level 
of  the  limestone,  we  have  the  following : 

Ft.     In. 

No.    1.  LimeHtone 6 

No.   2.  Clayshale 35 

No.    3.  Fireclay(?) 5 

No.    4.  Coal,  (No.8) 0        3 

No.    5.  Shalea  and  sandstone,  partly  arenaceous,  and  including  the  horizon  of  coal  No.  7 110 

No.    6.  Red  shale 0       4 

No.    7.  Limestone 5 

No.    8.  Blueshale 3       6 

No.    9.  Coal,  (No.  6) 2 

No.lO.  Clay  shale 9 

No.  11.  Limestone 17 

No.  12.  Bituminous  shale 2 

No.  13.  Coal.  (No.  5) G 

To  get  the  total  depth  of  these  shafts  we  must  add  ten  feet  of  drift 
clays  to  the  top  of  that  west  of  town,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  to 
the  top  of  the  other. 

In  the  vicinity  ol  Bunker  Hill  there  are  also  two  shafts  in  successfid 
operation,  one  a  half  mile  south-east  of  the  town,  of  which  Naylor  & 
McPherson  are  the  proprietors ;  and  the  other,  owned  by  ^Ir.  Andrew 
Howaixl,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  north  of  town,  on  a  branch  of  Wood 
river.  The  shaft  south-east  of  town  is  two  hundred  and  tifty-three  feet 
in  depth,  and,  although  no  record  was  kept  of  the  IhmIs  passed  through, 
the  following,  given  me  by  one  of  the  pnquietors,  from  recollection,  is 
l>robably  approximately  correct : 

Ft.     In. 

Dria  clay 28 

Blue  clay  shale 12 

Hard  pray  limestone  (Carlin ville  hed> H       4 

Blue  shale 30 

Limestone  {') ^ 2 

Clay  shale 1        4 

Coal  (No.  8) 0        3 

Fire  clay 2 

Clay  shale,  with  nodules  of  limestone 8 

Re<l  shale 2       6 

Sandstone  and  nhale 55 

Black  shale  (coal  No.  7) 3 

Sandstone  (water-bearing) 30 

Shale,  with  some  limestone 15 

Clay  shale 3 


No. 

1. 

No. 

9. 

No. 

3. 

No. 

4. 

No. 

5. 

No. 

6. 

No. 

7. 

No. 

8. 

No. 

9. 

No. 

10. 

No. 

11. 

No, 

12. 

No. 

13. 

No. 

14. 

No. 

15. 
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Ft.     In 

No.  16.  Coal I 1        I* 

No,  17.  Ntxhilar  liiin'«touf  and  »biilo  ]  No.  6 10 

No.  18.  Coal I  1        ft 

No.  19.  LimcMtoDc R 

No.  20,  Shale 7 

No.  *21.  Limestone 7 

No.  *J2.  IJlaok  Hhule 2 

No.  -23.  Coal  (No.  5) 6 


253        7 

Tlie  coal  at  tliis  mine  variety  in  thickness  from  five  to  seven  feet,  and 
is  divided  below  the  middle  by  a  shale  parting,  the  coal  above  the  part- 
ing being  of  a  better  (piality  than  that  below  it,  and  having  a  tendency 
to  the  block  character.  The  coal  has  a  bright  glistening  co!.)r  on  the 
fac^\s  of  transverse  cleavage,  and  the  layers  are  separated  by  ili in  layers 
of  charcoal  or  carbonaceous  clo<l. 

At  Mr.  Howard's  mine,  in  the  valley  of  \Vo(m1  river,  the  <  <»al  was 
reached  at  a  dei)th  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  but  as  we  could  obtain 
no  section  of  the  shaft,  we  are  unable  to  sav  wh(»ther  the  coal  mined 
here  is  the  same  with  that  in  the  other  shafts  or  not.  The  seam  is  <mly 
al)Out  four  feet  thick  here,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  No.  0  instea<l  of  No. 
5,  that  is  worked  at  this  point. 

In  the  vicinity  <»f  IMainview,  the  Carlinville  lim(\stone  is  found  out- 
cropping on  one  of  the  small  tributaries  of  the  Maciaipin,  and  following 
down  the  railroad  grade  as  it  dt»sccnds  into  the  creek  valley,  the  follow- 
ing beds  may  be  seen  : 

No.  1.  (.'oinpact  browni«li-p-ay  liinoHtoiu*     6  foot. 

No.  2.  (Jalc4in"OU8  Hhalc  with  i:h«in«'t**h,  etc i    " 

No.  3.  Daik-blue  clay  shale,  with  ft-nin 3     * ' 

No.  4.  Saiuly  MhalcH  ami  nhaly  mioaoeoiis  HuinNtonrs  extrmliii;;  below  tht'  cn-rk  h-vil..  .5<i  t»»  <K)     * ' 

The  butf-col(»red  calcareous  shale  immediately  ben(»atli  the  limestone 
was  found  at  one  locality  tilled  with  fossil  shells,  Chonctift^  Athyris  iuul 
VniducluH^  but  mostly  in  a  crushed  and  tlattened  condition.  The  dark- 
blue  clay  shale,  No.  3,  is  partly  bituminous,  and  contains  fi'agments  of 
fossil  ferns  of  two  or  three  species.  It  seems  i)robable  that  the  Carlin- 
ville limestone.  No.  1  of  th(»  above  section,  is  the  stratigrajihical  e([uiva- 
lent  of  the  Shoal  creek  limestone,  mentioned  in  the  reports  on  Madison, 
Clinton  and  Marion  counties,  in  the  third  Volume  of  these  reports,  an<l 
if  so,  this  bituminous  clay  shale  may  represent  the  thin  coal  immedi- 
ately below  that  limestone,  which  would  be  coal  No.  1>  of  the  general 
section,  and  is  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  thick  in  the  vicinity  of 
Highland,  in  Madison  county,  where  it  has  been  worked  for  many  years 
in  a  small  way,  to  sup])ly  the  h)cal  demand  foi-  coal. 

In  the  section  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  decided 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  beds  intervening  between  the  Carlinville 
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limestone  and  (joal  No.  8.  rsiuilly  the  intervening  beds  are  about 
thirty  to  thirtv-tive  feet  in  tliiekness,  but  liere  we  have  nearlv  sixtv 
feet  in  thickness  beh)w  the  limestone  without  any  indieatioo  of  coal,  and 
this  probably  results  from  a  local  lhi<*kening  of  the  sandstone,  a  iv^ieti- 
tion  of  what  may  be  seen  in  the  section  of  the  Virden  shaft,  where  the 
sandstone,  No.  15  of  that  section,  is  sixty- three  feet  in  thickness,  and 
the  whole  distance  from  the  limestone  to  coal  No.  8  is  seventy  six  feet 
and  two  inches.  In  the  bed  of  Macoupin  creek,  about  half  a  mile  below 
Holliday's  ford,  on  section  30,  township  9,  range  8,  we  found  an  outcrop 
of  bituminous  shale  and  thin  coal  which  may  probably  be  considered  as 
i-ei>resenting  coal  No.  8.  The  beds  exi)osed  here  show  the  following 
succession : 

No    1.  Clay  Hhale 10  to  12  feet 

Xo    9.  Cbocolate-colorod  limestone 1     '  • 

No.  3.  Bituniinoiit)  nliale ()     "      4  in 

Xo.  4.  Coal 0       *      12  in 

No    5.  Fireclay ^ 2     *' 

We  obtained  a  few  fossils  from  the  limestone  No.  2  of  the  above  sec- 
tion, and  among  them  Naticop,siiS  rcntrica,  a  small  Mavroeheilm^  and  Lop- 
hophyUum  proliferum^  all  of  which  are  found  m  the  roof  of  No.  8  coal,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Springtield.  If  we  add  to  the  top  of  this  section  the 
shales  and  micaceous  sandstones  of  the  i)receding  section,  w^e  shall 
have  about  the  same  thickness  of  strata  intervening  between  coal  No. 
8  and  the  Carlinville  limestone  that  occurs  in  the  Virden  shaft.  More- 
over the  local  thickening  of  beds  of  sandstone  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  the  Coal  Measures,  but  on  the  contrary  is  of  fre([uent  occur- 
rence. 

There  are  some  excellent  ex])osures  of  this  micaceous  sainlstone  along 
the  creek  blufisjust  below  the  railroad  bridges  The  rock  is  partly  nms- 
sive,  es])ecially  the  lower  portion  of  th<^  bed,  and  affords  layers  two  feet 
or  more  in  thickness,  some  of  which  are  quite  hanl  and  will  afford  a  du- 
rable building  stone.  Silver  ore  was  reported  to  have  been  discovered 
in  this  sandstone,  in  a  (piarry  on  the  south-west  quarter  of  section  20, 
town  10,  range  8  west,  a  few  years  since,  and  an  attenqjt  was  made  to 
organize  a  joint  stock  company  for  its  development.  The  silvery  s<tales 
of  mica  which  the  rock  contained  were  mistaken  by  vsome  ignorant  i>er- 
sons  for  silver,  and  hence  the  reported  discovery  of  a  rich  mine  of  me- 
tallic ore  at  this  locality.  The  only  material  of  economic  value  this  rock 
contains  is  building  stone  of  a  fair  quality,  which  may  be  obtained  here 
in  abundance. 

The  best  exposures  of  the  beds  overlaying  the  Carlinville  limestone, 
that  we  met  with  in  this  county,  are  on  the  upper  course  of  Macoupin 
creek,  commencing  eight  miles  north-east  of  Carlinville  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Coops'  ground,  and  extoiuliii<r  down  to  the  bridge  on  the  TTillsl)oronp:h 

road.  The  succession  or  relative  position  of  the  beds  is  as  follows: 

No.     1.  Lii;ht  yollowirth-j;r.iy  nodular  llme«tono 5  to  8  I'eot. 

Xo.    a.  HituiniuoiiH  «bjilo  .     1 

No.    3.  <Tiaj'  Hb:il»' l" 

No.     4.  Soft  oojil.  No.  11 1 

No.     5.  Shale  with  iron  pi-bhlen  7  to  8 

No.    6.  C'hooolate  colore»l  coarso  liniestono 2  to  3 

No.    7.  Grceu  and  yt'llow  Hlialcs "2 

No.    8.  Klftok  Hhulo  and  inMM- coal.  No.  10 2     " 

No.    9.  <Jrcoii  and  tivny  whale 3  ti»  4 

No.  10.  C'lirliuvillo  limontone G  to  12 


>  I 
1 1 
•  I 

4  I 
I  t 
t     t 


.     I 
I    I 


At  Fullerton's  mill,  on  M aeon i)in  creek,  ei«<ht  miles  north-east  of  Car- 
linville,  on  the  north-east  quarter  of  secticm  10,  town  10,  ran^e  (>,  there 
is  an  outcrop  of  li^ht-^ray,  irref4ularly  bedded  limestone  in  the  banks  of 
the  creek,  that  1  am  inclined  to  refer  to  ^'o.  1  of  the  above  section, 
although  none  of  the  underlaying;  beds  avcjc  exposed  at  that  point.  The 
rock  is  similar  in  color  and  *j:eneral  appearanc^e,  and  contains  the  same 
si)ecies  of  fossils,  mostly  Athiirls  .suhliUta,  Product hh  Ion(jispi)iiiSy  Rhifn- 
rhonella  OsfujensiH^  Terfhratida  />r>r/V/f'«/<,  and  joints  and  plates  of  Crinoulea. 

Just  below  ('Orrs  mill,  about  four  miles  a  little  north  ofea.stfrom  Car- 
liuville,  the  lower  limestone  in  the  fore/4:oing  section  appears  in  the  bed 
of  the  creek,  and  betwi^eii  this  jmiut  and  the  bridge  on  the  Hillsborough 
road  the  beds  intervening  between  these  two  limestones  are  i>artially 
exposed  at  several  points.  The  chocolate  cohered  limestone  (No.  0)  is  a 
coarsely  granular  r<M*k  made  u))  in  good  i)art  of  the  Joints  aud  i)lates  of 
Crhwidea^  but  it  also  <M)n  tains  Pinna  pcracuta^  Prodnrtus  PratU-nianuH 
P.  SebyaacenHiH^  and  the  teeth  of  several  si)ecies  of  fossil-lishes,  among 
which  we  recoguized  Petalodux  destructor  and  Cladodus  mortifcr.  In  the 
y<*llow-clay  shale  underlaying  this  limestone,  specimens  of  l^yrhujopora 
multattcnuata  were  quite  common,  and  were  fjvcpKMitly  met  with  in  the 
rubbles  of  the  creek  bed.  The  thickness  of  the  shales  Nos.  7,  8  and  1>  of 
the  foreg<»ing  section  seemed  to  be(|uite  variable*  in  this  vicinity,  and  at 
some  points  probably  attain  an  aggregate  <»f  fifteen  U\  twenty  feet,  but 
at  the  best  exi)osure  we  were  able  to  lind  th<\v  only  measured  about  «Mght 
feet,  aiul  at  some  i)oints  were  still  less.  The  chocolate  c(»lonMl  limestone 
of  the  al)ove  section  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Sugar  creek 
in  Sangamon  county,  seven  miles  south  of  Springfield,  where  the  rock 
for  the  ohl  State  Ilous(»  was  obtained.  The  thin  coals  Nos.  4  and  S  of  the 
foregoing  section  are  nowhere  thick  enough  at  any  of  theexi)osures  seen 
to  be  of  any  economical  value.  It  is  ju'obalde  these  beds  underlie  the 
surface  deposits  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  tier  of  townships  in 
this  county.  Over  a  large  jjortion  of  the  two  central  tiers  of  townships 
the  Carlinville  limestone  forms  the  bed  rock,  while  the  western  is  mainly 
underlaid  by  the  sandstones  overlaying  No.  7  coal. 
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Oiiemile  and  a  half  south-east  of  Cuniiningtoii  the  Carlinville  Hmestone 
Qutcrops  on  the  breaks  of  the  small  streams,  and  only  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  prairie.  It  was  also  found  on  section 
7  in  the  same  township,  where  it  was  underlaid  by  eighteen  inches  of 
bituminous  slate  and  shale,  representing  the  horizon  of  No.  9  coal,  and 
by  about  fifteen  feet  of  sandy  shale  and  sandstone. 

The  lowest  strata,  exposed  in  this  county  are  on  Apple  creek  in  the 
north- west  comer,  and  on  Hodge's  creek  in  town  10  south,  range  9  west, 
near  the  Greene  county  line.  At  the  locality  last  named  coal  No.  5  crops 
out  in  the  bluffs  of  Hodge's  creek,  and  has  been  mined  to  supply  the 
local  demand  for  coal  in  that  vicinity  ever  since  the  first  settlement  of 
this  part,  of  the  county. 

At  Thomas  Bielby's  mines,  in  the  bluffs  of  Hodge's  creek,  on  section 
29,  town  10  noith,  range  9  west,  the  coal  ranges  from  five  to  seven  feet  in 
thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  from  one  to  three  feet  of  black  shale,  forming 
a  good  roof.  A  half  mile  further  south,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  creek, 
the  coal  is  overlaid  by  a  foot  or  more  of  black  shale,  then  follows  eight 
to  ten  feet  of  hard  steel-gray  limestone,  with  intercalations  of  calca- 
reous shales.  Above  this  is  a  bed  of  clay  shale,  and  a  second  limestone 
of  a  lighter  color,  but  weathering  to  a  rusty-brown,  and  fiUetl  with 
Fusulina,  which  would  seem  to  identify  it  with  the  limestone  usually 
overlaying  coal  No.  0.    The  sexition  here  is  as  follows : 

No.  1    Yellow  Hhale,  with  thin  platen  of  liincfltono 4  to    6  feet. 

No.  2.    Yollowish-gray  limcHtoDe.  with  Fumiina 4 

No.  3.    Green  nhales  partly  hituininouii 6  to    8 

No.  4.    steel-gray  limo«itoiie  and  calc.  shale 8  to  10 

No.  5.    BUickghale 1  to    2     *' 

No.  6.    CoalNo.St 5  to   7      • 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  in  the  shales  and  limestone  forming 
Nos.  2  and  3  of  the  section  we  have  a  representation  of  coal  No.  6  and 
its  overlaying  limestone ;  and  at  Mr.  Davis'  coal  bank,  about  a  mile 
we^t  by  south  from  this  locality,  the  coal  is  directly  overlaid  by  about 
two  feet  of  light-gray  fire-clay,  above  which  there  was  about  two  feet  of 
yellowish-gray  limestone  similar  to  No.  1  of  the  above  section,  which  led 
me  to  suspect  the  coal  here  to  be  a  local  development  of  No.  6.  The 
lowest  bed  of  the  foregoing  section  is  undoubtedly  the  same  coal  worked 
in  tike  shafts  at  Virden,  Girard  and  Carlinville,  though  the  coal  con- 
tains more  pyrite  (or  sulphur  as  the  miners  term  it)  here,  on  its  outcrop, 
than  in  the  shafts  above  named,  where  it  lies  from  three  to  four  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  coal  varies  however  in  this  respect  in  the 
different  mines  in  this  county,  and  indeed  in  different  portions  of  the 
same  mines,  this  sulphurous  compound  being  more  abundant  at  some 
points  than  others. 

At  or  near  the  old  strip  banks  on  Ho<lge's  creek,  coal  No.  4  outcrops 
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«t  low  water,  but  no  <*x}>osiiiv  was  foiiud  wliero  its  tliii*kiu*ss  could  he 
a<H!urately  (leti*riaiiuMl  or  its  quality  asci^rtaiiied.  It  was  reported  to  l>e 
about  two  feet  thick.  Between  coal  No.  5  and  this  h)wer  seam  there  is 
a  IhmI  of  ncxlular  nrj^illaceous  limestone,  which  sometimes  lies  directly 
under  the  coal,  and  at  other  points  is  separated  from  it  by  a  few  inches 
of  clay  shale  or  fire-clay,  and  below  the  limestone  there  is  frnm  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  of  sandy  shales,  extending  down  to  the  bituminous  shale 
which  forms  the  roof  of  No.  4. 

The  shales  and  argillaceous  limestone  immediatey  below  coal  No.  5 
contains  ChivtetcH  miUepitracvouH  in  abundance,  and  at  this  h>c4ility  a 
peculiar  ^rouj)  of  small  univalve  shells  have  been  obtained,  a  number  of 
which  have  been  described  in  these  reports,  and  will  be  found  illustratwl 
on  1*1.  31,  Vol.  II.  These  univalves  are  associated  here  w'ltXvAthiinH  Huh- 
tilitay  iSpirifer  atmcrafusj  and  some  other  of  the  more  common  fm^ns  of 
the  ('oal  Measures.  The  up))er  limestone  above  the  coal  at  this  locality 
contains  FiisiiUua^  an<l  joints  of  Crinoidea^  which  are  associated  with 
Produvins  PrattenianuH  and  P.  hnujispinuH^  but  fossils  ai*e  less  num(»rous, 
both  as  to  si)ecies  and  individuals,  in  the  limestone  over  the  coal  here, 
than  in  that  Inmeath  it.  In  Fulton  county  the  Chaicfes  milleporaceouH, 
is  Ibund  in  the  clay  shales  or  fire-clays  under  coal  Nos.  (iand  7,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  Hodge's  creek  bed  should  be  reft»rred  to  No.  0  of  the 
Fulton  county  section,  but  we  are  more  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the 
e<iuiA'alent  of  No.  5  of  that  section,  although  that  is  a  rather  local  seam 
in  its  development  in  that  ccmnty,  and  Hodge's  creek  coal  a  very  per- 
sistent one  here.  The  thickness  of  the  limestone  over  this  coal  is  very 
variable,  and  ranges  from  three  to  ten  feet,  and  where  it  attains  its 
greatest  development,  it  is  usually  interst ratified  with  calcareous  shale. 

On  Apple  creek,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county,  the  following 
beds  are  exposed  between  Carlin's  cannel  coal  seam,  on  the  north-east 
(piarter  of  section  3,  townshi|)  12  north,  rang«»  9  west,  and  the  west  line 
of  the  county,  following  along  the  blutfsof  the  main  creek  and  its  tribu- 
taries : 

No.  1.     HitiiDiinoiiH  hIirIo 1  t«H»t.  f»  in. 

No.  2.    Cliuimel  coal,  (local  ?) 1  '*     C  in. 

No.  3.    Shale 10  to  1*2  • ' 

No.  4.    Compact  stooljn^y  limestouo 2  " 

No.  5.    Sandstone  uud  ^liale 32  " 

No.  6.     BitnniinouH  Hhalu ]  "      6  in. 

No.  7.    Coal.    (No.  7?) 0  "    10  in. 

No.  r*.    Clay  «hal<* C 

No.  0.    Nodular  i:ray  linic.Htont' 4 

No.  10.     I Jn-oniKh  colon-d  .shale 12 

No.  11.     IJniwii,  r«»ai'*<-;ii'ain«Ml  linu'.ston«> 1  to  H 

No.  12.     8andMton(>  and  Handy  nhalc 2-1  ** 

No  i:i.     r>rt>\vii  ai;:illacooti.s  linifstout* 3  *' 

No.  1-1.    Shah',  iiio.stly  ar^illaceoiiH 1  to  3  " 

No.  15.    C«nil.  ( No.  fi  M 2  to  3  '  * 

No.  10.    Chiy  Hhalo  luid  nodular  linu»8tonv 8  to  10  '  • 

— 39 
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On  a  branch  of  Apple  creek,  two  miles  north  of  Scottsville,  the  beds 
of  the  foregoing?  section,  from  7  to  U*  inclusive,  are  well  exi>osed,  and 
the  lower  coal  seam  has  been  oj)encd  at  st^vcral  points  by  tunnels  driven 
into  the  hillsides.  It  ranges  in  thickness  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  is 
divided  near  the  middle  by  a  parting  of  shale  from  one  to  two  inches 
thick.  The  coal  is  overlaid  by  two  or  three  feet  of  clay  shale  and  a  bed 
of  argillaceous  limestone,  which  sometimes  passes  into  calcareous  shales 
three  or  four  feet  in  thickness.  The  limestone  weathers  to  a  rusty-brown 
color,  on  exposure,  though  its  color  is  a  light-gray  on  a  freshly  bi-oken 
surface.  Where  this  rock  is  shaly  it  atfbrded  some  good  fossils,  among 
which  the  Caniaro2)horia  (hafjensia  and  FrodmiUH  hm<ii»p\nuH  were  the 
most  common.  This  coal  is  underlaid,  first,  by  from  one  to  two  feet  of 
shaly  tire  clay,  and  then  a  bed  of  nodular  argillaceous  limestone  con- 
taining numerous  joints  of  large  CrinoUha^  associated  with  Produvtm 
coHiatm  and  ISprri/er  anneratux. 

The  cannel  coal,  No.  2  of  the  foregoing  section,  was  0[>ened  at  an 
early  day  on  land  owned  by  ]VIatliew  Xewkirk,  on  section  11,  township 
V2  north,  range  9  west,  and  was  worked  for  several  years  by  Mr.  John 
Carlin,  to  supply  the  local  demand  of  the  neighborhood.  The  seam 
varies  in  thickness  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet,  the  upper  part  being 
a  true  cannel  coal  and  the  lower  a  common  bituminous  coal.  It  has 
proved  to  be  quite  local  in  it**  develo]>ment,  and  luus  not  as  yet  been  met 
with  at  any  other  locality  iji  the  county  of  suttlcient  thickness  to  be  of 
any  economical  value.  This  seam  may  be  the  etpiivalent  of  No.  7  coal 
in  the  general  section  of  the  lower  Coal  Measures  of  Fulton  county,  but 
we  are  not  sure  that  it  does  not  hold  a  still  higher  position,  an<l  is  an 
entirely  local  seam  not  represented  at  all  in  that  section. 

The  limestone  below  this  coal  is  also  local  in  its  development,  not  a[)- 
pearing  at  all  on  the  ravine  where  the  coal  was  opened,  though  exposed 
on  another  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  to  the  northward,  and 
again  a  mile  and  a-half  east  of  the  old  Newkirk  mine.  The  coarse 
brown  limestone  is  also  local  in  its  develoi)ment  and  (piite  variable  in 
thickness,  ranging  from  one  to  eight  feet.  Lithologically  it  resem- 
bles a  limestcme  occurring  at  a  much  higher  level  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yirden,  and  represented  by  No.  8  of  the  Virden  shaft  section. 

The  sandstone  below  the  coarse-grained  limestone,  at  the  locality  two 
miles  north  of  Scottsville,  is  quite  massive  and  aftbrds  a  very  good 
building  stone.  This  is  also  true  of  th(»  sandstone  brlow  the  Newkirk 
coal.  No.  5  of  the  Ibregoing  section,  and  the  ui)i)er  twenty  feet  of  the 
l">ed  is  a  micaceous  sandstone  imjjregnated  with  the  .^xyd  of  iron,  which 
hardens  on  ex^^osure,  and  aObrds  a  reliable  building  stone. 

We  were  unable  to  determine  the  exact  horizon  of  the  lower  coal, 
No.  15  of  tlu^  section,  but  it  se(»ms  to  be  more  like  No.  (>  of  tin*  general 
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section  than  like  No.  5.  No  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  vicinity,  by 
boring  or  sliatting,  to  ascertain  the  character  of  tlie  underlaying  beds, 
and  assuming  tliis  coal  to  be  No.  0,  the  nmin  coal  worked  in  all  the  shafts 
in  this  county  should  be  found  at  a  depth  of  some  thirty-five  to  forty 
feet  below.  The  reasons  which  may  be  urged  to  sustain  this  view  are 
the  following :  The  thickness  of  the  seam  is  only  about  one  half  that  of 
No.  5,  where  it  has  been  identified  in  other  portions  of  the  county,  and 
tlie  limestones,  both  above  and  below  the  coal,  ditter  in  their  litholo- 
gical  characters,  as  well  as  in  their  fossils,  from  those  associated 
with  coal  No.  5.  One  of  the  most  abundant  fossils  in  the  shale  over 
this  coal,  at  its  outorops  north  of  Sc(»ttsville,  is  the  Camarophorla  Oho- 
gensis^  whi(!h  I  Inive  never  found  abundant  with  coal  No.  .j,  and  the 
lattca*  has  a  i)eculiar  group  of  iniivalve  shells  associated  with  GhccfeteH 
viilkjXfrav^om  in  the  nodular  argillaceous  limestone,  below  the  coal, 
none  of  which  were  found  in  the  limestone  underlaying  the  cotil  at  this 
j)oint.  These  reasons  have  induced  the  belief  that  the  coal  on  the 
blanches  of  Ai)ple  creek  north  of  Seottsville  is  coal  No.  6,  and  that 
No.  5  will  probably  Im*  found  below  it,  at  the  depth  of  thirty-five  to 
forty  fe(»t.  At  the  outcrop  on  Hodge's  creek,  near  the  Greene  county 
line.  No.  5  averages  about  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  county,  where  it  has  been  penetrated  by  various  shafts,  its 
thickness  J'anges  from  six  to  eigiit  feet,  averaging  nearly  or  (piito  seven 
feet.  There  is  probably  no  point  in  this  county  where  this  seam  is 
more  than  400  feet  below  the  surface,  aiul  its  greatest  depth  will  be  iu 
the  townships  of  range  0  west,  the  most  eastei'ly  range  of  townships  in 
the  county. 

From  an  examination  of  tlie  sections  already  given,  it  will  be  seen 
thnt  the  lowest  beds  outcropping  in  the  county  are  found  on  Hodge's 
cre\»k,  its  extreme  western  border,  where  coals  Nos.  4  and  5  are  found 
expensed  in  the  bluffs  of  this  stream ;  and  one  of  them  has  been  worked 
siiKte  tlie  earliest  settlement  of  this  i)ortion  of  the  county,  to  sup[>ly  the 
local  demand  for  coal.    Going  eastward  from  the  west  line  of  the  county, 
the  surface  level  gnwlually  increases  in  elevation,  directing  the  surfa<je 
drainage  of  nearly  all  the  streams  to  the  south  westward,  which,  witli  a 
slight  eastwardly  dip  of  the  strata,  carries  the  coals  outcropj)ing  along 
the  western  borders  of  the  (iounty  from  'M)0  to  400  feet  below  the  surfiii*.e, 
in  the  central  and  eastern  portions,  where  the  Carlinville  limestones,  and 
the  ov(*rlaying  limestones  ami  shales  forming  the  uppermost  thirty-five 
to  fVnty  feet  of  the  stratified  rocks  in  the  Virden  shaft,  are  the  only  be^ls 
found  <'X])osedon  the  ui)per  course  of  the  ]Macoui)in  and  the  head  waters 
of  Otter  creek. 

In  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  the  county,  coals  Nos.  5  and  6 
are  found  outcropping  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Brighton,  just  over  the 
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line,  in  Jersey  county,  and  their  outeroj)  lias  In^en  fully  deserilH*<l  in 
tlie  report  on  that  eonnty  in  Vol.  Ill,  p.  ins.  of  these  reports.  In  that 
vicinity  these  two  coals  only  averajre  from  Xhnn.*  to  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness at  the  outcrop,  but  No.  5  evi<lently  thickens  to  the  eastward,  in 
the  ilircM'tion  of  the  dij),  as  in  one  of  the  shafts  at  Bunker  Hill  it  aver- 
a;^es  alMuit  six  feet,  and  al)out  the  same  or  a  little  more  in  the  shafts  at 
Staunt<m.  It  is  prolrahle  that  ^lacoupin  creek,  in  its  course  through 
township  9  north,  range  9  west,  may  expose  some  of  the  shales  and 
sandstones  1k*1ow  coal  No.  4,  Init  fi-om  the  wide  lM>ttoms  and  limite^l 
exposures  of  the  l)eds  in  the  creek  bluffs,  we  are  unable  to  decide  this 
point. 

In  dividing  the  Coal  Measures  into  an  upper  and  lower  division,  as 
seems  desirable  on  many  accounts,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  heavy 
b<Hl  of  sandstone  and  shale.  No.  19  of  the  Vinlen  shaft  swtion,  as  alH)ut 
the  proper  horizon  where  the  division  should  be  made,  as  the  beds 
underlaying  this  sandstone  contain  all  the  heavy  l>eds  of  c*oal  worke<l 
at  the  present  time  in  this  State.  There  is  however  one  of  the  upi>er 
seams  outcropping  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  the  State,  that 
attains  locally  a  thickness  of  about  3  feet,  and  is  some  300  feet  higher 
in  the  Measures  than  this  sandstone.  Nevertheless,  there  api>ears  to 
be  a  decided  change  in  the  coal-forming  conditions  after  the  deiH>sit  of 
this  sandstone,  resulting  in  thin  seams  of  coal  interstratified  with  cal- 
careous shales  and  numerous  beds  of  limestone,  indicating  a  more  gen- 
eml  and  long  continue*!  submerg(»nce  of  the  surface  Inflow  the  ocean's 
level,  and  comi)aratively  short  i)enods  of  enuTgence,  and  of  true  plant- 
jnoducing  conditions.  This  sandstone  is  probably  the  ecjuivalent  of 
the  ^lahoning  and  Anvil  Rock  sandst<mes  of  K(»ntu(*ky,  the  latter  l>eing 
Cf)nsid(»red  in  the  Kentucky  section  as  the  upjKT  boundary  of  the  work- 
able coals  of  that  State.  These  siindstones,  as  I  have  attempted  to 
show  in  the  chapter  on  the  general  distribution  of  the  coal  in  this  State, 
in  Vol.  Ill,  p.  7,  are  most  probably  one  and  the  same  l>ed,  which,  at 
widely  separatcMl  ex]>osures,  were  taken  to  be  two  distinct  sandstones, 
0(rcupying  entirely  different  stnitigi'ai)hical  positions. 

The  seven  coals  underlaying  this  sandstone  range  from  tlire«  to  eight 
feet  in  thickness,  <»xcept  the  u])per  one  immediately  below  it,  which,  at 
the  exi)osures  seen  in  this  county,  is  s<*arcely  develoi)ed  al>ovt*  one  foot 
in  thickn<?ss,  tbough  at  other  hM*aliti(»s,  as  in  Fulton  C4>uiity,  it  ranges 
frcmi  twenty  to  thirty  inches,  and  affords  a  coal  of  excellent  quality. 
The  coals  above  the  sandstone  in  this  county  are  Nos.  8,  0,  10  and  11, 
all  of  which  are  too  thin  to  be  of  any  economical  value.  No.  8,  which, 
in  the  Virden  shaft  (Xo.  18),  is  only  ten  inches  thick,  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  eighteen-inch  coal  outcropping  in  the  vicinity  of  S]>ring- 
fiehl,  and  which,  on  the  Sangamon  at  Howlet,  is  two  fe<?t  in  thickness, 
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and  aflords  a  coal  of  verj'  ^ood  quality.  No.  9  immediately  underlays 
the  Caiiinville  limestone,  but  in  this  county  seems  to  be  scarcely  devel- 
oped at  all,  and  is  usually  repn^sented  by  a  thin  bed  of  bituminous 
shale,  locally  containing  fossil  ferns  in  considerable  abundance.  No. 
10  was  found  oidy  six  incrhes  thick  in  the  Virden  shaft,  but  in  the 
blufts  of  the  Macoujnn,  east  of  Carbnvine,  it  is  from  twelve  to  eifrhteen 
inches  in  thickness,  but  poor  in  (|uality  where  it  outcrops.  No.  11, 
in  the  same  vicinity,  is  only  one  foot  thick  at  its  outcrop,  and  I 
conld  not  l(»arn  that  any  attempt  had  l)een  nnule  to  work  it  in  this 
county.  None  of  these  seams  are  likely  to  be  found  thick  enough  in 
this  portion  of  the  State  to  l)e  of  any  economical  imiK)rtance,  so  long  as 
the  vast  resources  from  the  lower  seams  remain  unexhausted. 
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CoaL — As  may  be  i)resumed  from  the  perusal  of  the  i)receding  pages, 
coal  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  mineral  product  of  this  county.  Its 
entire  area  is  underlaid  by  coal,  and  the  sui)i»ly  from  coal  seam  No.  5 
alone  is  i)ractically  inexhaustible ;  and  its  resonrces  from  this  seam, 
reckoning  its  average  thickness  at  six  feet,  which  1  believe  to  be  a 
fair  estimate,  is  not  less  than  r),lS4,(HM),(M)()  tons,  and  will  admit  of  an 
annual  c(msumi)tion  of  one  million  of  tons  i)er  annum  for  .">,  1 84  years 
b(»fore  the  coal  from  this  seam  alone  would  be  exhauste<l.  The  under- 
laying beds  which  have  never  yet  been  penetrated  in  this  county,  and 
probably  will  not  be  until  No.  o  has  been  thoroughly  work<Hl  out  along 
the  railroad  lines,  may  be  safely  set  down  a.s  ('apable  of  allording  an 
amount  equally  as  great  as  that  from  No.  5,  and  hence  the  entire  (M)al 
resources  of  this  county  may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  more 
than  ten  billions  of  tons. 

Coal  No.  5  may  be  found  anywhere  in  this  county  that  it  may  bo 
desirable  to  inaugurat<>  a  coal  mining  enterprize,  as  it  outcrops  at  the 
surface  on  the  i)rincipal  stn^ams  that  intersect  the  western  border  of 
the  county,  and  in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  it  may  be  reached 
in  shafts  varying  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  in  de])th.  Its  depth 
below  the  Carlinville  limestone  varies  from  two  hundre<l  to  two  hund- 
red and  twenty  iWt  in  the  county,  ami  where  this  limestone  is  exposed, 
or  where  it  is  known  to  form  the  bed  rock,  the  distance  to  tin*  coal,  and 
th(»  approximate  cost  of  opening  a  mine  in  it,  can  \h\  readily  d(»ter- 
mined. 

Coal  No.  4  usuallv  lies  from  thirtv  to  fortv  feet  below  No.  .">,  and  the 
three  lower  seams,  Nos.  1,  2  and  .'5,  will  all  be  tbund,  if  develoi>ed  at  all, 
within  one  hundre<l  and  tifty-feet  below  No.  4,  so  that  a  boring  or  shiift 
carried  two  hundred  feet   below  the  main  coal   in  this  (»ounty,  would 
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penetrate  all  tlie  eoals  to  be  found  here,  and  determine  i>ositively  the 
amount  of  coal  acei^ssible  at  any  given  iK>int  wlieiv  tbe  exiK?riment  may 
l)e  made. 

Coal  seam  Xo.  5  aftbrds  a  coal  of  good  average  <|uality,  tolerably  lianl, 
bright,  compact,  and  usually  free  from  pyiite ;  it  has  a  rather  uneven 
fracture,  but  inclines  to  bi*eak  into  cubic  forms,  the  layers  rather  thick 
and  separated  by  partings  of  carbonaceous  clod  or  minend  charcoal, 
and  contains  vertical  seams  of  white  carbonate  of  lime.  An  analysis 
of  this  coal  from  the  Hodge's  Creek  mines,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Hknkv 
Pkattkn,  former  chemist  of  the  geological  survey,  and  published  in 
Dr.  Norwood's  "Abstract  of  a  Report  on  Illinois  Coals,"*  gave  the 
following  result : 

Speoiric  gravity 1.2797 

lAtmt  in  e«)kiug 43  4'* 

Total  weight  of  coke Trfi  .V2 

lOU  OU 

AXALYSllJl. 

M<»iHture 6  riO 

Volatile  niatteni 36  iW 

Carb4»n  in  coke 48  72 

ABhes  (white) 7  ^0 

100  00 
Carbon  in  coal 53 .6 

This  coal  is  alwut  equal  in  quality  to  the  Belleville  seam  in  St.  Clair 
county;  it  is  a  good  steam-prcKlucing  coal,  hard  enough  to  bear  trjinsiK)r- 
tation,  and  when  carefully  selected  this  seam  will  attbrd  a  g(M>d  smith's 
coal.  In  quality  it  will  compare  favorably  with  the  average  of  our 
western  bituminous  coals. 

Building  i!itone. — The  Coal  Measure  strata  seldom  afford  a  gooil  build- 
ing stone,  except  for  foundation  walls,  culverts  and  the  more  ordinary 
uses  to  which  a  coarse  and  homely  material  may  be  used.  The  Carlin- 
ville  limestone  is  the  most  valuable  rock  of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  this 
county,  and  it  has  been  freely  used  through  the  central  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  county  for  the  ordinary  uses  above  named.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Carlinville,  the  bed  rangei*  from  live  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  and 
occurs  in  <piite  irgular  layers  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  thick- 
ness. The  rock  is  compact,  fine  grained  and  of  a  bluish-gray  color  on 
a  freshly  fractured  surface,  but  weathei*s  to  a  rustv-brown  color  on  ex- 
l)osui'e.  When  bunied,  it  slacks  freely,  and  makes  a  tolerable  good  but 
dark  colored  quick  lime.  It  appears  to  stand  exposure  well  and  has 
proved  to  be  a  durable  stone  where  used  for  foundation  walls,  bridge 
abutments,  etc.,  and  is  the  most  valuable  limestone  in  the  county  for 
economical  purposes. 

The  coarse  brownish-gray  limestone  above  the  Carlinville  bed,  which 
is  found  in  the  blufts  of  the  Macoupin,  east  of  Carlinville,  is  also  a 
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durable  stone  and  lias  been  used  for  bridge  abutments  and  foundation 
walls  in  the  vicinity  of  its  outeroj),  but  as  the  bed  is  only  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  thickness,  the  sujqdy  from  this  source  is  necessarily  limited. 
This  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  rock  at  the  old  State  House  quarries 
on  Su^ar  creek,  in  Sangamon  county,  though  the  bed  is  much  thinner 
here  than  at  that  point.  The  limestone  ov^^r  the  main  coal,  on  Hodge's 
creek,  is  abundant  at  some  points,  but  is  too  argillaceous  to  with- 
stand the  intlu(Miccs  of  frost  and  moisture,  and  therefore  not  reliable. 

Among  the  sandstones  of  this  county  there  are  at  least  three  <listinct 
beds,  that  will  furnish  building  stone  of  fair  quality  if  carefully  selected. 
Two  of  these  beds  outcrop  on  Api)le  cn^ek  and  its  tributarie^s,  in  the 
north-western  coi-ner  of  the  county,  and  are  numbered  .">  an<l  12.  in  the 
Api)le  creek  section  on  page  297.  These  beds  are  24  and  30  feet  thick 
resi)ectively,  and  are  in  part  comi>osed  of  a  massive  brown  sandstone 
that  stan<ls  exposure  well,  has  an  even  texture  and  can  be  easily  (juar- 
ried  in  blocks  suitable  for  onlinary  building  puri)oses.  They  Jire  more 
or  less  charged  with  the  brown  oxyd  of  iron,  which  gives  to  the  rock  a 
mottled  or  s])(»ck(?led  api)earance  on  a  freshly  broken  surface,  and  as  a 
cementing  material  adds  much  to  the  durability  of  the  stone.  There  is 
also  a  softer  micaceous  sandstone  outcropping  on  the  Macoupin,  below" 
the  bridge,  on  the  Alton  and  Cliicago  railroad,  which  allbrds  a  tolerable 
good  building  stone  if  carefully  selected.  This  bed  is  No.  15  of  the 
Virden  shaft  section,  iind  lies  from  30  to  40  feet  below  the  Carlinville 
limestone.  These  sandstones  may  probably  be  found  outcroi)i)ing 
at  other  i)oints  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  and,  as  a  generid 
rule,  whenever  a  sandstone  is  found  to  j)resent  a  solid  clilf  of  rock 
at  its  outcrop,  it  may  ho  safely  used  for  all  ordinary  building  jnijioses. 

Limcfftone  for  lAmv, — The  Carlinvilh*  limestone  has  been  already  men- 
ticmed  as  suitable  for  lime-burning,  making  a  strong  but  dark-(!olored 
qui(^k-lime,  and  it  is  i)robably  the  b(\st  material  for  this  i)urpose  to  be 
found  in  the  county  ;  ])ut  owing  to  the  ])roximity  of  the  i)urer  limestcmes 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  sraics  jit  Alton,  and  th(»  tacility  for  obtain- 
ing the  v«»ry  su]>erior  quality  of  linu*  nmnufacrtured  at  that  point,  it  is 
not  juobable  that  this  Carlinville  rock  will  ever  \w  very  extensively 
used  for  this  i)ur])ose. 

JntH  Ore, — A  band  of  very  pure  carbonate  of  iron  was  observed  at 
two  or  three  points  on  the  ^[acoupin  east  of  Carlinville,  intercalated  in 
the  shales  ov<*rlaying  the  Carlinville  limc^stone,  but  nowhere  in  sullieient 
abundance  to  be  of  any  economic  importance*  at  the  lU'esent  time. 

Fire  (-hti/. — The  imder-cliiy  oi'  eoal  No.  4  on  Hodge's  creek,  at  the 
single  jioint  where  we  found  it  exposed,  seemed  to  i)Ossess  the  qualities 
of  a  uood  tire  elav;  but  the  clays  under  coals  Nos.  .5  and  0  si^Mued  to  be 
too  shaly  iuu\   impure  to  be  of  value  for  making  either  pottery  or  tin* 
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One  mile  and  a  half  south-cast  of  Ciiininiii^on  tho  Carliiivillc  limestone 
puterops  on  the  breaks  of  the  small  streams,  and  only  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  prairie.  It  was  also  found  on  section 
7  in  the  same  township,  where  it  was  underlaid  by  eighteen  inches  of 
bituminous  slate  and  shale,  representing  the  horizon  of  No.  9  coal,  and 
by  about  liftcen  feet  of  sandy  shale  and  sandstone. 

The  lowest  strata  exi)osed  in  this  county  are  on  Apple  creek  in  the 
north- west  comer,  and  on  Ilodgc^'s  creek  in  town  10  south,  range  9  we^t, 
near  the  Greene  county  liiu*.  At  the  locjiility  last  named  coal  Xo.  5  crops 
out  in  the  bluffs  of  Hodge's  creek,  and  has  been  mined  to  suppl}'  the 
lo(!al  demand  for  coal  in  that  vicinity  ever  sinc^  the  tirst  settlement  of 
this  i>art  of  the  county. 

At  Thomas  Bielby's  mines,  in  the  bluffs  of  Hodge's  creek,  on  section 
29,  town  10  noi-tli,  range  9  west,  the  coal  ranges  from  five  to  seven  feet  in 
thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  from  one  to  three  feet  of  black  shale,  forming 
a  good  roof.  A  half  mile  fuither  south,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  creek, 
the  coal  is  overlaid  by  a  foot  or  more  of  black  shale,  then  follows  eight 
to  ten  feet  of  hard  steel-gmy  limestone,  with  intercalations  of  calca- 
reous shales.  Above  this  is  a  ImkI  of  clay  shafe,  and  a  second  limestone 
of  a  lighter  color,  but  weathering  to  a  rusty-brown,  and  filled  with 
FmuUna^  which  would  seem  to  identify  it  with  the  limestone  usually 
overlaying  coal  No.  (>.    The  si^-tion  here  is  as  follows: 

Xo.  1  Yellow  Rhalc,  with  thin  platt^  of  limcsiono \  to    6  fc<»t. 

No.  2.  Yellowish- jrray  liineHtoiie.  with  Fuimlina 4     " 

No.  3.  Green  nhales  partly  bituiuiuous G  to    8     '* 

No.  4.  Steel-gray  limcMtone  and  calc.  8hale .8  to  10     *  • 

No.  5.  BUukfthale 1  to    a     " 

No.  6.  Coal  No.5? 5  tu   7       ■ 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  in  the  shales  and  limestone  forming 
Nos.  2  and  3  of  the  section  we  have  a  representation  of  coal  No.  0  and 
its  overlaying  limestone;  ami  at  Mr.  Davis'  cx)al  bank,  about  a  mile 
west  by  south  from  this  locality,  the  coal  is  directly  overlaid  by  about 
two  feet  of  light-gray  tire-clay,  alwve  vvhich  there  was  about  two  feet  of 
yellowish-gray  limestone  similar  to  No.  1  of  the  above  section,  which  led 
me  to  suspect  the  coal  here  to  be  a  local  dev^elopment  of  No.  6.  The 
lowest  bed  of  the  foregoing  sectioii  is  undoubtedly  the  same  coal  workeil 
in  tUe  shafts  at  Virden,  Gii*ard  and  Carlinville,  though  the  coal  con- 
tains more  pyrite  (or  sulphur  as  the  miners  term  it)  here,  on  its  outcrop, 
than  in  the  shafts  above  named,  where  it  lies  from  three  to  four  hundred 
feet  l)elow  the  surface.  The  coal  varies  however  in  this  respect  in  the 
different  mines  in  this  county,  and  indeed  in  different  portions  of  the 
same  mines,  this  sulphurous  compound  being  more  abundant  at  some 
points  than  others. 

At  or  near  the  old  strip  banks  on  Hoclge's  cre^k,  coal  No.  4  outcrops 
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at  low  water,  but  no  exposiii'e  was  fouud  whei*e  it«  tliu'.kiiess  could  be. 
accurately  (loterniined  or  its  quality  asc^»rtaiued.  It  wa,s  reported  to  l>e 
about  two  feet  tliick.  J^etwtH^n  coal  No.  5  aud  this  lower  seaiu  there  is 
a  IkhI  of  ncMlular  argillac(K)us  liiuestoiie,  which  souietimes  lies  directly 
under  the  coal,  and  at  other  iK>int«  is  separated  from  it  by  a  few  inches 
of  clay  shale  or  tire-clay,  and  below  the  limestone  tlieixj  is  from  iifteen 
to  twenty  fe<*t  of  sandy  shales,  extending  down  to  the  bituminous  shale 
which  forms  the  roof  of  No.  4. 

The  shales  and  argillac4.>ous  limestone  immediatey  below  coal  No.  5 
contains  Chwtetes  milleporuceoiis  in  abundance,  aud  at  this  l(K'4:\lity  a 
peculiar  group  of  small  univalve  shells  have  been  obtained,  a  number  of 
which  have  be<ni  described  in  these  reports,  and  will  be  found  illustrated 
on  PI.  31,  V'ol.  II.  These  univalves  are  associated  hei-e  with  Athyris  nuh- 
tiliUi^  Spirifer  cameratuHj  and  some  other  of  the  more  common  forms  of 
the  Coal  Meiisures.  The  upper  limestone  aliove  the  coal  at  this  locality 
contains  FuHuUna^  and  joints  of  Crinotdea,  which  are  associated  with 
l*roiluctuH  PrattenianuH  and  P.  hmgispinuify  but  fossils  ai-e  le.ss  numerous, 
l)oth  as  to  siKJcies  and  individuals,  in  the  limeMone  over  the  coal  here, 
than  in  that  l>eneatli  it.  In  Fulton  county  the  Chaieten  milhporaeemis^ 
is  found  in  the  clay  shales  or  fire-clays  under  coal  Nos.  (>  and  7,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  Hodge's  creek  bed  shoidd  be  referi'ed  to  No.  0  of  the 
Fulton  county  si*ction,  but  we  aix?  more  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the 
equivalent  of  No.  5  of  that  section,  although  that  is  a  rather  local  seam 
in  its  development  in  that  (?ounty,  and  Hodge's  creek  coal  a  very  i)er- 
sistent  one  here.  The  thickness  of  the  limestone  over  this  coal  is  very 
variable,  and  ranges  from  three  to  ten  feet,  and  wliere  it  attains  it« 
greatest  dt»veloi>ment,  it  is  usually  interstratitied  with  calcareous  shale. 

On  Apple  creek,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county,  the  following 
beds  are  exposed  between  Carlin's  cannel  coal  seam,  on  the  north-east 
(piarter  of  sedition  3,  township  12  north,  range  9  west,  and  the  west  line 
of  the  county,  following  along  the  blulls  of  the  main  creek  and  iX^  tribu- 
taries : 

No.  1,  Itituniinoiis  Rhalo 1  foot.  6  in. 

Ko.  2.  Chaiiuel  coal,  (local  0 1     *•     6  in. 

Ko.  3.  Sbnlo 10  to  I'i  " 

!N'o.  4.  ('ompnct  Hteol-fotiy  limestoue 12  " 

N«>.  5.  SaudstoDo  and  «i1ia1(> 3a  ** 

K"o.  6.  HltuuiinouH  Hhnic 1  "      6  in. 

No.  7.  C(«l,   (No.  7  ?) 0  ••    10  In. 

No.  H.  Clay  hIiuIc 6  " 

No.  9.  Nodular  ;;rHy  liiiicHtonc 4  " 

No.  10.  ((rfM'uiHh  colorfd  Hluile 12  '* 

No.  11.  liniwii.  roAi-NO-;>^-aintil  liiiu'fltono 1  t«  8  *' 

N«».  12.  Saudrttouo  and  Hiiudy  iihalo 24  " 

No  l'.\.  Hrowii  ar;:illact'OiiM  limi'»tone 3  " 

No.  14.  Shale.  nmHtly  ar^j^illaccouH 1  to  3  ** 

No.  Ifi.  Coal.  (No.  6  .') 2  to  3  •• 

No.  lU.  Clay  alialo  ttud  uudular  linii^toue 8  to  10  " 

— 3f» 
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On  a  branch  of  Apple  creek,  two  miles  north  of  Scottsville,  the  beds 
of  the  foregoing  section,  from  7  to  16  inchisive,  are  well  exposed,  and 
the  lower  coal  seam  has  been  opened  at  sevcjal  points  by  tunnels  driven 
into  the  hillsides.  It  ranges  in  thickness  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  is 
divided  near  the  middle  b}'  a  parting  of  sliale  from  one  to  two  inches 
thick.  The  coal  is  overlaid  by  two  or  three  feet  of  clay  shale  and  a  bed 
of  argillaceous  limestone,  which  sometimes  passes  into  calcareous  shales 
three  or  fourfeet  in  thickness.  The  limestone  weathers  to  a  rustv-brown 
color,  on  exposure,  though  its  color  is  a  light-gray  on  a  freshly  broken 
surface.  Where  this  rock  is  shaly  it  afforded  some  good  fossils,  among 
which  the  Camarophoria  Osagensis  and  Frodmivs  lon(ji»pinuH  were  the 
most  common.  This  coal  is  underlaid,  first,  by  from  one  to  two  feet  of 
shaly  fire  clay,  and  then  a  bed  of  nodular  argillaceous  limestone  con- 
taining numerous  joints  of  large  Crinmdea^  asso<iiated  with  Prodiwtus 
costatuH  and  ISpirifer  cameratuH, 

The  cannel  coal.  No.  2  of  the  foregoing  section,  was  opened  at  an 
early  day  on  land  owned  by  Mathew  Newkirk,  on  section  II,  township 
12  north,  range  9  west,  and  was  worked  for  several  years  by  Mr.  John 
Carlin,  to  supply  the  local  demand  of  the  neighborhood.  The  seam 
varies  in  thickness  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet,  the  upper  part  being 
a  true  cannel  coal  and  the  lower  a  common  bituminous  coal.  It  has 
proved  to  be  quite  local  in  '\i^  development,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  met 
with  at  any  other  locality  in  the  county  of  sufticient  thickness  to  be  of 
any  economical  value.  This  seam  may  be  the  equivalent  of  No.  7  coal 
in  the  general  section  of  the  lower  Coal  Measures  of  Fulton  county,  but 
we  are  not  sure  that  it  does  not  hold  a  still  higher  position,  and  is  an 
entirely  local  seam  not  represented  at  all  in  that  section. 

The  limestone  below  this  coal  is  also  local  in  it«  development,  not  ap- 
pearing at  all  on  the  ravine  where  the  coal  was  opened,  though  exposed 
on  another  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  to  the  northward,  and 
again  a  mile  and  a-half  east  of  the  old  Newkirk  mine.  The  coarse 
brown  limestone  is  also  local  in  its  development  and  quite  variable  in 
thickness,  ranging  from  one  to  eight  feet.  liithologically  it  re^sem- 
bles  a  limestone  occuning  at  a  much  higher  level  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yirden,  and  represented  by  No.  8  of  the  Virden  shaft  section. 

The  sandstone  below  the  coarse-grained  limestone,  at  the  locality  two 
mile«  north  of  Scottsville,  is  quite  massive  and  affords  a  very  good 
building  stone.  This  is  also  true  of  the  sandstone  below  the  Newkirk 
coal.  No.  5  of  the  foregoing  section,  and  the  up[)er  twenty  feet  of  the 
I->ed  is  a  micaceous  sandstone  impregnated  with  the  .^xyd  of  iron,  which 
hardens  on  exposure,  and  affords  a  reliable  building  stone. 

We  were  unable  to  determine  the  exact  horizon  of  the  lower  coal, 
No.  15  of  the  section,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  like  No.  i\  of  the  general 
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section  than  like  No.  5.  No  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  vicinity,  by 
boring  or  shafting,  to  a^scertain  the  character  of  the  underlaying  beds, 
and  assuming  this  coal  to  be  No.  0,  the  main  coal  worked  in  all  the  shafts 
in  this  county  should  be  found  at  a  depth  of  some  thirty-five  to  forty 
feet  below.  The  n^asons  which  may  be  urged  to  sustain  this  view  are 
the  following:  The  thickness  of  the  seam  is  only  about  one  lialf  that  of 
No.  5,  where  it  has  be^n  identified  in  other  portions  of  the  county,  and 
the  limestones,  both  above  and  below  the  coal,  differ  in  their  litholo- 
gical  characters,  as  well  as  in  their  fossils,  from  those  associated 
with  (M)al  No.  5.  One  of  the  most  abundant  fossils  in  the  shale  over 
this  coal,  at  its  outcrops  north  of  Scottsville,  is  the  Camnrophoria  Oita- 
fien>ii.s^  which  I  have  never  foun<l  abundant  with  coal  No.  5,  and  the 
lattiU'  has  a  i)eculiar  group  of  univalve  shells  associated  with  ChasteteH 
mlllepornc€ouft  in  the  nodular  argillaceous  limestone,  below  the  coal, 
none  of  which  were  found  in  the  limestone  underlaying  the  coal  at  this 
jmint.  These  reasons  have  induced  the  belief  that  the  coal  on  the 
branches  of  Apjde  creek  north  of  Scottsville  is  coal  No.  6,  and  that 
No.  5  will  probably  be  found  below  it,  at  the  dei)th  of  thirtj'-five  to 
forty  feet.  At  the  outcrop  on  Hodge's  creek,  near  tlie  Greene  county 
line.  No.  5  averages  about  six  feet  in  thickness,  aiul  in  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  county,  where  it  has  been  penetrated  by  various  shafts,  its 
thickness  ranges  from  six  to  eight  feet,  averaging  nearly  or  (juite  seven 
feet.  There  is  probably  no  point  in  this  county  where  this  seam  is 
more  than  400  feet  below  the  surface,  and  its  great<^st  depth  will  be  in 
th<»  townships  of  range  C  west,  the  most  east^^rly  range  of  townships  in 
the  county. 

From  an  examination  of  the  sections  already  given,  it  will  be  seen 
thnt  the  lowest  beds  outcr()i>f)ing  in  the  county  are  found  on  Hodge's 
crtyk,  its  extreme  western  border,  where  coals  Nos.  4  and  5  are  found 
ex[)osed  in  the  bluffs  of  this  stream  ;  and  one  of  them  has  been  worked 
since  tiie  earliest  settlement  of  this  portion  of  the  county,  to  supply  the 
local  demand  for  coal.    Going  eastward  from  the  west  line  of  the  county, 
the  surface  level  gradually  increases  in  elevation,  directing  the  surfiice 
drainage  of  nearly  all  the  streams  to  the  south  westward,  which,  wit^i  a 
slight  eastwardly  dij)  of  the  strata,  carries  the  coals  outcropjnng  along 
the  western  holders  of  the  county  from  IU)0  to  400  feet  below  the  snrfjice, 
in  the  central  and  eastern  portions,  where  the  Carlinville  limestones,  and 
the  overlaying  limestones  and  shah\s  forming  the  upi)ermost  thirty-live 
to  f(Uty  feet  of  the  stratified  rocks  in  the  Virden  shaft,  are  the  only  bexls 
found  (»xposed  on  the  upj)er  course  of  the  ]\raconpin  and  the  hejul  waters 
of  Otter  creek. 

In  the  extreme  southwestern  i)ortion  of  the  county,  coals  Nos.  5  and  6 
are  found  outcropping  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Brighton,  just  over  the 
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or  more  in  diameter  is  met  with  in  the  beds  of  tbe  ravines,  but  they  Jirc 
not  common.  In  tbe  viciiiitj'  of  Springfield  tbis  division  of  tbe  Quatern- 
ary ranges  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  thickness,  and  this  is  probably 
not  far  from  its  average  thickness  throughout  the  county ;  but  at  some 
localities  there  is  a  blue  clay  or  hard  pan  below  the  brown  clays,  which 
attains  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  former,  making  the  aggregate 
thickness  of  the  drift,  where  fully  developed,  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet. 
No  fossils  have  as  vet  been  obtained  from  the  drift  in  this  countv,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  though  the  tooth  of  a  mammoth  was  found  some 
years  ago  in  the  blufl's  of  the  Sangamon,  and  near  the  surface,  and 
probably  came  from  beds  not  older  than  the  loess. 

The  discovery  of  the  Niantic  mastodon,  some  three  years  since, 
between  Illiopolis  and  Niantic,  and  just  over  the  Macon  county  line, 
excited  considerable  interest  when  the  discovery  was  tii^t  announci^d, 
and  I  visited  the  locality,  and  was  present  when  a  part  of  the  bones 
were  taken  out.  The  discovery  was  made  on  the  farm  of  Wm.  F.  Cor; 
rell,  in  sinking  a  stock  well,  in  a  wet,  spongj'  piece  of  ground,  located 
in  a  swale  or  depression  of  the  surface,  that  had  exidently  once  been  a 
pond  of  water,  and  had  been  filled  up  by  the  wash  from  the  surromid- 
ing  highland,  until  it  formed  a  morass,  or  quagmire,  in  dry  weather. 
The  bones  were  about  four  feet  below  the  surface,  and  partly  imbedded 
in  a  light-gray  quicksand  filled  with  fresh  water  shells,  PhmorbiSj  Cy- 
claftj  Fhysa^  etc.  Above  this  quicksand  there  was  four  feet  of  black, 
peaty  soil,  so  soft  that  a  common  fence  rail  coidd  be  easily  pushed 
down  through  it.  The  quicksand  had  evidently  once  formed  the  bot- 
tom of  a  fresh  water  pond,  fed  probably  by  springs,  and  was  the  resort 
of  the  animals  whose  bones  w  ere  found  here.  The  first  bone  met  with 
in  sinking  the  wxll  was  one  of  the  tusks,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  small 
tree,  it  was  cut  in  two  with  an  ax  before  its  true  character  was  sus- 
I)ected.  The  other  tusk  was  taken  out  whole,  and  measured  nine  feet  in 
length  around  the  cmve,  and  about  two  feet  in  circumference  where  it 
was  inserted  in  the  skull.  The  lower  jaw,  with  the  teeth  in  place,  and  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  some  of  the  smaller  bones,  were  also  found 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  A  fine  pair  of  antlers  of  the  elk,  with 
some  other  bones  of  the  same  animal,  and  bones  of  tlie  bull'alo  and 
deer,  were  found  in  the  same  position  as  the  bones  of  the  masto<lon, 
but  the  bones  of  the  smaller  animals,  although  imbedded  at  the  same 
depth,  were  lighter  colored,  less  decayed,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
buried  at  a  more  recent  period.  The  depth  of  the  quicksand  was  not 
fully  ascertained,  but  it  was  probed  to  the  depth  of  two  leet  or  more 
without  reaching  a  solid  bottom. 
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St ratijicd  liocTiH. 

Tlie  stratified  roclvs  out(n()))])iiifj:  at  the  surface  in  this  eoniity  all 
beh)ii^  to  tJie  upper  Coal  M(»asures,  and  overlie  all  the  main  <*oal  seams 
worked  in  the  State.  The  lowest  beds  exjmsed  in  the  county  are  found 
on  the  Sangamon  liver,  near  the  Menard  county  line,  and  on  Richland 
ci*eek,  one  of  the  southern  afUuents  of  the  Siingamon,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county.  They  consist  mainly  of  sandstones  and  shales, 
including  the  horizon  of  the  Eoek  creek  limestone,  although  we  have 
not  as  yet  seen  any  outcrop  of  this  limestone  in  Sangamon  county. 

A  vertical  section  of  all  the  beds  exposed  on  the  Sangamon  and  its 
tributaries,  in  the  central  and  western  ]>ortions  of  the  county,  would 
show  the  foHowing  relative  i)osition  and  thickness  of  strata: 

No.    1.  Sand^'  hIiuIch  and  Hi»ft  sandntonoH 15  to  20  foijt. 

Ko.    2.  Hard,  jjmy  Ihiu>8toiic,  iiarlly  bvccciated 10  to  12  '  * 

Nil.    3.  Black,  nlaty  hIkiIc 2  to    3  * ' 

No.    4.  CluyHhale 4  to    6  •' 

No.    5.  llniwii,  calcareous 8aud.*«toDe,  paHHin;;  iiito a  tVmigiiiiiuft  liinoHtouti 4  to    5  *' 

No.    6.  Clay  Hhalc,  partly  bit  uiiiiiiouH 4  to    6  " 

No.    7.  Ilanl,  jfray  liiuoHtuut^  (Curliiivillc  lliiH-Htoiie) 6  t<i    8  " 

No.    fi.  Sjiiidy  HlialoH  and  Hoft  Haudntoue 30  to  40  '  * 

No.    0.  A  ruillaccoiiH  limeMtono  and  calcareoiin  8lialc8 2  to    3  " 

No.  10.  ItituiuiuoiiH  shale 1  " 

No.  11.  CoalNo.H 1  to    2  " 

No.  12.  Fireclay 2  to    3  " 

No.  13.  Inipiirf  liincHtone  (l<K'al) 4  to    C  *  * 

No.  14.  Sandy  nhalcH  and  Mift  aandHtoneA,  with  local  iMudH  of  arcillaceouH  and  bituniin- 

ouH  hhah'H 50  to  W)  • ' 

No.  15.  Uard.  uray  linicMtono 2  to    0  ** 

No.  IG.  ShalcM — Muuly,  ur^illaccouH  and  bituniiuouH.  with  a  tliiu  aeani  of  coiil 30  to  40  " 


The  Ix'ds  numbered  from  one  to  seven  inclusive,  of  the  above  section, 
are  well  exjjosc^d  on  Sugar  creek  two  miles  north  of  Virden,  and  thence 
down  the  creek  to  the  crossing  of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Chicago  rail- 
road, iKitween  which  points  all  the  bods  hicludcd  in  these  numbers  out- 
crop in  succession,  the  eastward  di])  of  the  strata  being  somewhat  less 
than  the  fall  of  the  stream.  The  upi»er  limestone.  No.  2  of  the  above 
section,  is  well  exi)osed  near  the  bridge  on  the  uiain  road  north  of  Virden, 
and  has  been  quarried  both  for  lime  and  for  building  stone.  The  up])er 
part  of  the  bed  is  a  nodular,  unevenly  be<ldeU  rock,  partly  bre<riat<»<l, 
while  the  lower  portion  is  more  evenly  bedded,  aftbrding  a  tolerably  good 
building  ston<»,  in  layers  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness. 
A  little  larther  up  the  (rreek,  the  whole  mass  becomes  brc<M'iated  and 
fragmentary,  and  quarries  in  pebbly  fragments  suitable  for  inaeadami- 
zing  material.  The  brown  ferruginous*  bed  No.  5  of  the  foregoing 
section  is  a  hard  massive  rock,  resembling  the  limestone  at  (.-row's  mill, 
on  Sugar  <'reek  six  miles  south  of  Springlield,  of,  which  it  is  probably  the 
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equivalent.  It  contains  numerous  fossils,  among  which  are  Prodtictm 
coHtatm,  P.  yehrascemis,  P.  Prattenianmj  Spirifer  cameratus^  Athyris  sub- 
tilitau,  Terehratulu  boviden4iy  Pinna  per-acuta  Q>\\i\  Myalina  amplaf  The 
limestone  No.  7  of  the  foregoing  section  is  not  fully  exposed,  but  the 
u])per  layers  outcrop  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  just  above  the  railroad 
bridge  in  pebbly  layers,  not  unlike  the  upper  layers  of  No.  2  a«  they 
appear  above  the  bridge  on  the  main  road  north  of  Virden.  This  out- 
crop is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  upper  layers  of  the  Carlinville 
limestone  just  below  Corr's  mill,  on  Maeoupin  creek,  north-east  of  Carlin- 
ville, and  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  limestone  on  Sugar  creek  is  the 
equivalent  of  that.  Below  the  railroad  bridge,  the  shales  underlaying 
these  limestones  are  the  oidy  beds  exposed  for  some  distance,  but  east 
of  Auburn  the  limestones  are  again  met  with,  and  are  found  in  occa- 
sional outcrops  from  this  point  to  Crow's  mill,  sev^en  miles  south  of 
Springfield,  where  the  rock  for  the  old  State  House  was  obtained.  At 
Peddicord's  quarries  on  Sugar  creek  the  State  House  rock  is  well  ex- 
posed, affording  the  following  section  : 

No.  1.  Thin  bedded  ferrugiuous  limostoue 2  to    3  feet. 

No.  2.  Massive  coarae-prained  liineHtone 4 

No.  3.  Clay  shale  partly  bitnminouH 6 

No.  4.  Thia  beddetl  liinestoiio 3  to    4 

No.  5.  Sandy  shale 10  to  12 


t  < 

c  « 
i  I 
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The  material  for  the  old  State  House  was  obtained  mainly  from  No.  2 
of  the  foregoing  section,  and  there  is  a  nearly  continuous  outcrop  of 
these  beds  from  this  point  to  Crow's  mill  two  miles  below,  whei^  the  old 
State  House  quarries  were  located.  This  rock  is  a  coarse-gi^ained  brown- 
ish-gray crinoidal  limestone,  almost  entirely  composed  of  crinoidal 
joints  and  the  calcareous  remains  of  marine  mollusca,  cemented  together 
by  calcareous  and  ferruginous  sediment.  Li  addition  to  the  fossils 
already  enumerated  as  occurring  in  this  limestone  at  the  locality  north 
of  Virden,  the  quarries  here  afforded  numerous  specimens  of  Syr ingopora 
multattenuata,  which  seems  to  belong  in  the  clay  shale  under  the  lime- 
stone No.  2  of  the  foregoing  section,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  has  been 
found  nowhere  else  but  in  this  shale  in  Sangamon  and  Macoupin  cx)un- 
ties.  Some  of  the  masses  obtained  on  Sugar  creek  are  nearly  a  foot  in 
diameter.  This  limestone  has  also  afforded  fine  specimens  of  Cladodm 
mortifer^  Petalodus  destructor^  and  Cyathoerinus  Sangamanemtis.  This 
rock  possesses  the  same  lithological  characters,  and  affords  exactly  the 
same  group  of  fossils  as  the  upper  division  of  the  main  limestone  at 
LaSalle,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  stratigraphical  equivalents.  Below 
Crow's  mill  to  the  outlet  of  Sugar  ere  k  into  the  Sangamon  river,  the 
sandy  shales  and  sandstones  intervening  between  this  limestone  and 
the  little  coal  outcro|)ping  at  Howlett,  are  the  only  beds  to  be  seen. 
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Tills  coal  seam,  iniinbonMl  11  in  the.  «!feueral  section  ^iveii  on  a  prec^e- 
iVuiix  V*^tX^\  ranges  in  thickness  from  ei;;'hteon  inches  to  two  I'eet,  and  is 
coal  No.  8  of  oiu"  general  section  of  the  Coal  Measnres  jjiven  in  Vol.  IH, 
jKi^e  T),  of  these  repints.  It  ontcroj)s  in  the  bank  of  the  Sangamon  river 
at  llowlett,  and  on  S[)rin^  cre(»k  and  its  bnlnches  north  and  west  of 
Springfield ;  and  previons  to  the  discovery  of  the  heavy  beds  below  this, 
it  was  extensively  worked  in  stri]»  ])anks,  and  by  tnnnels  along  its  line 
of  outcrop.  It  is  overlaiil  by  a  (calcareous  shale,  and  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, which  are  wonderfully  rich  in  fossils,  and  have  atlbrded  more  than 
sixty  si)ecies  of  the  shells,  corals  and  crinoidea  characteristic  of  the 
upper  Coal  Pleasures.  The  coal  is  underlaid  with  a  dark  bluish-gray 
Jire-clay  two  or  three  feet  in  depth,  below  which  an  impure  nodular  lime- 
stone is  sometimes  found,  but  more  frequently  the  lire-clay  res's  directly 
upon  the  sandy  shales  and  sandstones  beh)w.  At  llowlett,  the  argil- 
laceous limestone  overlaying  this  coal  seam  is  sm*ceeded  by  sandy  shales, 
l)assing  ui)ward  into  soft  micacous  sandstones,  which  (Uitcrop  along  the 
railroa<l  grade  just  lH»yond  Canip  liutler,  and  contain  an  intercalated 
seam  of  i>oor  coal,  <udy  a  few  inches  thick.  The  limestones  of  Sugar 
creek,  which  projjcrly  overlay  this  sandstone,  are  not  Ibund  in  the  vicinity 
of  llowlett,  having  been  ju'obably  removed  in  the  erosion  of  the  Sanga- 
mon valley. 

Helow  this  coal  wIkmc  it  outcrops  west  of  the  city,  we  find  a  bed  of 
sandy  shah*  and  sandstone  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  thick,  that  h)cally 
furnishes  some  building  stone  of  fair  (piality,  the  thick  bedded  ])ortions 
being  i)artly  concreti(mary  in  structure,  the  concn'tions  often  attaining 
a  diamet(»r  of  live  or  six  feet  or  more.  Thev  are  exceedinglv  hard  but 
may  be  si)lit  into  bUnrks  of  suitable  size,  and  make  a  very  durable  buihl- 
ing  stone. 

At  Cari)enter\s  mill,  live  miles  north  of  Springtield,  a  tine  exposure  of 
the  sandstone  underlaying  this  (»oal  may  be  seen  on  the  north  bank  of 
th<»  Sangamon,  where  it  forms  a  i)er[H»ndicular  clitf  more  than  lifty  feet 
in  higlit.  The  upper  and  lower  jiortious  of  the  formations  are  thin  bed- 
ded and  shaly,  but  the  middle  portion,  nearly  twenty-five  feet  in  thick- 
i]ess,  is  in  tolerably  heavy  and  evenly  stratiticMl  beds,  ranging  from  six 
in<'h4's  to  two  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  Tlu»se  thick  layers  seem  to 
harden  on  exi>osure  and  afford  a  very  good  building  stone. 

in  a  ravine  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  road  on  tlu»  north  si(h»  of  the 
river,  the  coal  No.  11  of  the  foregoing  section,  and  overlaying  argillaceous 
limestone*  were  found  well  uj)  towards  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  ai»j)arently 
above  thesan<lstor.eexi)osure  at  the  bridge.  The  limestone  here  contains 
the  same  species  of  fossils  so  abundant  in  tin*  roof  of  this  coal  in  the 
vicinity  of  Springfield.  The  coal  was  not  well  (»x[)osed,  but  does  not 
app(*ar  to  be  more  than  a  few  iix'hes  in  thickm^ss,  and  this  <*xposure  is 
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probably  on  or  near  the  most  westerly  outcrop  of  tbe  seam  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river. 

Amonjjf  the  fossils  common  in  the  limestone  and  shales  over  tliis  coal 
the  Li/phophyllnm  proUferum  is  verj'  abundant,  and  is  associated  with 
Astartella  vera^  Plcurotomaria  sphwrulataj  P.  Grayvillemw^  1\  carhonarui, 
BeUerophon  carhonaria^  B.  Montfartianus^  B.  percarimitu^^  B.  SteT^enma- 
nus^  Leda  hella-rugosaj  Ku42uUi  ventrkosOy  PolyphemopHis  per-acHt<i,  P. 
nitidula,,  Soleni^cti^  typicuSy  Loxonema  rugosa,  L.  cerithiformlSj  Macro- 
eheiluji  inliabiliHy  M.  ponderosu^^  M.  media li^y  M,  mtercalarisy  M.  pulcheUa^ 
M.  ventricoHUSj  Euomphalus  rugoHua^  Prodiwtm  Umgkpinm^  P.  NehraH- 
censiffj  P.  PratienktniiSj  ^Siuri/er  cameraiUMy  S.  Kentuckemiif,  Athyris  nuh- 
iiUtay  etc. 

The  Kock  creek  limestone  of  Menard  county,  if  it  extends  this  tar  to 
the  ea.stward,  should  out(*rop  on  the  Sanpimon  not  very  far  bilow  Car- 
penter's mill,  as  it«  i)lace  in  the  vertical  section  is  between  coals  Nos.  7 
and  8 ;  but  all  these  Coal  Measure  limestone^s  are  somewhat  locul  in 
their  development,  and  this  bed  has  not  been  met  with,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  an}-  of  the  coal  shafts  that  have  been  sunk  in  this  vicinity. 

The  main  coal,  No.  5  of  the  general  section  of  the  Coal  Measures  in 
the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  State,  lies  about  one  liundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  below  coal  Xo.  8  in  t\\^  vicinity  of  Springfield,  and 
from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  below  the  general  sur- 
face  level.  A  boring  for  arte^sian  water  wa«  made  at  Springfield  in 
1858,  and  was  carried  down  to  the  depth  of  nearl}'  tw-elve  hundred  fe^t 
without  finding  water  that  would  rise  to  the  surface,  and  the  parties 
having  the  work  in  charge  rei»orted  no  coal  Ix^low  the  small  seam  thirty 
or  lorty  feet  below  the  surface,  though  it  was  evident,  from  the  charactt*r 
of  the  material  brought  up  with  the  sand-pump,  that  they  must  have 
passed  through  from  four  to  ^\\(d  hundred  feet  of  Coal  Measure  strata. 
Subsequently,  in  a  bojing  at  Ilowlett,  a  six  foot  seam  of  coal  wa^s  found 
at  a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  A  shatt  was  immediately  sunk, 
and  extensive  mining  operations  have  neen  carried  on  there  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  boring  at  Springfield  not  only  passed  through  this  seam, 
but  all  those  underlaying  it,  of  which  two  or  three  will  probably  Ik3 
found  of  workable  thickness,  the  men  in  charge  of  the  work  being 
apparently  entirely  unconscious  of  the  true  charactiir  of  the  strata 
through  which  their  drill  i)assed.  If  this  work  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  competent  men,  an<l  an  accurate  journal  of  the  boring  kept, 
we  should  now  know  exactlv  what  our  coal  resources  are,  wherens 
nothing  was  known  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  lower  coals, 
except  from  the  examinations  of  their  outcrops  along  the  Illinois  river 
blulfs,  until  borings  at  Jacksonville  and  Chapin  showed  the  existence  of 
a  seam  at  those  i)oint>i  between  three  and  four  feet  in  thickness,  which 
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is  probal)!}'  coal  No.  l\  of  tlu»  Illinois  river  st^ction.  The  dip  of  the  strata 
iu  the  vicinity'  of  Si)rinfrfiol(l  ajq^ears  to  be  al»oiit  six  feet  to  the  mile  to 
the  eastward,  and  a  borinj;  at  Decatur  of  a  little  over  five  hundred  feet 
in  depth  failed  to  reach  No. .")  coal.  At  the  depth  of  about  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  feet  they  found  a  hard  ij^ray  limestone  eleven  feet 
six  inches  in  thi(;kness,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  C*arlinville  limestone, 
and  if  so  the  boriuf^  would  liave  to  be  carried  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet 
further  to  reach  the  coal  that  is  mined  in  this  city  and  vicinity. 

A  section  of  the  llowlett  shaft,  given  below,  will  show  the  thickness 
and  n^lative  position  of  the  beds  to  be  passed  through  U)  re^ich  coal 
No.  5  in  the  central  part  of  this  county,  eommenciug  at  the  l>e4-rock 
below  the  drift: 

Feet.  In. 

K  tu    1.  dray  Handy  nhale 20 

y«.   2.  Black  Mlijilo 3 

Xo.    3.  Cool  Xo.  *!i S 

No.    4.  tlrt^-rlay 2 

Xo.    5.  Tiuiiur(>  linu'MtoiM' 3 

Xo.    d.  Oniy  ftjiiulrttiHii'  Ig 

Xo.    7.  S«iidy  Mhah'Ji  4it       9 

X^o.    a.  Blue  cluy  J«half 16       S 

Xn.    9.  Liiiii>.st<inc 3 

X«.  10.  «laok  Hhiile 1 

Xo.  1 1,  riwl  Xo.  7 0       2 

Xo.  12.  Fire-rlny 4        0 

Xo.  13.  Rwl  Hiiil  1>hie  Mhalo» 11        4 

Xo.  14.  Hani  n>ck  (liiuentoue  .') 3        6 

X'o.  15.  Vurief^nted  Hhalo8 9       H 

Xo.  16.  LiiiieHtone K 

Xo.  17 .  KcddiHli  HLaI«^ 2 

Xo.  IH.  Thill  eoal  Xo.  6 0       5 

Xo.  19.  Fm-clay 7       ti 

N".  2().  Sandbtoue  aud  Hhale 32 

Xo,  21.  LiiiieMtoue 1        H 

Xo.  22.  Black  «hale 2        6 

No.  2:i.  (  iml  X  o.  5 6 

006      10 

The  next  shaft  sunk  in  the  vi(*inity  of  Springfield  was  that  of  Mr. 
Jjicob  Loose,  two  miles  south  of  the  city,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Toledo, 
AVabash  and  \V(istern,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Chicago  railroads. 
Beard  and  Sanderson's  shaft  is  one  mile  north  of  the  city,  and  Starne 
and  Shutt-s  just  west  of  the  city  limits,  on  the  line  of  the  Springfield 
and  Southeastern  railroad.  This  last  named  shaft  is  locate<l  in  a  creek 
valley,  and  the  coal  was  reached  at  the  depth  of  about  one  hunditnl 
and  fifty  feet.  All  these  shafts  are  upon  the  same  si»am,  wlii<»li  averages 
about  six  feet  in  thickiu'ss,  with  an  ex<'elUMit  roof  of  bituminous  slialo 
and  limestone. 

Going  west  from  Springfield,  this  seam  gradually  rises  towards  the 
surface,  and  at  Pheasant  IMains  the  coal  is  found  at  the  depth  of  al)out 
on(»  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  fe(»t  1m»1ow  the  general 
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surface  level.  The  first  shaft  sunk  here,  that  of  Messrs.  Claiborne  & 
Co.,  is  located  in  tlie  valley  of  a  little  branch  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
village,  and  the  coal  was  reached  at  the  depth  of  atout  eighty  feet. 
The  following  is  a  section  of  this  shaft: 

Foet.  To 

Xo.  1.    Drift  clay,  with  tiiniblinp  niasHcs  of  linieHtuue  at  the  bottom ftS 

Jso.  2.    nard  ar^iillnoooiiB  linii'stoiuf 0        8 

Xo.  3.    Blue  fthale 31 

Ko.  4.    BitiiuiiiiouB  ahale 4 

Ko.  5.    Coal 6 

At  the  Pleasant  Plains  shaft,  a  half-mile  east  of  the  village,  the  coal 
was  found  at  the  depth  of  about  eighty-three  feet,  passing  through  a 
thin  seam  at  the  depth  of  forty-five  feet,  which  probably  represents 
No.  6.  The  main  coal  in  this  shaft  averages  about  six  feet  in  thickness, 
and  has  a  good  roof  of  bituminous  shale  and  limestone.  This  shaft, 
like  the  one  north  of  the  vilhige,  is  liK'ated  in  a  creek  valley  some  thirty 
or  forty  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  prairie.  No  accu- 
rate se<*tion  of  this  shaft  was  preserved,  and  I  was  unable  to  learn 
whether  the  Eock  creek  limestone  was  found  in  it,  but  it  must  underlie 
the  western  portion  of  Sangamon  county  at  no  great  depth  below  the 
surface,  unless  it  has  been  swept  away  by  denuding  forces.  All  the 
building  stone  used  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  Plains  comes  from  Ilock 
creek  in  Menard  coi*nty,  and  hence  we  nniy  conclude  that  there  is  no 
outcrop  of  the  bed  in  Cartwright  townshii). 

At  Barclay  station,  on  the  Oilman,  Clinton  and  Springfield  railroad, 
a  shaft  has  recently  been  sunk,  and  the  coal  was  reached  at  the  depth 
of  al)out  250  feet.  For  the  following  section,  furnished  by  Mr.  R.  D. 
Laavrence,  superintendent,  I  am  indebted  to  L.  A.  Fuller,  Esq.,  of 
Springfield : 

Section  of  Barclay  Coal  Sha/L  Feet.  In. 

Yellow  clay 17 

Ilard  pan 20 

Gray  shale 10 

Coal  No.  9 8 

Fire  clay 1 

Gray  shale 70 

Black  Hlate 4 

Coal  No  8 2 

Fire  clay 3 

Blue  shale 6 

Hard,  variegated  rock 5        C 

BUK^k  slate 1         fi 

Coal  and  rock  mixe<i 1         8 

Fireclay 2        6 

Cm  ray  shale 26 

Coal  (No.  7?) 1 

Firftcl  y 1         «» 

Soft  sandstone 17 

Black  shite 2 

Coal  ( No.  6  ? ) 2 
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Feet.  In. 

rir»»  clay < 

IJliie  shiilc 16 

Saii<l8t«)n<« 10 

Gray  mIkiIo H 

Jlanl  liint*«itoiui  15 

IJlaok  slate 4 

Coal  No.  5 6         I 

J'irc-clay 4 

If anl,  ipray  rock 8 

207  4 

Coal  Xo.  0,  wliidi  is  usually  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  above  No.  5, 
and  is  generally  well  developed  in  Fulton  and  IVoria  eounties,  has  not 
yet  been  found  in  this  eounty  of  suflicient  thickness  to  be*  of  any  eeo- 
noini<;  value.  At  Beard  ^:  Sanderson's  it  was  tiound  to  be  three  feet 
thiek,  on  sinking  the  shaft,  baton  drifting  on  it,  it  soon  thinned  out; 
and  at  the  other  shafts  it  was  only  a  few  inches  in  thickness.  Wlieii 
well  developed,  it  atfords  a  tine,  soft,  bright  coal,  free  from  pyrite,  and 
an  excelh^it  blacksmiths'  coal.  15y  referring  to  the  report  on  Fulton 
eounty,  in  Vol.  TV,  p.  1).S,  of  these  reports,  the  reader  may  see  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  section  from  coal  No.  ij  to  tln^  ]>ase  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, and  the  relative  position  and  thickness  of  the  coal  seams  that 
probably  underlay  the  main  coal  now  worktnl  in  this  county.  The 
limestone  found  in  tumbling  masses  at  the  base  of  the  drift  clays  in 
Claiborne  «S:  Fink's  shaft,  near  JMeasant  Plains,  s(;emed  to  be  the  same 
rock  as  that  outcropping  on  Rock  creek,  in  .McMuird  county,  at  Cogdale's 
quarries.  This  limestone  is  a  tine-grained,  compact,  bluish-gray  rock, 
susceptible  of  a  line  polish,  and  makes  a  beautiful  marble,  of  a  mottled- 
gray  color.  Jt  burns  into  an  excellent  white  (piicklime,  and  the  (pmr- 
ries  furnish  an  abundant  sui)ply  of  material  for  lime-burning  and  for 
building  stone.  This  limestone  is  usually  from  100  to  1  l.j  feet  above*  No.  5 
coal,  though  in  Menard  county  it  is  only  about  S,">  feet.  1  regard  it  as 
the  stratigrajdiical  equivalent  of  the  limestone  at  Lonsdale's  ciuarries, 
in  J*eoria  county,  and  the  Collinsville  limestone,  near  Collinsville,  in 
iVIadison  county,  where  it  lies  about  115  feet  above  the  coal  seam  mined 
at  that  point,  which  is  probably  No.  5.  This  limestone  varies  in  thick- 
ness from  five  to  tifteen  feet,  is  generally  even-bedd(»d  and  in  tolerably 
thick  layers  in  the  h)wer  jKirt  of  the  bed,  ami  thin-bedded  and  nodular 
in  the  up])er  part,  where  the  bed  is  Adly  develo])ed.  At  the  outcroj^  of 
this  limestone  about  a  mile  south  of  the  New  8alem  mills,  in  Menard 
county,  a  huge  cyathophylloid  coral,  sometinu\s  two  feet  or  more  in 
length,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  is  quite  common.  At 
tli(»  quarries  near  Collinsville,  we  have  obtained  nunu'rous  si)ecimens  of 
the  Arophifllum  nulis^  of  White  and  St.  .John,  and  this  is  the  only  locality 
in  the  State,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  where  this  tine  species  ha,s  l>e4?u 
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loiiiid.  It  is  {issociiited  with  BeUerophon  carhouftnaj  B.  nodovarinatuR^ 
B,  Sterensi(xnmj  Pleurotomnria  Grai/rillensfs,  Schizofhts^  Plaiyosioma  Pe- 
oriense^  Pinna  per-acuta  f  and  Petalodun  destructor.  If  we  divide  tlie  Coal 
Measures  at  all  in  this  State,  this  limestone  may  very  pro]KTly  be 
included  in  the  ni)per  division,  as  it  contains  at  least  three  or  four 
si)eeies  of  fossils  that  we  have  not  seen  in  any  lower  horizon.  This 
limestone  will  probably  be  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Sangamon  river 
somewhere  in  Springfield  township,  unless  it  has  been  swept  away  by 
erosion. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  rock  exposures  are  rarely  met 
with,  and  the  few  that  are  to  be  seen  are  mainly  shaly  sandstones  and 
sandy  and  argillaceous  shale.s.  At  the  mouth  of  Clear  creek  some  beds 
of  shaly  sandstone  are  found,  which  are  probably  the  equivalents  of  the 
soft  shaly  sandstone  forming  the  top  of  the  blutf  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Sangamon,  near  llowlett. 

There  are  probably  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  feet  of  shales  and 
sandstone,  belonging  alcove  the  limestones  on  Sugar  creek,  which  out- 
croj)  along  the  breaks  of  the  Sangamon  between  llowlett  and  the  east 
line  of  the  county,  but  the  exi)osures  are  so  local  and  widely  separated, 
that  no  satisfactory  st^ction  can  be  made  from  surface  exposures.  Tht»y 
include  a  thin  sefim  of  coal,  which,  in  the  Imring  at  Decatur,  was  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  thick,  and  about  2r>()  feet  below  the  surface. 

Commencing  at  the  west  line  of  the  county,  the  main  coal  worked  hi 
the  shafts  in  Sangamon  and  Macoupin  counties,  which  I  believe  to  be 
No.  ")  of  the  general  section  of  our  Illinois  coals,  is  found  at  the  depth 
of  120  to  150  feet  below  the  general  prairie  level,  and  it  di])s  eastwardly 
at  the  rate  of  about  six  feet  to  the  mile,  and  in  the  central  portions  of 
the  county  it  will  be  found  from  200  to  250  feet  bellow  the  general  level, 
and  in  the  eastern  i)ortion,  from  ^^00  to  400  feet,  to  which  we  may  add 
the  adilitional  surface  elevation  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  No 
borings  have  yet  been  made  at  any  of  the  coal  shafts  to  determine  how 
many  of  the  seams  underlaying  No.  5  are  developed  in  this  jiortion  of 
the  State  to  a  suflicient  thickness  to  be  profitably  mined,  but  it  is  prob- 
able then*  are  three  or  four  underlaying  seams,  that  will  range  from  two 
to  four  feet  in  thickness.  The  sup])ly  from  No.  5,  however,  is  so  gieat, 
that  it  will  probably  be  many  years  before  any  serious  attemi)ts  will  be 
made  to  mine  the  lower  seams  in  this  county.  At  every  point  in  the 
county  wlu'r(»  a  reliable  boring  has  been  made,  or  a  shaft  sunk  to  the 
horizon  of  this  coal,  it  has  been  found  well  developed,  being  usually 
from  five  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  with  an  excellent  roof  of  bitumin- 
ous shah^  and  limestone.  None  of  the  shafts  in  this  county  are  troubled 
with  water,  and  in  most  of  the  mines  the  rooms  are  as  dry  as  an  ordin- 
ary underground  cellar. 
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Coal — From  what  j»|)pe«ars  on  tlie  fore^oin^  pn/LTOS,  it  will  be  seen 
that  coal  is  by  far  the  most  important  mineral  resource  of  this  county, 
and  is  destined  her(»after  to  exert  a  very  important  intluence  upon  the 
industrial  interests  of  its  inhabitants.  The  general  development  of  the 
industrial  interests  of  a  p(H)ple  is  iiiore  dependant  u])on  its  fuel  re- 
sources than  ui)on  any  other  to  be  found  beneath  the  soil,  and  in  all 
calculations  ui)on  the  probable  future  wealth  and  pros]>erity  of  a  com- 
munity, an  abundant  and  cheap  suj)ply  of  coal  must  form  one  of  the 
essential  elements  to  be  taken  into  account.  More  esi)ecially  is  that 
the  case  in  this  Western  country,  where  a  comparatively  level  surface, 
and  consequently  sluggish  streams,  furnish  no  water  power  of  any  value 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  vahie  of  the  coal  dej^osits  of  this 
State  can  hardly  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  mighty 
influence  they  are  destined  to  exert  upon  the  future  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  its  iidiabitants  can  scarcely  be  overesfimah^d.  We  have 
a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  ])roducing  annually  large  crops  of  all  the 
cereals  grown  in  a  temperate  climate ;  wonderfully  i)roducti\'e  in  the 
grasses  most  conducive  to  the  growth  of  stock  and  the  production  of 
wool ;  and  beneath  the  surface  wv  find  stored  away  inexhaustible  sup- 
])lies  of  fuel,  for  manufacturing  cheaply  all  the  products  of  our  own 
soil,  and  also  for  smelting  the  iron  and  other  metallic  products  of  ad- 
joining and  less  favcn-ed  States. 

The  c^>al  seam  now  worked  in  the  shafts  in  this  county  will  furnish 
at  least  five  millions  of  tons  of  coal  to  every  scpiare  mile,  or  scM'tion  of 
land  in  the  county,  and  that  is  jirobably  less  than  one  half  the  full 
resources  of  the  county  in  fossil  fuel.  There  are  c(Ttaiidy  foin*  seams 
in  other  portions  of  th«»  State*,  which  underlay  the  main  coal  worked  in 
this  county,  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  twelve  feet  of  solid 
coal,  and  there  can  be  no  n^asonable  d<mbt  but  scmie  of  them  wdl  be 
f(»und  here  thick  enough  to  wcu'k  when  the  one  now  mined  is  exhausted. 
With  such  fuel  r(\sourc<\s  at  comman<l,  there  is  no  reason  why  Central 
Illinois  shouhl  not  become  a  great  center  of  ir<m  maTiufacturing  inter- 
ests, for  it  seems  to  be  a  well  settl(»d  pro|)osition  that  it  is  ch(»aper  to 
trans[)ort  the  ores  to  the  fuel,  than  the  fuel  to  the  ores.  W(?  have  the 
fuel  in  almost  inexhaustible  (pmntities,  and  by  the  improved  methods 
of  snn^lting,  oin*  coals  are  ecpial  in  value  to  the  block  coals  of  In<liana, 
and  no  giMvl  reastm  can  be  assigned  why  this  portion  of  th<»  State 
should  not  soon  become  as  noted  for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  as 
it  now  is  for  beef  and  corn.  Located,  as  it  wen',  midway  between  the 
great  iron  ore  deposits  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  on  tlu*  north,  and 
those  of  Misscmri  on  the  south,  they  nuist  evc^ntually  become  tiibutary 
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to  Illinois  for  the  means  of  rendering  their  vast  deposits  of  iron  avail 
able  as  a  part  of  the  great  industrial  resources  of  the  West. 

Springtield,  with  its  system  of  railroa<ls  radiating  in  all  directions,  is 
favorably  located  as  a  center  of  important  iron  and  steel  maiuifacturing 
interests,  and  it  only  requires  that  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  and 
facilities  here  existing  should  be  generally  disseminated,  to  concentrate 
liere  the  capital  and  skill  required  for  such  enterprises. 

Building  Stone. — The  central  and  western  portions  of  the  county  are 
tolerably  well  sup])lied  with  both  limestone  and  sandstone  for  ordinary 
building  i)urposes.  The  limestone  on  Sugar  creek,  from  which  t  le  ma- 
terial for  the  old  State  House  was  obtained,  is  a  durable  stone  when 
laid  in  a  dry  wall,  but  splits  into  thin  fragments  if  subjected  to  the 
combiiuMl  intiuences  of  frost  and  nu)isture.  The  bed  is  from  four  to  six 
feet  in  thickness.  It  cmtcrops  on  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Sangamon  in 
the  south  part  of  the  county,  and  on  Sugar  cre<5k  it  is  met  with  at  inter- 
vals irom  the  bridge  north  of  Virden,  where  the  cpiarries  are  located, 
near  the  Macoupin  county  line,  to  Crow's  mill  six  miles  south  of  Si^ring- 
tield. 

The  best  sandstone  in  the  county  for  buihling  material  is  that  under- 
laying the  little  coal  (Xo.  S)  of  the  general  section,  but  in  the  section  of 
the  formations  outcropping  in  this  county,  given  on  page  301),  it  is  num- 
bered 11.  Its  entire  thickness  is  about  sixty  feet,  but  onlv  the  middle 
portion,  some  twenty  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  where  the  la3'ei*s  are 
from  six  inches  to  two  feet  thick,  can  be  safely  used  for  a  building  stone. 

At  Carpenter's  mill,  and  at  some  of  the  outcroj)s  west  of  fhe  city  of 
Springlield,  extensive  quames  have  been  opened  in  this  sandstone,  and 
when  carefully  select<?d  it  is  a  tolerably  good  building  stone.  At  some 
of  the  (juarries  the  rock  is  partly  concretionary,  the  concretions  in  some 
cases  being  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  exceedingly  hard. 
Other  beds  of  sandstoiu^  api)ear  in  lo(;al  outcrops  at  various  i»oints  in 
the  county,  and  furnish  sonu^  material  suitable  for  cellar  walls,  etc.,  but 
are  of  only  h)cal  value. 

Limestone  for  Lime, — The  best  material  for  lime  burning  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  upper  bed  of  linu»stoneon  Sugar  creek,  north  of  Virden, 
where  a  lime  kiln  w^as  formerly  located.  The  bod  at  this  point  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  the  upper  part  being  nodular  and  frag- 
mentary, and  the  lower  part  even  .bedded  in  layers  from  four  to  twelve 
inches  thick.  The  upp(»r  part  would  furnish  an  excellent  macadamizing 
materiaf  for  common  roads,  fit  for  immediate  use. 

Ochre  and  Iron  Ore. — On   Mr.  David  Miller's  farm,  four  miles  south 
east  of  Springfield,  in  a  cut  on  the  Springfield  and  South-eastern  rail- 
road, a  bed  of  brown  ochre  was  exposed  about  fifteen  feet  below  the 
surface.     It  proved  to  he  of  good  (piality,  and  was  used  by  him  in  paint- 
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ing  some  portions  of  his  dwelling  house,  but  ivpiwan^l  to  be  only  a  Kieal 
(h»posit  of  no  «ri*eat  ext«»nt.  It  prob;ibly  originated,  like  the  eoniinon 
bo<i:  ores,  from  ferrupnous  sjirin^rs,  and  likc^  them  it  is  oidya  loeal  de- 
velopment. 

tStufd  and  Clnij, — These  materials  are  abundant,  the  loess  ehiys  and 
sub-soil  furnishinjx  them  over  nearly  all  the  uidands  in  the  eounty,  and 
excellent  cherry  briek  can  l)e  manufactured  abundantly  in  every  nei<^h- 
borhood  in  the  eounty. 

aSV>//  and  Afjriculturc, — This  eounty  ranks  among  the  very  best  in  Cen- 
trel  Illinois  as  an  agricultural  n^gion.  Its  sudace  is  largely  composed 
ot  broad  stretches  of  nearly  level,  or  gently  rolling  prairies,  separated 
by  (lonsiderable  belts  of  excellent  timber  along  the*  stieanis.  Theiv.  is 
but  little  broken  land  in  the  countv,  and  that  is  mostlv  confined  to  the 
bluffs  of  the  Sangauion,  along  its  lower  course  in  this  cM)unty.  East  of 
If  owlet  t,  the  bluffs  are  comparatively  low,  and  sh)iK»  gradually  up  to  the 
level  of  the  adjac<Mit  jmiirie.  The  soil  upon  the  prairie  is  a  rick  blfick 
loam,  highly  productive,  and  yi(*lds  annually  large  crops  of  corn  and 
all  the  cereals  adapted  to  the  climate.  It  is,  however,  most  dec^idedly 
a  corn  producing  and  sto(;k  growing  region,  and  these  are  the  principal 
agri(Hdtural  prcKlucts  of  this  county. 
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DESCEIPTIOXS  OF 


INVERTEBRATES  FROM  CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM, 


By  F.  B.  meek  and  A.  H.  WOKTHEN. 
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PKEFATORY    XOTE. 


At  the  time  the  platens  for  thi»  volume  were  prepare<l,  it  was  int^^inled 
that  the  descnptioiis  we  had  ahvMy  published  iu  the  Proeeediujrs  of 
the  PliiljKlelphia  Acjvlemy  of  Natural  Stueuce  should  be  thomughly 
rcvisiHl  Ixjfore  publieatiou  iu  this  report,  and  that  all  tlie  s])eeie.s, 
esiKicially  of  eriuoids,  ahx^ady  descriln^d  by  others,  aud  now  illiLstrated 
fnmi  far  l)etter  siiecimeiis  than  tliose  ori<|:inally  studied  by  the  authors 
of  the  si>ecieH,  should  also  l>e  thonm^hly  described  and  their  afllnities 
discussed ;  but  owing  to  the  unfortunate  illness  of  Mr.  AFeek,  I  have 
been  deprived  of  his  assistance  in  tluLS  preparing  the  wliole  for  tie 
press,  and  my  own  time  being  otherwise  employed,  we  have  l>een  eom- 
PcIUhI  to  depart  fi*om  tlie  original  de>sign,  and  to  republish  many  of  the 
descriptions  without  revision. 

A.   II.  WORTIIEN. 


LOWER  CARBOxXIFEROUS  SPECIES. 


FOSSILS  OF  THE  BURLINGTON  GROUP. 


E  OHINODE  RM  AT  A. 


NOTES  OX  THE  STHITCTl  KE  AND  HABITS  OF   TUE  PAL.E. 

OZOIC  (  RIXOIDEA. 

li\    F.   13.   MkKK   and  a.   II.   WORTHEN. 

(rnii'ti'iliiigH  Acad.  Xat.  S<'ionce,  Philadelphia,  186S,  p.  3^  ct.  0Ki*\,) 

Through  tlie  kiiulnoss  of  Mr.  CnAKLES  Waciismuth,  of  Burlington', 
Iowa,  we  have  jvceiirly  had  an  opi)i)rtunity  to  examine  some  iinicjue  and 
exe^*edingly  interesting  specimens  of  Carboniferous  Crinoids,  showing 
l)art,s  of  tlie  structure  of  these  animals,  in  some  instnnees,  never  belbro 
observed,  so  far  as  we  are  at  this  time  informed.  In  a  few  iustauee^, 
these  speeiuu'ns  sliow  internal  organs  entirely  free  from  the  matrix,  and 
although,  like  all  the  other  solid  i)arts  of  these  euiious  civatures,  com- 
l)osed  of  numei'ous  calcareous  pieces,  reully  surpassing  in  delicacy  of 
structui^e  the  finest  lace-work,  and  so  frail  that  a  t<»uch,  or  even  abreatli, 
might  almost  destroy  them.  Some  of  these  specimens  we  i)ro])ose  to 
notice  here,  but,  before  jmiceeding  to  do  so,  we  «avail  ourse)v(»s  of  this 
oi)i)ortunity  to  express  our  thtuiks  to  Mr.  Wacusml'TU  for  the  zeal,  in- 
dustry, skill  and  intelligence^  he  has  brought  to  bear,  in  collecting  and 
l)rei)aring  for  study,  su(!h  an  unrivaled  series  of  the  l>eautiful  fossil 
i'rinoidea  of  this  wonderfully  rich  locality.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
his  collection  of  thvsv  ]>i'e<!ious  relics  may  be  foiined,  when  we  stat« 
that  of  the  single  family  ArtinmTtntdtv  alone,  aft<T  making  due  allow- 
ance for  probable  synonyms,  he  must  have  specimens  of  near  150 
species,  or  ])erhaj»s  more,  and  many  of  them  showing  the  l>oily,  arms 
and  (*olumn. 
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It  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Wa^chsmuth,  that  we  sboiikl  state  here  that  he 
is  uot  a  mere  collector  only,  but  that  he  un<lerstan<lH  what  he  collects, 
aud  knows  just  what  to  collect,  as  well  as  how  to  collect. 

Below  we  ^ive  substantially  some  notes  of  observations  made  in 
his  collection,  followed  by  some  remarks  on  other  specimens  at  Spriug- 

lield : 

1.  JSynbathocnnuff^  Philli]>s.  Some  of  Mr.  Wachsmi'TH'S  specimens 
of  a  species  of  this  genus  show  that  it  is  provided  with  a  long,  slender, 
pij>e-stem  like  ventral  tube  or  proboscis,  apparently  equaling  the  arms 
in  length.  Also,  that  a  double  row  of  minute  alternating  marginal 
pieces  extends  up  within  the  ambulacral  funows  of  the  arms,  appa- 
rently all  their  length.  We  are  not  aware  that  these  characters  have 
been  hitherto  noticed  in  any  of  the  publications  on  this  genus.  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  farther  on,  that  minute  marginal  pieces  i)robably  oc 
cupied  the  furrows  along  the  inner  side  of  the  arms  of  other  types  of 
Crinoidea,  as  well  as  this. 

2.  Goniasferoidocriiruff,  Lyon  and  Casseday.  Some  unusuall}*  fine 
specimens  of  the  typical  species  of  this  genus  (G.  tuheroHUM)  in  Mr. 
Waciism[  Tii'S  collet'tion,  from  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  show  the  slender 
l)endent  arms  much  more  distinctly  than  any  we  had  before  seen,  and 
from  these  it  seems  evident  that  these  arms  are  stouter  than  we  had 
Kujjjiosed,  and  that  there  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  of  them  to  each 
of  the  ten  openings.  In  the  specimen  figured  by  us  on  page  220  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Illinois  reports,  these  arms  were  only  imperfectly 
seen  by  working  away,  with  gieat  difficulty,  the  hard  matrix  between 
two  of  the  produced  rays  of  the  vault,  which  we  have  termed  ])seudo- 
brachial  jrl^pendages,  or  false  arms.  In  clearing  away  tlie  matrix  of  this 
specimen,  we  had  cut  just  far  enough  to  expose  the  edges  of  the  arms 
on  each  side  of  the  deep  ambulacral  furrow,  so  that  each  of  these  edges 
presents  the  appearance  of  being  a  separate  aiul  distinct,  very  slender 
arm,  composed  of  a  single  series  of  pieces,  and  without  any*Umbulacral 
furrow  on  the  outer  or  ventral  side ;  whereas  there  is  a  well-defined 
ambulacral  furrow,  bearing  the  tentacula  along  its  margins,  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  arms,  and  when  the  matrix  is  removed  from  these  am- 
bulacral furrows,  the  arms  can  be  seen  to  be  comi)osed  each  of  a  double 
series  of  small  alternately-arranged  pieces.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
in  specimens  of  this  sj)ecies  with  the  arms  perfectly  preserved.,  that  the 
ambulacral  furrows  may  be  covered  on  the  outer  or  ventral  side  by  a 
double  series  of  alternating  piece^s,  and  that  the  tentacula*  may  connect 

*  We  u»e  the  term  tentacula  here  In  the  sense  it  is  generally  used  by  Palceontologists.  with  refer- 
ence to  the  delicate  pinuulae  along  the  arms  of  CrinoidA,  and  of  course  not  as  applying  to  the  niiuut« 
fleshy  oi-guns  alon>:  tho  ambulacral  furrows,  usually  termed  toiitacloH  by  tlmso  who  have  investigated 
the  r«>cent  CiiiioidM. 
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with  little  openiufi^s  alon^  c?}i(;li  side,  though  there  i.'i}VVd[n\y  a2)pea r  to  be 
only  open  furrows  in  the  speeinjens  examined. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  this  connection,  that  there  certainly  are 
species,  agreeing  exactly  in  all  other  known  characters  with  this  genus, 
that  have  no  open  furrow  along  the  outer  or  ventral  side  of  the  arms, 
which  are  distinctly  seen  to  be  round  on  the  outer  side,  and  show  there 
a  double  series  of  interloc^king  [)ieces  along  th(ur  entire  length,  while 
the  tentacula  connect  along  the  inner  or  untier  side,  as  the  arms  are 
seen  hanging  down.  This  is  clearly  seen  to  be  the  case  in  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  G,  tijpuH  (—Tretnatocnnus  typun.  Hall)  in  Mr.  Wachsmftii's 
collection,  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  in  this  species  there  is  an 
open  furrow  on  the  inner  (under)  or  dorsal  side  of  the  arms.  If  not, 
the  arms  must  be  tubular,  in  consequence  of  having  the  ambulacral  canal 
enclosed  all  around,  excepting  at  the  points  where  the  tentacula  con- 
ne(;t  along  each  side. 

3.  Cyathocrinus,  Miller.  Spt^'imens  of  this  genus  showing  the  vault 
(more  ])roperly  the  ventral  disc)  have  very  rarely  been  seen.  In  Kngland 
a  few  examples  have  been  found,  and  these  have  been  supposed  to 
show  two  oj)enings,  one  central  and  another  lateral ;  the  latter,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  FniJJiMNS'  and  Mr.  Ai'STix's  hgures,  being  provided  with  a 
slender  marginal  tube,  or  so-called  proboscis.  Some  of  Mr.  Wach- 
SMi'Tii'S  specimens,  however,  of  C.  mdlraccHH  and  (\  Toirensis^  Hall, 
showing  the  vault,  have  h»d  us  to  dcmbt  the  existence  of  a  central  open- 
ing in  the  vault  of  this  genus,  when  the  specinu*ns  have  this  i>art  entire. 
The  sj)ecinu»n  of  C,  malrarrus  shows  the  remains  of  the  usual  narrow 
lateral  ju'oboscis,  and  also  has  an  op(Miing  in  the  middle  of  the  vault, 
but  from  the  ai)pearance  of  this  opening,  as  well  as  from  the  structure 
of  the  vault  of  a  si)ecimen  of  ('.  foirensisj  in  which  this  opening  is 
close<l,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  also  closed  in  the  sj)ecinu*n  of 
<\  malrmriiti^  when  entire,  t  The  remaining  |)arts  of  the  vaidt  of  the 
(.\  malrmrufi  mentioiu'd  consist  of  only  live  comparatively  larg<'  j>ieces, 
alternating  with  the  ui)per  inner  edges  of  the  lirst  radial  pieces — the 
one  on  the  anal  side  being  larger  than  the  others,  and  forming  the  base 
of  the  inncM'side  of  the  ju-oboscis.  These  live  pieces  connect  with  each 
otluT  laterally,  and  extend  inward  some  distance,  but  not  so  far  as  to 
meet  at  tin*  center,  where  there  is  a  sub-semicircular  opening,  nearly  as 
large  as  that  in  the  remaining  base  of  the  proboscis.  Along  each  of 
the  sutures  between  the  live  vault  pieces  mentioned,  a  com|)aratively 
large  furrow  extends  inward  from  (»ach  arm  base  to  the  c(»ntral  opening. 
These  we  regard  as  continuations  of  the  ambulacral  furrows  from  the 
arms,  though  there  is  also  a  minute  opening  at  each  arm  base,  passing 
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directly  downwaid  into  tlie  cavity  of  the  body,  whieli  wa.s  probably  for 
the  passage  of  the  arni-imisrles. 

liooking  at  this  specimen  alone,  one  would  naturally  suppose  there 
must  have  been,  duiin^  the  life  of  the  animal,  two  distinct  0])eninj;s  in 
the  vault,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  specimen  of  C  planu^^  Miller, 
figured  by  Professor  Phillips  and  Mr.  Austin.  Hut  on  examining 
the  specimen  of  (\  lowemiH  mentioned  above,  we  find  that  it  shows  the 
ba.se  of  th(»  small  lateral  i^roboscis,  with  the  five  principal  vault-pieces 
alternating  with  the  tirst  radials  (the  one  on  the  anal  side  being  larger 
than  the  others),  and  the  same  a mbulacral  furrows  extending  inwards 
from  the  arm-bas<'s,  all  exactly  as  in  the  C  malraceus.  Put  here  we 
find  the  ctMitral  opening  undoubtedly  close<l  by  several  vault  pieces, 
wliile  the  ambuhicral  iurj'ows,  extending  inward  from  the  arm-bases, 
pass  in  under  these  central  pieces,  and  are  themselves  occupied,  or  (*ov- 
ered,  by  a  double  series  of  alternating,  very  minute  pieces,  which 
lU'obably  also  exteiul  on  all  the  way  up  the  ambulacial  furrows  of  the 
arms  as  nmrginal  pieces.* 

From  our  examinations  of  these  two  spe(;imeus,  which  Jire  the  onl^' 
examples  of  the  genus  we  have  seen,  showing  the  vault  pieces,  and 
seem  to  be  tyi)ical  forms  of  the  genus  in  all  other  respects,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  think  the  specimen  of  C\  pUinuHj  figured  by  l^rof. 
Phillips  and  Mr.  Austin,  has  had  these  central  vault  pieces  removed 
by  some  accident.  The  fact  that  these  pieces  in  the  specimen  examined 
by  us,  in  ]Mr.  \VA(.^nsMx:TU's  (;ollection,  seem  not  to  be  deeply  implanted 
between  the  five  larger  surrounding  pieces  mentioiied,  but  rather  rest, 
as  it  were,  partly  upon  the  narrow  bevelled  point*?  of  the  inner  ends  of 
the  latter,  between  the  anibulacral  furrows,  so  as  to  allow  room  for 
these  furrows  to  pass  under,  wouhl  render  them  less  firm,  and  more 
liable  to  be  removed  by  any  accident,  aiul  may  possibly  account  for 
their  absence  in  the  English  siiecimen  mentioned. 

In  regard  to  the  piei'cs  covering  the  central  part  of  the  vault,  and 
which,  from  the  way  they  are  arranged  for  the  and)ulacral  furrows  to 
pass  under  them,  were  aj)parently  more  liable  to  be  removed  than  the 
others,  we  woidd  remark  that  they  do  not  present  the  ])rominent  ap- 
l)earance  and  uniformity  of  size  and  form  of  the  movable  j)iecvs  coni- 
l)osing  what  is  often  called  the  ovarian  ])yrami(l  in  the  Cystids,  but 
certainly  have  all  the  appearanc(\s  of  true  tixed  vault  pieces,  and 
scarcely  project  above  the  others  surrounding  tbem.  Consequently  we 
cannot  believe  it  at  all  probable  tliat  this  genus  ha<l  a  central  mouth, 
opening  directly  through  the  vault,  though  its  ambuhicral  canals  evi- 
dently converged  from  tlu;  arm-bases  to  the  middle  of  the  vault,,  partly 
above  the  outer  vault  pie<*es,  and  under  those  composing  the  micMle  of 
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tlio  vault.  That  these  furrows  terminated  at  the  entrance  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  under  the  middle  of  tlie  vault,  as  those  of  Coniatiila 
converge  to  the  mouth,  in  the  same  central  position,  is  highly  ])rol>ahle; 
and,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  we  are  nnich  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  minute  organisms  upon  which  we  are  led,  from  analogy,  to  think 
these  animals  subsisted,  were  conveyed  to  the  entrance  of  the  alinien- 
tary  canal  along  the  ambulacral  furrows,  without  the  agency  of  any 
proper  mouth,  opening  directly  through  the  vault.  Hence  we  think  it 
probable  that  the  small  tube,  usually  called  the  proboscis,  sitmite<l  near 
the  i)osterior  side  of  the  ventral  <lisc,  rather  corresponds  to  the  tubular 
anal  opening  similarly  situated  in  ComatuJa  Mediferranea. 

From  our  description  of  the  vault  of  these  species,  it  will  be  seen  to 
ju'esent  considerable  similarity  to  that  of  CroUdocrinus  rngoHus^  except- 
ing that  in  that  genus,  owing  to  its  gieat  number  of  arms,  the  ambula- 
cral furrows,  or  canals  bifuntate  several  times  between  the  middle  of 
the  vault  and  the  arm-bases,  while  in  Crottdocrinus  there  is  no  lateral 
jn-oboscis,  nor,  ai)parently,  even  any  visible  opening,  judging  by  the 
figures  we  have  seen,  though  we  susi)e(;t  it  nuiy  have  a  small  opening 
at  the  j)eriphery  of  the  ventral  disc,  on  the  i)osterior  or  anal  side.  In 
the  gi'oup  of  dei)ressed  Phitiivrinl  for  which  TitoosT  proposed  the  name 
(■HpeUcccrlnuH  we  observe  a  somewhat  similar  vault,  at  least  in  some  of 
the  specit^s;  also  in  Covcovrinns,  In  such  forms  there  would  seem  to  be, 
as  it  Avere,  an  intermediate  gradation  between  the  modern  (^rinoids  and 
the  prevailing  Faheozoic  tyj)es,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bii.lings. 

4.  Omvoluted  support  of  the  dif/vstire  sa('k\  in  the  Actinocrinida'. — The 
presence  of  a  large  convoluted  body,  resembling  in  form  the  shell  of  a 
Bidhi  or  Scaphander,  within  the  body  of  several  types  of  th(»  Aetinocri- 
nida\  was  noticed  by  Frof.  Hall,  in  \'ol.  XLI,  p.  201,  of  the  Am.  Jour, 
Sci.,  in  ISOO,  though  he  made  no  suggestions  there  in  regard  to  the 
functions  it  probably  performed  in  the  internal  economy  of  these  ani- 
mals. In  the  second  volume  of  the  Illinois  Geological  Feports,  pub- 
lished soon  after,  we  figured  on  page  li)l,  a  specinu'n  of  Strotocrinufi^ 
with  this  body  seen  in  place,  and  stated  that  we  regarded  it  as  havhig 
been  connected  with  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  animal. 

Both  in  Frof.  Hall's  an<l  our  own  remarks,  this  organ  was  spoken 
of  as  a  convoluted  j^^^de.  This,  however,  we  now  know  is  not  strictly 
conect ;  for,  although  compose<l  of  hard  calcareous  matter,  and  in  some 
species  somewhat  dense  in  structure,  it  seems  to  be  always  constructcMl 
of  a  great  nund)er  of  minute  pieces,  and  genc^rally  has  a  more  or  less 
open  or  porous  texture  ;  while  in  some  cases  it  presents  the  appearamte 
of  an  exceedingly  delicate  net-work.  It  seems  never  to  be  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  visceral  (cavity,  though  it  extends  down  nearly  to  tlie 
bottom.     It  is  open  at  both  ends  (the  oj)ening  at  the  lower  (»nd  being 
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generally  smaller  than  the  other),  and  is  placed  with  its  longer  axis 
nearly  so  as  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  body  of  the  Crinoid.  In  some 
species  it  is  more  or  le^js  dilated  at  the  upj>er  end,  while  in  others  it  is 
contracted  at  both  ends,  so  as  to  present,  as  above  stat(^,  the  form  of 
the  shell  of  a  Bulla.  It  has  apparently  no  cohiuiella,  bat  is  more  or 
less  loosely  convoluted,  with  a  spiral  ridge  descending  the  interior,  and 
sometimes  anoti.er  ascending  the  exterior.  Its  walls  are  generally  of 
moderate  thickness,  but  they  often  a])pear.  to  be  thicker  than  natural, 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  inorganic  incnistations  of  calcareous 
or  silicious  matter,  which  also  disguise  its  real  stiuctnre. 

In  Batocriniis  VernemUanuH^  t  Shumard,  this  body  is  narrow  Inflow, 
and  sub-cylindrical  above  to  the  tO]),  which  is  slightly  dilated.  The 
small  opening  at  the  lower  end  has  a  thickened  rim,  which  ])asses 
around  spirally,  so  as  to  ascend  the  outside,  as  a  rather  stout  ridg(»,  all 
the  way  to  the  top,  making  nearly  tw  o  turns,  and  apparently  also  form- 
ing a  rim  partly  around  the  top.  The  surface  of  the  whole  organ,  as 
well  as  of  its  external  spiral  ridge,  has  the  usual  rough  ai)pearance, 
and  when  fragments  of  it  are  held  up,  so  as  to  be  examined  by  trans- 
mitted light,  through  a  good  pocket-glass,  it  is  seen  to  be  comj)osed  of 
a  gi'eat  number  of  very  minute  polygonal  pieces,  varying  somewhat  in 
form  and  size.  When  these  pieces  are  examined  under  a  magnifier,  by 
reflected  light,  they  show  shining  facets,  like  crystals,  though  they  are 
evidently  not  surface  incrustations,  but  actually  compose  the  walls,  or 
substance  of  the  organ  itself.  No  iK)res  or  meshes  were  observed  pass- 
ing through  the  walls  of  this  organ  in  this  species,  in  which  it  appears 
to  be  more  than  usually  dense. 

In  another  specimen  in  Mr.  Wachsmuth-s  collection,  apparently  of 
Actinocrinus  proboscidiali^tj  *  this  organ,  as  seen  with  one  or  more  of  the 
outer  turns  removed,  has  an  oval  or  subelliptic  form,  being  contracted 
and  twisted  at  both  ends,  so  as  to  present  very  nearly  the  appears  nee 
of  the  shell  of  some  species  of  Ovulum.  Its  walls  are  quite  thin,  and 
seem  to  form  more  convolutions  than  in  any  other  species  in  which  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  it.  As  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  mag- 
nifier by  transmitted  light,  it  presents  a  very  beautiful  appearance, 
being  composed  of  a  great  number  of  minute  pieces,  with  nuratrous 
openings  i)assing  through  between  them.  The  little  pieces  and  the 
oj>enings  between  them  are  of  nearly  unifonu  size,  and  aiTanged  so 
that  there  are  usually  one  or  two  of  the  former  intervening  between 
any  two  of  the  openings. 

Another  of  Mr.  Wacusmi'TH's  specimens  of  Aetinocrinus  securis^ 
Hall,  has  one  side  of  the  body  removed  so  as  to  show  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  convoluted   organ,  the  upper  part-  of  which  is  broken 

*  See  plate  9,  fig.  7.       t  See  plaU  9.  fig.  12. 
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away.  The  part  remaining  ha«  a  short,  wide,  sub  cylindrical  form, 
with  a  rather  broad,  oblicjuely  truncated  lower  end,  which  is  not  taper- 
ing, as  in  the  other  species.  Under  a  magnifier  it  is  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  an  extremely  fine  net-work,  far  surpassing,  indeed,  in  delicacy 
of  structure,  the  finest  laces  that  it  is  perhaps  within  the  i)ower  of  human 
skill  to  fabricate;  and  as  it  is  entirely  free  from  any  surrounding  matrix, 
except  at  one  side  below,  the  specimen  has  to  be  handled  with  great 
care,  as  a  mere  touch  of  this  delicate  part  would  probably  cause  it  to 
fall  into  hundreds  of  minute  fragments.  On  examiiung  it  under  a  mag- 
nifier, the  little  bars  of  which  it  is  composed  are  seen  not  to  intersect 
each  other  at  any  uniform  angle,  but  anastomose,  so  as  to  impart  a 
kind  of  irn^gular  regularity,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  the  form  and  size 
of  the  meshes.  Of  these  little  bars  there  are  two  sizes,  the  larger  form- 
ing the  larger  meshes,  while  within  the  latter  a  smaller  set  of  processes 
extend  partly  or  entirely  across,  so  as  to  form  more  minute  meshes ; 
the  whole  presenting  a  beautiful  appearance,  of  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  convey  a  correct  idea  b^'  a  mere  description  alone,  without  the 
the  aid  of  figures. 

From  analogy,  judging  from  what  is  known  of  the  internal  structure 
of  the  recent  genus  Comatula,,  in  which  several  authors  have  noticed  a 
reticulated  calcareous  structure  secreted  within  the  tissue  of  the  softer 
parts  of  its  alimentary  canal,  we  may  infer  that  this  convoluted  organ 
was,  a.s  it  were,  a  kind  of  frame  work,  secreted  for  the  support  of  the 
digestive  sack,  which  was  probably  more  or  less  convohited  in  the  same 
way  in  manj,  if  not  all  of  the  l^aheozoic  Crinoids,  though  not  appar- 
ently, in  all  cases,  endowed  with  the  power  of  secreting  a  sufficient 
dense  structure  of  this  kind  to  leave  traces  of  it«  existence  in  a  fossil 
state. 

• 

So  far  as  we  are  at  this  time  informed,  this  organ  has  yet  been  very 
rarely  observed  in  any  other  family  than  the  AetlnocrinidcVj  though  it 
was  probably  more  or  less  developed  in  various  other  groups.  In  cme 
instance  Mr.  AVaciismutii  found  it  in  a  PlntycrinvSj  but  here  it  se^ms 
to  be,  in  the  s])ecimen  found,  merely  a  si>ongy  mass,  not  showing  very 
clearly  the  convoluted  structure.  Some  trac*.es  of  what  was  supposed 
to  be  something  of  this  kind  were  also  observed  by  him  in  one  of  the 
Blasts  )ids. 

5.  AmhnUwral  eanah  panning  under  the  vault  in  the  Actinocrinlfhv.  In 
the  third  and  fourth  Decades  of  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the 
Canadian  Organic  Remains,  Mr.  Billings,  the  able  palaeontologist  of 
the  geological  survey  of  the  Canadian  ]>rovince.s,  gives  some  highly 
interesf  ing  and  instructive  remarks  on  the  am])ulacral  and  oth(T  o])en- 
ings  of  the  Palipozoic  Crinoids.  In  these  remarks  he  noticed  at  length 
some  striking  differences  between  the  vault,  or  ventral  disc,  of  these 
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older  types,  and  that  of  the  few  living  examples  of  tliis  extensive  order 
of  animals.  That  is  he  noticed  the  fact«  that  while  in  the  living  Coma- 
iula  and  Pentacrimis^  the  ambnlacral  canals  are  seen  extending  from 
.the  arm-bases  across  the  surface  of  the  soft  skin -like  ventral  disc,  to 
the  eenti'al  month,  and  these  genera  are  provided  with  a  separate  anal 
opening,  situated  excentrically  between  the  mouth  and  the  posterior 
side,  that  in  the  Palaeozoic  Crinoids  the  ventral  disc  is  very  generally,  if 
not  always,  covered  by  close-fitting,  solid  plates,  showing  no  external 
traces  what43ver  of  ambulacra!  furrows  extending  inward  from  the  arm- 
bases  ;  and  that  in  nearly  all  cases  they  are  merely  provided  with  a 
single  excentric,  or  subcentral  opening,  oft^n  produced  into  a  long  tube 
which,  like  the  vault,  is  made  up  of  solid  platens.  He  showed  that  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  ambnlacral  canals  in  these  older  types 
were  continued  along  the  suii'ace  of  the  vault  from  the  arm -bases  to 
the  only  oi)euing,  whether  subcentrally  or  laterally  situated,  and  that 
in  cases  where  this  oi)ening  is  producjed  in  the  form  of  a  greatly  elong- 
ated proboscis,  or  tube,  such  an  arrangement  of  the  ambulacra  would 
be  almost  a  physical  impossibility.  Hence  he  concluded  that  the  ambn- 
lacral canals  must  have  passed  directly  through  the  walls  of  the  body 
at  the  ann-bases;  and  he  gave  several  figures  of  various  types,  show- 
ing of)enings  at  the  base  of  the  arms,  through  which  he  maintained 
that  the  ambulacra  must  have  passed  to  the  interior  of  the  body  from 
the  arms. 

Although  these  arm  openings  had  long  been  well  known  to  all  fa- 
miliar with  our  numerous  types  of  western  Carboniferous  Crinoids,  in 
which  they  are  very  conspicuous,  and  we  had  never  entertained  any 
other  opinion  in  regard  to  them,  than  that  they  are  the  only  passages 
of  communication  that  could  have  existed  between  the  softer  ])art^s 
occupying  the  ambnlacral  furrows  of  the  ai'ms,  and  the  interior  of  the 
body,  Mr.  Billings  was  the  first  author,  so  far  as  we  are  at  this  time 
aware,  who  called  especial  attention  to  them  in  this  regard.  We  regret 
that  we  have  not  space  to  quote  a  portion,  at  least,  of  his  remarks  on 
this  subject,  and  would  advise  the  student  to  read  attentively  the  whole 
of  l)oth  of  his  articles  alluded  to. 

The  specimens  at  Mr.  Billings'  command  enabled  him  to  trace  the 
courses  of  the  ambnlacral  canals  from  the  arms,  through  the  walls  of 
the  body  at  the  arm-bases,  and  to  ascertain  the  additional  fact  that, 
aft^r  passing  through  the  walls,  they  seemed  to  have  turned  ui)ward  ; 
but  beyond  this  he  had  not  the  means  of  tracing  them. 

A  single  specimen  of  Actinocrhitat  proboiscidialkj*  however,  in  Mr. 
Wachsmuth's  collection  is  in  a  condition  (thanks  to  the  great  skill  of 
that  gentleman,  and  the  exceedingly  fortunate  state  of  preservation,  by 

♦Plate  0,  Fi^.  S. 
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whicrh  itt*  delicate  internal  parts  remain  almost  entire,  and  without  any 
surrounding  matrix,)  to  tlirow  much  additional  li^jht  on  the  subject. 
By  very  dextrous  manipulation,  Mr.  Waciismuth  succeeded  in  remov- 
uig  about  half  of  its  vault,  so  as  to  expose  the  internal  parts,  in  ])lace, 
and  in  an  excellent  state  of  i)r(»servation.  The  convoluted  organ  already 
des(?Tibed  in  other  si)ecies  is  in  this  comi)aratively  large,  sulM^ylindrical 
in  the  middle,  ap])ar(Mitly  tapering  at  the  lower  end,  and  a  little  dilated 
at  the  upper  extremity.  It  seems  to  ho  rather  dense,  and  shows  the 
usual  rough  ai)pearance,  but  as  we  had  no  oi)[)ortunity  to  examine  any 
detached  fragments  of  it  by  transmitted  light,  we  did  not  determine 
whether  or  not  it  has  i)ores  ])assing  through  it,  though  it  [U'obably  has, 
at  least  when  entirely  free  from  any  inorganic  incrustation.  Its  slight- 
ly dilated  upper  end  se^ms  to  stand  w  ith  its  middle  almost,  but  aj)- 
parently  not  exactly,  nnder  the  middle  of  the  nearly  central  ju-oboscis 
of  the  vault ;  while  at  the  anterior  side  of  its  upper  margin,  and  a  little 
out  from  under  the  proboscis,  it  shows  renuiins  of  a  kind  of  thickened 
collar,  which  we  fcmnd  to  be  composc^d  of  minute  calcareous  pieces. 
From  this  there  radiiite  tiv(»  ambuhicia,  composed  of  the  same  kind 
of  minute  jueces  as  the  collar  itself,  ench  ambulacrum  consisting  of  two 
rows  of  these  minute^  i)ieces  alternately  arranged.  They  are  ejuih  also 
l)rovided  with  a  distinct  furrow  along  their  entire  length  above.  As 
they  radiate  and  descend  from  their  connection  with  the  top  of  the 
convoluted  frame- work  of  the  digestive  sack,  they  all  bifurcate,  so  as  to 
send  a  branch  to  each  arm  opening,  those  passing  to  the  posterior  rays 
curving  a  little  at  first  above,  so  as  not  to  pass  directly  imder  the  j>ro- 
boscis.  These  auiulaera,  although  passing  along  obscure  furrows  in 
the  under  side  of  the  vault,  which  are  deei)est  near  the  arm  openings, 
are  not  in  contart  with  the  vault,  or  visibly  CM)nnected  with  any  other 
parts  than  tlie  toj)  of  the  convoluted  digestive  sack,  and  the  outer  walls 
at  the  arm  openings.  Each  of  their  subdivisions  ciyi  be  traced  into  an 
arm  o|)ening,  and  it  is  very  i)robable  that  they  continued  on  out  the 
ambulacral  furrows  of  the  arms  and  tentacula.  At  one  point  in  one 
of  these  ambulacral  canals,  beneath  the  vault,  some  evidences  of  the 
remains  of  two  rows  of  minute  pieces  were  observed,  alternating  w  ith 
the  upper  edges  of  those  c<)mi)Osing  the  under  side  of  these  canals,  and 
thus  ai)parently  covering  them  over.  The  condition  of  the  i)arts  is 
such,  however,  as  scarcely  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  this  was  really 
the  case,  though  we  are  much  initlined  to  thhik  it  was.  If  so,  these 
canals  must  have  been,  at  least  under  the  vault,  hollow  tubes,  formed 
of  two  rows  of  pieces  below^,  and  two  above,  all  alternately  arranged. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  evidencfes  of  the  existence  of  these  deli- 
cate ambulacial  canals,  composed  of  minute  calcareous  pieces,  and 
j)assing  beneath  the  vault  from  the  arm  openings  U)  the  summit  of  the 
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convoluted  digestive  sack,  have  ever  before  been  observed  in  any 
Crinoid,  recent  or  extinct ;  and  we  can  but  think  it  probable,  that  the 
extremely  rare  combination  of  circumstances  that  brought  them  to 
light  in  this  instance  may  not  again  occur  for  centuries  to  come,  with 
reganl  to  another  specimen.  That  they  correspond  to  the  ambulacra! 
canals  seen  extending  from  the  arm-base  to  the  mouth,  on  the  outside 
of  the  ventral  disc  in  Comatula,  is  clearly  evident. 

The  presence  of  furrows  radiating  from  the  central  region  of  the 
under  side  of  the  vault  to  the  arm  openings,  in  various  types  of  Palaeo- 
zoic Crinoids,  must  have  been  frequently  observed  by  all  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  inner  surface  of  this  part.  Messrs. 
De  KoNiNCK  and  Lehon  figure  a  portion  of  the  vault  of  Actinoenniis 
stellariSj  in  their  valuable  Recherche^  sur  le^i  Crinoides  du  Terr.  Carb.  de 
la  Belgique^  pi.  3,  fig.  4  f.,  showing  these  furrows,  which  they  seem  to 
have  regarded  as  the  impressions  left  by  the  muscles  of  the  viscera. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  vault  of  most  of  our  western  Carboniferous 
Crinoids  is  known  to  have  these  furrows  more  or  le«s  delined,  either 
from  specimens  showing  this  inner  surface,  or  from  natiual  casts  of  the 
same.  In  some  instances  they  are  very  strongly  defined  from  the 
central  region  outward  to  the  arm-bases,  to  each  of  which  they  send  a 
branch.  In  Actinocrinus  ornatus^  Hall,  for  insUmce,  they  are  gener- 
ally so  strongly  defined  as  to  raise  the  thin  vault  into  strong  radiating 
ridges,  separated  by  deep  furrows  on  the  outer  side.  In  Strotocrinm^ 
the  vault  of  which  is  greatly  expanded  laterally,  and  often  fiat  on  the 
top,  these  internal  furrows,  in  radiating  outward,  soon  become  sepa- 
rated by  partitions,  and  as  they  go  on  bifurcating,  to  send  a  branch  to 
each  ann,  they  actually  assume  the  character  of  roimded  tubular  canals, 
some  distance  before  they  reach  the  arm-base«. 

That  these  furrows  or  passages  of  the  inner  side  of  the  vault  were 
actually  occupied  (luring  the  life  of  the  animal  by  the  ambulacral 
canals  as  they  radiate  from  the  top  of  the  convoluted  digestive  sack  to 
the  arm  openings,  we  think  no  one  will  for  a  moment  question,  after 
examining  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  specimen  of  Actinocrinus  prohoscidmlis,* 
which  we  have  described,  showing  all  these  parts  in  place.  It  is  also 
w^orthy  of  note  that  in  all  the  si)ecimens  of  various  types  in  which  these 
furrows  of  the  under  side  of  the  vault  ai*e  well  known,  whether  from 
detached  vaults  or  from  casts  of  the  interior  of  the  same,  they  never  con- 
verge directly  to  the  opening  of  the  vaults  but  to  a  point  on  the  anterior  side 
ofit^  whether  there  is  a  simple  opening  or  a  produced  proboscis.  The 
point  to  which  they  converge,  even  in  types  with  a  decidedly  lateral 
opening  of  the  vault,  is  alwajs  central  or  nearly  so,  and  even  when  the 
opening  is  nearly  or  quite  central,  the  furrows  seem  to  go,  as  it  were, 

*  See  PI.  9.  ¥\g:  7,  9  and  10. 
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out  of  their  way  to  avoid  it,  those  cominfi:  from  the  posterior  rays  pass- 
ing around  on  each  side  of  it  to  the  ])oint  of  convergence  of  the  others, 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  o])ening.  That  the  ambulacra!  canals  here, 
under  this  point  of  convergence  of  the  furrows  in  tlie  under  side  of  the 
vault,  always  came  together  and  connected  with  the  ui)per  end  of  the 
convoluted  frame  work  of  the  digestive  sack,  we  can  scarcely  entert4uu 
a  doubt. 

Now  in  looking  at  one  of  these  specimens,  es])ecially  an  internal  cast 
of  the  vault,  showing  the  furrows  {or  casts  of  them)  starting  from  a 
ciMitral,  or  nearly  central  point,  and  radiating  and  bifurcating  so  as  to 
send  a  branch  to  each  arm-base,  while  the  opening  or  proboscis  of  the 
vault  (or  the  i)rotuberance  representing  it  in  the  ca^st)  is  seen  to  occupy 
a  position  somewhere  on  a  line  b(»tweeu  this  central  point  from  which 
the  furrows  radiate  ami  the  posterior  side,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  being 
struck  with  the  fact  that  this  point  of  convergence  of  the  ambulacra, 
under  the  vault,  bears  the  same  relations  in  position  to  the  opening 
of  the  vault,  that  the>  mouth  of  a  Comatula  does  to  its  anal  opening. 
And  when  we  remember  that  eminent  authorities,  who  have  dissected 
specimens  of  the  existing  genus  Comatula,  maintain  that  these  animals 
subsisted  on  microscoi)ic  organisms  floating  in  the  sea  water,  such 
as  the  I>iatomac€a\  minute  EntomoHtnwa^  etc.*  which  were  conveyed 
to  the  mouth  along  the  andmlacral  canals,  ])erhaps  by  means  of 
cilia,  we  are  led  from  analogy  to  think  that  the  Pahrozoic  Crinoids 
subsisted  ui)on  similar  food,  conveyed  in  the  same  way  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  digestive  sack.  If  so,  where  would  there  have  been 
any  absolute".  neceHHity  for  a  mouth  or  other  opening  directly  throuffh 
the  vault,  when,  as  we  know,  the  and)ulacral  canals  were  so  highly 
develoi)ed  uudcr  it  from  the  arm  openings  to  the  entrancte  into  the 
top  of  the  alimentary  canal !  Indeed,  it  seems  at  least  jirobable 
that  if  the  soft  ventral  disi;  of  Comatula  had  possessed  the  power 
of  se(;reting  solid  vault  pieces,  as  in  most  types  of  Paheozoic  Crin- 
oids, that  these  vault  pieces  would  not  only  have  covc^'chI  over  the 
ambulacral  furrows,  as  in  the  palaeozoic  tyi)es,  but  that  thc^y  would  also 
have  hermetically  covered  over  the  mouth,  and  converted  the  little 

*  ItuoNN  iiiciitions  tho  fact  (KlasHt^n  doH  TliiorreicliH.  Aciinozoa.  II.  p.  211.)  that  the  rt^niidiis  of 
I>iaUtmact!iv,  of  the  nMHTa  Xaricula,  Actinocycluji  ('ogciniHUnnm,  uiul  of  >IiitoiiioHtrAca,  wen;  found 
iu  tht-i  Mtoinach  of  Comatula,  and  8ii^j;t»8t«  that  whon  Burh  t>hjwt8  in  flnatin^  in  tlie  sni  water  niino  in 
contact  \\ith  thoanihnlacral  fiirrowH  or  th«'  pinnulK*,  they  were  conveyed  alonu  ihene  fiirrowft  to  thoat^ 
of  the  arniH.  and  tlience  in  tlio  »an»e  way  into  the  mouth.  He  ridiculert  the  idea,  Hometinies  HUj-^este*!, 
that  the  food  may  have  been  handed  by  the  pinnuhi'  or  armu  directly  to  th(>  mouth. 

DcMAitDiN  and  Uri'K  also  Htato  (  HiHt.  Nat.  de»  Zoophyten  Kchind.,  p.  18. )  that  the  living  Cirinatula 
•WttH  "nonrinhed  by  njicroHcopi*'  Ahjif  auA  thmtin^  corpUHch'H,  whi<-h  the  vibratile  cilia  ot  tlie  ambu- 
lacra bron>;lit  to  the  mouth."  That  thej'  may  have  HonictimcH  nwullowed  a  lai«;er  <»bje<'t  that  acci- 
dentally floated  into  the  mouth,  however,  is  not  impndiable,  and  would  not.  if  Much  were  the  cane,  by 
any  meani*  di!^pi-ov(>  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  t\wMe  animals  receivtHl  their  fiMKi  alnumt  en- 
tirely thn»u;;h  the  agency  of  their  ambulacral  canalh. 
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flexible  aDiil  tube  into  a  solid  calcareous  pipe,  such  as  that  we  often  call 
the  proboscis  in  the  extinct  Crinoids. 

From  all  the  facts,  thei^fore,  now  known  on  this  point,  we  are  led  to 
make  the  inquiry :  whether  or  not,  in  all  the  Paheozoic  Crinoids  in 
which  there  is  but  a  single  opening  in  the  vault — whether  it  is  a  simple 
ajierture,  or  prolonged  into  a  i>roboscis,  and  i)laced  post(»rally,  subcen- 
trally,  or  at  some  point  on  a  line  between  the  middle  and  the  posterior 
side — this  opening  was  not,  instead  of  being  the  mouth,  or  both  mouth 
and  anus,  as  supposed  by  some,  really  the  anal  apei^ture  alone ;  and 
whether  in  these  types  the  moutli  was  not  genera41y,  if  not  always, 
hermetically  closed  by  immovable  vault  pieces,  so  far  as  regards  any 
direct  opening  through  the  vault  f 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  at  lea.st  one  apparently  strong  objec- 
tion may  be  urged  against  this  snggestion,  and  in  favor  of  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  single  opening  seen  in  these  older  Crinoids  was  the  mouth, 
or  at  least  performed  the  double  office  of  both  anal  and  oral  aperture. 
That  is,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  specimens  of  these  paheozoic  species, 
with  the  shell  of  a  PlatyceraH  in  close  contact  by  its  aperture,  either 
with  the  side  or  the  vault  of  the  Crinoid,  and  not  unfretpiently  actually 
covering  the  only  opening  in  the  vault  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  have  led  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Crinoid  was  in  the  very  act  of  devouring  the  ^fol- 
lusk  at  the  moment  when  it  perished. 

Amongst  the  numerous  beautiful  specimens  of  Crinoids  found  in  the 
Keokuk  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  at  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  there  is  one  species  of  riatycrhius  (P,  hemiftphiericuH)^  tliat  is 
so  abundant  that  probably  not  less  than  two  hundred,  and  ])ossibly 
more,  individual  specimens  of  it  have  been  found  there  by  the  difterent 
collectors  who  have  visited  that  noted  locality;  and,  judging  from  those 
we  have  seen,  ai)parently  about  one  half  of  these  were  fonnd  with  a 
moderate  sized,  nearly  straight,  or  very  slightly  arched  and  conical 
Plaiyceras  (1\  infundibulumjj  attached  to  one  side  by  its  ai)erture, 
between  the  arms  of  the  Crinoid  and  often  so  as  to  cover  the  single 
lateral  opening  in  the  vault  of  the  same.*  From  the  direction  of 
the  slight  curve  of  the  apex  of  the  PUitycerm,  it  is  also  evident  that 
it  is  always  placed  in  such  a  manner,  with  relation  to  the  Crinoid, 
that  the  anterior  side  of  the  Mollusk   was  directed  upward,   when 

*  We  at  one  time  thought  thcHe  ahella  attached  to  the  side  of  thi9  Platycrinus,  to  bo  out  of  reach  of 
the  opcniug,  or  8ujii>«>«cd  mouth,  ht^caune  we  had  uot  Heen  specimeus  showing  the  position  of  the  open- 
ing in  thin  Mpcrit*H,  and  had  suppoHed,  fi-oni  its  Hiniihirity  to  PlaUjcrinus*  granvlatu*,  IVIiller.  and  other 
BpeciCM  witliont  a  lateral  ojn'iiing.  that  aurh  was  also  the  <'ai»«i  with  this.  We  have  niiioe  set'U  npcci- 
raenn.  htiwever,  hhowing  that  it  ha«  a  lati-ral  opening,  and  therefore  briongH  to  the  group  Vleurocri- 
nuH;  HO  that  it  is  probable  theao  sludlH  often  cover  thin  opening.    See  PI.  16,  Fig.  0,  a.  b.  c. 
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tlio  vault  of  the  Criiiold  was  tiinuMl  in  that  direction.*  A  si)eeiea 
of  (ioniaHteroidocrinnH  (G.  fuherosus,  Lyon  and  Casseday),  found  at 
tlie  same  locality,  also  has  frequently  a  PUiiyceraH  attached  to  the 
top  of  its  nearly  flat  vault,  so  as  to  cover  the  only  opening  in  tlie 
same.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  it  is  always  another, 
subspiral,  riafi/ceroH  (very  similar  to  1\  (vquilaterumj^  that  we  find 
attaclied  to  this  (^rinoid,  so  that  here  at  least,  it  w^onld  seem  that 
each  of  these  two  Crinoids  has  its  own  ]>articular  species  of  Plaiycerns, 

In  all  of  these,  and  numerous  other  exam[)les  that  mi^ht  be  men- 
tioned, it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  it  is  to  species  of  Crinoids  with  a  simple 
opeuing  in  the  vault,  and  not  to  any  of  those  with  a  produced  i)rol>«s- 
cis,  that  we  find  these  shells  attached  in  this  way,t  and  it  is  so  rarely 
that  we  find  shells  of  any  other  genus  than  riatyvcrnH^  apparently 
attached  to,  or  in  contact  with,  the  body  of  a  Cnnoid,  that  it  seems  ))ro- 
bal)l(»  where  other  shells  are  occasionally  so  fouud,  that  their  con- 
nection with  the  Crinoid  may  be  merely  accidental.  If  it  ccmld  l>e 
established  as  a  fact,  that  these  Crinoids  were  actually  devouring  these 
Mollusks,  by  sucking  out,  or  otherwise  extracting  and  swallowing  their 
softer  parts,  in  any  instance  where  they  liave  been  found  with  a  shell 
attached  over  the  opening  of  the  vault,  this  would,  of  course,  establish 
the  fact  that  this  opening  is  the  mouth,  or,  at  least,  that  it  must  have 
l)eiformed  the  office  of  both  oral  and  anal  aperature.  Bnt  to  say  no- 
thing in  regard  to  all  that  is  known  of  the  habits  and  food  of  the  recent 
Cnnoids  being  so  directly  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion,  the  fact  that  so 
large  a  proportion  as  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  individuals  of  some 
species  should  have  died  at  the  ])recise  moment  of  time  when  they  were 
devouring  a  PhiiyceraH^  and  should  have  been  ind)edded  in  the  sedi- 
ment and  subsequently  fossilized  without  separating  from  the  shell, 
seems,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  improbable. 

And  it  is  even  more  ditticult  to  understand  upon  wh«at  ])rin(nple  an 
aninuil  with  its  viscera  incased  in  a  hard  unyielding  shell,  comiM)sed  of 

♦  Prof,  KiciiARD  OwKX  linii  nolirt'd.  in  hin  Roi>ort  on  the  Oeolo^ical  Survry  of  Indinnn,  i».:i64  (IWW), 
the  fre«|nent  ooourrt'nre  of  a  I'lafijcrran  nttarhed  to  this  nnmo  rintticrimm,  at  thin  h)oality.  and  \vni- 
po«ed  to  name  the /•to/j/o<'ra*  P.  pahuUcri nun,  irum  the  Knii|>oMition  that  it  formed  the  ehief  food  of 
these  CrinoidK.  It  ih  j)rohahh'  that  the  I'UttyreraH  for  whieh  h«i  pn)poHed  thin  name,  in  the  .S4ime  we 
named  /'.  infundihuhun,  hut  as  he  jjave  uodeseription  of  th«'  «i)eeleM,  and  hut  an  imix-rfeet  fiuure.  we 
cannot  Miicak  poxHivfly  a«  to  it«  identity.  Prof,  FfAT.L  has  also  ])roi>o«ed  the  name  /*.  nuhrti'ttini  for  thin 
C'niwfonlMvilh*  riatffcerax,  Imt  he  had  pievi»Misly  umimI  thf  Kjirn*'  name  for  a  wry  dillVirnt.  Nfw  York, 
Devonian  HjMTies  of  this  ;;i>nuH, 

I'inf.  V.\M»Ki.Land  I>r.  SiHMAKD  have  also  fliiuifd.  in  th»*ir  paptT  entitled  "CnntributinnH  to  the 
(;»'oh»;iy  of  Konturky.  "  a  HpeeinK'n  <»f  Acrorriiinx,  ^^ith  a  very  nimihir  I'latifcraM  appamitly  at(arhe<l 
to  itH  vault. 

.Anion^Nt  all  the  niMiifinuM  CrinoidH  found  at  Burlin;:ton,  Iowa,  ue  are  aware  of  hut  a.^iuixh*  instanee 
of  one  heinjr  found  with  a  VlatyceruH  attached,  and  that  i.i  a  Hpc<iiuen  of  Aetinncrinux  rfintrirniiiu  in 
Mr.  Wa(  ii^Mf  Ill's  cnlh'ction.  which  has  a  cruHhcd  nhell  of  a  Phifi/cernM  i:ouuo{'tvt\  with  its  vault 

t  Possibly  due  to  the  fact,  that  in  MjM'cieH  with  a  pndHmcis  thfreirtmuch  lews  room  for  nttacnment  to 
the  vault. 
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thick,  close-fitting  calcareous  piece-s,  and  with  even  its  digestive  sack, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  at  least  to  some  ext^int,  similarly  con- 
structed, cx)uld  have  exerted  such  powers  of  suction  as  to  be  able  to  draw 
out  and  swallow,  through  an  aperture  in  its  own  shell,  often  Icvss  than 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  softer  parts  of  a  moUusk  nearly 
or  quite  equal  in  volume  to  the  whole  of  its  own  visceral  cavity.  That 
they  ever  did  so,  however,  becomes  still  more  improbable,  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  fact,  that  the  animal  supposed  to  have  performed  this  feat, 
lived,  at  least  during  the  whole  of  its  adult  life,  attached  to  one  spot  by 
a  flexible  stem,  that  only  allowed  it  a  radius  of  a  foot  or  so  of  area  to 
seek  its  prey  in ;  while  the  mollusk  it  is  sui)posed  to  have  so  frequentl}^ 
devoured,  from  its  close  affinities  to  the  genus  Capulus^  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  almost  certainly  lived  most  of  its  life  attached  to  one 
spot.j:  In  such  a  case,  why  should  the  Crinoid  have  so  frequently  left 
the  Fhityceras  to  grow  within  its  reach  to  nearly  its  a<^lult  size  before 
devouring  it  ?  But  if  from  some  unknown  cause  it  should  have  done 
so,  by  what  means  could  the  Crinoid  have  i)ulled  loose  the  Mollusk 
(which  from  analogy  we  may  reasonably  suppose  held  with  some 
degree  of  tenacity  to  its  place  of  attachment),  and  placed  it  with  the 
aperture  of  its  shell  over  the  opening  supposed  to  be  its  mouth  ?  That 
it  could  have  used  its  arms  and  tentacula  as  prehensile  organs,  in  this 
sense,  is  extremely  improbable  from  their  very  stinicture,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  few  if  any  of  the  best  authoiities  who  have  investigated 
the  recent  Crinoids,  believe  that  they  ever  used  these  ai)endages  to  hand 
directly  to  the  mouth,  even  minute  organisms.* 

But  we  believe  the  strongest  argument  against  the  conclusion  that 
the  Crinoids,  so  frequently  found  with  the  shell  of  a  Plutycerm  attached 
to  them,  died  while  in  the  act  of  sucking  out,  or  otherwise  extracting 
the  softer  parts  of  these  Mollusks,  rem  ains  to  be  stated.  1  n  the  first  place, 
if  such  really  was  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  the  Crinoid 
and  the  Mollusk,  it  is  of  course  self-evident  that  the  continuation  of  the 

X  Mont  of  the  best  Eun>pean  authoiities  ou  paIfiPont4>logy  refer  these  sliells  even  to  the  existing  genus 

♦  In  many  instances  it  is  clearly  evitlent  that  it  wouhl  have  been  an  ahHolute  impogsibilUy  for  e<»rtain 
types  of  our  Carbouifoi-ous  ('rinoiila  to  hav««  handed  any  olije«;t.  grci»t  or  sniall,  directly  U*  the  only 
opeiiing  through  the  vault.  That  is.  where  this  opening  is  at  the  extremity  of  a  straight  rigid  tulie, 
often  nejirly  tvice  the  length  of  the  amis,  even  to  the  extreme  ends  of  their  ultimate  divisions.  We 
are  aware  that  some  have  supposed  tliis  tube,  or  i)rolx>scis,  to  have  been  flexible,  and  the  Messrs. 
ArsTlxeven  thought  it  was  especially  designed  and  usrd  for  the  iiuriM>se  of  sucking  out  the  softer 
parts  of  Polyps.  If  flexible,  we  might  suppose  that  in  those  cases  where  it  was  so  much  longer  than 
the  arms,  that  it  could  have  been  curvo<l  so  as  t<»  bring  its  extremity  within  reach  of  the  ends  of  the 
arms  ;  but  although  we  have  in  a  few  instan<^es  seen  this  tube  more  or  less  bent,  a  careful  examination 
always  sh«»wed  that,  where  this  was  not  due  to  an  accidental  fracture  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  it 
was  caused  by  the  plates  composing  it  being  on  one  side  larger,  or  differently  formeil  from  those  on  the 
other,  and  evidently  not  to  flexibility.  We  find  the  arms,  which  were  evitlently  flexible,  fi»lde<l  and 
l>eut  in  every  conceivable  manner,  but  the  tube  of  the  vault  is.  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  not  more 
fretiuently,  when  uot  accidentally  distorted,  found  to  be  perfectly  straight,  or  a  little  inclined  to  one 
side  or  the  other. 
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life  of  the  latter  must  have  necessarily  been  of  very  short  duration  after 
it  came  in  contact  with  the  Crinoid.  Yet  we  have  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  that  such  was  not  the  case  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  most  if  not 
all  of  these  instances,  the  Platycerns  mmt  have  lived  long  enough  in  con- 
tact  icith  the  Crinoid  to  hare  adapted  the  sinuosities  of  the  margins  of  its 
shell  €xa<*tly  to  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  Crinoid. 

We  have  taken  some  trouble  to  examine  carefully  a  number  of  speci- 
mens of  Flatycrinus  hemispheric  us  ^  and  Gonia^stcroidocrinua  tuberosus, 
from  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  with  each  a  Platyceras  attached,  and  in 
all  cases  where  the  specimens  are  not  too  much  crushed  or  distorted,  or 
the  hard  argillaceous  shaly  matter  too  firmly  adherent  to  prevent  the 
line  of  contact  between  the  shell  and  the  Crinoid  to  be  clearly  seen,  the 
sinu<5sities  of  the  lip  of  the  former  clos(».ly  conform  to  the  irregular  no- 
dose surface  of  the  latter.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the 
shell  has  evidently  been  forced  by  accidental  pressure  against  the  sur- 
face of  the  ('rinoid,  so  as  to  become  somewhat  crushed,  this  adaptation 
is  not  always  so  clearly  evident ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  more  or  less 
visible,  while  in  some  it  is  strikingly  manifest.  In  one  instance  of  a 
Platycrinus  now  before  us,  with  a  Platyceras  attached,  as  usual,  to  its 
side,  between  the  arm-bases  of  two  of  its  adjacent  rays,  and  of  rather 
larger  size  than  those  usually  found  attached  to  this  species,  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  irregularities  of  its  li^),  so  as  to  receive  the  little  node.s  and 
other  prominences  of  the  Crinoid,  is  so  clearly  manifest  that  a  moment's 
examination  must  satisfy  any  one  that  the  shell  must  have  grown  there. 
Being,  as  we  stated,  a  larger  individual  than  we  usually  see  so  situated, 
it  not  only  occupied  the  whole  of  the  interradial  or  anal  space  to  which 
it  is  attiiched,  but  its  lateral  margins  on  each  side  coming  in  contact  with 
the  arm-bases  of  the  Crinoid,  as  the  shell  incTeased  in  size,  had  formeil  on 
either  side  a  profound  sinus  in  it4s  lip  for  the  reception  of  these  arm^.  These 
sinuses  are  not  only  in  precisely  the  proper  places,  but  of  exactly  the  proper 
size  and  form  to  receive  the  adjacent  arm  on  each  side,  the  entire  adjust- 
ment being  so  exatjt  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  shell  could 
have  been  removed  during  the  life  of  both  animals,  and  after  the  ^VloUusk 
had  attained  its  present  size,  without  either  breaking  its  lip  or  breaking 
off  the  arms  of  the  Crinoid.  Unfortunately,  in  clearing  away  the  rather 
hard  argillaceous  matrix,  before  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  was 
clearly  comprehended,  these  arms  were  broken  away,  but  their  stumps 
are  still  seen  protruding  from  the  sinuses,  which  are  so  deep  as  almost 
to  present  the  appearance  of  isolated  perforations,  though  it  is  evident, 
on  a  careful  examination,  that  they  are  only  deep  emarginations  extend- 
ing up  from  the  edge  of  the  lip. 
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In  looking 'at  the  sides  of  this  Platycerm^  which  has  the  form  of  a 
very  slightly  arched  cone,*  and  stands  out  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
side  of  the  Crinoid,  it  is  easy  to  see,  from  abrupt  curves  in  the  lines  of 
growth  along  up  its  sides,  on  a  line  above  the  sinuses  mentioned,  that 
these  sinuses  commenced  forming  abruptly  at  points  about  half  way 
up  ;  and  on  measuring  across  between  these  points  with  a  pair  of  divi- 
ders, the  space  between  is  found  to  coincide  very  closely  with  that 
between  the  inner  sides  of  the  arm-bases  i)rotruding  from  the  sinuses. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  shell  had  commenced  forming  these  sinuses 
in  its  lip  exactly  at  the  period  of  its  growth  when  it  had  attained  a 
breadth  that  brought  the  edges  of  its  lij)  in  contact  with  the  ann-bases. 
After  this  it  had  increased  very  little  in  breadth  between  the  arms  of 
the  Crinoid,  though  it  had  grown  somewhat  wider  above  and  below, 
and  nearly  doubled  its  length.  Whether  or  not  it  covei-s  the  opening  in 
the  side  of  the  vault  of  the  Crinoid  we  are  unable  to  say,  sinc«  the 
folded  arms  (which  are,  as  usual  in  these  cases,  well  preserved)  and 
adhering  matrix  cover  the  vault.  We  have  scarcely  any  doubt  now, 
however,  that  the  Platyceras  does  in  this,  as  in  most  of  the  other  cases, 
actually  cover  the  opening  in  the  side  of  the  vault  of  the  Crinoid. 

From  the  facts  stated  it  is,  we  think,  evident  that  these  Mollusks 
actually  lived  long  enough  after  their  connection  with  the  Crinoids,  to 
which  we  find  them  attached,  not  only  to  have  a<lapted  the  edges  of 
their  lips  to  lit  the  surface  of  the  Crinoid,  but  to  have  generally  in- 
creased more  or  less  in  size,  and  in  some  instances  at  least  to  have 
actually  nearly  or  quite  doubled  their  size.  Admitting  this  to  be  the 
case — and  we  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  on  this  point — we 
can  no  longer  believe  that  these  Crinoids  were  preying  upon  the  Mol- 
lusks, and  we  therefore  think  no  well  grounded  argumenUs  can  be  based 
upon  the  fact  of  their  being  so  frequently  found  attaehed  in  the  manner 
described  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  that  the  opening  in  the  vault  of 
these  Crinoids  is  the  mouth. 

But,  if  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  eating  these  Mollusks,  it  may 
be  asked  what  could  have  been  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  the 
two  that  so  frequently  brought  them  together  as  we  now  find  them  f 
The  first  explanation  that  suggests  itself  is,  that  possibly  the  MoUusk 
may  have  been  i)reying  upon  the  Crinoid.  But  the  fact,  already  stated, 
that  these  Mollusks  e\idently  lived  long  enough  attached  to  these  Cri- 
noids, as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  during  the  life  of  the  latter, 
to  have  at  least  increased  the  size  of  their  shells  considerably,  if  not 
indeed  during  their  eutiie  growth,  is  alone  an  almost  insurmountable 
objection  to  such  a  conclusion.  Doubtless,  like  other  marine  sedentary 
animals,  these  Mollusks,  when  very  young,  tioated  freely  about  in  tlie 

'  It  being  the  common  iipwicii  of  rintf/rgraft  that  is  tiKUftlly  found  attached  to  this  Plafj/crinu*. 
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sea  until  tliey  found  a  suitjible  station  to  attach  themselves,  where  they 
reniaincHl  duiiug  life.  May  they  not,  therefore,  have  been  attracjted  to 
the  bodies  of  ( 'rin.>ids  by  tlie  numerous  little  organisms  brought  in  by 
the  action  of  cilia,  along  the  ambulacral  furrows  of  the  arms  of  the 
Crinoids,  or  in  currents  ))roduced  by  the  motions  of  the  arms  of  the 
latter!  The  excrementitious  matter  of  the  Crinoid  could  doubtless 
have  passed  out  luider  the  foot  of  th(^  Plafyceraifj  supposing  the  opening 
in  the  Crinoid  sometimes  covered  by  these  shells  to  have  been  the  anus; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  food  could  have  passed  in,  if  we  sup- 
pose this  opening  to  be  the  mouth. 

Genus  AOTIXOCRIXITES,  Miller. 

(Prwoed.  Acad,  Nat  Sci..  Philad..  1869,  p.  153.) 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Illinois  report^s,  published  in  1866,  after 
admitting  as  distinct  genera  from  Actinocrhiifes  the  groups  MegktocrimiSj 
Agaricocrinus^  AmphoracrUius  and  some  others,  we  also  separated  under 
the  name  StroUfcnnii^  a  group  of  remarkable  American  Carboniferous 
8i)ecies,  of  which  Actinocrinus  perumbrosm^  Ilall,  was  regarded  as  the 
type.  At  the  same  time  that  we  made  this  separation  there  were 
amongst  the  collections  before  us  specimens  of  another  allied  type,  in 
regard  to  th(»  proper  disposition  of  which  we  were  in  considerable  doubt. 
These  belong  to  the  group  of  which  A,  ventricosusj  Hall,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  example.  We  readily  observed  that  while  in  some  of 
their  characters  they  agree  most  nearly  with  Strotocrinu^,  that  in  others 
they  seemed  to  be  more  closely  allied  to  Actinocrinites,  and  at  one  time 
we  were  very  much  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a  strictly  systematic 
definition  of  all  the  ditterent  genera  of  the  Crinoiilea  would  require 
their  separation  as  a  distinct  intermediate  genus.  Wishing  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  existing  nomenclature,  however,  as  much  «as  possible,  we 
finally  con(*luded  to  place  this  group  i>rovisionally  as  a  section  under 
Acfhwcrinitea. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  an  op])ortunity  to  study  an  extensive 
series  of  these  and  the  allied  groups,  in  Mr.  Waciismutii\s  collection, 
and  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  if  this  type  does  not  form  a 
sc^parate  genus,  holding  an  intermediate  position  between  Strotocrinus 
and  ActinovriniteH^  that  it  should  be  placed  as  a  distinct  sub-genus 
under  the  former.  Adoi)ting  this  view,  and  iulmitting,  as  we  have  else- 
wh<»re  dou(»,  that  the  Batocrinus  and  DorycrinuH  groups  should  stand  as 
distinct  genera,  the  genus  Aotituprrinites  would  be  left  to  include  two 
sections;*  that  is,   the  tyi)ical  forms,  such  as   MWWv'h  A.  friarojitadaC' 

'  Thrrc  aiv  doulitUvw  other  aoctions.  but  wf  allude  here  to  tlw  furnin  we  havo  had  an  o]>iH>rt unity  to 
(4tudv. 
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tp'us  and  A.  polydaciyUiSy  and  de  Kouinck's  A.  stellmnSj  A.  diversvitj 
A.  deornatiis  and  A,  armatuft,  with  various  others ;  and  the  groiii>  includ- 
ing A.  multihrachiatus  and  its  allies. 

The  typical  forms  of  ActinocriniieSj  which  agree  almost  exactly  with 
all  the  other  genera  mentioned,  as  well  as  with  the  A,  muUibracldatus 
group,  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  composing  the 
walla  of  the  body  below  the  bifurcations  of  the  rays,  are  distinguished 
by  the  following  characters,  never  found  all  combined  in  any  one  of  the 
other  groups : 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  the  arm  bases,  or  brachial  pieces,  and 
adjacent  jmrts  (sometimes  as  far  in  as  the  third  primary  radials)  grouped 
together  so  as  to  form  five  more  or  less  i)rotuberant  lobes,*  and  so  far 
as  yet  known  to  us,  at  least  a  part  of  the  arms  bifurcating  after  becom- 
ing free,  arid  always  ea^rh  composed  of  a  single  series  of  pieces  below 
each  bifurcation,  as  well  as  generally  for  some  little  distance  above. 
They  also  combine  with  these  characters  a  more  or  less  produced  cen- 
tral or  sub-central  tube  or  proboscis,  and  have  the  second  primary  radial 
pieces  nearly  always  noi'mally  hexagonal. 

The  other  group  represented  by  A.  multihrachiatus  diflFei*s  from  the 
typical  forms  of  Actinocriniten  in  having  the  arm  bases  arranged  in  a 
nearly  or  quite  continuous  series  all  around,  and  the  arms  never  bifurca- 
ting after  becoming  free,  as  well  as  in  nearly  always  having  normally 
the  same  number  of  arms  in  each  ray.  The  species  of  this  group  also 
more  generally  have  the  vault  higher  in  proportion  to  the  body  below 
the  arms,  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  in  both  gi'oups.  In  a 
few  species  of  typical  Actinoiriniteit  the  arm  bases  are  less  distinctly 
gix)uped,  and  not  so  protuberant  as  in  others,  but  so  far  a.s  we  have  yet 
seen  they  can  readily  be  distinguised  by  the  stnicture  and  bifurcations 
of  their  arms,  where  specimens  retaining  them  can  be  seen,  and  nearly 
always,  even  where  the  arms  are  broken  away,  l>y  their  wider  inter- 
radial  and  anal  sinuses  and  other  peculiarities  of  general  physiognomy, 
apparent  enough  to  the  eye  but  difficult  to  express  in  words. 

In  having  the  arm  bases  arranged  in  a  nearly  or  quite  continuous 
series  all  around,  and  the  arms  never  bifurcating  after  becoming  free, 
tiie  A.  multibrachiatvs  group  agrees  with  BatocrinuSj  but  it  diflfers  from 
that  group  in  having  longer  arms  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  i>ro- 
boscis,  which  in  Batoerinua,  when  entire,  protrudes  from  one-fourth  to 

"^Since  these  remarks  were  in  type,  we  obser^'e,  on  conHiiltlng  Miller's  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Crinoidifa, 
to  which  wo  had  not  previously  had  arcess  for  many  years  pai>t,  that  he  seems  to  have  confounded  two 
very  distinct  forms  under  the  one  name  of  his  typical  species,  Aetinoerinites  trxcLcontadaetyluf.  One  of 
these,  if  correctly  represented  on  Plate  I  qf  his  work,  must  belong  to  an  entirely  different  species  fVom 
that  figured  under  the  same  name  on  his  Plate  II,  as  it  is  represented  as  having  its  arm  bases  and 
contiguous  parts,  not  forming  five  widely  separated  protuberant  lobes,  but  arranged  more  like  those  in 
the  American  section  represented  by  such  forms  as  A.  multibrachiatus,  though  its  arms  clearly  bifur- 
cate a,fter  becoming  tree. 
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one-ball'  its  entire  length  beyond  the  extreme  length  of  the  arms.  • 
Thev  also  ditt'er  from  Batocrinus  and  agree  with  ActinocrhxiteH  in  nearly 
always  (perhaps  always  normally)  having  the  second  radial  pieces  hex- 
agonal instead  of  quadrangular,  while  their  body  plates  are  more  or  less 
sculptured  (generally  strongly  so)  into  radiating  costje,  usually  consist- 
ing of  a  single  rib  for  each  side  of  each  plate,  instead  of  having  the 
plates  even  and  smooth,  merely  convex  or  tumid.  In  short,  the  species 
of  these  two  groups  can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  specimens 
even  showing  the  body  only,  t 

As  thus  limited,  the  genus  Actinocrinites  would  include,  ahmg  with 
a  number  of  foreign  species,  the  following  American  Carboniferous 
forms.  X 

1.  Actinocrinites,  Miller.    Section  (a), 

A.  verrucoHus  (=^1.  asterius^  McC),  A,  Moris  (=^1.  teniiiftculptuSj 
McC),  A.  lohatus,  A,  llumhoUltianus^  A.ju/fonm^  A.peniodosm,  A.uni- 
costatus,  A.  Loicei^  A.  brontes^  etc.,  of  Hall.  Also,  A.  TandeUi  and 
A.  multiradiatuJi,  Shumard ;  A,  Wat^hsmufhij  White ;  and  A.  scitulm, 
M.  and  W.  (=A.  ru^ticm,  flail,  and  A,  SiUimani^  ^L  and  W.) ;  as  well 
as  our  A  penicillus  and  A.  delicatuH  of  this  paper,  and  A,  Indianensis^ 
L.  and  C,  with  perhaps  several  others  with  which  we  are  not  very  well 
acquainted.  § 

2.  Section  {b). 

A.  multibrachmtus^  A.  proboscidialis^  \\  A,  c<elatuSj  A.  clavus^  A,  lima- 
bracliiatuH^  A.ocatns,  A.securm^  A.opusculus^  A,  excerptus^  AAnfrequenn^ 
A,  thalia^  A,  thetiSj  A,  thoas,  A,  locelhis^  A,  scjcarmatuSj  A,  reticulatus^  all 
described  under  Actinocrinus  by  Prof.  Hall.  Also,  A.  Fostcri  and 
A.  HiudianuSj  McOhesney,  and  our  A,  longus  of  this  paper. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  known  Burlington  species  of  this 
group  came  from  the  Lower  Burlington  beds,  as  has  been  determined 
by  Mr.  Wachsmuth,  by  careful  observations  continued  through  many 
years. 


*  See  figK.  1  aud  2,  plate  11,  Iowa  Geo'l  R«*port,  Vol.  I,  jwirt  il. 

t  See  plate  x,  fig.  10,  Iowa  Geo'l  Repoil.  Vol.  I,  part  ii.  For  other  examplea  of  tbls  grouj)  «e«  flge. 
13  and  14  Haiue  plate,  whore  they  may  bo  conipannl  with  figH.  7  and  9  of  the  name  plate,  n'prenenting 
two  HptM'iesof  true  Actinoeriniiejt,  with  anu  baaes  grouped  into  flvo  protul>eraut  lob»*«. 

*  There  are  Hoinu  other  described  Anirrican  8p<'cie8  not  mentioned  in  tlwH  lint,  which  in  only  intendtMi 
to  include  8urh  Hi>ecieHa0  weliave  ha^l  un  opjMirtunity  to  study. 

§  Dr.  Shuiiiiird'H  J..  ctmHnnu*  behings  here,  if  not  a  StegannrrinuM.  We  have  not  yet  wen  a  Hpreinien 
of  it  Hhowing  th»*  rays  far  enough  out  to  decide  positively  to  which  of  thene  groups  it  boh»ngs. 

II  A.  nuatcrnariuft,  A.  ipiaternnriu*  var.  fpini/^rtuf  and  A.  Themi^i,  Hall,  am  believ«'d  to  be  varieties  of 
his  A. probo)iruliali*. 
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ACTrXOCRrXITES.     ASecfion  (a). 

ACTINOCRIXITES  TEXrClLLUS,  M.  illld  W. 

PI.  8.  flp.  9* 
Aetinocrimu  penieiUut,  Meek  and  Wobthbv.    Proceed.  A.cad.  Xat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1869,  p.  155. 

Body  small,  inversely  campanulate,  or  with  sides  ex- 
panding rapidly  from  the  truncated  base  to  the  secondary 
radials,  which  with  the  brachial  pieces  curve  a  little  out- 
ward. Ba«e  much  depressed,  or  about  four  times  as  wide 
as  high,  broadly  trun(»ated,  and  but  slightly  concave  below; 
margin  more  or  less  expanded  horizontally,  and  deeply 
notched  at  the  sutures.  First  radial  plates  comparatively 
rather  large,  and  about  twice  an  wide  as  high.  Second  ra- 
dials  near  half  as  large  as  the  first,  about  twice  as  wide  as 
high.  Third  radials  a  little  larger  than  the  second,  wider 
than  long,  and  pentagonal  in  form,  the  lateral  margins 
being  short,  each  supporting  on  each  of  its  superior  sloping 
sides  a  se(*ondary  radial  of  about  its  own  size,  which  in  it« 
turn  supports  two  free  arms. 

Anal  pieces  unknown  above  the  second  range ;  first  one 
smaller  (particularly  narrower)  than  the  first  radials,  and 
supporting  two  others  of  its  own  size  in  the  next  range. 
Interradial  j)ieces  three  to  five  in  each  spa(*e ;  first  one  as 
large  as  the  second  radials,  hexagonal  in  form,  and  bearing 
upon  its  upi)er  sloping  sides  two  smaller  pieces,  above  which 
there  is  generally  one  or  two  minute  j)ieces. 

Arms  free  from  their  origin  on  the  secondary  radials, 
and  comjK)sed  below  of  slcndcn*  rounded  j)ie(*es,  the  first  of 
which  is  about  twi(*e  as  long  as  wide,  and  more  or  less  con- 
stricted in  the  middle;  beyond  this  the  lateral  arm  on  each 
side  of  each  ray  is  simple,  with  its  sc^cond  piece  like  the 
first,  and  followed  by  two  or  three  other  shorter  wedge- 
formed  pieces,  before  passing  into  a  double  series  of  small, 
alternately  arranged  pieces.  Inner  arms  of  each  ray  bifur- 
cating on  the  first  piece,  and  one  of  the  subdivisions  in  one 
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or  both  bifurcating  agaiu  on  the  first  piece,  thus  making 
from  seven  to  eight  arms  to  each  ray,  or  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  in  the  entir(>  series.  The  single  piece  beh)\v  and 
the  first  above  each  division  is  slend(»r,  rounded,  and  more 
or  less  constricted,  and  generally  two  or  three  w(Hlgc-fonned 
pieces  follow  the  latter  before  the  commencement  of  the 
double  series  of  alternating  pieces,  above  which  the  arms 
are  a  little  wider  and  of  moderate  length ;  vault  unknown ; 
proboscis  very  slender  at  the  upper  end,  and  apparently  of 
about  the  same  length  as  the  arms. 

Surface  of  all  the  body  plates  deeply  ex(*avated  at  the 
corners,  and  prominent  in  the  middle,  the  promineni^e  of 
the  first  radials  usually  forming  a  transverse  ridge,  from 
which  a  single  more  or  less  detincnl  vertical  ridge  ascends 
the  second  radials  to  the  middle  of  the  third,  from  which 
it  bifurcates  and  (*ontinues  to  the  secondarv  radials. 

Hight  of  body  to  tlu?  toj)  of  secondary  radials,  abcmt 
0,22  inch ;  breadth  at  the  top  of  secondifry  radials,  0.40 
inch  ;  length  of  arms,  if  straightened  <mt,  al>out  0.70  inch  ; 
breadth  of  same,  at  the  widest  part  near  the  middle,  0,05 

inch. 

This  little  specnes  is  allied  to  A,  ludna^  Hull,  which,  before  seeing 
specimens  sliowing  the  arms,  we  had  sni)ix>se(l  to  Iw^ong  to  the  .1.  mnl- 
iihmvhiatuH  ^roup,  bnt  which  is  a  true  Actinocnnxfcs.  Onr  si)ecic\s  clif- 
fers,  however,  in  having  the  arms  more  frecpiently  and  differently 
bifurcating,  so  as  to  make  from  thirteen  to  fift(»en  more  in  the  entire 
series.     Its  arms  also  dilfrr  in  not  being  subs])inons  on  thc^ir  margins. 

Ijoeality  and  ponltion — Lower  Burlington  IhhIs  of  Lower  Carl)onifer- 
ous,  Burlington,  Iowa.     No.  'JS  of  Mr.  WACiiSMrrirs  collection. 

A(^TiNO(  icrxc  s  s(U'Li*Trs,   Hall. 

I"l.  -I,  flu.  2. 

Aciiiiocrimit  Kculptiii.  Tlall.  l«o8.    (t(m»1.  Siir.  <>f  Iowa,   Vol.  I,  jwrt  "2,  |».   5^r^.    I^lri{ll;^ton   liiiimtone, 
nurliii^ton.  loua. 

A(^TrN()('KiNni:s  DKLrcAirs,  M.  and  AV. 

V\.  H.    Fi;r.  2. 
Artiin  criin'tfn  lUUcatxm,    ilKEK  ami  WoinilEX.     I*roceiMl.  \ci\*\.  N'at.  Sci..  riiila..  Ir'fif*.  |i.  I.m. 

Body  small,  snbturbinate,  or  wid(»ning  rather  rapidly 
from  th(^  somewhat  trnnctatcHl  base  to  the  top  of  the  third 
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radials.  Base  dopressecl,  or  about  four  or  five  times  as 
Avidc  as  high,  with  slightly  expanded  margins  notched  at 
the  sutures.  First  radial  pieces  of  moderate  size,  a  little 
wider  than  long,  and  as  usual,  two  heptagonal  and  three 
hexagonal.  Second  radial  pieces  a  little  smaller  than  the 
first,  more  or  less  regularly  hexagonal,  the  superior  lateral 
sides,  however,  being  sometimes  very  short.  Third  radials 
about  as  large  as  the  second,  normally  pentagonal,  but 
sometimes  with  the  lateral  angles  truncated  so  as  to  give 
them  an  irregular  heptagonal  outline.  Secondary  radials 
resting  one  upon  each  superior  sloping  side  of  each  third 
primary  radial,  which  they  exceed  in  lengtli;  more  or  less 
prominent,  curving  outward,  and  generally  ccmstricted  and 
rounded  in  the  middle,  though  not  entirely  free  from  the 
walls  of  the  body,  excepting  on  the  upper  side;  supporting 
on  each  of  their  superior  (free)  sloping  sides  the  first 
divisions  of  the  arms.  First  intcrradial  pieces  about  as 
large  as  the  first  radials,  hexagonal,  and  supporting  two 
smaller  pieces  in  the  next  range,  which  connect  with  others 
above,  belonging  apparently  more  j)roperly  to  the  vault. 
First  anal  piece  nearly  as  large  as  the  first  radials,  hep- 
tagonal in  fonn,  and  supporting  in  the  second  range  two 
pieces,  one  of  which  (in  the  typical  8j)ecimen)  is  as  large 
as  the  first;  above  these  there  are  four  or  five  smaller 
irregular  pieces  in  the  third  range,  and  al)ove  the  latter 
others  belonging  apparently  to  the  vault. 

Arms  slender,  rounded,  and  composed  below  of  distinct- 
ly constricted  pieces  longer  than  wide,  and  after  the  first 
division  on  the  secondary  radials  the  inner  ones  bifurcating 
on  the  second  piece,  and  one  or  both  of  these  subdivisions 
divide  again  on  the  second  piece,  above  which  they  still 
continue  to  be  composed  of  a  single  range  of  rounded  pieces 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  pass  gradually  through  a 
few  wedge-formed  pieces  into  a  double  series  of  alternating 
pieces;  above  this  they  are  all  a  little  stouter  than  below, 
and  show  a  very  slight  tendency  to  become  somewhat  flat- 
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tor  toward  their  upper  extremities.  So  far  as  can  be  seen, 
the  two  outer  arms  of  each  ray  are  simple  from  their  origin 
on  the  secondarv  radials,  and  composed  of  a  single  series  of 
rounded  and  constricted  pieces  as  far  up  as  the  last  bifur- 
cations of  the  other  arms;  consequently  there  appear  to  be 
eight  ultimate  divisions,  or  anns,  to  each  ray.  (Vault  un- 
known.) 

Surface  apparently  minutely  granular,  and  with  a  small, 
more  or  less  defined  ridge  extending  from  the  base  up  the 
primary  radials  to  the  third  radial,  on  which  it  bifur- 
cates and  sends  a  branch  to  the  base  of  each  of  the  two 
main  arms.  On  the  first  radials,  as  well  as  the  anals,  there 
is  also  some  tendency  to  send  off  an  obscure  ridge  across 
from  one  to  another,  on  each  side.  IS'one  of  the  body  plates 
are  tumid,  though  they  are  generally  very  slightly  convex. 

Hight  of  body  from  bottom  of  base  to  the  top  of  secon- 
dary radials,  0.16;  breadth,  about  0.30  inch. 

This  species  is  related  to  A,  chloriSj  Hall,  but  is  much  smaller,  and 
differs  in  having  its  body,  below  the  arms,  merely  rather  rapidly  ex- 
panding, with  nearly  straight  sides,  instead  of  being  hemispherical. 
Its  arms  also  bifurcate  differently.  In  the  chlorisj  for  instance,  they  all 
(or  at  any  rate  the  inner  ones),  after  their  origin  on  the  secondary 
radials,  bifurcate  once  on  the  first  piece  beyond,  while  in  our  speeies 
the  inner  arms  bifurcate  on  the  second  piece,  and  the  outer  of  those 
subdivisions  again  on  the  second  piece. 

Locality  and  position — Upper  division  of  the  Burlington  member  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous,  at  Burlington,  Iowa.    Mr.  Wachsmutu's  col 
lection. 

ACTIXOCRI]S^ITES.     Section  (b.) 
AcTiNOCRixiTES  LONGUS,  M.  and  W. 

PL  8,  flg.  1. 
Aetinocrinitfs  Inngut,  Mkkk  aad  Worthxn.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat  Soi.,  Phila.,  1869,  p.  l.Vi. 

Body  rather  elongate-obconic  below  the  arms,  the  sides 
(expanding  gradnally,  with  a  moderately  convex  outline 
from  the  base  to  the  tertiary  radial  pieces,  which,  with  the 
brachial  pieces,  curve  very  slightly  outward.     Base  about 
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twice  and  a  half  as  wide  as  high,  not  thickened  or  ex- 
panded below,  and  but  very  slightly  notched  at  the  sutures  ; 
facet  for  the  reception  of  the  column  large  and  moderately 
concave,  with  a  rather  large  central  perforation.  First 
radials  comparatively  large,  very  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as 
wide.  Second  radials  scarcely  half  as  large  as  the  first, 
about  as  wide  as  long,  quadrangular,  pentagonal,  or  un- 
equally six-sided.  Third  radials  of  about  the  same  size  as 
the  second,  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  or  heptagonal,  and  each 
bearing  on  its  superior  sloping  sides  two  secondary  radials 
of  near  its  own  size,  each  of  which  supports  on  its  outer 
sloping  upper  side,  brachial  pieces,  leading  to  an  arm,  and 
on  its  inner  side,  above,  a  small  tertiary  radial  giving  origin 
to  two  arms,  thus  making  three  anns  to  each  main  divis- 
ion, and  six  to  each  ray,  or  thirty  to  the  entire  series. 
(Anns  unknown.) 

Anal  plates  five  or  six,  the  first  being  of  the  same  size 
as  the  smaller  first  radials,  hexagonal  in  form,  and  a  little 
longer  than  wide ;  second  anals  two,  about  two-thirds  as 
large  as  the  first,  and  irregularly  heptagonal  or  octago- 
nal ;  above  these  there  are  two  smaller  pieces  in  the  third 
range,  and  one  or  two  still  smaller  pieces  above  the  latter, 
the  upper  one  being  barely  large  enough  to  separate  the 
I)osterior  lateral  brachial  pieces  of  the  two  posterior  rays, 
Eirst  interradial  pieces  about  half  as  large  as  the  first 
radials,  hei)tagonal,  and  supporting  two  smaller  pieces 
in  the  second  range,  above  which  there  are  one  or  two  still 
smaller  pieces  in  the  third,  and  a  minute  piece  over  the  lat- 
ter, wedged  in  between  the  brachial  pieces.  In  each  inter- 
axillary  space  there  are  usually  two  intercalated  pieces,  the 
lower  of  which  is  sometimes  as  large  as  one  of  the  tertiary 
radials,  while  the  upper  is  very  small,  and  wedged  in  be- 
tween the  brachial  pieces. 

Vault  conical,  and  nearly  three-fourths  as  high  as  the 
body  below  the  arms,  composed  of  irregular  pieces  of  mode- 
rate size,  some  of  which  i)roject  in  the  form  of  small  pointed 
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nodes  or  sliort  spines,  passing  gradually  into  a  rather  largo 
subcentral  proboscis. 

Surface  of  all  the  body  plates  rather  distinctly  convex, 
but  not  properly  tumid,  and  showing  but  the  faintest  traces 
of  an  eifort  to  form,  on  some  of  the  smaller  pieces,  an  ob- 
scure radiating  ridge  near  each  side.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, these  are  entirely  obsolete,  and  the  plate  seems  to  bo 
merely  evenly  convex. 

Hight  of  body  to  arm  bases,  1.20  inch ;  breadth  of  same 
at  arm  bases,  1.40  inch  ;  hight  of  vault,  about  0.80  inch. 

In  the  structure  of  its  body,  as  well  as  iu  its  arm  formula,  this  si)€cie8 
agrees  with  AcUnocrimiH  clavhtj  of  Hall.  It  (lifters,  however,  greatly  in 
form,  as  well  as  iu  the  surface  charsicters  of  its  boily  jilates,  being 
rather  elongate  obconical  below  the  arms,  instead  of  *'  very  broadly 
subturbiuated,  and  spreading  more  rapidly  above  the  third  radial 
plates ;"  w^hile  its  body  plates  are  merely  convex,  instead  of  l)eiug 
''elevated  into  strong  angular  nodes,  some  sometimes  nmrked  by  low 
ridges  on  the  lower  part,"  and  by  "strong  anguLar  ridges  "  on  the  upper 
part. 

Its  elevated  conical  vault,  i^assing  gradually-  into  the  nearly  central 
proboscis,  and  narrow  obconic  body  below^  the  arms,  give  it  a  iH»culiar 
fusiform  outline.  In  the  nature  of  its  vault  it  resembles  quite  nearly 
A.  coHtatuitj  of  Hall,  from  which,  however,  it  difi'ers  widely'  in  other 
respects. 

Locality  and  position — Ijower  l)eds,  Burlington  group  of  Lower  Car- 
boniferous, Burlington,  Iowa.    Mr.  Wacusmuth's  collection. 


Geni'8  STROTOCRIXUS,  M,  and  W.  1866.* 

(I*roceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Si^i.,  Phila.,  1M».  p  158.) 

Extending  the  genus  Strotocrinus  so  as  to  include,  as  already  sug- 
gested, the  Act.  ventricoHUS  group  as  a  subgenus,  we  ^vill  have,  first,  the 
typical  urn-shaped  species,  such  as  IS.  2>€nnnbro»u8  and  S.  Uratutty  with 
the  structure  of  ActinocriniteM  up  to  the  divisions  of  the  rays,  but  with 
the  body  comparatively  long  and  narmw  below,  and  the  secondary  and 
other  succeeding  supplementary  radials,  brachial  and  intermediate 
jneces,  connected  laterally  all  around,  and  spreading  out  horizontally 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  body,  so  as  to  form,  with  the  Hat  or  much 

*  Scrnntl  Vnl.  niinnis  Report,  p.  !»=«.  1866. 
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depressed  vault,  a  broad,  more  or  less  distinctly  ten-angled  disc,  from 
the  margins  of  which  the  numerous  long,  slender  arms  arise,  without 
bifurcating  after  becoming  free.t  Indeed,  with  rare  exceptions, the  rays 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  bifurcate,  properly,  after  the  division  on  the  third 
primary  radials,  though  each  main  division  continues  on  out,  throwing 
oflf  alternately  on  each  side  brachial  pieces  in  close  contact  with  each 
other,  until,  at  last,  it  terminates  in  a  single  free  arm.  Each  of  the  arms 
commences  abruptly  as  a  double  series  of  small  alternating  pieces  im- 
mediately on  the  last  fixed  brachial  piece,  without  an  intermediate 
series  of  free  single  pieces  extending  entirely  across.  Some  of  the 
species,  such  a«  S^pernmbrosus,  have  but  a  very  small  simple  opening 
situated  subcentrally,  or  more  or  less  excentrically  towards  the  anal  side, 
and  penetrating  the  flattened  vault  obliquely,  so  a«  to  be  directed  for- 
ward or  away  from  the  anal  side ;  while  others,  like  S.  liratua^  have  a 
long  erect,  subcentral  tube,  or  so-called  proboscis,  sometimes  recurved 
at  the  end.  The  column  is  known,  at  least  in  the  species  provided  with 
proboscis,  to  be  peculiar  iu  being  composed  of  very  thin  segments,  a 
part  of  w^hich,  at  regular  intervals,  project  out  beyond  the  others,  and 
send  up  and  down,  at  equal  distances  all  around,  five  external,  thickened 
processes  or  ribs,  apparently  as  a  natural  provision  to  give  it  strength, 
without  destroying  its  flexibility'. 

Then  we  have  the  Act.  ventrieosus  group,  which  not  only  agi^ees  with 
the  8.  perumbroitus  section  of  StrotocrimiM  in  having  merely  a  very  small 
subcentral  or  excentric  opening  in  the  vault,  without  an^-  traces  of  a 
proboscis,  but  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
subdivisions  of  the  rays  are  given  oflf;  but  differs  in  having  these  sub- 
divisions not  in  contact  so  as  to  form  a  disc,  but  divided  by  narrow 
interradial,  anal,  axillary,  and  sometimes  interbrachial  sinuses,  the 
former  of  which  often  extend  quite  into  the  body.  The  species  of  this 
group  also  differ  from  the  typical  forms  of  Strotocrinuit  in  having  the 
body  shorter  below  the  arms,  and  the  vault  generally  more  ventricose, 
and  provided  with  external  furrows  radiating  fiom  the  middle  to  the 
anal  and  interradial  sinuses.  So  tar  as  yet  known,  the  species  of  this 
type  have  rather  stouter  and  less  numerous  arms  than  we  see  in  Stroto- 
crinus  proper,  but  generally  more  than  we  see  in  Actirtocrinites,  In  both 
groups  of  Strotocrintis  the  arms  are,  as  in  ActinocriniteH^  provided  with 
numerous  pinnuhe,  or  so-called  tentacles,  but  here  they  seem  to  be 
always  armed  with  minute  spines  directed  more  or  less  obliquely  upward 
from  the  upper  margins. 

From  Actinocrinites  the  A.  ventricosus  group  not  only  differs  in  being 
without  any  traces  of  a  proboscis,  but  in  having  its  ventricose,  furrowed 
vault  composed  of  numerous  minute  pieces ;  and  the  divisions  of  its 

i  Some  of  the  specieB  have  as  many  as  seventy  to  eighty  anas. 
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rays,  although  Dot  forming  a  continuous  disc  as  in  Strotoerinm  proper, 
not  grouped  into  five  lobe«.  Its  arms  also  differ  in  never  bifucating 
after  becoming  free.  For  this  group  we  propose  the  name Physetoerinm 
(i^'uffTjTu<;j  puffed  up ;  xftlvov^  a  lily,  in  allusion  to  the  ventricose  vault  of  the 
typical  species,  Act  vejitrwosuSj  Hall.)t 

The  genus  StrotocrinuSy  as  here  defined,  would  include  the  following 
species,  all  peculiar  to  the  lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  America: 

1. — Strotocrinus,  M.  and  W.  (proper). 

Section  (a).  Species  without  a  proboscis. — S. perumhrosm*^  S.  regalis 
and  iS.  glyptuSy  all  described  under  Actmocrinus  by  Prof.  Haxl. 

Section  (b).  Species  with  a  proboscis. — S.  aegilops^  S,  rudisy  S.  liratuSy 
S.  umbrosusyf  S-  tenuiradiatusj  S.  tholus  and  S.  imculptMSy  all  descril>ed  by 
Prof.  Hall  under  Actinmrinvs.  It  may  also  probably  include  his  Act. 
glans.  His  A.  clavi^  is  believed  to  bo  synonymous  with  his  S.  cegilops 
(sp.)  and  his  Act.  mbumhroHm  a  variety  of  his  S.  liratm  (sp.) 

2. — Subgenus  Physktocrinus,  M.  and  W. 

P.ventricosuSy  I\  canceUatuSy  F.ornatus  and  P.  reticulatus,  all  described 
by  Prof.  Hall  under  Actinocrinus  ;  also  P.  subrentricosuitj  described  by 
Prof.  McChesney  under  Actinocnnm.  The  proposed  si>ecies  senaritiSj 
Hall,  is  believed  to  be  a  variety  of  his  A.  ornatus. 

In  the  single  charjicter  of  having  only  a  simple  opening  in  the  vault, 
without  the  slightest  indications  of  a  proboscis,  the  PhyHetocrinus  group 
would  agree  more  nearly  with  the  typical  section  (a)  of  Strotoerinm  than 
the  section  (b)  does,  but  in  all  other  characters  it  is  more  distinct. 


Strotocrinus?  asperrimus,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  e,  Fig  3, 
Stroto{iriniu  a*p*rnmu*  f   Merk  and  Wokthrn.    Proceed.  Acad.  Xat.  ik'i.,  Phila.,  1660,  p.  160. 

Body'  under  medium  size,  urn-sliai)ed,  being  a  little  wider 
at  the  top  of  the  third  radials  than  higli,  with  the  se(*on- 
dary  radials  and  succeeding  parts  spreading  out  horizon- 
tally, but  divided  by  narrow  anal  and  interradial  sinuses 
quite  into  tlie  body;  sides  a^^cending  with  a  gradual  expan- 
sion to  the  top  of  the  third  radials,  with  a  moderately  (con- 
vex outline  below  the  middle.  Base  about  twice  and  a  half 
a.s  wide  a.s  high,  not  thickened  or  spreading  below,  but  pro- 


t  Iowa  Geological  Report,  Vol.  1,  part  3,  Palieout.,  pi.  11,  flg.  6,  a  b. 
*  See  Vol.  n.  Geological  Report  IlliDoia,  p.  188,  1866. 
t  Iowa  Report,  part  1 1,  pi.  ii.  flg.  3,  a  b. 
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jectiug  doAvnward  a  little  around  the  column,  in  the  form 
of  little  nodes,  formed  by  deep  notches  at  the  sutures  and 
smaller  ones  between.  First  radials  generally  wider  than 
long.  Second  radial  pieces  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
first,  wider  than  long,  some  hexagonal  and  others  pentago- 
nal. Third  radials  a  little  smaller  than  the  second,  gener- 
ally pentagonal  and  bearing  on  each  superior  sloping  side  a 
secondary  radial,  each  of  whi(;h  supports  one  or  more  bra- 
chial i^ieces,  leading  to  an  arm  on  its  outer  sloping  side,  and 
a  small  tertiary  radial  on  it«  inner,  each  of  which  evidently 
supported  two  other  i)ieces  above,  one  or  both  of  which 
were  probably  brachials.  If  both  sides  bore  brachials  it 
would  make  six  arms  to  the  ray,  but  if  erne  side  bore  an 
auxiliary  i)iece  it  would  make  eight  to  the  ray,  or  forty  to 
the  whole  series. 

First  anal  piece  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  smaller  first 
radials,  slightly  longer  than  wide,  hexagonal  in  fonn,  and 
succeeded  by  two  smaller  hexagonal  or  hei)tagonal  i)iece8 
in  the  second  range,  above  which  there  seems  to  be  about 
four  other  smaller  pieces.  Subradials  three  or  four  to  an 
area,  the  first  one  about  as  large  as  the  second  radials,  hex- 
agonal or  heptagonal  in  foiin,  and  supporting  two  smaller 
pieces  in  the  next  range ;  above  this  there  seems  to  be  one, 
or  i)ossibly  sometimes  two  other  smaller  pieces.  Auxiliary 
spaces  sometimes  occupied  by  one  or  two  small  pieces. 

A^ault  much  depressed,  or  rising  little  above  the  horizon 
of  the  arms,  (*omposed  of  irregular  small  and  moderate 
sized  pieces,  and  provided  with  a  nearly  central  proboscis, 
which  in  the  typical  s})eciinen  is  composed  of  very  small 
pieces  at  the  base,  and  a  little  inclined  to  one  side. 

Surface  of  body  plates  all  jirominent  and  angular  in  the 
middle,  and  provided  with  well  defined,  sharp  radiating 
costas  which  are  compound  on  the  first  radial  and  first  anal 
pieces,  but  generally  consist  of  a  single  rib,  extending  from 
the  middle  to  each  of  the  sides  of  the  others.     The  mesial 
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prominence  on  each  of  the  first  and  second  radials  is 
pinched  out  so  as  to  form  a  prominent  sliarp,  transversely 
arranged  ridge,  while  on  each  of  the  smaller  plates  it  is  a 
rimnded,  rather  pointed  node,  the  whole  presenting  a  very 
rougli  appearance. 

Hight  of  body  to  the  horizon  of  the  arms,  0.74  inch; 
do.  to  top  of  vault,  0.88  inch;  greatest  breadth  at  top  of 
third  radials,  0.80  inch. 

In  general  form  and  surface  markings  this  species  resembles  the  fol- 
lowing, but  it«  body  is  more  spreading  above,  and  it  has  ten  or  more 
arms  less,  Avhile  its  vault  is  much  more  depressed  and  i)rovidod  with  a 
proboscis.  It  si^ems  to  bear  much  the  same  relations  to  the  section  (b) 
of  the  genus  Strotocrhnis  that  the  subgenus  Phyitetocr in  us  hears  to  the 
typical  forms  of  StrotocrbiUH. 

Locality  and  position — Burlington  Limestone  of  the  Lower  Carbonif- 
erous, at  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Subgenus  PHYSETOCRINUS,  M.  and  W. 
Strotocrinus  (Physetocrixus?)  asper,  M.  and  W. 

n.  7,  Fig.  1. 
JBtrotoerinrui  ( rhysetoerintu  f)  asper.  Meek  aiid  W(»I{TIIKN.   Proi^eil.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1869,  p.  181. 

Body  somewhat  nrn-shaped,  being  obconical  below,  with 
nearly  straight,  gradually  expanding  sides,  and  rather  Aen- 
tricose  vault.  Base  about  three  times  as  wide  as  high, 
truncated  below  and  angular,  though  not  thickened  or 
l)roi)erly  exi)anded  around  the  lower  margin,  which  is  so 
broadly  and  deei)ly  notched  at  \\\e  sutures  as  to  present  a 
trih)bate  appearance  as  seen  from  beneath.  First  radials 
wider  than  high,  and  as  usual  two  heptagonal  and  tlin^e 
hexagonal.  Third  radials  of  th<^  same  size  a.s  the  s(H*ond, 
and  l)earing  on  each  of  their  superior  sloping  sides  a  some- 
what smaller  secondary  radial,  each  of  which  bears  on  its 
out(?r  sloping  side  a  series  of  brachial  pieces,  leading  to  an 
arm,  Avhile  on  its  inner  sloping  side  it  supports  a  small  ter- 
tiary radial,  bearing  on  its  inner  side  brachial  pieces  lead- 
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ing  to  an  arm,  and  on  its  outer  a  small  quaternary  radial, 
bearing  on  its  outer  side  a  brachial  piece,  and  on  its  inner 
another  auxiliary  piece,  giving  origin  to  two  arms,  thus 
making,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  ten  arms  to  each  ray, 
or  fifty  to  the  entire  series. 

First  anal  piece  as  long  as  the  first  radials,  but  narrower, 
heptagonal  in  form,  and  supporting  one  small  piece  over 
its  middle  and  a  larger  one  on  each  upper  sloping  side  in 
the  second  range ;  in  the  third  range  there  are  three,  in  the 
fourth  two  pieces,  and  above  these  three  smaller  pieces  ex- 
tending up  so  as  to  connect  with  the  vault..  First  interra- 
dial  pieces  of  about  the  size  of  the  third  radials,  hexagonal 
in  form,  and  bearing  two  smaller  pieces  in  the  second  range, 
above  which  there  are  some  five  or  six  very  small,  irregular 
pieces,  some  of  the  upper  of  which  extend  up  and  connect 
with  the  vault. 

Vault  rather  ventricose,  or  more  than  one-third  as  high, 
near  the  middle,  as  the  body  below  the  horizon  of  the  arms ; 
composed  of  irregular,  nearly  flat  pieces,  of  moderate  size ; 
opening  apparently  simple,  at  the  highest  point  about  one- 
third  of  the  distance  from  the  middle  towards  the  posterior 
side. 

All  the  body  plates  are  protuberant  and  sharply  angular 
in  the  middle,  the  angular  part,  especially  on  the  larger 
plates,  forming  a  sharp  transverse  ridge.  From  the  under 
side  of  this  transverse  ridge  two  or  three  others  extend 
downward  on  the  first  radial  and  first  anal  pieces,  so  as  to 
connect  with  others  on  the  basal  pieces.  The  second  and 
third  radial  pieces  have  ea(*h  about  three  small  pointed 
nodes,  arranged  transversely,  while  from  the  third  radials 
narrow  ridges  extend  up  to  the  secondary  radials,  thence 
up  all  the  branches  to  each  arm-base.  All  the  smaller 
body  i)lates  also  have  a  more  or  less  i)rojecting  angular 
point  in  the  middle. 

Xotwithstanding  the  number  of  arms,  the  narrow  anal 
and  interradial  sinuses  extend  in  so  a#»  to  divide  the  disc 
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quite  in  to  the  body,  while  even  the  interbraohial  sinuses 
extend  nearly  in  to  the  bodv.  The  column  is  of  moderate 
thickness  near  the  base,  where  it  is  round  and  composed  of 
thin  pieces  witli  sharp  projecting  edges,  pierced  by  a  nearly 
round  c<5ntral  canal. 

Hight  to  horizim  of  arms,  0.73  inch;  breadth  across  at 
the  interradial  sinuses,  0.90  inch;  hight  of  vault,  0.46  inch. 

This  8pecie8  has  its  plates  sculptured  in  nearly  the  same  way,  and 
presenting  much  the  same  roughened  appearance  seen  in  8.  gJyptm^ 
Hall  (sp.),  but  it  difiers  materially  from  that  and  all  of  the  other  species 
known  to  us,  that  resemble  it  in  other  resiiects,  in  having  deep  inter- 
radial and  anal  sinuses  in  its  disc,  as  in  the  subgenus  PhysetocrinuSj 
witli  which  it  also  appears  to  agree  in  its  ventricose  vault.  It  is  the 
only  species  known  to  us,  however,  apparently  belonging  to  that  group 
that  has  it«  body  so  narrow  and  produced  below,  and  its  bo<ly  plates 
presenting  this  style  of  angular  sculpturing.  If  the  internulial  and 
anal  sinuses  of  its  disc  were  filled  witli  intercalated  pieces  it  would  pre- 
sent nearly  all  the  (characters  of  a  typical  AStrotocrinus,  Consequently, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  connec^ting  link  between  these  groups,  and  with 
a  few  others  shows  that  they  cannot  be  projierly  separated  more  than 
subgenerically. 

lA>€aUty  and  position — ^Upper  beds  Burlington  group  of  Lower  (Car- 
boniferous, at  Burlington,  Iowa.  No.  67  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  colhM> 
tion. 


Sectiim  (/>). 

Strotocrinis  ectypus,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  7,  fig.  5. 
Strotocrinu*  eetypus,  Mbkk  and  Worthkn.    Proceed.  Acmd.  Kat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1869,  p.  159. 

Body  depressed,  very  rapidly  expanding  to  the  third  ra- 
dials,  above  wliicli  the  secondary  and  tertiary  radials  and 
brachial  pieces  curve  out  horizontally.  Base  about  twice 
and  a-half  as  wide  as  liigh,  truncated,  slightly  concave, 
and  not  expanded  or  thickened  below,  but  with  small  nodes 
around  the  margin  of  the  under  side,  placed  one  at  the  t<3r- 
mination  of  each  of  the  costae.  First  radial  pieces  widcjr 
than  high,  two  heptagonal  and  three  hexagonal.     Second 
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radials  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  first,  wider 
than  high,  hexagonal,  or  in  i)art  (sometimes)  pentagonal, 
the  superior  lateral  sides  being  short.  Third  radials  wider 
than  long,  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  or  irregularly  heptagonal, 
and  supporting  on  each  superior  sloping  side  a  secondary 
radial,  eaeh  of  which  gives  origin  to  brachial  pieces  leading 
to  an  ami  on  the  outer  side,  and  supports  on  its  inner  slop- 
ing side  a  tertiary  radial,  which  gives  origin  to  two  arms, 
thus  making  three  arms  to  esu*h  main  division,  or  six  to 
each  ray,  and  thirty  to  the  entire  series. 

First  anal  piece  a  little  longer  than  wide,  hexagonal,  and 
supporting  two  pieces  of  about  half  its  own  size  in  the  next 
range;  between  the  sui)erior  sloping  inner  sides  of  these 
there  is  one  small  piece,  and  above  these  three  or  four  other 
small  pieces,  one  or  two  of  which  extend  uj)  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate slightly  the  outer  brachial  pieces  of  the  adja<*ent  rays. 
Interradial  pieces,  four  or  five  to  each  area,  the  upper  of 
which  is  narrow  and  extends  up  so  as  to  separate  slightly 
the  brachial  pieces  above.  In  each  interaxillary  space  there 
is  usually  an  elongated  intercalated  piece,  sometimes  large 
enough  to  truncate  slightly  the  upper  margin  of  the  third 
primary  radial,  while  it  continues  upward  so  as  to  separate 
the  brachial  pieces  above. 

Yault  much  depressed,  and  composed  of  numerous,  irregu- 
lar, slightly  convex  pieces  of  moderate  size,  and  provided 
with  a  rather  stout  sub-central  proboscis,  ccmiposed  iivixr 
the  base  of  unequal  pieces,  some  of  which  are  distinctly 
protuberant. 

Surface  of  all  the  body  plates  moderately  convex,  or 
sometimes  a  little  angular  in  the  center,  and  ornamented 
with  distinct  radiating  costa\  extending  from  the  middle  to 
the  sides  of  each  piece,  so  as  to  divide  the  whole  into  nu- 
merous triangles.  These  costie  are  also  more  or  less  com- 
pound, so  as  to  fomi  a  secondary  or  (below  the  middle  of 
the  first  radials)  a  tertiary  series  of  smaller,  less  defined 
triangles  witliin  those  formed  by  tlie  princii>al  costa^ 
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Hight  of  body  to  horizon  of  arm  openings,  0.70  inch ; 
breadth  at  same,  1.60  inches. 

This  sj)eciesreseDibles  in  the  sciilptiirin*j^  of  its  body  plates  »V.  glyptuHj 
Hall  (sj).),  bat  has  a  iiioi*e  depressed  body,  and  is  also  at  once  distin- 
guished by  having  a  probosciis,  while  the  iS.  glyptm  belongs  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  genus  with  mei^ely  a  simple  opening  in  the  vault.  From 
8»  a'gilopft  it  will  readily  be  distinguished  by  it«  shorter,  more  rapidly 
expanding  body  and  less  numerous  arms,  as  well  as  by  its  ditt'erent 
sculpturing.  Although  it«  brachial  pieces  are  a  little  separated  over 
the  anal,  interradial,  and  axillary  spaces,  there  are  no  distinct  sinuses 
at  these  points  in  the  margins  of  the  disc,  as  the  little  intercalated 
I)ieces  separating  the  brachial  pieces  at  these  pla<5es  extend  out  a«  far  as 
the  latter,  so  that  when  the  arms  are  removed,  the  outline  of  the  disc 
l)resents  only  an  obscurely  sub-pentagonal  outline. 

Locality  and  pomtion — Ix)wer  division,  Burlington  beds  of  Lower 
Carboniferous,  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  No.  59  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  col- 
lection. 


STR0T0CKINU8   LIIIATUS,  Hall,  (sp.) 

PI.  7.  Fig.  2. 

Aetinocrimu  liratwty  IIali^    Supplement  to  Iowa  Geological  Report  Vol.  I,  part  3,  1860. 

AeHrn)crintm  mibumbrogfui^  Hall.    H).  p.  3,  I860. 

Strotocrinus  lirattw,  Mekk  aud  Wobthen.    lUinois  Geol.  Import,  Vol.  II,  p.  190,  1866. 

Body  attaining  a  large  size,  urn-shaped,  being  rather 
elongate-obconic  below  the  horizon  of  the  arm-bases,  and 
depressed  convex  above ;  sides  expanding  gradually  from 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  secondary  radial  pieces,  and  then 
abruptly  curving  outward  horizontally  to  the  arm-bases. 
Ba«e  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  high,  truncated,  and  rather 
deeply  excavated  below,  for  the  reception  of  the  end  of  the 
column,  and  notched  at  the  sutures  so  as  to  present  a  trilo- 
bate ap])earance.  First  radial  ])ieces  generally  a  little 
longer  than  wide,  hexagonal  and  heptagonal  in  form. 
Second  radial  pieces  scarcely  more  than  one-third  a.s  largo 
as  the  first,  a.s  wide  iis  long,  and  all  hexagonal.  Third  ra- 
dials  as  hirg(^  a^  the  second,  or  sometimes  slightly  larger, 
heptagonal  or  octagonal,  and  ea(*h  bearing  on  it^  sui)erior 
slo}>ing  sides,  two  sec^ondary  radials,  each  of  whi<*h  bears 
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on  its  enter  slopincr  side,  a  s^eries  of  abont  three  brachial 
piec-es.  the  last  of  wliich  snpports  an  arm,  and  on  the  inner 
sloping  side  a  tertiarr  radial,  jsrivinjr  oflF  on  one  side  a  suc- 
cession of  brachial  pieces  leading  to  an  arm  as  before,  and 
snppirting  on  tlie  other  sloping  side  a  quaternary  radial, 
and  s4^»  on.  until  each  main  division  of  each  rav  has  thrown 
oflF  six  or  seven  alternating  arms,  thus  making  twelve  to 

fourteen  arms  to  each  rav.  and  sixtv  to  seventv  arms  to  the 

.  .  . 

whole  series. 

Anal  plates,  about  twelve  to  fourteen,  first  anal  nearly 
as  large  as  the  first  radials  on  each  side  of  it.  longer  than 
wide,  and  hexagcmal  in  form  :  alx>ve  this  there  are  two 
other  smaller  pieces  in  the  second  range,  and  tliree  in  the 
third  and  fourth,  with  a  few  ver}-  smaU  irregularly  arranged 
pieces  above  the  latter.  Interradial  plates,  nine  or  ten  to 
ea<-h  area,  first  one  hexagonal,  and  bearing  two  smaller 
pieces  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  ranges  respectively. 
Arms  unkno^vn.  vault  forming  less  than  one-fourth  the  en- 
tire hight,  composed  of  very  unequal,  irregularly  arranged, 
more  or  less  tumid  pieces.  Ventral  tube,  or  so-called  pro- 
boscis, large,  very  long,  slightly  tapering,  and  composed  of 
small  pieces  usually  wider  than  long,  and  more  or  less 
angular  on  the  outer  side  ;  sometimes  (j>erhaps  abnormally) 
recurved  at  the  extremitv. 

Surface  of  body  plates  ornamented  with  very  distinct, 
compound,  radiating  costa*,  which  unite  on  the  prominent 
middle  of  the  plates,  so  as  usually  to  form  sharply  angular, 
transverse  or  arched  ridges,  the  whole  presenting  a  very 
rough  but  neatly  sculptured  appearance. 

Hight  of  a  medium-sized  sjx*cimen  to  tlie  base  of  the 
ventral  tube,  0.85  inch  ;  breadth  of  Ixidy  just  below  the  ex- 
panded summit,  1.15  inches.  Length  of  the  ventral  tube  of 
a  somewhat  larger  specimeu,  4.67  inches  to  the  broken  end : 
breadth  of  same  at  base,  0.56  inch  ;  ditto  of  same  at  the 
broken  extremitv,  0.32  inch. 
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This  spo(!ie8  will  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  of  the  others  pro- 
vided w  ith  a  ventral  tube  (so  far  as  yet  known)  by  the  peculiar  style  of 
the  ornamentation  of  its  body  i)lates,  its  costie  being  more  numerous, 
and  more  distinct  than  in  S,  wcfilops,  S.glypfm  and  other  similar  forms. 
Whether  any  of  the  other  species  were  i)rovided  with  so  long  a  ventral 
tube  remains  to  be  seen,  as  the  specimens  yet  known  all  have  this  part 
broken  away. 

The  specimen  of  the  species  under  consideration,  reprcv^ented  by 
figure  2  (fj  of  plate  7,  has  the  body  crushed,  and  the  ornamentation  of 
the  body  plates  mainly  obliterated  by  weathering.  It  also  shows  some 
irregularity  of  the  body  plates,  either  due  to  accidental  distortion,  or  to 
abnormal  development.  The  structure  and  ornamentation  of  the  body 
have,  therefore,  been  descril>ed  by  us  from  the  specimen  represented  by 
figure  2  c,  of  tlie  same  plate.  The  other  indi\idual  is  figiu*ed  to  show  the 
gieatlj'  developed  ventral  tube.  This  tube  doubtless  possessed  some 
slight  degiee  of  flexibility  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  but  the  bend 
near  its  broken  end  seems  not  to  have  been  duetto  flexibility,  but  rather 
to  abnormal  development,  by  which  the  pieces  on  one  side  grew  to  larger 
sizes  than  on  the  other,  as  may  be  seen  by  figure  2  fe  of  the  same  plate, 
which  rei)resents  a  side  view  of  the  curved  point.  How  much  longer 
this  tube  may  have  originally  been,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  from 
the  specimens,  though  it  was  probably  not  much  longer  than  now  seen, 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  broken  at  the  end.  Immediately  at  the  broken 
end,  a  few  little  pieces  are  seen  that  look  as  if  they  might  possibly 
have,  with  others,  partly  closed  the  end.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  they  belong  to  a  part  of  the  broken  end,  and  have  merely  been 
placed  in  the  position  they  now  occupy  by  accident.  Unless  the 
tub(^  tapered  very  rapidly,  or  was  considerably  produced  beyond  the 
broken  end,  the  opening  would  have  apparently  been  rather  large. 

Locality  and  position — Upi>er  part  of  the  Burlington  division  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series,  Burlington,  Iowa.  !No.  49  of  Mr.  Wacus- 
Mi'Tu's  collection. 


Strotockimts  pekumbrosus,  Hall  (np.) 

PI.  8,  Fip.  4. 

Artinocrinim  jh'rnnihrotrmt,  Hall.    Supplement  to  Vol.  I.  Part  IT,  Iowa  Report,  p.  7. 
StrotncriitHs  jH-nunbrosuft,  >lKKK  and  W<.»HTIIK.V.     UlinoiH  (leol.  Kejiort,  V<»1.  II,  p.  l^U;  lHf.6. 

Body  presenting  the  usual  urn-sliape  eliaraeteristic  of  tlie 
typieal  species  of  the  group,  being  more  or  less  elongatc- 
olx'onie  Inflow  the  spreading  summit,  and  nearly  flat  on  toj). 
liase  more  than  t\vie(5  ha  wide  as  high,  and  truneated  below 
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for  the  reception  of  a  rather  large  round  column,  but  not 
expanded  or  provided  with  a  rim  around  the  h)wer  margin ; 
basal  pieces  rather  large,  wider  than  high,  and  hexagonal 
in  outline.  First  radial  pieces  large,  about  as  wide  as  long, 
hexagonal  and  heptagonal  in  form.  Second  radials  about 
half  as  large  as  the  first,  and  regularly  hexagonal.  Third 
radials  of  nearly  the  same  size  of  the  second,  heptagonal 
and  hexagonal  in  form,  and  supporting  on  each  of  their 
superior  sloping  sides  a  secondary  radial  of  somewhat 
smaller  size.  The  latter  pieces  curye  outward,  to  form 
with  the  upper  anal  and  interradial  pieces,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spreading  disc;  while  each  bears  on  its  out^r 
sloping  side,  in  direct  succession,  a  series  of  three  or  four 
large  brachial  pieces,  leading  out  to  the  margin  of  the  disc, 
w  here  the  la^t  one  supports  an  arm ;  and  on  the  inner  slop- 
ing side  there  is  a  tertiary  radial,  giving  origin  to  a  series 
of  brachial  pieces,  leading  to  an  arm  on  one  side,  as  before, 
while  on  the  other  sloping  side  it  supports  a  quaternary 
radial,  and  so  on,  until  each  primary  division  has  in  this 
way  thrown  off  alternately  on  each  side  from  five  to  six, 
or  sometimes  seven  aims,  thus  making  alK)ut  twelve  or 
more  arms  to  each  of  these  main  divisions,  or  near  twenty- 
four  to  each  ray,  and  about  one  hundred  or  more  arms  to 
the  entire  series.  Arms  slender  and  rising  from  the  mar- 
gins of  the  disc. 

Anal  pieces  near  thirteen,  the  first  being  nearly  as  large 
as  the  adjacent  first  radials,  a  little  longer  than  wide,  and 
hexagonal  inform;  above  this  there  are  two  smaller  hex- 
agonal pieces  in  the  second  range  and  three  in  the  third 
and  fourth,  with  a  few  smaller  pieces  above.  Interradials 
about  nine  to  eleven  in  each  space,  the  first  being  rather 
smaller  than  the  seccmd  radials,  hexagonal  in  form,  and 
supporting  two  smaller  pieces  in  the  second  range,  two  in 
the  third,  and  two  in  the  fourth,  with  a  few  irregularly 
arranged  smaller  pieces  extending  up  l)etween  the  lateral 
brachial  pieces  of  the  two  adjacent  rays.     There  are  also 
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usually  about  four  small  pieces  occupying  eavh  axillary 
space  of  each  ray,  and  often  a  single  range  of  very  small 
pieces  intercalated  between  the  brachials,  so  as  to  form, 
with  the  latter  and  the  supplementary  radial  pieces,  the 
under  side  of  the  expanded  disc. 

Vault  nearly  flat,  or  slightly  convex  in  the  central  region, 
and  a  little  concave  toward  the  lateral  margins ;  composed 
of  numerous  small,  slightly  convex  pieces  of  various  forms, 
those  near  the  middle  being  larger  than  the  others,  which 
become  very  small  toward  the  margins.  These  small  pieces 
continue  on  out  so  as  to  cover  each  of  the  two  main  di- 
visions of  each  ray,  all  the  way  to  where  they  give  off  the 
last  arms.  As  these  divisions  of  the  rays  are  produced 
beyond  the  general  margin  of  the  disc,  they  give  it  a  dis- 
tinctly ten  angled  or  rayed  app(?arancc,  as  seen  from  above 
or  below  when  the  arms  are  removed. 

Opening  of  the  vault  vc^ry  small,  nearly  central,  and  di- 
rected a  little  obliquely  forward,  or  away  from  the  anal 
side;  there  being  generally  n  more  or  less  defined  depression 
extending  a  short  distance  forward  from  its  anterior  side. 

Surface  of  [dates  more  or  l(»ss  convex,  and  ornamented 
by  ridges  from  the  central  region  to  the  margins,  to  con- 
nect with  those  of  the  adjacent  plates.  Where  th<\se  ridges 
unite  on  the  center  of  the  int(*rradial  and  anal  plates,  they 
generally  form  nod(?s  or  prominen(*es,  but  on  the  radial 
plates  they  give  origin  to  a  transv(>rse  mesial  ridge.  The 
radial  plates  have  their  costa^  or  ridges  compound,  or  moie 
numercms  than  those  of  the  other  ])lates ;  while  above  the 
third  radials  the  succeeding  s(^condarv,  t(»rtiary,  and  other 
pie(*es  of  the  rays,  as  well  as  the  brachial  i)ieces,  have  each 
a  single  ridge  extending  along  the  middle,  while  tlu^  small 
intermediate  pieces  are  imi>ressed  so  as  to  form  con(*aviti(\s 
between  thcs  ridges. 

Hight  of  the  body  of  a  medium  sized  specimen  1.(53 
inches;  breadth  just  Ixdow  the  disc  1.30  inches;  breadth 
of  disc,  measuring  acrross  between  the  rays,  2.20  inches; 
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do.,  to  the  extremities  of  the  rays,  3.10  inches ;  diameter 
of  the  opening  of  the  vault,  0.10. 

This  species  will  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  known 
species  of  the  section  of  the  genus  with  a  simple  ojiening  in  the  vault, 
by  its  more  expanded  disc,  greater  number  of  arms,  and  some  of  the 
details  of  its  structure,  as  well  as  by  the  sculpturing  of  its  plates. 

Locality  and  position — Upper  bed  of  the  Burlington  division  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series,  at  Builiugton,  Iowa.  No.  47  of  Mr, 
Wachsmuth's  collection. 


StROTOCRINUS  tTMBROSUS,  Hall  (sp). 

PI.  8,  flg.  5. 

Aetinocrintu  umbratus.  Hall.    Geol.  Report,  Iowa,  Vol.  I,  part  ii,  p.  590,  pi.  xi,  flg.  3  a,  b,  1858. 
Strotoerinutumbronu,  Hkbk  and  Wokthkn.    Illinois  Gool.  Report,  Vol.  II,  p.  190,  1866. 

Body  uni-shaped,  being  truncato-obconic  below  the  arm- 
bases,  and  depressed  convex  above;  sides  expanding  gradu- 
ally from  the  base  to  a  point  a  little  above  the  third  radials, 
then  flaring  out  abruptly  above.  Base  rather  broadly  trun- 
cated below,  about  three  times  as  wide  as  high ;  ba^al  pieces 
thick,  and  separated  by  such  deeply  furrowed  sutures  as  to 
present  a  trilobate  appearance  ;  facet  for  the  attachment  of 
the  column  a  little  less  than  half  the  greatest  breadth  of 
the  column.  Eirst  radial  pieces  generally  a  little  wider 
than  long,  and  presenting  the  usual  hexagonal  and  heptag- 
onal  outline.  Second  radial  pieces  about  half  as  large  as 
the  first,  and  all  normally  hexagonal.  Third  radials  of 
about  the  same  size  as  the  second,  and  varying  from  hexag- 
onal to  heptagonal ;  each  supporting  on  its  superior  sloping 
sides,  two  secondary  radials  of  nearly  its  own  size ;  the 
latter  being  axillary  pieces,  bear  on  their  outer  sloping 
sides  a  series  of  two  or  three  brachials,  the  last  one  of  which 
gives  origin  to  an  arm  ;  while  on  their  inner  sloping  sides 
they  each  support  a  tertiary  radial,  giving  origin  on  one  of 
its  sloping  sides,  to  a  series  of  brachial  pieces  leading  to  an 
arm  as  before,  and  supporting  on  the  other  a  quaternary 
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radial,  and  so  on,  so  that  each  of  the  main  divisions  of  each 
ray  throws  off  alternately  on  each  side  three  (occasionally 
four  on  one  side)  arms,  making  about  twelve  arms  to  each 
rav,  or  sixtv  or  more  to  the  whole  series. 

Anal  pieces  ten  to  tw^elve ;  the  first  one  nearly  as  large 
as  the  first  radials,  hexagonal  in  form,  and  surmounted  in 
the  second  range  by  two  smaller  pieces,  above  which  there 
are  four  in  the  third  range,  and  over  the  latter  three  or 
four  other  small  pieces  are  irregularly  arranged.  Interra- 
dial  pieces  seven  to  eight  to  each  area,  the  first  being  about 
the  same  size  as  the  second  radials,  hexagonal  in  form,  and 
supporting  two  smaller  pieces  in  the  second  range,  over 
which  are  two  others  in  the  third  range,  and  above  the 
latter,  some  three  or  four  small  nnecjual  irregularly  ar- 
ranged pieces  may  be  usually  counted.  One  or  two  xery 
small  pieces  are  also  usually  seen  in  eac^.h  axillary  space. 

Arms,  as  usual  in  the  genus,  rising  from  the  margins  of 
the  expanded  disc,  very  slender,  rather  long,  and  not  taper- 
ing, excepting  near  their  immediate  extremities ;  composed 
of  very  small  alternating  pieces,  each  one  of  which  bears  a 
pinnule  at  its  outer  extremity.  Pinnula^  delicate,  long, 
crowded,  and  composed  of  joints  apparently  three  or  four 
times  as  long  as  wide,  and  each  bearing  on  its  upper  margin 
a  small  flattened,  triangular  process,  or  short  compressed 
spine,  that  laps  upon  the  next  pinnule  above,  in  such  a 
manner  as  apparently  to  have  prevented  the  free  expansion 
of  any  one  pinnule  when  not  accompanied  by  a  sinmltane- 
ous  movement  of  all  the  others  on  the  same  side  of  each 
ann. 

Vault  depressed  convex,  composed  of  small,  slightly  con- 
vex, unequal,  irregularly  arranged  pieces,  ventral  tube  sub- 
central,  being  slightly  nearest  the  anal  side,  slender,  and 
rising  abruptly  from  the  vault,  which  does  not  slope  up  to  its 
base. 

Surface   presenting  a  more  or  less   rough   appearance, 

—47 
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owing  to  the  tamid  character  of  the  body  plates,  of  which 
the  first  radial  and  firnt  anal  piece8  are  the  most  prominent. 
In  some  instances  all  the  radial  pieces  project  in  the  form 
of  a  prominent  transverse  node,  and  the  anal  and  interra- 
dials  more  frequently  as  rounded  nodes.  The  smaller  ter- 
tiary and  succeeding  supplementary  radial  and  brachial 
pieces  are  merely  convex.  Sometimes,  there  are  faint  indi- 
cations of  very  short  ridges  at  the  immediate  sutures, 
between  the  first  radial  pieces  and  the  bases,  as  well  as  at 
the  sutures  between  the  other  primary  radiaLs. 

Hight  of  the  body  of  a  medium  sized  specimen  to  the 
horizon  of  its  arm  bases,  0.90  inch  ;  do.  to  the  top  of  vault 
from  base,  1.20  inches ;  breadth  of  expanded  vault,  between 
the  rays,  1.40  inches;  do.,  to  the  extremities  of  the  rays, 
l.GOJnches. 

This  species  will  be  distingnisheil  from  others  yet  known  of  the  sec- 
tion provided  with  a  proboscis,  by  its  very  tumid  or  nodose  body  plates 
without  costse,  by  the  number  of  its  arms,  and  more  spreading  disc,  and 
other  details.  Although  the  two  divisions  of  each  of  its  niys  project 
somewhat  beyond  the  margins  of  the  disc,  so  as  to  give  it  a  ten-angled 
outline,  as  seen  from  above  or  below,  they  are  not  near  so  much  pro- 
duced as  in  the  last  described  si>ecies. 

The  sx>e€imen8  of  this  species  figured  and  described  by  Prof.  Haul, 
which  are  now  before  us,  have  lost  the  arms,  though  they  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  structure  of  its  body.  The  beautiful  specimen  we  have 
figtu^d,  although  having  its  body  somewhat  crushed,  and  its  base  broken 
away,  is  interesting  as  it  shows  the  delicate  arms  and  pinnnlae.  We 
have  seen  no  example  of  this  species  with  ventral  tul)e,  or  so-called  pro- 
boscis, preserve<i.  It  was  evidently  very  slender,  however,  even  at  its 
base,  and  rises  very  abruptly  from  the  depressed  convex  vault. 

Locality  and  position — Upper  bed  of  Burlington  division  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  series.  The  specimen  figured  No.  50  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth's 
collection. 
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StROTOCRIXUS   (PllYSETOCRINUS)    DILATATUS,   M.  and  W. 

PI.  10,  Fig.  6. 

Strotocriniu  {Phytetocrinus)  dUatatut,  Mesk  and  Wobthkn.     Proceed.  A.oad.  N«t.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1809, 
p.  163. 

Body  rapidly  expanding,  with  nearly  straight  sides, 
from  the  base  to  the  secondary  radials,  thence  spreading 
more  abruptly  to  the  brachial  pieces,  which  are  directed 
out  nearly  horizontally,  and  so  closely  crowded  all  around 
ais  to  come  very  nearly,  or  sometimes  quite;  in  contact  over 
the  anal  and  interradial  areas.  Base  about  three  times  as 
wide  as  high,  not  thickened  or  expanded  below,  but  provi- 
ded with  a  large  round  perforation.  First  radial  pieces 
comparatively  large,  generally  wider  than  high,  two  hep- 
tagonal  and  three  hexagonal.  Second  radials  only  about 
half  as  large  as  the  first,  some  of  them  quadrangular,  and 
others  with  one  or  both  of  the  upper  lateral  angles  a  little 
truncated,  so  as  to  make  them  properly  pentagcmal  or  hex- 
agonal. Third  radials  larger  than  the  second,  wider  than 
long,  pentagcmal,  hexagonal  or  heptagonal,  and  supporting 
on  each  superior  sloping  side  a  secondary  radial,  each  of 
which  gives  origin  on  its  outer  side  to  brachial  pieces  lead- 
ing to  an  arm,  while  on  its  inner  side  a  tertiary  radial  gives 
origin  to  two  arms  in  all  but  the  two  posterior  rays,  where 
one  or  sometimes  both  bear  on  one  side  another  axillary 
pic(*e,  making  seven  or  eight  arms  in  each  of  these  rays, 
or,  in  the  latter  cases,  thirty-four  arms  to  the  entire  series. 

First  anal  pic^^e  a^s  large  n^  the  largest  first  radial  i)ie(*es, 
and  bearing  above  two  In^rtagonal  or  octagonal  pierces  of 
near  its  own  size  in  the  se(*.ond  range,  with  thret*  smaller 
l)ieces  in  the  third  range,  and  two  or  three  minute  jneces 
over  these,  one  of  wlii(*h  is  wedged  in  between  the  brachial 
pieces  above.  First  interradial  ])ieces  gc^nerally  larger  than 
the  se<*ond  radials,  hei)tagonal  or  octagonal,  and  surmounted 
by  two  smalltT  pieces  in  tlu^  second  range,  over  which  we 
usually  see  one  or  two  small  jueces  wedged  up  between  the 
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outer  brachial  pieces  of  the  rays  on  each  side.  There  is 
also  usually  a  small  interaxillary  piece  between  the  secon- 
dary radials  of  each  ray,  but  it  seems  never  large  enough 
to  extend  down  so  far  as  to  truncate  the  upi)er  angle  of  any 
of  the  third  primary  radials. 

Arms  stout,  increasing  a  little  upward  for  a  distance  of 
two  and  a  half  inches  (as  far  as  they  can  be  seen  in  the 
specimen),  each  passing  directly  into  a  double  series  of  very 
short,  pieces,  from  their  origin  on  the  last  brachial  piece. 

Surface  of  body  plates  merely  finely  granular  where  not 
worn,  slightly  convex,  with  shallow  indentations  at  their 
corners.     Vault  unknown. 

Hight  of  body  to  the  top  of  tertiary  radials,  0.75  inch  ; 
breadth,  about  1.33  inch ;  breadth  of  arms  two  inches  above 
their  bases,  0.20  inch. 

This  species  is  related  to  S.  fPhysetocrJ  g^ibventricosus,  McChesney 
(spOy  but  (lifi'ers  in  having  its  body  luuch  more  rapidly  expanding,  and 
proportionally  wider  above,  while  its  tertiarj-  and  brachial  pieces  curve 
much  more  strongly  outward.  It  also  differs  in  the  relative  size  and 
form  of  its  second  radial  pieces,  which  are  proportionally  smaller,  and 
generally  quadrangular,  or  only  with  the  upper  lateral  angles  slightly 
truncated,  instead  of  being  larger  and  regularly  hexagonal.  Its  arms 
are  likewise  stouter  than  those  of  McChesney's  species,  judging  from  the 
brachial  pieces  seen  in  specimens  of  the  latter,  while  it  has  one  or  two 
arms  more  in  each  of  the  posterior  rays.  Its  surface  markings  are  also 
diiferent,  but  this  is  a  very  variable  character  in  this  group. 

Locality  and  position — Lower  beds  of  the  Burlington  group.  Lower 
Carboniferous.    No.  58  of  Mr.  Wachsmutii's  collection. 

GEitfUS  BAT00R1NU8,  Casseday.* 

From  deference  to  the  most  generally  prevalent  opinions  of  palaeon- 
tologists, we  have  elsewhere  included  Batoerinxi^  as  a  sub-genus  under 
ActinocrinuSj  though  we  did  so  with  a  protest,  stating  that  we  were 
strongly  inclined  to  view  it  as  a  distinct  genus.  Our  recent  study  of 
Mr.  Wachsmuth's  extensive  collections  has  still  more  decidedly  im- 
pressed us  with  the  necessity  for  8ei)arating  these  groups  generically. 

As  we  have  in  other  places  stated,  the  genus  Batoorinm  presents  no 
essential  difference  from  Actirwcrinns  in  the  number  and  arrangement 

*rruceeding8  Acad.  Nat.  Science.  Philadelphia.  1869  p.  350,  et  »eq. 
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of  the  pieces  composing  the  walls  of  the  body  below  the  arms,  nor  in 
the  vault  and  its  elongated  central  or  subcentral  tube,  though  its  second 
radial  i)ieces  generally  differ  in  being  proportionally  shorter  and  quad- 
rangular, instead  of  hexagonal  or  pentagonal.  One  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous differences,  however,  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  brachial 
pieceii  and  adjacent  parts,  which  in  Batocrimis  form  a  nearly  or  quite 
continuous  series  all  around,  instead  of  being  grouped  into  five  protu- 
berant lobes,  separated  by  more  or  less  wide  and  deep  interradial  and 
anal  sinuses.  Again,  in  Batoorinu4i  the  arms  never  bifurcate  as  we  often 
see  in  ActinoerinuSj  all  the  divisions  of  the  rays  taking  place  in  the 
walls  of  the  body  below  the  brachial  pieces;  while  the  arms,  (which  in 
all  cases  yet  known,  with  one  exception,  spring  singly  from  each  arm-- 
opening),  are  generally  much  shorter  in  prox>ortion  to  the  length  of  the 
proboscis,  which  often  projects  from  one  third  to  one-half  its  entire 
length  beyond  the  extreme  ends  of  the  arms.  Another  difference  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  surface  of  the  body  plates,  these  pieces  never  being 
sculptured  or  ornamented  with  radiating  costae,  as  is  often  seen  in  Ac- 
tinoehnuSj  but  merely  even,  more  or  less  tumid,  or  tuberculiforui.  The 
vault  pieces  in  Batocrinus  are  also  generally  tuberculiform,  or  sometimes 
'produced  into  short  spine-like  projections ;  but  even  where  they  assume 
the  character  of  spines  they  never  have  the  regularity  of  arrangement, 
nor  do  they  ever  attain  the  length  we  often  see  in  Dorycrimis  and  Am- 
phoracrint(8.  The  species  of  Bafocriyuis  also  present  a  much  greater 
diversity  of  form  than  we  see  in  Actinocrinus^  since  we  find  amongst 
them  every  variety  of  shape,  from  globose  to  turbinate,  biturbinate, 
pyriform,  discoid,  and  even,  in  some  rare  aberrant  types  apparently  be- 
longing here,  a  conical  or  stelliform  outline. 

The  species  of  this  genus  may  be  variously  grouped  to  facilitate  their 
study,  into  sections  and  subsections,  based  upon  their  differences  of 
form,  and  other  more  or  less  marked  peculiarities,  but  for  the  present 
we  merely  propose  to  give  a  general  list  of  them,  and  to  notice  a  few 
types  that  we  have  elsewhere  included  in  this  group,  but  which  we  are 
now  rather  inclined  to  think  maj^  yet  be  found  to  be  entitled  to  more 
l)rominence  than  has  generally  been  su[)posed.  These  are  the  forms  for 
which  the  names  Allaprosallocrinm  f=z  Conocrhxm^  of  Troost's  list), 
and  Eretmocrinm,  Lyon  and  Casseday,  were  proposed. 

The  first  of  these  we  only  know  from  specimens  consisting  of  the 
body  without  the  arms  or  other  parts.  Its  most  striking  i)eculiarity, 
so  far  as  yet  known,  consists  in  its  remarkable  conical  form,  the  Ixnly 
being  nearly  or  quite  Hat  below  the  arm-bases,  which  are  at  first  directed 
out  horizontally,  and  then  curve  up;  while  the  vault,  which  forms  the 
whole  visceral  cavity,  is  produced  upward  in  a  conical  form,  so  as  to 
pass  rather  gradually  into  the  central  or  sub-central  tube,  or  so-called 
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probo^soiK.  Tliis  mere  peculiarity  of  form,  however,  might  be  of  little 
iiniK>rtaiice  in  a  group  pref^ntiug  such  great  differeuee^  in  this  respect ; 
but  we  ob.ser\"e  that  the  ami-bases  in  the  speciineus  of  thi^  type  we 
Lave  seeo  are  usually  stouter  and  composed  of  rather  wide  short  piecen, 
more  like  those  composing  the  arm-l>ases  of  Agarieocrinwt,  From  this 
fact  we  suspect  that  this  t\7>e  may  present  some  marked  differences  in 
the  nature  of  its  arms  from  the  ty]>ical  BatocrinHJt. 

The  other  gronp  (EretmiKrinwsj  is  mainly  distinguished  by  a  remark- 
able flattening  of  the  upi>er  i>art  of  the  arms,  by  which  they  are  made 
to  present  a  ver^curioiLS  paddle-shaped  or  spatulate  outline.  In  some  in- 
stances this  character  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  the  breadth  of  the  arms 
is  not  less  than  six  times  as  great  above  as  below  the  middle.  Below, 
the  arms  are,  as  in  other  tyi)es,  usually  rounded  and  slender,  but  farther 
up  the  flattening  commences,  first,  by  a  slight  angularity  along  each 
side,  with  often  crenate  margins,  and  increases  upward  above  the  mid- 
dle until  they  sometimes  present  a  verj-  extraonlinarj'  alate  appearance. 
The  flattene<l  part,  however,  is  always  as  distinctly  comiK>sed  of  a 
double  series  of  alternately  arranged  pieces  as  that  below,  and  these 
pieces  are  not  only  extended  laterally  to  give  breadth  to  the  arms,  but 
have  also  often  as  much  as  twice  the  diameter,  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  arms,  of  those  further  down.  The  ambulacral  furrows, 
however,  do  not  increase  in  size  with  the  breadth  of  the  arms,  but  even 
seem  to  be  smaller  above  than  below.  We  have  not  «eeii  tentacula 
attached  along  the  flattened  upi)4»r  part  of  the  arms,  but  they  probably 
existed  there,  as  we  have  observed  minute  indentations  at  the  inner 
ends  of  the  flattened  pieces,  apparently  for  their  attachment.  The 
pieces  composing  the  flattened  part  of  the  arms  are  thicker  at  their 
inner  ends  and  thin  off*  to  their  outer  extremities,  with  slight  outward 
curve,  so  as  often  to  make  the  dorsal  side  of  the  arms  not  merely  flat, 
but  even  slightly  concave. 

If  these  were  fn»e  Crinoids,  we  might  8upi)ose  this  flattening  of  the 
arms  a  natural  provision  to  adapt  them  for  use  as  swimming  organs,  as 
Camatula  is  known  to  employ  its  arms  for  that  puriK)se ;  but  the  species 
pre^senting  this  character  have  the  column  as  well  develoi)etl  as  we  see 
in  any  of  the  other  tyi>e8,  and  were  evidently  attached  to  one  spot  du- 
ring life.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  this  i)eculiarity  of  the 
arms  may  have  been  a  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  ova  in  the 
tentacula  (pinnule),  for,  when  these  broad  flattened  arms  were  folded 
together,  they  must  have  covered  these  delicate  parts  within  as  if  by  a 
coat  of  nmil. 

The  species  presenting  the  character  of  arms,  descril)ed  above,  agree  so 
closely  in  other  res^jects  with  the  typical  forms  oi'Batocnnmj  that  it  is  per- 
haps not  always  iK>ssil)le  to  distinguish  them  from  si»ecimens  with  the 
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armB  removed,  though  they  seem  generally  to  have  a  smaller  numl)er 
of  firms,  whic.h  are  also  generally  longer  in  proportion,  and  a  rather  more 
excentric  ventral  tube,  or  proboscis,  which  appears  also  to  be  more  liable 
to  be  bent  to  one  side,  and  is  often  more  or  less  swollen  in  the  middle 
and  narrow  below. 

These  two  groups  ( AlUypromUocrinm  and  EretmocrinmJ  should,  we 
think,  be  at  least  separated  subgenerically  from  the  typical  forms  of 
BatocrinnSj  and  may  even  be  found  to  belong  properly  to  distinct  gen- 
era. We  should  certainly  be  disi>08ed  to  view  the  Eretm<)cnnus  group 
as  a  distinct  genus,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fiict  that  the  peculiarity 
observed  in  the  structure  of  its  arms  is  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  degree  of  its  development  in  the  different  species,  l)eing  not 
very  strongly  marked  in  some  species,  while  we  also  observe  some 
slight  tendency  to  a  similar  flattening  of  the  ui)per  part  of  the  arms  in 
other  types  of  the  ActinoerinidWj  such,  for  inst^mce,  as  in  some  species 
of  DoryerinuSj  and  other  forms  usually  referred,  in  this  country,  to  Acti- 
noerimis. 

Below  we  add  a  list  of  the  species  of  Bafocrinus,  which,  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  are  entirely  confined  to  America,  and,so  far  as  yet  known,  nearly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  the  lower  Carboniferous  rocks.  We  give  first  the 
names  of  the  species  of  true  BatoerinuSj  and  under  separate  divisions 
those  of  EretmocrinuH  and  AUoprosaUocrinus,  We  cannot,  however,  be 
positively  sure,  in  all  cases,  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  species  of 
the  subgenus  Eretmocrinm  from  those  of  true  Batoerinus^  where  spe(ri- 
mens  showing  the  arms  are  unknown.  It  will  also  be  seen  that,  even 
as  restricted  by  the  separation,  subgenerically,  of  Eretmocrinus  and  Al- 
loprosalloerinics^  the  species  referred  to  Batoerinus  are  susceptible  of 
division  into  two  sections,  that  may  be  entitled  to  greater  [uoniinence 
than  is  apparent  from  the  specimens  yet  known. 

1.    Batocrinus,  Casseday. 

=    Section  (a). — Species  with  arm-openings  directed  outward.  Arms  from 

20  to  20.     BatocrinuH  icosidactylm  and  B,  irregulariH^  (Jasseday,  and  />. 

formonns^  H,  discoideiat^  B,  papillatus,  B.  frqiialis^  H.  diyris^  B.  Iwpidns^  B. 
turhinatuffj  B.  inornatm^  B.  longirostriSj  B.  valyculnHj  B,  hlturhinatuH^  B. 

aimiliSj  B,  laguneulus^  B,  mnndvlus^  B,  cUivigerus  and  B,  planodiacuH^  Ilall 

(sp.),  all  of  which  were  described  by  Prof.  IIall  under  the  name  Actino- 

crinv^.    Also  B,  Andrewsifinus  and  B,  Huhofquali^j  described  by  Prof.  Mc- 

Chesney  under  Acfinocrinwf.    Likewise  our  B.  pistiUus,  B,  piHtilliformis 

and  B.  qnnsilluH,      Also  B,  rotundatus  (^Actinocrinus^  O.  and  S.),  as 

well  as  B.  Christyi^  and  B.  Koniiieli^]  described  hy  Dr.  Shumakd  under 

Actinoerinu^, 

*  This  is  the  only  npecies  of  th«^  whol«  Batocrinm  group  known  to  have  two  anuH  Hpringing  from 
each  ann -opening,  and  thin  (1im>h  not  arise  from  a  nn>p(*r  bifurcation,  an  the  two  arms  rrst  dirtTtly  upon 
the  brachial  pit'ceM,  without  imparting  to  them  tne  character  of  axillary  pieces. 

t  ThiH  Hjie<-io»  hHH  itn  anuH  HlitjhUy  HattvntMl,  but  not  expanded  alM)ve,  Hhowing  a  gradation  towardn 
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Sectiou  (b). — Species  with  ann-opeuings  directed  upward,  aiid  arm* 
bases  asually  more  in  groups  tbau  in  Section  (a).  Arms,  so  far  aa 
koown,  20. 

B.  KashvilUE {^zActiiiocr.i'lTooBt);  also  B.  Iaur«and  B.  tinuotiu  {=Ae- 
tinocrinus,  Hall),  B.  aquilyrackiattta  (=:Actino€rinits,  McCbesaey),  and 
onr  B,  asterigcm  and  B.  trochUcus. 

2.  Subgenus  EBErMOCBiNUS,  Lyon  and  OasBe<lay. 

Species  with  arms  flattened  and  alate  above,  and  generally  number- 
ing from  12  to  20.  Proboscis  or  ventral  tube  excentric,  usually  alender 
below,  and  sometimes  swollen  in  the  middle,  and  more  or  less  bent  to 
one  side.  Vault  usually  deprensed.  Brachial  pieces  more  or  less  in 
groups,  separated  by  interradial  and  anal  sinuses. 

Batoerinu»  (  Eretnwcrinug )  magnificus,  Lyon  and  Casseday,  and  B. 
(Eretmocr.J  calycuhideti,  B.  (Eretmocr.)  remibrackiatu^,'  B.  (Eretntocr.) 
elio,-  B.  (Eretmoc.J  matuta  and  B.  f  Eretmocr.J  clalia,  Hall  (sp),  all  de- 
scribed under  Actinocrinvt  by  Prof.  IXall.  Also  B.  (Eretmocr.J  Ver- 
nueilianua,\   k^humard  (sp.)  described  under  Actinocriaus. 

In  all  of  the  above  si)ecies  the  arms  have  beeu  seen,  and  are  known 
to  possess  the  characters  of  Eretmocrinua.  The  following  species  are 
believed  to  belong  bere,  from  the  general  ap[>earaQce  of  tbe  body  vault, 
proboscis,  etc.,  though  their  arms  have  not  yet  been  seen.  Tbey  all 
certainly  belong  to  Batocrinus,  even  if  not  to  the  group  Eretmocrinua, 
viz :  B.  corbulus,  B.  carica,  B.  oblatut,  B.  iinuoam  aud  B.  gemmi/ormit, 
all  described  by  Prof.  Hall  under  Actinocriniis.  Also  B.  urme/ormia 
and  B.  Hageri,  described  by  Prof.  McChesney  under  AcHnocrtnus.  Also 
our  B.  dodecadactyiua. 

3,  Subgenus  Allopbosallocrisi:s,  Casseday  and  Lyon  {=Conoerinug 

of  Troost's  lists.) 

Body  distinctly  conical,  being  flat  below  tbe  urni-bases  (which  are 
directed  outward  on  a  jilane  with  the  flattcne^l  under  side),  aud  pro- 
duced ui'ward  to  the  central  i)rob<>sci's  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  visceral 
cavity  above  the  arm  bases.    Branchial  pieces  stout. 

B.  (AUopruH-J  coiiiewi,  B.  (AUopros.J  depressm,  Lyon  and  Casseday, 
described  under  Alloprosallocrinus.    Also  our  B.  fAlhprog.J  eueonus. 


•  Prof,  HitL  mentioned.  In  dtwrlbing  11 
ITliKBpHiH  bu  th«  anna  Irut  dintinf 
^rtlmneriiiiH  b«lug  Ibruugh  tUa  uid  th«  r 
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Batockims  quasillus,  M.  and  AV. 

PI.  5,  Fig.  a. 
Batocrinus  quaitilbu,  Mfkk  ami  Wc»ktiik\.    Proce^Hl.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.,  Phila.,  18«9,  p.  35*2. 

Body  rather  depressed,  wider  tliaii  liiffli,  nearly  as  prom- 
inent above  as  below  the  arm-bases;  sides  spreading  very  rap- 
idly from  the  toj)  of  the  lirst  radials  to  the  brachial  pieces, 
w^hicli  are  in  close  c(mta<*t  allaronnd,  so  as  entirelyto  isolate 
the  anal  and  inten*adial  pieces  from  the  vault.     Base  com- 
paratively rather  broad,  being  nearly  three  times  as  wide  as 
high,  trun(*ated  and  rather  deeply  excavated  below,  so  a.s  to 
overhang  tlu*.  end  of  the  (*olumn ;  somewhat  spreading  below, 
with  broad,  shallow  notches  at  the  sutures.     First  radials 
nearly  twice  a^s  wide  as  high,  two  heptagonal  and  three  hex- 
agonal, and,  like  all  of  the  other  body  jdates  (excejiting  the 
seccmd  radials),  modc^rately  tumid.     Second  radials  gen- 
erally very  short,  and  souu^times  in  ])art  merely  trans- 
versely linear,  or  even  entirely  obsolete,  all  quadrangular, 
and  flat  on  the  outer  side.     Third  radials  small,  generally 
pentagonal,  and  in  all  but  the  two  posterior  rays  supjjort- 
ing  cm  each  of  its  superior  sloping  sides  one,  or  sonu'times 
two  secondary  radials,  the  last  of  which  (where  there  are 
more  than  one)  is  an  axillary  piece,  aiul  bears  in  direct  suc*- 
cession  on  each  of  its  superior  sloping  sides,  two  brachial 
j)ieces,  thus  making  four  arms  to  each  of  these  rays.     In 
each  of  the  posterior  rays,  however,  there  are  two  other 
bifurcations,  that  make  six  arm  openings  to  each  of  these 
rays,  or  twenty-four  to  the  entire  series.     First  anal  plate 
of  much  the  same  size  and  form  as  the  first  radials,  and 
supporting  in  an  arching  series  above  three  smaller  pieces 
in  the  second  range,  while  above  the  latter,  one,  or  perhaps 
sometimes  two  smaUer  pieces  connect  with  the  brachials 
above.     First  interradials  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  the 
lirst  radials,  aiul  each  supporting  a  smaller  piece  extending 
up  to  the  brachials  above.     Vault  composed  of  tumid,  or 
sometimes  rather  obtusely  pointed  pieces,  and   provided 

—48 
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with  a  subcentral   proboscis,  which   is  usually  about  as 
broad  below  as  the  base. 

Hight  of  the  largest  specimen  to  top  of  vault,  about  0.70 
inch ;  greatest  breadth  (which  is  at  the  arm-bases),  0.80 
inch ;  breadth  of  bajse,  0.35  inch. 

This  species  seems  to  be  related  to  our  B.  piatiUus^  but  may  be  easily 
distinguished  by  its  mucli  more  depressed  form,  particnlarly  below  tbe 
arm  openings,  caused  by  its  much  shorter  basals,  and  first  and  second 
radial  pieces.  Its  base  also  differs,  in  being  much  more  excavat^ed,  and 
not  near  so  expanded  below,  while  its  brachial  i)ieces  are  proportionally 
stouter  and  more  crowded.  Although  the  whole  number  of  arm  oi)enings 
is  the  same  in  these  two  forms,  this  arrangement  is  different,  the  formula 
of  B.  pistillMS  being  j^s  =-4,  and  that  under  consideration  4*-4  =24. 

Locality  and  position — Lower  division  of  Burlington  beds  of  Lower 
Carboniferous,  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  No.  14  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  col- 
lection. 


BATOORrNUS  (ErETMOCRINUS)  REMIBRACHIATUS,  HalFs  Sp. 

PI.  10,  Fig.  5. 
Aetinocrinus  remibradiiatus,  Hali^  1861.    Deacr.  now  Crinoide*,  preliminary  note,  p.  11. 

Burlington  limestone,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Batocriin^us  CASSEDAYA^"us,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  5,  Fig  1. 
Batocrinun  Ctutsedayantu,  Meek  and  Wokthbn.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.,  Phila.,  1868,  p.  353. 

Body  rather  broad,  subtiirbmate  below,  or  with  the  vault 
siibglobose,  being  a  little  larger  below  than  above  the  arm- 
bases.  Base  short,  or  about  four  times  as  wide  as  high,  a 
little  thickened,  and  slightly  overhanging  the  end  of  the 
column,  and  more  or  less  notc^hed  at  the  sutures,  so  as 
to  present  a  somewhat  trilobate  appearance.  Eirst  radial 
pieces  of  moderate  size,  and,  like  all  of  the  other  body 
plates,  rather  distinctly  tumid,  wider  than  long,  two  hex- 
agonal and  three  heptagonal.  Second  radial s  about  half 
as  large  as  the  first,  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  higli,  normally 
quadrangular,  but  some  of  them  occasionally  with  one  or 
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botli  of  tlic  suiK^.rior  lateral  angles  a  little  truncated,  80  as 
to  i)resent  an  irregular  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  outline. 
Third  radials  sometimes  a  little  smaller,  and  in  other  rays 
a  little  larger  than  the  second;  all  pentagonal,  and  (except- 
ing in  the  anterior  and  one  of  the  anterior  lateral  rays  of 
the  typical  specimen)  ea<*h  supporting  on  each  of  its  su- 
perior sh)ping  sides,  in  direct  succession,  two  secondary 
radials  generally  of  near  its  own  size,  the  upper  ones  of 
whi<*h  are  also  axillary  pieces,  and  bear  on  each  of  their 
supei  ior  sloping  sides  two  brachial  pieces  in  direct  succes- 
sion (the  last  of  which  is  generally  larger  than  the  first), 
thus  making  four  arms  to  each  of  these  rays.  In  the  an- 
terior rav,  however,  the  third  radial  merely  bears  on  each 
side,  above,  three  bnu'hial  jueces  in  direct  succession,  and 
the  same  is  also  the  case  on  one  side  of  one  of  the  anterior 
Literal  rays,  thus  only  giving  origin  to  two  arm  openings 
in  the  first,  and  three  in  the  latter,  making  seventeen  arm 
openings  to  the  entire  series.  First  anal  of  the  same  size 
and  fonn  as  the  first  radials,  excepting  that  it  is  propor- 
tiimally  a  little  hmger;  above  this  there  are  three  smaller 
pieces  in  the  second  range,  three  in  the  third,  and  two  or 
three  in  the  fourth.  First  interradials  of  the  same  size  as 
the  s(>cond  anals,  hexagonal  or  heptagonal  in  form,  and 
supi)orting  two  smaller  pi(H»es  in  the  third  range,  with  two 
to  three  or  four  still  smaller  pieces  above,  the  upi)er  one  of 
which,  like  that  of  the  anal  sc^ries,  sei)arates  the  brachial 
j)i(Mrcs  a  little,  so  as  to  form  a  small  sinus  between  the  arm- 
bases  b(?longing  to  each  ray. 

A^ault  slightly  ventricose,  (*omposed  of  very  irregular, 
un(^(iual,  mt^rely  tumid  ])ieces,  and  provided  with  a  rathiT 
stout,  nearly  central  jn'oboscis,  which  is  inclined  a  little 
forward  in  the  typical  specimen. 

The  specific  nann^  is  given  in  Inmor  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Cassk- 
DAV,  dec(*ased,  the  author  of  the  genus  liatocriniiH, 

Hight  of  body  to  arm-bases,  0.70  inch;  do.  to  base  of 
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probo8ci8,  1.07  inch;  greatest  breadth  (at  arm-bases),  1.20 
inch. 

This  Hpecie^  is  perhaps  most  nearly  allied  to  B.  longirastrisj  Hall 
(sp.),  and  if  we  suppose  the  presence  of  only  three  arm  openings  in  one 
of  its  anterior  lateral  rays  to  be  abnormal,  which  is  almost  certainly 
the  case,  it  would  present  no  difference  in  its  arm-formida,  nor  any 
marked  difference  in  the  details  of  its  structure,  excepting  in  the  pro- 
portional sizes  of  certain  plates.  This  latter  character,  however,  im- 
parts a  material  dift'erence  to  the  whole  form  of  the  body — a  difference, 
indeed,  that  is  so  striking  as  to  be  apparent  at  a  glance.  For  instance, 
in  B.  longirostrU  the  first  and  second  primary  radials  and  first  anal,  as 
well  as  the  first  interradial  pieces,  are  all  proportionally  so  much  larger 
(particularly  longer)  as  to  make  the  body  below  the  arms  always  dis- 
tinctly longer  and  proportionally  narrower.  Another  marked  difference 
consists  in  the  convexity  of  the  body  plates:  those  of  longirostris  being 
only  slightly  and  evenly  convex,  while  in  the  form  luider  consideration 
they  are  decidedly  tumid,  and  sometimes  even  angular.  The  arm-bases  of 
the  longirostris  are  also  more  distinctly  separated  by  sinuses,  and  less 
robust.  In  short,  the  characters  mentioned  in  the  species  longirostris 
impart  to  it  a  peculiar  and  Terj'  characteristic  neatness  and  symmetry 
of  appearance  not  seen  in  the  form  here  described. 

In  fonu  and  general  appearance  our  species  resembles  specimens 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  a  broader  and  more  robust  variety  of  B.  subw- 
qualisj  McChesney  (sp.),  but  in  that  there  are  four  arms  to  each  ray, 
and  the  brachial  pieces  are  in  close  contact  all  around,  while  its  body 
plateii  are  not  merely  tumid,  but  decidedly  tuberculiform  and  i>roject- 
ing. 

Tjocality  and  position — Lower  Burlington  beds  of  the  Ix)wer  Carbon- 
iferous, at  Burlington,  Iowa.    No.  13  of  Mr.  Wachsmutii's  collection. 

BATOORmus  TROCHiscus,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  5,  fig.  6 
Batocrinus  trochiims,  Meek  and  Worthen.    PtocimmI.  Arad.  Nat.  Sci..  Phila.,  1868,  p.  354. 

Body  broad,  discoidal  or  wheel-shaped,  being  very  nar- 
rorw  at  the  base,  and  widening  gradually  to  the  top  of  the 
first  radials,  thence  spreading  very  rapidly  to  the  brachial 
pieces,  which  are  large  and  nearly  in  contact  all  around,  or 
but  slightly  separated  by  small  sinuses  over  the  anal,  inter- 
radial and  axillary  spaces.  Yault  flat,  or  a  little  concave 
from  the  peripher\^  about  half-way  in  toward  the  middle, 
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theiiee  rising  moderately  to  the  subceutral  proboscis;  com- 
posed of  unequjil  pieces,  the  larger  of  which  are  rather 
tumid,  and  arranged  in  radiating  rows  coincident  with  the 
rays  and  their  division  below,  while  the  smaller  pieces 
between  are  depressed  so  as  to  form  concavities  between 
the  larger. 

Base  narrow,  truncated,  but  not  spreading  or  provided 
with  a  distinct  rim  below,  wider  than  high,  and  widening 
very  gradually  upward.  First  radial  pieces  about  of  the 
size  of  the  bavSal,  but  proportionally  longer,  though  they 
are  generally  wider  than  long,  two  of  them  heptagonal  and 
three  hexagonal.  Second  radial  pieces  comparatively  very 
small,  and  all  wider  than  long,  or  transversely  oblong, 
being,  as  usual  in  this  group,  regularly  quadrangular. 
Third  radial  pieces  about  twice  as  large  as  the  second, 
wider  than  long,  and  all  pentagonal,  excepting  those  of  the 
two  posterior  rays,  one  of  which  is  hexagonal  and  one  hep- 
tagonal, in  the  specimen  from  which  the  description  is 
draAvn  up;  each  supporting  on  each  of  its  superior  sloping 
sides,  in  direct  succession,  two  secondary  radials  nearly  or 
quite  as  large  as  the  third  primary  radials  themselves, 
while  each  of  the  upj)er  of  these  secondary  radials  is  an 
axillary  piece,  supporting  on  each  of  its  sloping  sid(*s,  in 
direct  succession,  two  large  brachial  pieces,  thus  making 
four  arm-openings  to  each  ray  all  around,  or  twenty  in  the 
entire  series.  First  anal  piece  about  of  the  size  of  the 
smaller  first  radials,  longer  than  wide,  and  heptagonal  in 
fonn  ;  above  this  there  are  in  the  second  range  three  smaller 
hexagonal  pieces,  and,  arching  over  the  latter,  four  in  the 
fourth  range,  with  a  smaU  wedge-fonned  pi(^ce  succeeding 
the  latter  ab()V(>,  though  it  is  s<»arcely  Lirge  enough  to  sepa- 
rate the  bra<*hial  pieces  over  the  anal  an^a.  First  interra- 
dial  pieci^s  nearly  as  large  as  the  first  radials,  and  all 
irregularly  nine-sided;  above  this  there  are  two  smaller 
pieces  in  the  second  range,  two,  or  sometimes  only  one,  in 
th(*  third,  and  above  this  one  or  two  su<*ceeding  each  other 
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in  a  direct  line,  the  last  one  being  usually  narrow,  and 
partly  or  entirely  wedged  in  between  the  brachial  pieces  so 
as,  in  some  cases,  to  separate  them  a  little.  Between  the 
first  divisions  of  each  rav  on  the  third  radials  there  are 
usually  one  or  two  interaxillary  pieces,  the  first  resting 
upon  two  short  sloping  upper  sides  of  the  first  secondary 
radials,  and  supporting  the  second,  which  sometimes  sepa- 
rates the  brachial  pieces  a  little,  while  in  other  instances  it 
is  so  narrow  and  short  as  to  allow  them  to  come  in  contact 
over  it.     (Arms  and  column  unkno>\T[i.) 

The  surface  seems  to  be  nearly  smooth,  or  finely  granu- 
lar, and  the  body  plates  are  nearly  even,  excepting  the 
secondary  radials,  which,  with  the  brachial  pieces,  are 
sometimes  a  little  tumid,  so  as  to  project  slightly  beyond 
the  plane  of  the  interradial  and  interaxillary  areas,  which 
consequently  have  a  somewhat  sunken  appearance. 

Hight  of  body  to  arm-openings,  1  inch ;  breadth,  2.10 
inches. 

This  fine  species  seems  to  be  most  uearl^^  related  to  B.  planodisciiSj 
Hall  (sp.),  from  the  Keokuk  beds,  with  which  it  agrees  nearly  in  form 
and  general  appearance.  It  differs  very  materially  in  structure,  how- 
ever, since  the  rays  in  that  si>ecies  bifurcate  so  as  to  make  eight  arm- 
openings  to  each  ray,  or  forty  to  the  whole  series,  being  just  double  the 
numl>er  seen  in  our  si>ecies.  The  planodiscm  also  appears  to  have  the 
arm-openings  directed  outwanl,  while  the  species  under  consideration 
belongs  apparently  to  the  section  of  this  genus  with  these  openings 
directed  upward. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  to  which  our  attention  has  l>een  called  by 
Mr.  WAC^HSMrxn,  that  not  only  this  si>ecies,  but  several  others  only 
found  in  the  very  highest  part  of  the  Ui)per  Burlington  formation,  are 
more  nearly  allied  to  species  found  in  the  Keokuk  beds  than  to  any 
forms  in  the  Lower  Burlington  beds. 

Locality  and  position. — Upper  bed  Burlington  division  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  No.  27  ot*  Mr.  Waciismutii's  col- 
lection. 
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BATOCRiyrs  j'YKiFORMis,  Shuniard  (sp). 

PI.  r»,  Fig.  5. 

Aftinocrinus  pyri/onni*.  Siu'Maud.     iliswmri  GtH»l.  Kpp>ort.  i>Rrt  ii,  p.  19Q.  1855. 
Batocrinxupyri/onni*,  IIeek  and  Wouihen.    Illinois  Geol.  Kt>port,  Vol.  II,  p.  150,  186fi. 

Body  more  or  less  pyrifonu,  being  narrow  and  produced 
below  the  second  radials,  and  expanding  upward  to  the 
arm-bases.  Base  about  twice  as  wide  as  high,  truncated, 
and  more  or  less  prominent  or  sub-angular  around  the 
lower  edge;  facet  for  the  attachment  of  the  column,  round, 
rather  deeply  impressed,  and  al)out  half  as  wide  as  the 
truncated  lower  surface  of  the  base  ;  outer  surfaces  of  the 
basal  pieces  rising  nearly  vertically,  or  contracting  a  little 
upward.  First  radial  pieces  comparatively  large,  generally 
longer  than  wide,  often  distinctly  so  ;  hexagonal  and  hep- 
tagonal  in  form,  the  lateral  edges  being  longer  than  any  of 
the  others  ;  all  rising  vertically  from  the  basal  pieces,  so  as 
to  form  with  the  latter  a  short  cvlindrical  extension  of  the 
body.  Se<*ond  radial  i>icces  mu(*h  smalh^r  than  the  first, 
wider  than  long,  and  presenting  the  usual  quadrangular 
form.  Third  radials  al)out  as  high  as  the  second,  Imt  some- 
what wider,  being  always  wider  than  long,  and  generally 
heptagonal  in  form  ;  each  su]>i)ortingon  each  of  its  superior 
sloping  sides,  in  dire(*t  su(*cession,  two  rather  large  s(H*ond- 
ary  radials,  the  uppc^r  of  which  are  axillary  ])icccs,  and 
bear  on  their  superior  sloj)ing  sides,  larg(*  l>rachial  piiTCS 
coimecting  with  each  other  all  around,  and  bearing  the 
free  anns. 

Anal  ])ieces  seven  or  eight,  the  first  one  being  similar  in 
fonn  to  the  first  radials,  and  sunnounted  by  two  or  three 
smaller  in  the  second  range,  over  which  are  two  or  three 
in  the  third  range,  and  above  the  lattcn*  one  or  two  others 
are  se(*n.  Interradial  i>ie(*es  five  or  six  to  each  s|)ac(\  the 
larg(*st  one  supporting  two  smaller  in  the  second  and  third 
ranges,  while  the  others  are  more  or  less   irregularly  ar- 
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ranged  above.     A  small  interaxillary  piec<?  is  also  interca- 
lated between  the  secondary  radials  of  each  ray. 

Vault  prominent,  and  usually  sloping  up  to  the  base  of 
the  ventral  tube ;  composed  of  moderate  sized  convex  or 
tumid  pieces ;  ventral  tube  or  proboscis  very  long,  and 
gradually  tapering  to  the  smaller  extremity,  where  the 
round  opening  is  seen  to  l)e  not  more  than  0.05  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

Arms  twenty,  short,  or  less  than  half  a«  long  as  the  ven- 
tral tube,  rounded  on  the  dorsal  side,  and  rather  rapidly 
tapering,  Pinnula?  slender,  closely  crowded,  and  composed 
of  joints  two  to  three  times  as  long  as  wide. 

Surface  of  body  plates  nearly  even,  or  sometimes  a  little 
convex,  and  nearly  smooth ;  sutures  not  impressed.  Col- 
umn stout,  long,  round  and  scarcely  tapering ;  composed 
ijear  the  body  of  rather  thick  joints  with  rounded  edges, 
alternating  with  thin  discs,  which  do  not  always  show  at 
the  surface,  being  as  it  were,  impressed  into  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  the  thickest  pieces ;  farther  down  the 
pieces  are  all  thick,  and  of  uniform  size,  being  scarcely 
twice  as  wide  as  thick  ;  internal  cavity  small,  and  nearly 
round,  or  obscurely  pentagonal. 

Length  of  body,  1.65  inches  ;  breadth  of  do.,  at  the  arm- 
bases,  1.25  inches ;  length  of  proboscis,  3  inches ;  thick- 
ness of  same  at  smaller  end,  0.10  inch  ;  length  of  arms 
about  2  inches. 

Some  varieties  oftliis  species,  and  B.  ChrUtyi^  Sliumard  (sp.),  resemble 
each  otber  closely,  but  the  body  of  the  latter  species  is  nearly  always 
more  depressed  aud  broader,  so  as  sometimes  to  approach  a  wheel- 
shape.  A  more  important  dittereuce,  however,  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
number  of  arms,  which  in  the  Chrisfyi  is  forty  instead  of  twenty,  there 
being  always  two  arms  springing  directly  from  each  arm  opening,  in 
that  species.  The  arms  of  B.  Chrlstyi  are  also  more  slender.  Our 
B.  pistillm^  and  B,  jMiUi/ormis^  are  also  allied  to  the  form  under  con- 
sideration, but  difter  in  various  details. 

Dr.  Shumakd  gave  good  figures  and  an  accurate  description  of  the 
body  of  this  species,  in  the  Missouri  report ;  but  we  have  refigured  and 
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described  it,  because  we  have  at  hand  one  of  Mr.  Wachsmt^th's  speci- 
mens showing  the  arms  and  ventral  tube,  all  complete.  Indeed  it  is  the 
only  specimen  o1  a  Crinoid,  of  the  family  Actinocri»i(1(r^  we  have  ever 
seen,  with  the  extreme  end  of  this  tube  unbroken.  It  is  also  interesting, 
as  it  shows  how  impossible  it  would  have  been  for  the  animal  to  have 
conveyed  food  to  the  small  opening  in  the  end  of  this  tube,  by  the  direct 
agency  of  the  arms,  as  some  have  supposed,  since  its  arms  are  scarcely 
half  as  long  as  this  tube. 

Locality  and  pottition — L"pi)er  Burlington  betls  of  the  Ix)wer  Car- 
boniferous series.  The  l>eautiful  specimen  we  have  figured,  l)elong8  to 
^Ir.  CiiAKLES  WACHSMinu,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  who  found  it  at  that 
place,  where  the  species  is  not  uncommon.  It  also  occurs  at  several 
localitieiJj  in  Illinois ;  an<l  Dr.  Shumakd's  typical  specimens  were  found 
in  Marion  county,  Missouri,  at  the  same  horizon  as  the  Upper  beds  at 
BurUngtou. 


BaTOCKINIS   (EllETMOCRIXl'S?)   XEGLECTrS,    M.   aiid  W. 

PI.  5.  Fi:;.  3. 

Batocrinus    (  Erftmocnnun )  neglectuH,    Mbkk   and    WouTiiEN.    l^roceeil.    AcmI.    Xat  Sci..   Phi  la., 
186(?,  p.  35rK 

Body  Hinall,  inversely  campaimlate  below  the  amis,  and 
rather  ventricose  above;  the  sides  expanding  gradually  from 
the  l)ase  to  the  third  radials,  and  thence  curving  out  rapidly 
to  the  outer  edges  of  the  l)rachial  pieces,  which  are  slightly 
grouped,  but  nearly  or  quite  in  contact  all  around.  Basci 
about  three  times  an  wide  as  high,  truncated  and  concave^ 
below,  but  not  thickened  or  expanded.  First  radialii)  com- 
paratively large,  generally  wider  than  long,  and,  as  usual, 
two  h(^i)tagonal  and  threes  hexagonal ;  all  like  the  other 
body  plates,'  convex,  but  not  properly  tumid.  Second  ra- 
dials much  smaller  than  the  first,  quadrangular  and  nearly 
twice  as  wide  as  long.  Third  radials  as  large  as  the  second, 
or  slightly  larger,  wider  than  long,  and  all  normally  pen- 
tagonal; each  supporting  on  each  of  its  superior  sloping  sides 
a  secondary  radial,  which  in  its  turn  bears  on  each  side  above 
two  l)rachial  pieces  in  direct  succession,  thus  making  four 
arm  openings  to  each  ray,  or  twenty  to  the  entire  series. 

—49 
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In  one  specimen,  however,  agreeing  exactly  in  other 
respects,  the  tliird  radials  in  the  anterior  and  one  in  the 
posterior  rays  is  immediately  succeeded  by  brachial  pieces 
without  any  further  bifurcations,  so  as  to  give  origin  to 
only  two  arms  to  each  of  these  rays;  but  this  is  almost  cer- 
tainly an  individual  abnormal  development. 

First  anal  plate  a  little  longer,  but  not  otherwise  differ- 
ing from  the  first  radials;  above  this  there  are  three  smaller 
pieces  in  the  next  range,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  still 
smaller  ones  in  the  third  range.  Tnterradial  pieces  one  to 
three  in  each  space,  the  first  being  one-third  to  one-half  as 
large  as  the  first  radials,  seven  to  nine  sided,  and  usually 
supporting  one  or  two  smaller  pieces  in  the  second  range 
above. 

Vault  convex,  and  composed  of  verj^  unequal,  irregular, 
moderately  convex  plates,  provided  with  a  tube  or  probos- 
cis of  moderate  thickness,  and  placed  generally  about  half 
way  between  the  middle  and  the  antil  side.  (Column  and 
arms  unknown.) 

Hight  to  base  of  proboscis,  about  0.58  inch ;  do.  to  arm 
openings,  0.33  inch;  breadth,  0.55  inch.  The  si)ecimen  pre- 
senting the  irregularity  mentioned  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  arms,  is  proportionally  wider  than  that  from  w  hich  tlie 
above  measurements  were  taken. 

This  little  species  is  apparently  nearer  7^.  clioj  Hall,  (sp.)?  than  to  any 
other  yet  described.  It«  base,  however,  is  much  less  thickened  and 
expanded  than  in  that  species,  and  its  bo<ly-i)late8  more  even  and  smooth- 
er ;  while  its  brachial  pieces  are  less  prominent,  so  as  to  give  its  body 
a  less  »prea<ling  appearance.  Judging  from  the  description,  the  B,  luuroy 
Hall,  (sp.),  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  like  our  species,  but  that  form 
must  be  more  depressed  and  proportionally  wider,  and  is  also  said  to 
have  the  arm  openings  directed  upward,  which  would  even  place  it  in  a 
difterent  section  of  the  genus. 

We  place  this  species  provisionally  in  the  UreUnocnnu^  group,  from 
it«  general  appearance,  as  we  have  not  seen  any  specimens  showing  the 
arms. 

Locality  mid  position — liOw^er  division   Burlington  group  of  Lower 
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Carboniferous,  at  Burliugtou,  Iowa.    No.  14  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  col- 
lection. 


Batocrinus  christyi,  Shumard's  sp. 

PI.  5,  FiK.  i. 
AeHnocrimm  ChrUtyU  Shumari).    Geol.  Survey  of  Mo.,  Part  2,  p.  191 ;  PL  a,  Fig.  3. 


Batocrinus  yerneuilianus,  Shum.  sp. 

PI.  4,  Figa.  3  and  4. 
Artinoerinites  ttmeuilianu*,  Siiumakd,  1855.    Geol.  Survey  of  Mo.,  Part  2,  p.  193 ;  PI.  a,  Fig.  1. 

(S}M>cliiien8  of  this  apocicH.  showing  stem,  proboscis  and  arms:    BurliDgton  limentono,  Sagetown  , 
Illinois,  and  niirliugtoii,  Iowa.) 


ClEKUfi  DORYCRINUS,  Rojmcr. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Illinois  we  distinctly  i-ecognized  the  Dorycrinus  group  as  forming  a  well 
defined  genus,  clearly  separated  from  Actinocrinm  (as  properly  restrict- 
ed), to  which  genus  they  have  generally  been  referred;  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  we  ha<l  never  seen  either  a  speciman  or  a  figure 
of  an  Amphoravrmm  showing  the  arms,  body  and  parts  connected  with 
the  opening  of  the  vault,  all  preserx^ed  together,  we  were  under  a  mis- 
apprehension in  regard  to  the  true  charaeters  of  that  group,  and  conse- 
quently placed  Dorycrinm  as  a  synonj^iu  under  it.  Recently,  however, 
we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  in  Mr.  WAcnsMurn's  extensive  col- 
lection beautiful  specimens  of  both  type«,  in  a  remarkably  fine  state  of 
l^reservatioii,  and  from  the^e  w^e  are  satisfied  that  a  systematic  classifi- 
cation of  the  Crinoidea  requires  these  two  groups  to  be  separate^l  as  dis- 
tinct genera. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  proi)er  to  remark  that  in  both  of  these 
groups  the  structure  of  the  bo<ly,  so  far  as  reganls  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  the  ])ieces  Inflow  the  arm-bases,  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  in  Act  inner  him.*  The  structure  of  the  parts  above,  however, 
is  very  dift'erent.  For  instance?,  in  Dorycrinus  the  oi)ening  of  the  vault 
is  never  at  the  end  of  a  more  or  less  prolonged  tube,  or  so-(!alIe<l  i>ro- 
boscis,  nor  even  in  tlie  slightest  degree  proboscidiform,  but  is  merely  a 
simple  aj)erture  penetrating  a  somewhat  tliickene<l  jjrotulM'rance,  and 
nearly  always  situated  and  opening  laterally.  The  vault  in  this  group 
is  generally  j)rovided  with  a  more  or  less  luominent  spine  over  each 


•  Vori/rrhni'i,  h«>w«vcr,  difiViK  fnmi  Artinncrinuit,  iu  having  the  Mfcoud  radial  piecett  Dearly  always 
i*liort  and  (jua<iiaugular,  instead  of  hexagonal. 
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ray  and  a  sixth  one  in  the  middle.  Sometimes  these  are  all,  or  in  part, 
merely  represented  by  nodes,  or  even  in  some  instances  nearly  obsolete, 
wliile  in  others  they  are  extravagantly  developed.  Again,  Dorycrinus 
differs  from  both  Actinoerinus  and  Amphoracrinna^  in  having,  so  far  as 
yet  known,  always  tico  arms  springing  directly  from  each  arm  opening^  and 
these  arms  always  simple.  Our  attention  was  first  called  to  this  by  Mr. 
Wachsmuth,  who  is  a  very  caretul  and  aceorate  observer,  and  we 
found  it  to  be  so  in  all  the  specimens  in  his  collection,  while  he  assures 
us  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  the  specimens  found  by  the  various  col- 
lectors at  Burlington,  as  well  as  all  of  those  he  has  yet  seen  from  other 
localities,  with  the  arms  attached.  Hence  in  all  of  the  si)ecies  of  this 
grou])  described  by  Prof.  H  axl  and  others,  where  the  number  of  arms  has 
been  given  merely  from  counting  the  arm  oi>enings — and  speciniens  of 
these  have  since  been  observed  with  the  arms  attached — their  number  is 
found  to  \ye  just  double  that  stated  in  the  descriptions.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that  in  this  group  the  body  plates  are  either  plane,  more  or  less 
tumid,  or  tuberculiform,  and  never  marked  with  proper  radiating  costa», 
as  we  often  see  in  Actinoerinus. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  descril>ed  species  belonging  to  this 
group,  all  of  which  are,  so  far  as  known,  exclusively  American  types, 
and  confined  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  viz :  Dorycrinus  Mis^issippi- 
ensiSj  Rcemer,  and  D.  Gouldi^\  1).  cornigerus,^  IK  divaricatuSj*  D.  trino- 
dusy  D.  quinquclobus^*  I).  symmetricuSj*  D.  des^ideratus,  D.  unispinus^* 
and  D.  subaculeatusj  Hall  (sp.),  all  of  which  were  described  by  Prof. 
Hall  under  the  name  Actinoerinus.  It  likewise  includes  D.  Missouri- 
ensis*  ( =Act.  Missouriensis,  Shumard, )  and  D.  unicornis*  ( z=Act.  uni- 
corniSjX  Owen  and  Shumanl,)  as  well  as  our  !>.  subturbinatusj*  originally 
described  as  an  Actinoerinus. 

It  might  at  a  first  glance  be  sup}>osed  also  to  include  Actinoerinus 
corniculus  and  A,  brevis  of  Hall,  but  these  fonns  (which  Mr.  Wachs- 
mi:th-s  collections  clearly  show  to  be  only  varieties  of  one  species) 
have  but  a  single  arm  from  each  ann  opening  (two  to  each  ray),  and 
these  arms,  with  the  proportional  stoutness,  general  structure,  and 
broad  pieces  at  their  bases,  of  Agaricocrinus.  Hence  this  si)ecies  can 
only  l)e  regarded  as  a  somewhat  aberrant  form  of  the  latter  genus. 


t  SpeoimenB  of  all  the  llp<^cies  markod  with  an  aHt^rink  hare  been  found  with  the  arms  attached,  and 
preaentinf;  the  charactere  mentioned  above.    The  anus  of  the  others  remain  unknown. 

\  The  propiwed  species  A.  tricornis  and  A.  pendens.  Hall,  are  bt^ieved  to  bo  only  varieties  of  twit- 
eornis  of  O.  and  S. 
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DoRYCRixus  CANALicri.ATUS,  M.  and  W. 

ri.  6.  ¥\)i.  4. 
Dorycrinuti  raiialiculntv*,  Mkrk  and  Wokihen.    rrocoeil.  Aciul.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila..  lt?69.  p.  166. 

Body  under  medium  size,  eup-sliaj)ed  below  the  arms, 
rather  rapidly  expanding  from  the  h)wer  margins  of  the 
first  radials  to  the  arm  bases.  Base  extremely  short,  its 
entire  hight  merely  consisting  of  the  thickness  of  the  plates, 
subliexagonal  in  outline,  with  small  lateral  notches  at  the 
sutures,  scarcely  projecting  l)elow  the  tirst  radial  and  first 
anal  piece  ;  fa(*et  for  the  attachment  of  the  column  occu- 
pying about  half  the  breadth  of  the  l)ase,  round  and  rather 
dee]>ly  impressed.  Eirst  radial  plates  al)out  once  and  a 
half  as  wide  as  high,  all  very  nearly  hexagonal,  there  being 
scarcely  any  perceptible  angle  at  the  middle  of  those  over 
the  sutures  of  the  base.  Second  radials  scarcelv  half  as 
large  as  the  iirst,  about  once  and  a  half  as  wide  as  long, 
and  presenting  the  usual  quadrangular  outline.  Third 
radials  a  little  wider  and  shorter  than  the  se(H)nd,  pentago- 
nal in  form,  and  bearing  on  their  ui)per  sloping  sides,  in 
the  posterior  rays,  two  slightly  smaller  secondary  radials, 
each  of  which  sui)p()rts  two  brachial  pieces,  thus  giving 
origin  to  four  arm  openings  to  each  of  these  two  rays; 
while  in  the  anterior  rav  one  side  of  the  third  radial  merelv 
bears  a  series  of  brachial  ])ieces  leading  to  an  arm,  and  its 
other  side  a  tertiary  radial,  sui)porting  two  l)rachial  pieces, 
thus  making  three  arms  to  this  ray.  In  both  anterior 
lateral  rays  each  third  radial  l)cars  on  ea(*Ji  side  two  l>ra- 
chial  pie<*es  in  direct  siu^cession,  making  only  two  arm 
oi)enings  to  each  of  these  rays,  or  fifteen  to  the  entire 
seri(\s.* 

Anal  pieces  about  eight,  billow  the  hori/<ni  of  thi)  arm 
openings;  first  <me  as  wide  as  the  first  radials,  and  a  little 
longer,  h(*ptagonal  in  form,  and  bearing  threi^  smaller  pieces 
in   the  second  rang(\  above  which   therc!  an^  five   smaller 


•SixtiM'n  Ih  )>rnl>ultlv  \Lv  nnnnnl  xumxhvr. 
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pieces  in  the  third  range,  connecting  with  otliers  extending 
np  to  the  opening  of  the  vault.  First  interradials  nearly 
half  a«  large  as  the  first  radials,  heptagonal  in  form,  and 
bearing  two  smaller  pieces  in  the  second  range,  above 
which  one  or  two  small  pieces  intervene  to  separate  the 
brachial  pieces,  and  connect  with  the  vault. 

Vault  about  two-thirds  as  high  above  the  arm  openings 
as  the  hight  of  the  body  below,  pro^ided  with  a  single, 
rather  pointed  and  prominent  central  node,  that  may  be  in 
some  instances  developed  into  a  short  spine.  Opening 
with  margins  a  little  projecting  and  situated  in  a  slightly 
impressed  area  above  the  horizon  of  the  arm  openings. 

Body  plates  convex,  separated  by  deeply  canaliculated 
sutures,  and  roughened  by  a  peculiar  shallow  pitting  over 
the  entire  surface,  but  which  is  larger  and  deeper  at  the 
edges  of  the  larger  plates,  to  wliicli  it  imparts  a  slightly 
crenate  appearance.  The  plates  of  the  vault  are  also 
defined  by  the  same  deeply  canaliculate  sutures,  and 
roughened  by  similar  pitting  to  that  on  the  body  plates, 
though  they  are  not  convex  like  the  latter. 

As  we  have  not  seen  the  arms  of  this  species  it  is  barely  ]>ossible 
that  it  may  be  more  proi>erly  an  aberrant  Agaricocrinus  than  a  true 
DorycHnn^t.  Its  arm  ba^es,  however,  or  rather  the  brachial  pieces, 
have  not  the  breadtli  and  stoiitne^ss  seen  even  in  tlie  most  aberrant  spe- 
cies of  the  former  gioup,  such  as  Agar,  corniculu^  (=  Act,  corniculus^ 
Hall),  and  from  their  appearance  there  is  little  room  for  doubting  that 
it  had  two  slender  arms  from  each  arm  opening,  instead  of  a  single 
stout  one  as  in  AgarkocnnvJt,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  never  has 
more  than  three  arm  openings  to  each  i)osterior  ray,  and  two  or  three 
to  each  of  the  others.  It  is  tlie  only  spccii^s  we  have  ever  seen  of  the 
Dorycnnm  |2;roup  with  the  peculiar  sculpturing  of  its  body  plates 
already  mentioned.  This  sculpturing,  however,  is  very  different  from 
that  seen  on  Agaricocrinus  corniculns^  which  the  species  most  nearly 
resembles  in  several  respects,  being  a  peculiar  pitting  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  each  individual  plate,  with  a  few  larger  marginal  indentations. 
It«  greater  niunber  of  arm  openings  (four  to  e^ich  posterior  ray,  and 
three  to  the  anterior  one,  instead  of  two  to  each  all  around),  would 
alone  at  once  distinguish  it  from  that  species,  even  in  specimens  with- 
out the  arms. 
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IioctiUty  and  position — Lower  bed  of  Burlington  Limestone,  Burling- 
ton, Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  No.  150  of  Mr.  Waghsmutu's  col- 
lection. 

DoRYGRiNUS  UNICORNIS,  O.  and  S.,  sp. 

PL  6,  I-Mg.  2. 

AeHnoerinut  unicomU,  Owkn  and  Sih'makd,  18riO.    Jour.  Ac«d.  Nat.  Sci.,  PhiU.,  VoL  3.  iie\r  series, 

p.  67.    (leol,  Kcp.  Iowa,  Wis.  and  Minn.,  p.  593.    PI.  5  A,  fig.  IS. 

(Burlington  Limestone,  Burlington,  Iowa.    Mr.  Wacuhmutii's  collection.) 


DoRYCRiNUs  R(i:mp:ri,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  10,  Fig.  3. 
Iknyerinus  JRfenieri,  Meek  and  Wokthex.    I*roc«ed.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.,  Plilla.,  1868,  p.  346. 

Body  somewhat  nm-shaped,  being  obconical  below  tlio 
anns  to  tlie  truni^ated  base,  and  moderately  prominent 
above,  the  vanlt  forming  rather  more  than  one-third  of 
the  entire  hight ;  greatest  breadth  at  the  arm-bases.  BaflO 
truncated  and  somewhat  concave  below,  about  twice  as 
wdde  as  high,  slightly  expanded  and  a  little  angular  below, 
with  broad,  rather  shallow  not(*hes  at  the  sutures.  First 
radial  pieces  about  twice  and  a  half  as  wide  as  high,  two 
heptagonal  and  three  hexagonal,  ejich  one  swelling  out  so 
as  to  fonn  a  moderately  prominent,  rather  obtuse,  trans- 
versely elongated  node.  Second  radials  one-third  to  nearly 
one-half  as  long  as  the  first,  (juadrangular,  a  little  wider 
than  long,  and  more  or  less  tumid.  Third  radials  rather 
larger  than  the  second,  widi^r  than  long,  pentagonal,  hex- 
agonal and  heptagonal ;  each  one  supporting  on  each  of  its 
superior  sh)ping  sides  a  pentagcmal  secondary  radial,  of 
rather  smaller  size,  each  of  which  in  the  posterior  rays  sup- 
ports in  its  turn,  on  each  side  al)ove,  one,  or  sometimes 
two  brachial  pie(*es,  making  four  arm  openings  to  each  of 
these  rays.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  also  in  the  right 
lateral  ray,  while  one  of  the  secondary  radials,  in  the  sp<*ci- 
men  studied,  appc^ars  to  l)e  merely  truncated,  so  as  to  sup- 
port (perhaps  abnoiomilly)  only  one  brachial  piece,  thus 
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making  only  three  arm  opening8  to  this  rav.  The  bracliial 
and  secondary  radial  pieces  of  the  anterior  ray  are  broken 
away  in  the  specimen,  l)ut  it  is  probable  there  were  four 
arm  openings  in  this  ray.  If  so  there  would  be  nineteen 
arm  openings  (probably  normally  twenty)  in  the  entire 
series,  and  thirty-eight  to  forty  arms,  counting  two  t<)  each 
opening. 

.First  anal  i>iece  of  the  same  size  and  fonn  as  the  lirst 
radials,  .and,  like  them,  swelling  out  into  a  transversely 
elongated  node.  Above  this  there  are  two  heptagonal  and 
one  apparently  liexagonal  rather  tumid  pieces  in  the  second 
range,  and  above  the  latter  several  other  pieces  extending 
up  between  the  arm-bases,  so  as  to  connect  with  a  series  of 
piecres  forming  a  thickened  protuberance  rising  even  slight- 
ly higher  than  the  summit  of  the  vault,  and  jiierced  by  the 
anal  opening,  which  is  situated  consideral)ly  above  the  hori- 
zon of  the  ann-bases,  but  still  directed  laterally.  Intei'ra- 
dial  pieces,  three  to  each  area,  the  tirst  being  about  half  as 
large  as  the  subradials,  heptagonal  or  octagonal,  and  sup- 
porting two  somewhat  elongated,  irregularly  formed  i>ieces, 
that  are  scarcelv  convex,  and  connect  bv  their  narrow 
upper  ends  with  vault  pieces  al)ove.  Vault  somewhat 
rounded,  with  lateral  spines  very  short,  or  merely  having 
the  fonn  of  rather  prominent  conical  nodes;  central  piece 
somewhat  tumid,  but  not  even  conical.  Anns  and  column 
unknown. 

Kamed  in  honor  of  Dr.  F.  Rcemkk,  the  ftmnder  of  the 
genus  Dorycrinnn. 

Hight  of  body  to  top  of  vault,  1.40  inches;  do.  to  top  of 
anal  protuberance,  1.45  inch;  breadth  at  ann-bases,  1.30 

inch;  breadth  of  base,  0.55  inch. 

■ 

Tliis  species  is  perliaps  more  nearly  allied  to  1).  Mmourienf^lsj  Sbu- 
mard  (sp.),  than  to  any  other  yet  known.  It  will  Ix;  readily  distin- 
guishe«l,  however,  by  several  well  marked  charai^ters.  In  the  first 
place,  its  base  is  not  thickened  and  expanded  as  in  that  species.  A|rain, 
it^4  vault  is  not  so  flattened  on  top,  nor  the  spines,  or  tumid  pieces  over 
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the  mys,  near  so  lar^e.  Tii  tlie  MmouriemiM  the  hitter  character  is  so 
strongly  marked  as  to  i)laee  the  widest  part  of  the  body  above  the  arm- 
bases,  which  conscMiuently  have  the  api)earance  of  being  attached  half 
way  down  the  sides  of  the  body,  while  in  the  species  under  (X)nsidera- 
tion  the  body  is  distinctly  wider  at  the  arm-base  than  above.  Our 
species  has  also  seven  or  eight  arras  more  than  Dr.  8iium:ard\s. 

Those  who  prefer  to  view  the  Dorycrinu^  group  as  only  a  section  of 
Actinoennus  will,  we  hope,  at  least  write  the  name  of  this  species  Ac- 
tinocrinuH  (DoryerinuH)  Rcemeri, 

Locality  (uid  position — Upper  part  of  the  Burlington  beds  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series,  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  No.  127  of  Mr. 
WACHS^njTH's  collection. 


DORYCRINUS  QUI^^QUKLOBUS,  VUr.  TXTERMEDIUS. 

1*1.  10.  Fij?.  4. 

1h>rytT\nu*  ijuinijuelobint,  var.  intfnnfdiin»,  Mfkk  :iud  Woui'HKV.    Pn)cc*Ml.  Acad.  Xat.  Sei..  Pbila., 
186^,  p.  'MG. 

On  comparing  this  form  with  the  tyi)ical  specimen  of  J),  quinquelobm 
(=zActinocri»HS  quinquelobuK,  ITall,  Sui)p.  Iowa  (icol.  Report,  Vol.  I, 
p.  15,)  we  fi!id  that  it  agrees  very  (rlosel^'  in  the  structure  of  its  body, 
as  well  as  in  the  number  of  arm  openings  in  each  ray  (that  is,  fo!ir  to 
the  anterior  and  each  posterior  i-ay  and  two  in  each  of  the  lateral  rays), 
but  at  the  same  time  it  presents  some  other  differences,  that  we  suspect 
may  be  even  of  specific  importance.  In  the  first  place  it  is  larger  and 
more  robust,  and  has  a  proportionally  smaller  base,  and  rather  dis- 
tinctly tumid,  instead  of  even  body  plates,  while  its  interradial  and 
anal  spaces  are  not  near  so  deei)ly  excavated  between  the  arm-bases  as 
in  the  tyi>e  of  quinquelohuH,  Its  thinl  radial  pieces  also  differ  in  form, 
being  so  narrow  in  all  the  rays  as  to  let  the  secondary  i-ailials  come  in 
contact  with  the  first  interradial  and  the  second  range  of  anal  ])iec4?s, 
instead  of  extending  around  so  far  laterally  as  to  separate  these  i)ieces. 
Its  vault  is  likewise  more  fiattened  on  top. 

In  the  typical  specimen  of  i>.  qtiinquelobm  tlie  spines  of  the  vault 
have  all  been  accidentally  removed,  but  in  the  form  under  cynsidem- 
tion  they  seem  to  have  l)een  short  and  stout,  though  their  entire  length 
is  not  known,  as  they  were  apparently  broken  oft*  during  the  life  of  the 
animal,  since  they  each  have  the  broken  end  somewhat  rounded  and 
indented  in  the  middle.  In  size  and  geneml  a]>pearance  it  is  more  like 
IJ.  ^fif(siHsip])i^niiis  of  Kmner,  butit  dittV^rs  in  having  rather  more  tumid 
iKxiy  plates,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  the  arm  openings,  that  species 
having  four  of  these  openings  to  each  ray  all  around.  It  also  has  a 
more  pi*otuberant  anal  opening,  and  pi-obably  had  mu<;h  shorter  vault 
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spines.  It  therefore  seems  to  l)e  somewhat  intermediato  lH?t\veen  the 
D.  MiHsiHHi2>ineim(t  and  i>.  qnUuiuelohm^  bnt  is  ])rol)al)ly  distinct  8i>et*itt- 
callj'  from  them  both.  As  we  have  but  a  single  specimen,  however,  of 
it,  and  the  typical  specimen  of  i>.  quimiuelohm  for  comparison,  we  pre- 
fer to  place  it  for  the  jn-esent  as  a  variety  of  that  siM?cie«,  under  the 
name  intermediwi.  and  if  it  should  hereafter  be  found  that  the  differ- 
ences  we  have  pointed  (mt  are  constant,  it  can  take  the  name  by  which 
we  have  proi>osed  to  distinguish  it  as  a  variety,  as  a  specific  name. 

Loealify  and  position — Upper  i)art  of  tlie  Burlington  division  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series,  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  No.  164  of  Mr. 
Wachsmuth's  collection. 


Genus  AMPHOKACRIXUS,  Austin. 

As  akeady  stated,  this  group  agrees  with  AvtinovrimiH  in  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  cx>mposing  the  under  side  of  the  lK)dy,  an 
well  as  in  having  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  arm  bases  forming  five  pro- 
jecting lobes,  distinctly  separated  from  each  other  by  the  anal  and 
inteiTadial  sinuses.  It  difl'ers  from  them  both,  however,  in  the  stnic 
ture  of  the  parts  above,  as  well  as  in  ha\ing  the  body  genei'ally  more 
depressed  or  even  flat  below,  and  the  vault  pix)iK)rtionally  more  ventii- 
cose,  while  its  second  radial  pie<?es  aiemore  genemlly  hexagonal  than 
in  Doryci'imis.  From  the  latter  it  also  difl'ers  in  having  the  oi>eniug  of 
the  vault  more  or  less  pi-oboscidifonn,*  and  placed  nearly  halfway 
between  the  middle  and  the  anal  side,  instead  of  being  a  simple  gen- 
erally lateral  aperture,  penetrating  laterally  a  mei^ely  thickened  pro- 
tuberance. The  proboscidiform  extension  of  its  vault,  however,  is 
never  so  long  and  slender  as  we  usually  see  in  AcHnovrinnSj  and  also 
often  differs  in  being  crowned  with  small  s])ines  suiTounding  the  very 
small  terminal  ai)ei'ture,  which  seems  always  to  open  upward.  As  in 
J)oryvriinnty  the  vault  is  generally  more  or  less  spiniferous,  though 
the  spines  are  diff*erently  arranged,  and,  as  far  as  yet  known,  never  so 
extravagantly-  develoi)ed  as  we  sometimes  sc*e  them  in  that  gioup. 
Some  of  the  species  are  known  to  have  one  of  the  vault  pieces  over 
each  ray  more  or  less  protuberant,  and  it  may  be  the  case  that  species 
existed  in  whi(;h  those  were  developed  into  s])ines,  somewhat  vw 
in  Dorycrinuny  though  we  are  not  aware  that  any  such  have  yet  been 


*  In  all  the  foroi^a  8])cciinei)8  of  the  tjiiu-jil  Hpec-ioM  uf  Ainphorarriniu  that  we  have  rood,  only  the 
brokr.ii  base  of  thin  Hhort  prol)Oi»ciB  ntniaiiitt :  uiul  thiH  uIho  hutiiih  to  luivf  bertii  the  oaae  with  nearly'  all 
those  from  which  the  ]iiibli>lu'<l  tiguri'8,  which  wo  havo  hml  nii  oititortiinitj'  to  exaiuiiio,  were  (bnwn. 
CuMUKULANi),  however,  has  jpven  a  figure  in  hiH  Keliquie  CouHcrvnUv  ( PI.  C).  apparently  of  the  typical 
Apecies  amphora,  with  the  Hhuil,  oblique  proboecin  wt^ll  preserved.  This  will  be  seen  to  difler  ma- 
terially from  the  merely  slightly  protuberant  thickening  in  which  the  opening  in  Dttrtjcrinxis  is  sit- 
UHteil. 
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found.  Near  tlie  iniddlo  of  the  vault  tliei-e  is  also  a  large  tumid  piece, 
aonietiines  developed  into  a  sliort  spine,  while  around  the  anterior  side 
of  this  four  or  t\\x'  similar  piews  are  semi-circidarly  aiTan^^ed,  which 
also  often  l)eoome  well  developed  S])ine8. 

We  have  never  seen  any  figures  or  speeiuiens  of  the  European  typical 
sjiecies  of  Amphoracrhma  showing  the  arms,  but  there  an.»  in  Mr. 
WAcmsMTTn's  (collection  several  beautiful  siKJcimens,  found  at  Bur- 
lington, agreeing  exactly  in  all  other  characters  (not  merely  siwcitic) 
with  the  tyi)e8  of  the  genus,  in  which  the  arms  are  perfectly  pi*eserved. 
In  these  we  observe  marked  differences,  both  from  Dorycrinujf  and  Ae- 
tinocrinua.  For  instance,  in  Amphoraerinun  diver  gens  f=Actinocrinm 
d  i  verge  if  ft  ^  Hall),  the  arms,  although  bifurcating  so  often  as  to  form  alto- 
gether about  Jifty -three  or  more  divisions^  are  each,  as  well  as  each  of 
these  divisions,  composed  of  a  double  series  of  very  short  alternating 
l^ieces  aU  the  tray  doicn^  even  below  all  the  bifurcations  to  their  very  ba-ses^ 
with  the  exception  of  one  to  two  or  thi-ee  simple  brachial  jneces,  at  the 
origin  of  each  main  arm  on  the  last  primary  or  secondary  radials. 

The  structure  of  the  arms,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  same  as  in  Saecocri- 
vus  (an  otherwise  different  type),  but  widely  different  from  what  wo 
see  in  Actinoerinus^  in  which  the  arms  are  always  composed  of  a  single 
series  of  pieces  Maw  such  bifuntiitions  as  take  place.  It  is  also  even 
more  decidedly  different  from  that  of  Dorycrinu^^  in  which  the  arms 
not  only  never  bifurcate  in  any  of  the  species  in  which  they  are  known, 
but  are  also  arranged  so  that  two  of  them  spring  directly  from  each 
arm  opening  without  imparting  to  the  l>ra<5hial  piece  on  which  they  rest 
the  usual  form  of  an  axillary  piece. 

In  one  species,  how^ever,  ( Actinoerinus  spinobrachiatus^  Hall),  having 
appan^ntly  all  the  other  characters  of  A nqphoraer in usy  the  arms  do  not 
bifurcate  after  their  origin  on  the  axillary  secondary  radial  pieces.  It 
seems,  therefore,  probable  that  there  are  some  8i)e<5ies  of  this  group 
with  simple  arms,  and  otlu^rs  that  have  them  more  or  less  frecpuMitly 
bifurcating.  The  pi-obability  is,  however,  that  in  all  cases  when  they 
do  bifurcate,  that  they  are  e<iually  com|)os(^d  of  a  double  series  of  small 
alternating  pieces  belotr  the  bifurcations  as  well  as  al)ove,  the  same  as 
in  the  spe<rie^  divergens.  Whether  we  include  such  species  as  the  spina- 
hraehiatusj  however,  with  merely  simple  arms^  com])osed  like  the  others, 
of  a  doubh*.  series  of  alternating  piece.s  throughout  their  entire  length, 
as  a  si^parate  s4»ction  of  Amphoracrinux^  or  view  them  as  forming  a  dis- 
tinct group,  they  need  not  for  a  moment  l)e  C4>nfoun<le4l  ^^ith  J>ot*ycrinus, 
from  which  they  not  only  differ  in  form,  surface*  markings,  o|HMnng  of 
the  vault,  etc.,  but  also  in  never  having  two  arms  springing  directly 
from  ea<'h  arm  opening. 

In  all  tlie  sin^cics  of  Amphoravrinns  known  to  us,  either  foreign  or 
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ADiericftii,  it  is  also  worthy  of  uote  that  the  surface  of  the  body  plates 
is  never  oruaineiited  with  proper  radiating  coiittfi,  such  as  we  often  see 
iu  Actinoerhiiis  and  other  allied  tjpes,  nor  yet  smooth,  or  properly 
tul>ercullform,  as  in  Dorycrimis,  but  always  presents  a  peculiar  ver- 
micular style  of  sculpturing  or  corrugation  difficult  to  describe,  but  very 
characteristic  and  easilj'  recognized  again  after  being  once  obser\'ed. 

To  this  group  Mr.  Waciismutc  lias  in  MS.  correctly  referred  the  fol- 
lowing American  species,  viz:  Aviphoracrimia  divergent,  A, planobasalis, 
A.  »piaobrachintu)i  J  and  A.  infiatvs,  descril>ed  by  Prof.  Hai.l  under 
ActinoerinHs ;  also  Actinocfinus  qvadnnpinus,  Whitfi;  all  fix>m  the  lower 
division  of  the  Burlington  l>ett)i. 


Amphoracrisus  divergexs,  Hall  (sp.) 

PI.  S,  Fig.  6. 
(PnKf(4.  Artd.  NbI.  Sri..  Fhila.,  I»t6§,  ]i.  Ml<.) 
Artinoerin^ia  dirtrgfnt^  Hftll.    Supp.  lavm  RepiiTt,  p.  3li,  1^60. 

This  si>ecies  was  apparently  described  by  Pi-of.  Hall  from  imperfect 
speciineuR,  showing  oidy  a  few  of  the  lower  bifurcations  of  the  arms, 
since  he  thought  it  probably  had  only  twenty-two  arms,  while  perfect 
specimens  in  Mr,  Wacusmuth'h  collection  show  that  they  coutinued 
bifurcating  further  up,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  number  about  fifty-three 
or  more,  as  already  stated  in  another  place. 

Amongst  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  specimens  there  is  ono  (No.  136)  with 
anns,  l>ody,  vault  and  proboscis  all  in  a  remarkably  fine  state  of  pre- 
servation,  which  apjwars  to  agree  very  closely  with  the  A.  divergent  in 
most  of  its  characters,  and  yet  differs  in  several  respects.  It  has  very 
nearly  the  same  number  of  ultimate  divisions  in  the  entire  series  of 
arms,  though  there  are  ditferences  in  the  details  of  their  mode  of  divi- 
sions, so  that  the  number  of  arms  in  any  one  of  the  rays  is  dilTerent 
from  what  we  see  in  the  corresponding  ray  of  A.  dirergettn.  In  each  of 
its  posterior  rays  there  are,  as  near  as  can  be  made  out,  thirteen  to 
fifteeu  arms ;  in  one  of  the  lateral  rays  anil  the  anterior  one,  each  eight, 
and  the  other  lateral  one  eleven  or  twelve.  Its  ventral  tube  (proboscis) 
ia  rather  stout,  about  one  inch  in  length,  and  crowned  by  some  six  or 
seven  small  unequal  spines,  subspirally  an-anged.  At  the  anterior  side 
of  the  base  of  the  proboscis,  and  nearly  at  the  center  of  the  vault,  there 
is  a  large  tumid  piece,  and  on  each  side  of  this  a  spine  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  directed  obliquely  outward,  upward  and 
forward,  and  in  front  of  these  two  other  prominent  or  subspiniform 
pieces.  In  the  typical  A.  divergens,  these  two  anterior  lateral  larger 
spines  etuih  bifurcate,  while  in  the  specimen  under  consideration   they 
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are  mnple.  The  usual  vermicular  markings  of  the  bocly  plates  in  the 
Rpecimen  are  well  define<l,  and  on  the  upper  anal  and  vault  pieces,  as 
well  as  on  those  comjiosing  the  proboscis,  and  even  on  the  spines,  the 
whole  surface  of  which  is  occupie<l  by  rather  coarse  granules.  As  in 
the  other  si)ecies  of  this  group,  the  arms  of  which  are  known,  they  ex- 
tend at  their  bases,  first  horizontally  outward,  or  even  a  little  downward, 
and  then  curve  upward. 

It  is  probable  that  this  specimen,  with  simple  instead  of  bifurcating 
vault  spines,  and  somewhat  ditferently  divided  arms,  may  be  specifically 
distinct  from  the  -.4.  divergent.  If  so,  we  would  propose  to  call  it  Ampho- 
racrinns  multiramosus. 


Amphoracri^ts?  rpixobrachiatus,  Hall  (sp). 

PI.  6.  Fig.  5. 
Actinncrinv*  tpiiwhrachiafut.  Hall.  It^fiO.    Supp.  Geol.  of  Iowa,  p.  ft. 

(Burlington  Limeetone,  Burlington,  Iowa.    Mr.  Wachsmutii's  collection.) 

GEifus  GILBERTSOCRIXUS,  Phillips. 
Subge:nus  Goniasteuoidocrixus,  Lj^on  &  Ca^seday,  1859. 

Syn.  Trematoerinus^  Hall,  1860. 

GONIA8TEROII>OCKINUS  TENUTRADIATU8,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  11,  Fig.  1. 
Qonitufteroiditcrmn*  tenuiradiatwi,  MCKK  and  WoKTliEX.    Proceed.  Acad.  Kat  Sci.,  Philo.,  ie69,  p.  75. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  species  we  have  seen  is  too 
much  crushed  to  admit  of  a  detailed  description  of  the 
structure  of  its  body.  It  evidently  attained  a  medium 
size,  however,  and  has  unusually  long,  slender,  pseudo- 
brachial  appendages,  or  false  arms;  wlrile  its  suhradial 
pieces  are  produced  into  short,  pointed  spines.  Its  false 
arms  are  each  composed,  near  the  body,  of  a  double  series 
of  alternating  semi-ellii)tic  pieces,  which  are  joined  together 
by  their  straight  sides,  and  each  pierced  by  a  small  central 
canal.  At  a  distance  of  about  three  or  four  pairs  of  these 
pieces  from  the  body,  each  series  of  pieces  diverges  from  the 
other  at  an  angle  of  about  fifty  degrees,  thus  forming  two 
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very  long,  slender,  rounded,  gradually  tapering  branches, 
composed  each  of  a  single  series  of  round  pieces,  generally 
less  than  twice  as  wide  as  long,  with  a  small  central  canal. 
These  pieces  have  their  articulating  surfp,ces  radiately 
striated,  and  could  not  be  in  any  way  distinguished  from 
the  joints  of  the  coluftm  of  many  crinoids,  if  found  de- 
tached. 

From  Prof.  Hall's  species  typus^  (which  also  belongs  to  the  section 
of  the  genus  with  the  pseudo-brachial  appendages  composed,  near  the 
body,  of  a  double  alternating  series  of  piece^s,  and  bifurcating  farther 
out  into  two  rounded  branches,  composed  each  of  a  single  range  of 
pieces  pierced  by  a  small  central  canal),  the  species  under  considera- 
tion will  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  much  longer  and  more  slender 
pseudo-brachial  appendages,  which  have  their  pieces  merely  roiuidcd 
and  finely  granular,  instead  of  being  each  provided  with  a  row  of  small 
tubercles  around  the  middle.  From  O.  tvberculosus,  Hall,  (sp.),  which, 
if  correctly  identified  among  the  specimens  before  us,  ha«  its  pseudo- 
brachial  appendages  constructed,  at  the  base  at  least,  in  the  same  way, 
it  will  be  distinguished  by  having  its  subradial  pieces  produced  into 
short  pointed  spines,  instead  of  being  merely  tuberculitbrm.  The  same 
character,  as  well  as  its  larger  size,  and  more  robust  appearance,  will 
also  distinguish  it  from  our  O.  fiscellus  and  O.  reticulataSj  Hall,  (sp.) 

The  specimen  is  too  jnuch  crushed  to  afford  measurements  of  the 
iKKiy;  but  the  false  arms  measure  0.60  inch  from  the  body  out  to  the 
point  of  bifurcation,  and  0.35  inch  in  breadth.  Each  of  the  branches 
n^ar  the  point  of  bifurcation  measures  only  0.18  inch  in  thickness, 
while  one  of  them  can  be  traced  to  a  length  of  2  inches,  where  it  is 
broken  off,  and  measures  0.13  inches  in  thickness,  the  whole  length  of 
each  branch  being  probably  not  less  than  three  inches. 

Locality  and  position — Lower  division  of  the  Burlington  group,  Bur- 
lington, Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  No.  308  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth's 
collection. 


*  As  this  species  is  neither  the  type  of  the  genus  OUbertsoerinxu  nor  of  the  sub-genus  Oonituter- 
oidoerinut,  the  name  typus  can  only  nerve  to  confuse  and  mislead  the  student  in  regard  to  the  history 
and  synonymy  of  the  genus,  wad  hence  ought  to  be  changed. 
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(lOXTASTERorDOCRiNus  OBOVATUS,  M.  and  W. 

PL  4.  JMfi.  6. 
GoniasteroidocrinuH  oboratiut,  Meek  juid  Worthex.    Procooil.  Acnil.  Nat.  S«i.,  Thila.,  1869,  p.  76. 

Body  rather  large,  truiicat()-o])ovate,  being  narrow  below, 
with  convex  sides,  and  truncated  above;  hight  a  little 
greater  than  the  breadth.  Base  small,  and  very  deeply  con- 
cave; basal  pieces  entirely  within  the  concavity  of  the 
under  sides,  and  hidden  by  the  column,  when  it  is  attached; 
apparently  completely  inverted  by  the  pushing  in,  a^^  it 
were,  of  the  column,  around  whi(*h  they  are  folded  down 
with  their  outer  sides  inward,  while  their  edges  that  join  to 
the  subradials  are  turned  downward.  Subradials  of  mod- 
erate size,  very  tumid  or  tul)erculiform,  but  not  pointed ; 
curving  into  the  concavity  l>elow,  and  upward  at  the  outer 
ends,  while  their  tumid  central  jiart  forms  the  base  upon 
which  the  body  stands  when  i)la(*cd  upon  a  plane  surface ; 
all  heptagonal  in  form,  if  we  count  an  o])tuse  angle  at  the 
middle  of  the  ])ase  of  each.  First  radial  piec(^s  about  iis 
large  as  the  subradials,  tumid,  and  of  nearly  equal  length 
and  breadth;  all  heptagonal  in  outline.  8e(*ond  radial 
pieces  generally  smalh>r  than  the  first,  and  proportionally 
a  little  narrower,  ratlun-  tumid,  and  all  hexagonal  in  form. 
Third  radial  pieces  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  second,  or 
sonu^times  slightly  larg(>r,  e<|ually  convex,  pentagonal  or 
hexagcmal  in  outline,  and  each  supporting  on  their  superior 
sloping  sidc^s,  convex  s(MM)ndarv  radials,  tlic^  si^cond  of  whi(*h 
is  sinuous  al)ove,  so  as  to  form  the  under  side  of  the  open- 
ings to  which  the  pc^ndant  true  arms  connect,  whiles  on 
their  outer  sloping  sides  they  connect  with  a  series  of  small 
l)ieces,  which  uniti^  with  otlu^rs  (^oming  in  llu*  same  way 
from  llie  adjac(>nl  ray,  so  as  to  form  thc^  und(^r  sid<*  of  tlie 
base  <)f  i\w  false  arms  owr  ea(*h  intcMTadial  and  anal 
space. 

Anal    and    interradial    arenas    of    an    oval    outline,    and 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  eac^h  otlu^r,  each  occupiiul  by 
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twelve  to  fourteen  more  or  less  convex,  or  tumid  pieces, 
the  first  of  which  is  hexagonal,  about  as  large  as  the  second 
radials,  and  rests  as  usual  on  the  upper  truncated  side  of  a 
subradial;  above  these  there  are  usually  three  arching 
ranges  of  three  each,  and  three  or  four  other  pieces  still 
farther  up,  more  or  less  irregularly  arranged. 

Vault  flat,  not  quite  equaling  the  greater  breadth  of  the 
body  below,  and  composed  of  irregular  tumid  pieces,  gen- 
erally of  rather  small  but  unequal  sizes,  with  a  more  or 
less  marked  depression  opposite  each  false  arm  ;  opening, 
apparently  nearly  central.  False  arms  composed  at  their 
bases  of  four  rows  of  small  pieces  above,  and  two  below, 
arranged  so  as  to  enclose  two  distinct  canals  which  do  not 
pierce  any  of  the  pieces  themselves. 

Surface  very  finely  granular.  Impressions  at  the  corners 
of  the  plates  also  sometimes  cause  the  appearance  of  a  ten- 
dency to  form  a  short  obtuse  radiating  rib  at  each  side  of 
some  of  the  plates,  but  this  character  is  too  faintly  marked 
to  attract  attention. 

Hight  of  body,  about  1.70  inch;  breadth,  1.60  inch. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  this  species  is  it«  rather  obovate  form, 
produced  by  the  narrowness  of  its  lower  part  and  its  convex  sides,  and 
slight  contraction  near  the  top.  The  narrowness  of  its  lower  part  re- 
sults from  the  small  size  of  its  basal,  subradial,  and  first  radial  pieces. 
The  deeply  sunken  character  of  its  base  also  contributes  to  the  same 
result,  as  it  is  not  near  so  wide  as  it  would  be  if  its  pieces  extended  out 
horizontally  from  the  column,  instead  of  being  folded  down  with  their 
backs  against  it.  It  seems  to  resemble  O.  tuberculmu^j  Hall  (sp.),  more 
nearly  in  general  appe^arance  than  any  other  species  known  to  us,  but 
will  be  readily  distinguished,  not  only  by  its  different  form,  but  by  the 
proportionally  smaller  size  of  its  ba^al,  subradial,  and  first  radial  pieces, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  structure  of  it«  false  arms,  which  are 
each  composed  at  the  base  of  six  ranges  of  pieces,  instead  of  only 
two. 

Locality  and  position — Upper  division,  Burlington  group,  Burlington, 
Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  No.  379  of  Mr.  Wachshuth's  collec- 
tion. 
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Genus  MEGISTOCIUXUS,  O.  and  S.,  1850. 

Proccea.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci..  PLila,,  1869,  p.  163. 

The  type  upon  wliicli  this  ^enus  was  founded  (J/.  Evatisii,  O.  and  S.*) 
lias  a  short,  broad,  cui)-.shaped  body,  with  a  depressed  vault,  ayd  sides 
moderately  expanded  above,  and  rounded  under  below  to  the  flat, 
auchylosed  base,  wliich  is  usually  a  little  impresscul,  or  less  prominent 
than  tlie  first  radial  and  first  anal  piece.s,  extending  horizontally  out- 
war<l  all  around  it  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  under  side.  In  some 
S]>ecies  the  base  is  not  properly  impressed,  thouj^h  it  can  rarely  be  said 
to  ])rojeet  beyond  the  surrounding  next  range  of  pieces.  The  body 
plates  are  moderately  thick,  and  separated  by  well  defined  or  rather 
deep  sutures,  so  as  to  present  a  more  or  less  convex  surface,  without 
sculpturing  or  radiating  costie,  though  there  are  rarely  small  indenta- 
tions at  the  corners  of  some  of  the  plates. 

The  nearly  or  <iuite  fiat  vault  is  composcMl  of  unequal,  irregular,  more 
or  less  tumid  or  convex  pieces  of  moderate  size,  the  middle  one  some- 
times rising  into  a  prominent,  rather  pointed  node,  that  may  be  in  some 
cases  even  developed  into  a  short  sj)ine.  The  opening  is  decidedly  lat- 
eral, often  penetrating  the  anal  side  heloic  the  horizon  of  the  arm-bases; 
sometimes  it  is  on  the  same  horizon  as  the  arm  oi)enings,  or  rarely 
slightly  above  them.  It  is  never  situated  in  a  thickened  protuberan<*c, 
however,  as  in  DorycnnuH  and  A(jaricocrinu4fy  but  always  shows  thin, 
broken,  abruptly  projecting  edges,  as  if,  when  entire,  it  had  been  j)ro- 
duced  into  a  short,  slender  tube,  or  so-called  proboscis,  projecrting  out 
horizontally  backward. 

In  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  jneces  composing  the  walls  of 
the  body  up  to  the  third  radial  pieces,  inclusive,  this  genus  i)rcsents  no 
essential  difierences  from  Aetinocrinuif,  with  which  it  also  agrees  in 
having  the  arm-bases  more  or  less  grouped,  or  separated  by  interradial 
and  anal  spaces,  and  never  forming  a  continuous  seri(»s  all  arouiul,  as 
in  Jiati>crl})U^Sj\  nor  an  expandt»d  disc,  as  in  Strotocrimts,  It  not  only 
ditt'ers  from  Acfinocrhnis  proi)er,  however,  in  general  physiognomy  and 
the  nature  and  position  of  the  opening,  but  particularly  in  having  its 
arms  each  (!omi)osed  of  a  double  series  of  alternating  jneces  behw  all 
the  bi/urcationti^  as  in  Amphoracrhimj  from  which,  however,  it  ditters 
widely  in  other  respects.  The  i)eculiarity  of  having  the  arms  each  com- 
posed of  a  double  series  of  alternating  pieces  heloic  as  well  as  above  the 
bifurcations,  is  not  only  continued  down  to  the  body,  but  in  some  species 

*  0\vF.s'*i  (jrol.  llrport.  WirtconHiii,  Towa  and  Miiiu»'HJ»ta.  pi.  r.  a,  f\ii.  3. 

1  Wo  caniiol  l)i>li(>vc  that  tlioHo  rciiuirkaldi)  tniiK'at«*d  luruiH,  with  arni-h;iM<*H  in  c(iiila«'t  all  amund, 
and  an  <T<M«t  Miilx-ontral  proboHciH,  such  lut  M.  npinoKtut,  (»f  Lyon  (PnKMjed.  Acad.  Nat.  S4'i.,  Phila.,  liWl, 
pi.  4,  Ag,  7.)  roally  Iwlon^;  U>  MegiMtocnnuH. 
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each  division  of  the  rays  included  a8  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  l>od3'  has 
the  same  structure  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  way  dow^n  the  side,  to  within 
one  or  two  pieces  of  the  third  priniarj'^  radials. 

The  six  or  seven  known  true  typical  species  of  this  p^enus  form  so 
iiatmal  a  group  that  they  can  be  readily  distinguished  at  a  glance  from 
the  allied  genera:  such  as  Amphoraerhntftj  AgaricocrimiSj  DarycrinuSj 
C(€locrinn8j  Strotocrinus^  etc.  There  is,  however,  at  least  one,  and  prob- 
ably two  known  Carboniferous  8i)ecies,  standing,  as  it  were,  between 
Megistoerinus  and  Saccocrinm^  and  combining  the  characters  of  both  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  of  them  (Act  (Megist)  Whiteij  Ilal^)  was  referred 
by  Prof.  Hall  to  MegistoirimiH  (which  he  seems  to  regard  as  a  section 
or  subgenus  of  Actinocrinus J ^  while  the  name  of  the  other  was  written 
by  us  Actinocrinus  f Saccocrinus  f  J  ampluH*  because  we  were  convinced 
that  it  is  not  a  true  Actino(rinuSj  and  believed  it  related  to  Saccocrinus. 
From  direct  comparisons  with  Prof.  Hall's  typical  specimens  of  the 
species  M.  Whitei,  in  the  Musenm  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Pro- 
fessors WiNCHELL  and  Marcy  were  also  led  to  refer  Silurian  si)ecies 
of  8ac<iocrinuH  to  MegiatocHiius. 

The  Silurian  typical  forms  of  Saccocrmus  have  the  same  arm  struc- 
ture, a«  well  as  essentially  the  same  arrangement  of  body  plates,  as 
Megi^tocrinu^j  but  difter  in  having  a  much  more  elongated,  narrow 
body,  composed  of  thin,  even  plates  (without  excavated  sutures)  and  a 
pi:otuberant  obconic,  instead  of  a  flat  or  imi)resaed  base;  also  a  subcen- 
tral  opening  ( or  x)roboscis  ! )  instead  of  a  decidedly  lateral  proboscidi- 
form  opening  in  the  vault;  thus  presenting  a  decidedly  ditterent  gen- 
eral physiognomy  from  the  typical  Carboniferous  forms  of  Megiatocri' 
nn4<.  If  we  had  only  the  typical  forms  of  these  two  groups  to  deal  with, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  separating  them.  The  two  species  or 
varieties,  Whitei  an<l  ampJvs^  however,  are  not  so  easily  disposed  of, 
since  they  have  the  same  thin,  smooth  plates,  without  impressed  sutures, 
seen  in  ISacvocrinvs^  and  nearly  as  protuberant  a  base,  while  their  body 
is  exactly  intermediate  in  form,  and  their  arm  structure  the  same  as 
in  both  of  these  groups,  with  w  hich  they  .also  equally  agree  in  the  num- 

*  It  is  posftible,  aa  already  intiinalMl.  that  this  may  not  bo  diHtinct  from  Pii>f.  Hall's  apceiea  Whitfi^ 
but  a8  it  is  larger  and  more  robust,  however,  and  has  its  body  ]»lat<»8  more  convex,  and  without  the 
ridge  seen  extending  up  the  radial  seriea  of  the  species  Whitei,  which  also  differs  in  some  other  details, 
and  came  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Burlington  l)eds,  and  ours  from  the  lower,  while  scarcely  any 
speciejt  of  Crinoids  are  believed  t-o  be  commtm  to  these  two  horizons,  we  are  not  entirely  convincinl 
that  they  are  identical.  All  the  specimens  of  the  8])ecics  or  variety  amplut  we  have  seen  are  in  a 
more  or  less  crushed  condition,  which  in  sonio  instanccH  cauhcd  the  vault  to  protrude  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lead  us  to  believe  it  provided  with  a  central  or  Hubi-eutiol  prolKWcis,  especially  as  several  of  the 
spec'imens  clearly  show  that  it  certainly  has  no  tntce^  of  a  lut4.^ral  opening  anywhere  near  the  anal 
side,  as  in  the  typie4il  forms  of  Meffuttotrinint.  Mr.  Wachsmi'th  infonns  us.  however,  that  he  has 
rcireutly  found  a  specimen  of  the  species  H'/»i7<»i  showing  that  it  has  a  small  Bul)central  simple  opening 
much  as  In  Strotoerinus,  section  (a),  and  from  the  close  relations  of  our  awplu»  to  that  species,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  also  has  a  similar  opening,  without  a  proboscis. 
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bcT  and  arrangement  of  the  body  plates.  We  Inive  nc^ver  seen  a  speci- 
men of  any  of  the  Silurian  species  of  tSaccocnnus  showing  the  vault,  but 
all  the  casts  we  have  examined  se^iui  to  show  that  it  was  nearlv  flat, 
and  ha<l  either  a  subcentral  opening  or  proboscis,  and  no  traces  of  a 
decidedly  lateral  oi)ening,  as  in  typical  forms  of  MegiHtocrinm,  A  S])eci- 
nien  figured  by  Dr.  RcemER,  in  his  work  on  the  Silurian  fossils  of  Ten- 
nessee, shows  the  vault  to  be  i)rotuberant  in  the  middle,  and  provided 
with  an  opening  there,  with  some  appearanc/e  of  being  surrounded  by 
the  remains  of  the  base  of  a  proboscis,  though  it  may  possibly  be  oidy 
a  sim])le  opening  in  a  prominence.  In  the  Carboniferous  si)ecies  ^Vhite^ 
as  already  statexl,  there  is  a  small  subcentral  opening  in  the  depressed 
vault,  without  any  traces  of  a  proboscis,  and  we  can  now  scarcely  doubt 
that  this  is  the  case  with  the  amplun^  and  the  vault  of  both  these  species 
also  differs  from  that  of  the  typical  MctjiHtocrinm  in  being  composed  of 
innumerable  minute  i)iecA^s. 

Although  there  are  a  few  jmints  in  regard  to  the  relations  between 
these  groups  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  <Mitirely  to  cleiir  uj),  we  are, 
frotn  all  the  facts  now  known  to  us,  iiu^lined  to  believe  that  Saccocrinus 
shoukl  be  ranged  as  a  subgenus  under  MegiHtocrinus,  At  any  rate,  if 
the  specie.s  Whitei  and  ampliiff  are  to  be  incbided  under  MegiHtocrinus 
at  all,  we  think  they  sliould  certainly  be  at  least  placed  in  a  separate 
subgenus  from  the  typical  forms ;  and  until  these  questions  can  be 
more  definitely  settled,  from  the  study  of  more  extensive  colh»ctions,  we 
prefer  to  retain  for  this  subgenus  the  name  ^accoerinm.  With  these 
limits,  the  genus  MegiHtocrinm  would  include  the  following  American 
Carboniferous  forms : 

1.  Megistogrinus,  Owen  and  Shumard,  1850. 

Bo<ly  short,  broad,  and  composed  of  rather  thick  convex  pieces ;  base 
flat,  impressed,  or  scarcely  more  i)rominent  than  the  first  anal  and  first 
radial  piece^s;  vault  composes!  of  moderate  sized  convex  pieces;  opening 
<UM!idedly  lateral,  produced  in  the  forhi  of  a  small,  short  i)i*obo8cis  f  and 
directed  posteriorly. 

McglstocriuMs  Ecansuj  Owen  and  Shumard,  3f.  plenus^  M.  cramuSj 
^^'hite;  nnd  M.  hrecicnrni^  and  Jf.  superlatmj  descrilKHl  by  Trof.  Hajll 
under  A('tinorri)H(s,  Also  our  ^f,  par ciroHt rift  of  this  pa|M»r.  All  of 
which  are  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 

?  2.  Subgenus  Saccocrinus,  Hall,  1852. 

I3(Kly  usually  more  elongated,  with  a  protuberant  base ;  body  ])latcs 
thin,  even,  or  not  convex;  vauU  composed  of  snmll  or  nunute  piec4»s, 
and  provided  with  a  small  subcentral  simple  opening,  or  possibly  some- 
times with  a  ju'oboscis. 

Actinocrinus  ( MegUtocrinm )  Whitei,  Hall,  and  Act.  fSa<^cocriniMfJ 
nmplunj  M.  and  W. 
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Megistocrinus  parvirostris,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  6,  Fig  7. 
JfeguioerinuM  parrirostrit,  MVEK  and  Worthkn.    rm€e«>(1.  Acad.  Xat.  Sd.,  Phila.,  1869,  p.  165. 

Body  rather  Biiiall,  of  the  UHiial  flhort  cup  shape,  about 
one-fourth  wider  than  high.  Base  nearly  even  with  the 
surrounding  first  radial  and  first  anal  pieces.  Pirst  radials 
near  one-third  wider  than  long.  Second  radials  a  little 
smaller  than  the  first,  hexagonal  in  form.  Third  radials 
as  wide  a«  the  first,  hut  shorter,  pentagonal  or  hexagonal, 
and  each  supporting  on  each  superior  sloping  side  two  bra- 
chial pieces  in  direct  succession,  upon  the  last  of  which 
rest  two  or  three  series  of  double  alternating  pieces  before 
the  commencement  -of  the  free  arms,  making  two  arm 
openings  to  each  ray,  or  ten  t^)  the  entire  series.  First 
anal  piece  wider  and  a  little  shorter  than  the  first  radials, 
supporting  three  smaller  pieces  in  the  next  range,  above 
which  there  are  four  or  five  in  the  third,  and  five  in  the 
fourth  ranges,  which  latter  connect  with  numerous  very 
small  pieces  forming  and  surrounding  the  little  short  pro- 
boscidifonn  opening.  Eirst  interradials  about  as  large  as 
the  second  radials,  and  bearing  trv^o  smaller  pieces  in  the 
second  range,  three  in  the  third,  and  two  or  three  in  the 
fourth,  with  a  few  minute  pieces  in  the  latter. 

Vault  a  little  convex,  composed  of  moderate  sized,  con- 
vex or  tuberculiform  pieces,  the  largest  and  most  promi- 
nent of  which  is  in  the  middle,  and  the  others  surrounding 
it,  while  a  few  minute  pieces  are  intercalated  between  and 
around  the  latter,  i)articularly  on  the  anal  side.  Anal 
opening  in  a  short,  little  proboscidifonn  protuberance, 
placed  entirely  below  the  horizon  of  the  arm  bases,  and 
directed  a  little  obliquely  downward.  Body  plates,  except- 
ing the  small  ones,  connected  with  the  opening,  all  rather 
tumid,  and  separated  by  excavated  sutures,  somewhat  in- 
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dented  at  the  comers  of  the  i)hites.     Anns  and  column 

unknown. 

Hight  of  body  to  top  of  central  node  of  the  vault,  0.80 

inch  ;  breadth,  0.96  in(*h  ;  hight  to  arm  opening;s,  0.58  inch  ; 

do.  to  anal  opening,  0.38  inch. 

This  species  is  api)arently  most  nearly  allied  to  Jf.  brericontis,  Hall 
(sp.),  but  dift'ers  in  having  a  ^eater  number  of  ranges  of  brachial 
jiieces  iucliuied  as  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  body,  and  these  pieces 
wider  and  (commencing  as  double  series  farther  down.  Its  oi)ening  is 
also  placed  decddedly  lower  even  than  the  proposed  species  Act  minora 
of  Hall,  being  distinctly  below  the  hoiizou  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  arm 
openings,  and  nearly  half-way  down  the  side,  measuring  from  the  high- 
est part  of  the  vault.  Its  larger  vault  pieces,  excepting  the  middle 
ones,  are  also  more  prominent  and  jjointed.  Its  body  and  vault  plates 
are  all  much  more  convex,  its  arm  bases  stouter,  its  vault  less  dei)re8sed, 
and  its  opening  decidedly  lower  than  in  M.  Huperlatus,  Hall  (sp.) 

Locality  and  po»ition — LTpper  Burlington  beds  of  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous, at  Burlington,  Iowa.    !No.  IGl  of  Mr.  Waghsmuth's  collection. 


MEGiSTOCRiyus  (Saccockixus)  Whitei,  Hall. 

PI.  6,  Fiji.  1. 

Aetin.  ( yfegvitnennw)  Whitei,  Hall.  l?<il.     Jour.  B4)nt.  Soc,  Xat.  Hist.,  Vol.  7,  p.  271. 

(Burllnj^ton  Linie8t4>ne.  Burliii>;ton,  Iowa.    Mr.  WACHttMrni'rt  collecti(»n.) 


Genus  A(iAKTC0CRIXU8,  Troost. 
Agakicockixuh  nodosus,  ]M.  and  W. 

PI.  10,  Fig.  7. 
AgnrieorrinuM  nodomti,  Mef.k  and  Wokthkn.    Procee«I.  A  rail.  Nat.  Sci..  Phila..  1869.  p.  Iff7. 

Body  without  the  arms,  havinff  a  trunaito-suhorbiriihir 
{general  outline,  beiiiff  convex  above  and  broadly  truneatc^d 
lK'!h)w ;  under  side  moderately  eoneav(^  out  to  the  sec^ond 
radial  pie(*es  inclusive.  Base  small,  impressed  deeper  than 
the  jreneral  eom^avity  of  the  under  side,  aiul  entin»ly  hidden 
by  th(*  (*olumn.  First  radial  i>ieees  extending?  out  horizon- 
tally from  the  end  of  the  eolumn,   and  t^xposing  a  flat  hex- 
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agonal  surface  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  long.  Second 
radials  nearly  as  large  as  tlie  first,  a  little  wider  than  long, 
and  presenting  the  usual  quadrangular  fomi.  Third  radials 
tumid,  or  projecting  distinctly  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
second  and  first ;  wider  than  long,  larger  than  the  second, 
and  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  in  fonn;  each  bearing. on  its 
outer  sloping  sides  two  series  of  tumid,  stout  alt(>niating 
brachial  pieces,  directed  horizontally  outward,  and  in  all 
but  the  two  posterior  rays,  forming  the  base  of  two  stout 
arms.  In  the  posterior  rays,  intermediate  brachial  pieces 
are  intercalated  between  the  others  so  as  to  give  origin  in 
each  of  these  rays  to  three  arms,  thus  making  twelve  arms 
to  the  entire  series. 

First  anal  piece  about  as  wide  as  long,  heptagonal  in  form, 
with  a  flat  surface  entirely  included  within  the  concavity 
of  tlie  under  side,  supporting  in  the  next  range  three  pieces, 
which  are  longer  than  wide,  and  curve  ivp  so  as  to  form  a 
part  of  the  outer  wall,  but  are  not  included  within  the 
concavity  of  the  under  surface.  Of  these  the  lateral  two 
have  a  general  oval  outline,  with  eight  or  nine  sides  and  a 
tumid  surface,  while  the  middle  one  is  hexagonal,  moder- 
at^lv  convex,  and  much  narrower  at  the  inner  than  the 
outer  end.  Above  these  are  three  other  smaller  pieces, 
ccmnecting  with  the  vault.  First  interradial  pieces  about 
once  and  a-half  as  long  as.  wide,  with  nine  sides,  the  inner 
half  being  flat  and  included  ^vithin  the  concavity  of  the 
lower  side,  and  the  outer  tumid.  Connecting  with  the 
outer  end  of  ea<"h  of  these  are  two  elongated  narrow  pieces 
in  the  second  range,  which  are  usually  tumid  at  the  lower 
end,  and  extend  up  between  the  brachial  pieces,  to  connect 
with  the  vault.     Arms  unknown. 

Vault  c(miposed  of  irregular,  unequal,  tumid,  larger  and 
smaller  pieces.  Of  the  larger,  more  prominent  pieces,  one 
is  situated  over  each  ray,  and  another  at  the  middle;  while 
a  scries  of  four  or  five  somewhat  smaller  pieces  immedi- 
ately surround  the  anterior  and  lateral  margins  of  the  mid- 
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die  one.  The  intermediate  npaees  are  occnpied  ])y  nuiciL 
smaller  and  less  prominent  pieces.  Opening  nearly  over 
the  posterior  side,  and  penetrating  a  very  pnmiinent  thick- 
ened ridge,  which  extends  from  the  middle  to  the  anal 
side,  and  is  composed  of  comparatively  large  pieces  for  this 
part. 

Surface  of  all  the  plates,  including  those  of  the  vault, 
regularly  granular.  Column  of  moderate  size,  round,  and 
composed  near  the  base  of  alternately  thicker  and  thinner 
pieces,  with  radiately  striated  surfaces,  and  perforated  by  a 
very  small  nearly  rounded .  (*entral  canal. 

Hight  of  body  to  top  of  vault,  0.88  inch;  breadth,  includ- 
ing three  bracliial  pieces  on  eacli  side,  1.13  inches ;  breadth 
of  concavity  of  under  side,  0.57  inch;  thickness  of  column, 
0.40  inch;  from  base,  0.17  inch. 

This  species  differs  from  all  the*  others  yet  known  from  the  Burling- 
ton grou]),  in  having  three  arms  to  each  posterior  ray.  It  is  most  nearly 
allied  to  A.  huUatus,  Jlall,  a  single  individual  of  which,  out  of  a  consid- 
erable number  in  Mr.  Waciismuth's  collection,  has  abnoiinally  three 
arms  in  one  of  the  i)osterior  rays,  all  the  others  having  two  to  each  ray 
all  around.  It  differs  also  from  all  of  these,  however,  as  well  as  from 
the  origiiml  type  now  before  us,  in  having  the  coneavity  of  the  under 
side  less  deep,  and  all  the  pieces  surrounding  it  more  tumid,  while  the 
form  and  i)roportions  of  its  body  i)ieces  are  different,  its  amil  region 
much  more  ju'otuberant,  and  its  vault  pieces  less  rounded  and  swelled. 
Its  surface  is  also  more  coarsely  granular. 

Locality  and  position — Highest  i)art  of  the  ui)i)er  bed  of  the  JUirling- 
ton  group,  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  I^ower  ('arboniferous.  No.  140  of  Mr. 
Wachsmuth's  collection. 


(1ENU8  TA\0(^KI\US,  riiillips,  1843. 
Taxo(  RiNTs  TiriEMEi,  Hall  (sp.) 

ri.  4.  Viii.  1. 

Foi'Uitiiicrinim  Thirmi'i.  Uai.l.    Dvhv.  New  Criii.,  Proliiii.  Not*',  p.  ^,  l.^Gl. 

(  A  porfcot  Hpfi'iiiiM)  of  tin.s  boautifiil  HpciioH,  sluiwin^  the  aniiN  (;uiii))1('t('  and  about  tivr  inclioii 
of  the  column.     Burlington  linurMtone,  Burlington.  Iow:i.     Mr.  WACiiKMriu't*  rollrctiou.) 
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Genus  0YATHO0RIXITE8,  Miller. 

Cyathocrinites,  Milleb,  1821.    Nat.  HlBt.  CMnoidea.  p.  85;  Qnennt,  1835,  "Wegm.  Arch.  pp.  11,  89.* 

As  properly  restricted  to  true  typical  species,  such  as  the  C.  planus ^ 
Miller,  and  C.  mammiUaris^  C.  caU'uratus  and  C.  bursa,  Phillips,  the 
genus  CyathocrmiteH  includes  forms  with  a  more  or  less  globose  (or 
perhaps  rarely  obconic)  body,  composed  of  thin  pieces,  which  below  the 
vault  ex)nsist  of  the  basal,  subradial  and  first  radial  plates,  and  but  a 
single  anal  piece  that  can  be  properly  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  walls  of  the  body  below  the  top  of  the  tirst  radials.  Of  true  int^^r- 
radials  there  are  apx)arently  none.  The  base  consists  of  five  pieces,  all 
normally  of  the  same  form,  and  alternating  with  these  there  are  five 
generally  larger  subradials,  one  of  which,  on  the  anal  side,  differs  in 
form  from  the  others,  being  truncated  above  for  the  support  of  the  only 
anal  piece  inserted  between  two  of  the  first  radials.  The  five  first  radial 
pie<5es  are  comparatively  large,  and  alternate  with  the  subradials  all 
around. 

The  succeeding  radials  are  all  small,  more  or  less  rounded,  or  some- 
times angular,  and  always  free,  or  form  no  i)ai-t  of  the  walls  of  the 
body,  those  of  each  ray  being  distinctly  separated  by  more  or  less  wide 
interradial  spaces.  The  number  of  these  free  pieces  varies  from  two  to 
some  six  or  seven  to  the  ray,  the  number  being  generally  diflerent  in 
the  diffeix^nt  rays  of  the  same  individual.  The  arms  arc  slender,  more 
or  less  bifurcating  and  rounded,  or  sometimes  angular,  and  always  com- 
posed of  a  single  series  of  pieces  provided  with  a  deep  ambulacral 
fiUTOw  along  the  ventral  or  inner  side,  and  apparently  without  teu- 
tacula  (pinnula*)  along  its  margins.  The  column  is  generally,  if  not 
always  round,  and  pierced  by  a  small  canal,  and  not  divisible  into  five 
sections  longitudinally. 

The  vault  in  this  genus  is  always  much  depressed,  never  being 
extended  upward  in  the  form  of  a  large  i)oriferous  trunk,  or  so-called 
proboscis,  as  w(»  see  in  the  typical  forms  oi  Poteriocrinm,  It  is  very 
rarely  preserved  in  the  spe<jiinens  as  usually  found,  but  according  to 
Phillips  and  Austin's  figures  of  C,  planus  it  would  appear  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  lateral  i)roboscis,  or  more  properly,  as  we  think,  anal 
tube,  and  an  api)arent  central  oral  aperture.  From  specimens  of  0. 
malvareus  and  (J,  loicemis,  however,  which  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  in  Mr.  Wachsmutii's  collection,  and  have  described 
in  another  place,  we  are  satisfied  that  in  thesis  si)ecies  at  least,  which 
appear  to  be  tyjiical  examples  of  the  genus,  the  apparent  central  open- 
ing is  closed  by  vault  jneces  in  perfect  specimens.    These  central  pieces, 

*  For  a  complete  HyuoDj'tiiy  of  this  genuH,  ^ee  Vol.  II.  p.  175  of  tbene  ReporUi. 
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liowt^vcr,  aro  inon>  liable  to  Iw  removed  by  aiiv  accident  tbau  tbe  five 
Ijirger,  surrounding  pieces,  because  the  latter  are  more  deeply  instated, 
in  order  to  permit  the  live  rather  large  aiubulaeral  canals  extending 
inward  from  the  arm-bases  to  pass  over  them,  or  rather  along  the  upper 
si<le  of  the  sutures  between  them,  while  these  furrows  pass  in  under  the 
pieces  forming  the  center  of  the  vault,  which  are  consequently  less  firmly 
fixed. 

As  we  hav**.  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  original  typical 
specimens  of  C.  phinuHj  figured  by  Philmps  and  Austin,  we  of  course 
cannot  assert  positively  that  the  vault  of  these  tyjios  was  constructed 
lik<>  that  of  the  Iowa  species  we  have  described,  but  we  arc  strongly 
incBned  to  believe  such  was  really  the  case,  and  that  the  apparent  cen- 
tral opening  was  closed  by  vault  pieces  when  the  specimen  was  entire. 

Of  the  American  s])ecies  pres(^nting,  so  far  as  kno\\^l,  the  characters 
of  this  genus  as  properly  restricjt^d,  the  following  examples  may  be 
mentioned,  though  the  vault  of  only  the  first  two  of  these  species  is  yet 
known  tons,  viz:  C.  malvaceuH,  Hall,  C\  loicemts^  Owen  and  Shumard, 
C,  ( PotcriovrinnH )  Barrisi,  C.  riminaliHj  C,  lamelloHwa^  C,  divarhatua 
and  0.  rotunda  tun,  Hall;  also  C.  Snfordij  and  perhaps  C.  Farleyi,  M. 
and  W.,  and  C\  rUjidun,  White. 


OVATHOCRRIXUS   SCULPTILIS,    Hall. 

n.  4,  FIk.  5. 
CyathitcrintiH  tculptilis.  Hall,    Snpp.  Geol.  of  Iowa,  p.  50. 
(Bui-Hu<:t4m  linieslonA,  Bnrliu;;toii,  Iowa. 


rVATHOCRTXTTES  FRACJILIS,  M.  aild  W. 

VtiathorrinHfi»  /ragiliM,  Mekk  ami  WoKTUEX.    Pnwwd.  Acail.  Nat.  Sel.,  Phila..  li?68,  p.  837. 

Body  subspba^roidal,  a  little  oblique,  ratber  regularly 
rounded  to  tb(»  coluniu  below,  from  near  tbe  middle,  and  a 
little  ('ontra(*ted  above,  com j>osed  of  remarkably  tbin  ]>late8. 
Faeel  for  tbe  attacbment  of  tbe  column  not  excavated,  and 
very  small,  liase  baving  tbe  fonn  of  a  very  sballow,  sub- 
])entagonal  basin;  basal  pie(*es  witb  a  general  subquadrangu- 
lar  form,  but  really  pentagonal  from  tbe  sligbt  truncation  of 
tbeir  smaller  inner  ends  at  tbeir  conne<*ti(m  witb  column. 
vSubradial  pieces  comparatively  large,  bexagonal,  excepting 
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the  one  on  the  anal  side,  which  is  larger  than  the  others,  and 
hei^tagonal  in  outline.  First  radial  pieces  rather  smaller 
than  the  largest  subradials,  somewhat  wider  than  high, 
with  a  general  aubpentagonal  form ;  all  strongly  incurved 
above  between  the  free  radials ;  facet  for  the  reception  of 
the  second  radials  alxnit  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  first 
radials,  and  rather  deei)ly  ex(*avated.  Anal  piece  rather 
smaller  than  the  first  radials,  longer  than  wide,  irregularly 
hexagonal,  and  supporting  the  outer  side  of  tlje  ventral 
tube  (proboscis),  which,  like  the  body,  is  composed  of  very 
thin  plates.  Second  (first  free)  radials  very  small,  short, 
and  not  always  extending  entirely  across  the  excavation- 
for  their  reception;  succeeding  radials,  excepting  the  last, 
quadrangular,  as  viewed  on  the  outside,  about  twice  as 
wide  as  long,  and  abruptly  rounded  or  subangular  on  the 
outwde;  last  one  pentagonal,  and  generally  a  little  longer 
than  the  others.  Of  these  free  radials  four  mav  be  counted 
in  one  of  the  posterior  rays,  six  in  the  other,  three  in  (me 
of  the  lateral  ravs,  and  seven  in  the  anterior  rav. 

Arms  at  their  origin  on  the  last  radials  rather  divergent, 
and  in  one  of  the  posterior  rays  seen  to  bifurcate  on  the 
sixth  piece,  above  which  one  of  the  divisions  can  be  tracked 
to  the  sixth  piece  without  further  bifurcation,  though  there 
are  probably  other  divisions  beyond ;  arm  pieces  about  an 
long  HH  wide,  and,  like  those  of  the  free  radials,  all  deeper 
than  wide,  and  profoundly  grooved  within  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  ambulacTal  organs.  Surface  smooth  or  only 
very  finely  grjinular. 

Hight  of  body,  0.50  inch.;  greatest  breadth  of  same, 
about  0.75  inch. 

This  spex^ies  is  related  to  C,  rotundatus^  Hall,  but  not  only  differs  in 
having  its  free  radial  series  \w\\v\\  stouter  Ci'^^lgri"^  from  the  facets  for 
their  reception  in  the  typical  si>ecimens  of  that  species  now  before  us), 
hut  in  having  all  of  its  body  plates  very  decidedly  thinner,  while  its 
first  radials  also  differ  in  curving  strongly  inward,  between  the  bases 
of  the  free  rays.     It  likewise  comes  from  the  lower  division  of  the  Bur- 
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lin^ton  beds,  while  the  rotundafuH  eaiiie  from  the  iii)per,  and  it  has 
be^^^ii  found  that  scareely  any  of  the  species  are  conmiou  to  those  two 
horizons. 

JjOcaUty  and  position — I5urHngton,  fowa ;  h)wer  part  of  Biirliugtou 
LiuieiStone.     Mr.  Waciismuth's  eolleetion. 


CyATIIOCRINITES  TENIIDACTYLUS,  M.  lllld  W. 

PI.  2,  ¥\^.  15. 
CyathocrinUcn  tenuidactylu*.  MEKKaud  Wokthen.    ProcecMl.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1B68,  p.  338. 

Body,  exclusive  of  the  free  rays,  deeply  cup-shaped, 
rounded  below,  composed  of  moderately  thick  phit43S  for  a 
true  Cyathocnnus.  Column  comparatively  rather  stout, 
composed  near  the  base  of  alternately  thin  and  somewhat 
thi(!ker  pieces,  the  latter  of  which  project  a  litth^,  and  seem 
to  show  a  slight  tendency  to  become  minutely  nodular; 
itentral  canal  distinctly  ])entap(italous  in  the  form  of  its 
cross  section.  Base  unknown,  (being  accidentally  shoved 
into  the  body  with  the  end  of  the  column  in  the  specimen 
studied).  Subradials  of  moderate  size,  those  seen  hexago- 
nal. First  radials  somewhat  larger  than  the  subradials,  a 
little  wider  than  long,  with  a  general  subpentagonal  form; 
facet  for  the  reception  of  the  second  radials  about  one-third 
a>s  wide  as  the  upper  side  of  the  plate,  and  excavated  about 
one-third  of  the  way  down.  Second  radial  pieces  very 
small,  wider  than  long,  and  with  the  succeeding  radials 
curving  outward.  Third  radial  in  one  of  tluj  ra}'s  nearly 
as  long  as  wide,  expanded  a])Ove  and  contracted  below,  and 
in  this  ray  surmounted  by  a  fourth,  which,  like  the  third 
in  (^ach  of  the  only  two  other  rays  siH^n,  is  a  triangular 
axillary  piec^e,  on  which  the  arms  rest,  the*  upper  angle 
being  acuti^,  and  so  ])rodu(*(Hl  as  (^ntirc^ly  to  si^parate  the 
arm  bases,  while  the  lateral  slopes,  on  which  the  arms  rest, 
are  distinctly  (*(mcave.     Anal  piece  unknown. 

Arms  distinctly  divergcnit  at  their  origin  on   the  last 
radials,  a«  well  as  at  their  succeeding  Infurcations,  dividing 
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on  the  third  piece  in  two  of  the  rays  seen,  and  on  the 
fourth  in  another,  the  pieces  being  rounded,  nearly  as  Tride 
as  long,  somewhat  constricted  in  the  middle,  and  a  little 
dilated  at  their  upper  ends,  while  all  of  the  axillarj'  pieces 
at  the  various  bifurcations  have  much  the  same  fonn  as 
the  last  free  radials.  Bevond  the  first  bifurcations  men- 
tioned,  above  the  last  free  radials,  several  of  the  ai-ms  are 
seen  to  bifurcate  again  on  the  fifth  piece  and  twice  to  three 
times  more  at  various  distances  above,  while  they  all  gradu- 
allv  decrease  in  thickness  with  each  bifurcation  until  tliev 
become  much  attenuated,  though  the  pieces  of  which  they 
are  composed  maintain  their  length  to  such  a  degree  that 
those  of  the  smaller  divisions  are  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
wide. 

Surface  of  body  plates  slightly  beveled  at  the  sutures, 
and  more  or  less  roughened  by  small  ridges  or  nodes,  which 
on  the  subradial  pieces  present  the  appearance  of  nearly 
continuous,  radiating,  somewhat  nodulous  ridges,  while 
those  of  the  first  radials  have  more  the  character  of  irregu- 
larly disposed  nodes. 

Length  of  the  body  below  the  top  of  first  radial  pieces, 
0.40  inch ;  breadth  of  same  about  0.64:  inch ;  length  of  arms 
from  their  origin  on  the  last  radials  at  least  2  inches,  and 
perhaps  a  little  more. 

This  species  seems  to  l)e  more  nearly  allied  to  s]>eeimens  in  ]\Ir. 
AVAcnsMUTH's  collection  that  liave  been  i<leutitied  with  Poterim^ruiu^ 
Barrisi,  Hall,  than  to  any  other  form  with  whieh  we  are  acquainted. 
It  difiers  entirely,  however,  in  its  sculpturing,  that  species  having  its 
body  plates  marked  with  numerous,  rather  tine,  thread-like,  radiating 
costte.  The  arms,  however,  are  more  similar  to  those  of  our  si^ecies, 
though  the}'  are  rather  stouter  below  in  the  latter. 

We  have  not  had  an  o])ix>rtunity  to  see  the  type  of  Poten4)cnHus 
jBflrm/,  but  the  form  in  Mr.  Wachsmtth's  collection,  referred  to  that 
bl^ecies  by  all  the  Burlington  geologists,  is  a  true  Ctfathocrinus,  or  mon» 
pmperly  CyathocriHiteft. 

Tjimdity  and  position — I^wer  division  of  the  Burlington  l)e<ls  (lA)wcr 
Carlx)niferou8)  at  Burlington,  Iowa.     3Ir.  WACHSMrTiiV  collection. 
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(lENUS  rOTEKIOCRIXITES,  Miller. 

POTEKTOCKINITi:S?    TERPLEXUS,    M.    aild    AV. 

ri.  2,  Fi«;.  12. 
roteriocrinitr*  1  perplexiig,  Mf.kk  aiul  TN'orthkn.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nut.  S<i.,  I^hila.,  1869,  p.  ViS. 

Body  small,  somewhat  cup-shaped,  with  sides  a  little 
expanding  ahove  and  rcmnding  to  the  colunm  below;  hight 
to  top  of  first  radial  pieces  more  than  half  the  breadth  at 
the  same  point.  Base  small,  much  depressed,  or  nearly 
tiat,  with  a  pentagonal  outline.  Subradial  pieces  each 
nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  base,  about  as  wide  as  long, 
three  hexagonal  and  two  heptagonal  (counting  a  very  ob- 
tuse angle  at  the  middle  of  the  l)ase  of  each.)  First  radials 
nearly  twi(*e  as  large  as  the  sul)radial  i)ieces,  and  propor- 
tionally wider,  pentagonal  in  form,  and  ea(;h  with  a  mod- 
erately deep,  rounded  sinus,  rather  more  than  half  the 
breadth  of  its  upper  margin,  for  the  reception  of  i\\o  suc- 
ceeding radials.  Anal  i)iec(^s  presenting  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  a  doulde  alternating  scnies,  the  lowest  being  i)artly 
under  oiu^  side  of  the  lirst  radial  on  the  right,  while  the 
next  on  the  left  of  this  ri^sts  on  the  truncated  uppcu*  edge 
of  one  of  the  subradials,  and  these  connect  with  otlu^rs  al)Ove, 
that  form  the  l)ase  of  the  proboscidiform  v(*ntral  (extension. 
S(»c(nid  radials  verv  small  and  short,  or  scarcely  morij  than 
filling  the  sinusc^s  in  the  tirst.  Third  radials  n(^arly  as  wide 
as  long,  (juadrangul.ir,  and  only  about  half  as  wide  as  the 
tirst  radials.  Fourth  radials  a  litth*  larger  than  i\w  third, 
pentagonal  in  form,  and  sui)porting  tin*  arms  on  their  su- 
pi^rior  slo])ing  sid(^s. 

Arms  slender,  rounded  and  proportionally  long,  bifur- 
cating lirst  above  th(^  last  radial,  generally  cm  the  third  or 
fourth  pickets  above  which  each  of  the  subdivisions  bifur- 
cates again  sevc^ral  timers.  Arm  ])i(M(^s  g(»n(>rally  alxnit  as 
wid(s  as  long,  and  not  W(»dge-shap(*d. 

Proboscidiform  (\\tension  at  h^ast  half  (and  pi^rluips  morc^ 
than  half)  as  long  as  the  arms,   (*ntir(*lv  lateral,  and  not 
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luore  than  half  as  wide  an  the  body,  below;  aj)j)areutly  some- 
what thicker  al)ove.  Body  plates  not  convex,  but  merely 
granular,  and  joined  by  close-fitting  sutures.  Column 
slender,  round,  and  composed  of  nearly  equally  moderately 
thick  pieces,  near  the  base. 

Hight  to   top   of  first   radial  pie(*es,  about  0.15  inch; 
breadth,  0.24  inch ;  length  of  anns,  about  0.95  inch. 

This  is  one  of  those  few  iiiterniedi«ite  ty[)e8  such  as  we  oceasioiiiiUy 
meet  with  in  various  depaitnients  of  Natural  History,  when  extensive 
collections  can  be  studied — eonneetinir,  or  standing,  as  it  were,  inter- 
mediate between  two  genera.  That  is  to  say,  it  combines  some  of  the 
characters  usually  ivpirded  as  l>elongin|r  especially  to  Potenmriniteitj 
with  others  equally  characteristic  of  CyathocrittiteH.  Its  Ixnly  has  much 
the  usual  form  of  CyathocrinlteH^  with  the  double  alternating  series  of 
anal  pieces  precisely  as  we  see  in  l\)teriocriniteH.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  the  narrow,  decidedly  lateral  prolmscidiform  ventral  extension  of 
CyathocnniteSj  and  might,  with  almost  equal  i>roi)riety,  as  far  as  we  yet 
know,  be  called  CyathocrmiteH  ?  perplexm.  The  existence  of  such  a  type 
would,  in  the  estimation  of  some  naturalists,  be  Regarded  as  a  8uiti(*ient 
reason  for  uniting  the  genera  Poteriocnnitcif  and  Cyathocrinites.  In  this 
opinion,  however,  we  cannot  concur,  for  we  believe  that  if  all  the  genera 
thus  connected  by  a  few  obscure  forms  were  united,  it  wouhl  Ik?,  found 
imi)ossible  to  fix  any  limits  whatever  to  such  groui)8,  with  all  the  extinct 
tyi>e8  before  us.  Possibly  characters  may  be  found,  however,  waiTant- 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  new  genius  for  such  forms. 

Si>ecitically,  this  little  Crinoid  seems  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  our 
CyathiK'rinuHf  enormis^  but  it  ditt'ers  in  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  its  anal  i)ieces,  as  well  as  in  having  its  arm  pieces  scarcely  one-half 
as  long  in  projMirtion  to  thickness. 

Locality  and  poHition — Lower  jjart  Burlington  grouj)  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous,  Burlington,  Iowa.  ^No.  2G4  of  Mr.  AVachsmuth's  col- 
lection. 
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Subgenus  SCAPHIOClllXUS,  Hall. 

SCAIMIIOCRJNUS   DELICATUS,    M.  aiul  AV. 

PI.  1.  Fig.  5. 
Scaphiocrinus  delieatug,  Meek  ami  Woutiikn.    Prcwcotl.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.,  Phila.,  1869,  p.  144, 

Body  very  small,  somewhat  (^up-shaped,  once  and  a-half 
as  wide  as  the  hight  to  the  top  of  the  first  radials  ;  sides 
expanding  rapidly  npward  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
subradials  to  the  top  of  the  first  radial  ])ieoes,  and  rounding 
nndin-  to  the  column  beh)w.  Base  very  small,  and  nearly 
hidden  by  the  column,  pentagonal  in  general  outline.  Bawal 
pieces  merely  appearing  as  minute  trigonal  facets  around 
the  top  of  the  column,  and  curving  upward  a  little  at  the 
extremity.  Subradial  pieces  of  comparatively  rather  largo 
size,  three  or  four  of  th(^m  hexagonal  (counting  a  very 
obtuse  angle  at  the  middle  of  the  under  side),  and  one  or 
two  h(q)tagonal.  First  radial  i)ieces  of  about  the  size  of 
the  subradials,  but  shorten*  and  wider,  and  all  pentagonal 
in  form  ;  facet  of  each  for  the  reception  of  the  si^cond 
radials  not  occnpying  the  entire  breadth  above,  and  sloping 
outward.  Second  radials  full  twice  as  long  as  wide,  nu^asur- 
ing  the  breadth  at  the  widest  part  of  th(>  lower  end ;  sh^ndcr 
and  rounded  in  the  middle,  and  enlarged  at  the  ends,  par- 
ticularly below ;  each  supporting  two  arms  on  their  upper 
sloi)ing  sides. 

Anal  plates  arranged  in  a  doulde  alternating  series,  ex- 
actly as  in  the  last  described  species.  Arms  sh^nder, 
rounded,  and  composed  of  joints,  the  1ow(t  of  which  are 
about  twi(*e  as  long  as  wide,  but  those  above  gradually 
growing  shorter,  until  they  beconn^  s<*arcely  long<T  than 
wid<s  on  tli(^  longer  side ;  and  owing  to  th<*ir  obli(iue  ar- 
rangeuH^nt  and  proj<*ctions  for  th(*  support  of  the  ])innuhe, 
pn^scnting  a  zigzag  a])pcaranc<*.  ^\f  least  one  of  th(»  pos- 
terior arms  st^en  to  bifurcate  on  the  seventh  ])i(*<*(».     Pinnula? 
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rounded,  ironiparativcly  rather  stout,  composed  of  joints 
two  or  three  times  a«  h)ng  as  wide,  and  owing  to  the  length 
of  the  arm-pieces,  widely  separated  from  each  other.  Col- 
umn of  moderate  thickness,  and  apparently  showing  a  ten- 
dency to  assume  a  pentagonal  outline  near  the  base. 

Hight  of  ])ody  to  the  top  of  first  radial  pieces,  0.10  inch  ; 
hrc^adth  of  do.,  0.15  inch;  length  of  arms,  about  0.75  inch. 

Tills  very  delicate  little  8pecit\s  is  nearest  like  that  we  have  already 
destnibed  under  the  name  >y.  nanuit,  but  will  be  readily  distinfruished  b^' 
its  much  more  slend(*r  second  radial  pieces  and  arms.  Tliis  narrowness 
of  the  second  radials  causes  the  iiitervenin^  spaces  to  be  wider  than  the 
second  radial  pieces  themselves ;  while  in  tlie  X  nnnm  these  pieces  are 
so  wide  as  to  be  in  contact  with  i^ach  other  all  arountl,  excepting  on  the 
anal  side.  These  difterences  give  to  each  of  these  two  forms  more 
strongly  marked  distinctive  features  than  would  i>robably  be  apparent 
from  merely  ix»ading  the  descriptions  witliout  seeing  the  fossils  them- 
selves. 

Jjovality  and  poHition — Upper  division  of  the  Burlington  group,  at  Bur- 
lington, Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  Xo.  297  of  Mr.  WAcnsMurn's 
collection. 


S(\\rHrocRiNUR  Clio,  M.  and  W. 

J»l.  I,  Fij?.  10. 
Sraphiocrimu  CIm,  Mkkk  and  Woktiikn.    PnH-'oed.  Arud.  Sni.  Sci.,  Pliila.,  186i>,  p.  144. 

Body  inversely  subcanipanulate,  somewhat  truncated  or 
more  or  less  roundcnl  to  the  column  below,  and  a  little  ex- 
pandcjd  at  the  top  of  the  first  radials,  where  it  is  nearly 
twie(^  as  wide  as  high.  Base  wry  small,  or  almost  entirely 
hidden  by  tlie  column,  not  projecting  below  the  liorizon  of 
the  next  range*,  of  pieces.  Subradial  piecc^s  slightly  tumid, 
aud  owing  to  tlie  small  si/e  of  the  base  forming  most  of 
the  under  side,  as  well  as  half  of  the  hight  of  the  body,  a 
little  longer  than  wide,  and  all  (excepting  probably  (me  or 
two  not  seen  ou  the  anal  side)  presenting  a  general  pentag- 
onal outline,  there  being  no  visible  angle  at  the  middle  of 
the  under  side  in   any  of  them.     PMrst  radials  larger  than 
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the  siibradials,  wider  than  long,  pentagonal  in  form,  and 
rounded  or  convex  on  the  outer  side  above.  Seeond  radials 
short,  transversely  oWong,  or  about  twice  as  Avide  as  long, 
and  all  rounded  on  the  outer  side.  Third  radials  (in  four 
of  the  rays  seen)  somewhat  longer  than  the  second,  pen- 
tagonal in  foiin,  but  with  their  lateral  margins  so  short  as 
to  appear  nearly  trigonal;  supporting  the  arms  on  their 
superior  sloping  sides.     Anal  pieces  unknown. 

Arms  round,  rather  slender,  and  after  their  origin  on  the 
third  primary  radials,  bifurcating  on  the  seventh,  ninth  or 
eleventh  pieces  in  the  diiferent  arms  seen,  and  beyond  this, 
one  arm  is  observed  to  bifurcate  on  the  nineteenth  piece 
above;  all  composed  of  slightly  wedge-formed  pieces,  a 
little  wider  than  long. 

Probos(^is  (so-called),  as  observed  nearlj^  flattened  by 
j)ressure,  two-thirds  as  wide  as  the  body,  and  about  four- 
fifths  as  long  as  the  arms;  not  expanded  at  the  summit; 
composed  of  moderate  sized  hexagonal  pieces  indented 
(and  probably  perforated)  at  the  corners..  Column  sub- 
pentag(mal  near  the  base,  where  it  is  composed  of  alter- 
nately thicker  and  thinner  pieces,  with  a  small  apparently 
pentagonal  canal. 

Hight  of  body  to  top  of  first  radials,  0.20  inch;  breadth, 
a])out  0.40  inch;  length  of  arms,  about  2.10  inches.  Length 
of  proboscis  above  first  radials,  1.70  inches;  thickness  of 
column  at  its  connection  with  the  base,  0.15  inch. 

'  This  siwcies  is  related  to  sucli  forms  as  S.  carlnntm  and  S.  dwlMtomuSj 
Hall;  S.  rvsthusj  White,  and  49.  Wachmnuthij  M.  and  W.,  bat  differs 
from  them  all  too  clearly  U)  rentier  a  comparison  nece^ssary. 

JjOt'aUty  and  position — Upper  divigion  of  the  Burlington  group,  at 
Burlington,  Iowa.  I^ower  Carboniferous.  No.  296  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth's 
coUeetion. 
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PL  1    Fvf.  > 
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BoiiY  large,  otK-onic.  or  expanding  gradually  from  the 
eolnmn  to  the  middle  of  the  first  radial^,  at  which  point 
the«e  piece*  are  protuVierant,  so  as  to  give  the  ereneral  out- 
line ^as  seen  in  a  side  view)  a  tendency  towards  an  inverted 
bell-shape.  Base  of  a  deep  cnp-form,  less  than  twice  as 
M'ide  at  the  top  as  the  hight.  or  about  one-third  as  high  a8 
the  Ixkly  to  the  top  of  the  first  radials.  Basal  pieces  higher 
than  wide,  and  ]»entagonal  in  form,  the  lateral  margins 
bf?ing  longest.  Subradial  pieces  nearly  tivice  as  long  as 
the  basal,  hexagonal  in  form,  excepting  the  two  on  the  anal 
side,  which  are  heptagonal.  First  radials  somewhat  larger 
than  the  subradial  pieces,  slightly  wider  than  long,  pen- 
tagonal in  form,  and  each  provided  with  a  verj-  profound 
sinus  for  the  reception  of  the  second  radials,  more  than 
one-third  as  wide  as  its  upper  edge,  and  extending  about 
half  way  do^vn  its  outer  side.  Second  radial  pieces  com- 
paratively verj'  small,  or  about  one-third  as  large  as  the 
first;  pentagonal  in  form,  about  as  wide  as  long,  rounded 
on  the  outer  side,  and  so  deeply  inserted  in  the  sinus  of 
the  first  radials  on  a  kind  of  shoulder-like  projection,  that 
their  mesial  angle  abfive  scarcely  rises  beyond  the  upper 
margins  of  the  first  radials,  each  supporting  two  arms  on 
its  superior  sloping  sides,  and  separated  from  that  of  the 
next  ray  on  each  side,  by  an  interradial  space  of  about  once 
and  a  half  its  o^m  breadth.  Anal  plates  two  and  about 
half  of  the  third,  included  as  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
body,  hexagonal  in  form,  and  having  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  those  Poterioerinites^  in  a  double,  vertical,  alternat- 
ing scries. 

Arms  very  long,  slender  and  rounded;  one  of  them  seen 
to  bifurcate  first  on  the  sixth,  two  others  on  the  eighth, 
and  another  on  the  tenth  j)iece,  above  the  second  radials. 
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BeA'ond  those  Mfiircutions,  it,  is  evident  from  the  number 
of  slender  branches  se(»n  tliat  there  must  be  other  subdi- 
visions, but  the  specimen  is  not  in  a  condition  to  show  the 
details  of  the  bifurcations.  Arm  pieces  generally  longer 
on  the  longer  side  than  wide,  but  not  arranged  in  zigzag; 
the  first  two  of  each  ann  twice*  as  long  as  wide,  and  some- 
w-hat  contracted  around  the  middle.  I^'oboscidiform  ex- 
tension very  long,  or  nearly  or  quite  e(jualing  the  length 
of  the  arms,  and  somewhat  narrowed  at  the  extremity. 

Surface  of  the  first  radial  i)lates  strengthened  by  prom- 
inent, rounded,  radiating  costal,  two  of  which  diverge  down- 
ward from  the  mesial  prominen(*e  under  the  sinus  for  the 
second  radials,  to  cimnect  with  others  on  the  su])radial8,  so 
as  to  inclose  profound  triangular  pits  at  the  upj)er  corners 
of  the  latter;  while  two  similar  ridges  run  laterally  on  each 
side  of  the  sinus,  parallel  to  the  upi>er  nnirgin,  to  connect 
with  those  similarly  situated  on  each  a(\jacent  first  radial. 
On  each  subradial  the  ridge  extending  down  the  middle 
widens,  and  becomes  nearly  obsolete  at  the  base,  when*  it 
connects  with  several  slender  lines  that  continue  on  down, 
converging  toward  the  lower  part  of  ea(*h  basal  jnece;  there 
being  no  pits  or  impressions  at  the  meeting  of  the  corners 
of  the  ba^al  and  subradial  pieces. 

Hight  of  body  to  the  top  of  the  first  radial  0.96  inch; 
breadth  across  at  the  most  protuberant  i)art  of  the  first 
radials,  about  1  inch;  length  of  arms  from  their  origin  on 
the  second  radials,  about  4  inches ;  length  of  proboscidi- 
lV)nn  ventral  extension,  3.85  inches. 

This  fine  species  departs  very  widely  from  the  typical  forms  of  Svaphi- 
otrhiuit  in  its  large  size,  obcouic  body,  strongly  costate  body  plates,  long 
bifurcating  arms,  and  particularly  in  having  its  second  radial  pieces  so 
narrow,  in  proportion  to  the  first,  as  to  be  sei)arat(Hl  from  ea(?h  other  by 
interradial  s]>aees  wi<ler  than  the  second  radial  pieces  themselves.  Its 
anal  series,  although  including  more  pieces  than  we  see  in  the  typical 
8ca2)hiornnm  (being  like  that  of  rotcriocrinites  proper),  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  a  large  i>roportion  of  the  species  usually  included  in  Scaphi- 
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ocrinuMj  with  whieli  the  species  agrees  in  having  only  two  radial  pieces 
to  each  ray. 

Si>ecifically  it  is  rehited  to  sui'li  fonns  as  Cyathnrrinm  mnvropUnrus^ 
Hall,  and  Poterhcrinm  obunciUA,  White ;  but  it  differs  too  widely  from 
these  and  all  other  similar  forms  known  to  us  to  render  a  comparison 
necessary.  CyathocrlnuH  macropleurns  was  descrilnHl  from  a  specimen 
not  showing  either  the  anal  jneces  or  second  radials,  or  the  arms.  Mr. 
\VAcn«MUTii  has  sjiecimens,  however,  showing  that  it  has  several  anal 
pieces,  and  two  radials  to  each  ray.  He  also  has  siK»cimens  of  the  P. 
ohuncus  (which  was  also  describe<l  from  a  siH»cimen  not  showing  the 
arms  and  second  radials),  indicating  that  it  agrees  in  these  chanieters 
with  i!kai)hiocrinm.  It  is  possible  such  species  should  form  a  8(»parate 
section  or  sulnirdinate  group. 

Locality  and  position — Lower  division  of  the  liurlington  grou[),  Bur- 
lington, Iowa.  liower  ('arlmniferous.  Xo.  \W^  of  Mr.  WAcnsMrxn's 
collection. 

S(  APHIOCRINUS  Rl  DIS,  ^\.  aiul  W. 

PI.  I.  Fig.  1. 
Seaphutcrinvu  rudin,  Mkkk  hikI  Wortiiks.    Ppnrw.'d.  Acad.  Xat.  S<-i..  PliilH..  IHfiO.  p.  139. 

Body  much  depressed,  about  four  times  as  wide  as  high, 
flat  or  a  little  concave  below,  the  flattened  part  including 
the  basal,  subradial,  and  about  half  the  lengtli  of  the  first 
radial  pieces.  Base  A'ery  small,  a  little  impressed,  and  en- 
tirely hidden  by  the  column.  Subradial  pieces  of  moderate 
size,  extending  out  horizontally  from  the  column ;  the  one 
on  the  anal  side,  however,  curving  up  distinctly,  and  the 
others  slightly,  at  the  ends ;  all  flat,  excepting  the  curva- 
ture mentioned,  and  pentagonal  in  outline  (the  superior 
angle  being  rather  salient),  excepting  the  one  on  the  anal 
side,  which  is  hexag(mal,  being  truncated  above  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  anal  piece.  First  radial  pieces  three  or  four 
times  as  large  as  the  subradials,  twice  as  wide  as  long,  very 
tumid  in  the  middle,  and  pentagonal  in  form,  the  lateral 
margins  being  longer  than  the  inferior,  and  the  superior 
one  straight,  and  equaling  the  entire  breadth.  Se(*ond  ra- 
dial pieces  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  first,  which  they 
equal  in  breadth  below,  though  they  are  a  little  h>nger,  and 
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jiroporti-onally  nan'ower  above,  and  have  each  a  strong  angle 
down  the  middle  of  the  onter  side ;  all  pentagonal  in  out- 
line (excepting  the  anterior  one,  which  is  quadrangular), 
the  superior  angle  b(^ing  salic^nt,  each  supporting  two  arms 
on  the  superior  sloping  sides,  excepting  the  anterior  one, 
which  bears  but  a  single  arm. 

Of  anal  pieces  one  only  is  included  as  a  part  of  the  walls 
of  the  body,  and  this  one  rests  upon  the  upper  truncated 
edge  of  the  largest  curved  subradial,  and  connects  on  ea(*h 
side  with  a  tirst  radial.     Succeeding  anals  unknown. 

Arms  nuKlerately  strong,  simphi,  angular  on  the  dorsal 
side,  and  composed  of  short  wedge-shaped  pierces,  alternati^y 
projecting  out  laterally  on  each  side,  in  the  form  of  spine- 
like processes.  (Column  small,  round,  and  composed  near 
the  base  of  i>ieces  of  moderate  thickness,  with  each  a  pro- 
jecting ridge  around  its  middle,  and  perforated  by  a  minute 
round  canal.  Sutures  between  the  tirst  and  second  radial 
pieces  widely  gaping  when  the  arms  ar(5  foldcid  u[)  vi»rti- 
cally. 

Hight  of  body,  0.08  inch  to  top  of  first  radials;  breadth, 
0.33  inch;  length  of  remaining  porticnis  of  arms,  about  0.S5 
inch;  thi(*kness  of  column  at  base,  0.17  inch. 

This  belongs  to  tlie  typical  section  of  *SVY/y>/nWn/N/x,  as  it  lias  but  a 
singles  anal  pi(^ce  iiichuled  as  a  ])art  of  tlu>  ImmIv,  and  all  its  amis  aro 
simple.  Specifically  it  appears  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  S,  spiHifhra- 
vhiutuH^  Hall  (liost.  Jour.  Nat.  I  list.,  vol.  vii,  [).  .'JOO),  but  ditters  in  hav- 
ing its  body  much  depressed,  more  tlattened  below,  and  its  base  is  so 
much  smaller  as  to  be  entirely  hidden  by  the  column,  instead  of  [)ro- 
jecting  out  around  it.  Its  subradial  pie(;es  also  ditler  in  not  being  nuue 
elevated  than  the  others,  nor  imi)ressed  at  the  angles.  The  arms  in  the 
81)ecimen  from  which  our  <lescription  was  drawn  uj),  are  not  <juitc  com- 
I)let(»  at  their  ends,  though  from  a  slight  tajjering,  and  appearance  of  ii 
tendency  to  curve  together  t«)ward  their  extremities,. it  seems  to  Ik* 
cpiite  probable  that  they  were  not  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  while 
those  of  the  species  spinohrarhiatus  are  saitl  in  be  about  three  inches  iu 
length,  in  the  original  specinu'Uj.  an<l  still  imperfect  at  the  ends. 

LiH-alitij  and  position — Upper  divisu)n  of  the  Turlington  group,  liur- 
lington,  Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  Xo.  275  of  Mr.  WACHSMrrirs 
collect  i(ni. 
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ScAPHiocRiNUS  PENiCTiii.us,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  %  YifT.  7. 
Seaphiocrintu  penieiUu^,  Mrek  and  Worthkn.    Proceed.  Aoad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1869,  p.  142. 

Body  small,   somewhat    basin-shaped,   or   about    three 
times  as  wide  as  the  bight  to  the  .top  of  the  first   radial 
pieces,  truncated,  and  a  little  concave  below.     Base  very 
small,  and  nearly  or  quite  hidden  by  the  column  in  the 
shallow  concavity  of  the  under  side.     Subradials  generally 
wider  than  long,  with  a  pentagonal  outline,  excepting  one 
on  the  anal  side,  which  has  the  upper  angle  a  little  trun- 
cated, so  as  to  make  a  sixth  angle ;  there  is  doubtless  also 
another  obtuse  angle  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  side  of 
each,  covered  by  the  column.     First  radial  pieces  wider 
than  high,  and  pentagonal  in  form.     Second  radial  pieces 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  wide,  expanded  at  each  end,  and 
distinctly  constricted  along  the  middle,  where  they  are  each 
somewhat  carinated  on  the  dorsal  side;  all  pentagonal  in 
form  and  supporting  each  two  arms  on  their  superior  slop- 
ing sides,  excepting  in  the  anterior  ray,  w^here  this  piece  is 
quadrangular  and  supports  but  one  arm. 

First  anal  piece  wedged  obliquely  down  in  between  two 
of  the  subradials,  under  one  side  of  the  first  radial,  on  its 
right,  and  connecting  by  its  left  side,  above  the  middle, 
with  another  anal  resting  on  a  very  short  truncated  side  of 
one  of  the  subradials,  and  connecting  on  the  left  with  the 
first  rcadial  of  that  side.  Above  these  one  or  two  other 
pieces  are  seen  between  the  arms,  connecting  with  the  base 
of  the  proboscis. 

Arms  somewhat  rounded,  and  bifurcating  on  the  fifth  or 
sixth  piece  above  the  second  radials;  and  in  all  but  the 
anterior  ray,  one  of  the  divisions  (the  inner  one)  remains 
simple,  and  the  other  subdivides  again  (m  the  sixth,  seventh 
or  eighth  piece,  while  the  anterior  arm  bifurcates  first  on 
the  sixth  piece,  and  each  of  its  subdivisions  again  on  the 
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eighth  or  tenth  piece  above.  First,  and  sometimes  also 
the  second  arm  pieces  a  little  longer  than  wide,  and  slightly 
constricted;  other  arm  pieces  generally  wider  than  long 
and  wedge  shaped,  but  not  arranged  so  as  to  impart  a  zigzag 
appearance  to  the  arms.  Column  small,  nearly  or  quite 
round,  and  composed  near  the  base  of  alternately  thin  and 
thick  pieces. 

Hight  of  body  to  top  of  first  radial  pieces,  0.07  inch; 
breadth,  0.20  inch;  length  of  arms,  about  0.70  inch. 

This  little  species  seems  to  be  nearest  like  8.  dichotomusj  Hall,  (Iowa 
report,  p.  553),  with  which  it  agrees  in  size  and  general  appearance.  It 
will  be  readily  distinguished,  however,  by  the  more  frequent  bifurcations 
of  its  arms,  which  also  differ  in  being  more  rounded  and  Tiomposed  of 
proportionally  longer  pieces,  not  arranged  so  as  to  present  a  slightly 
zigzag  api)earance,  as  in  the  species  dichotoynus.  It  will  also  be  distin- 
guished from  the  last  by  having  two  arms  to  each  ray  all  around,  as 
well  as  bv  its  concave  base. 

Lovality  and  position — Upper  di^ision  of  the  Burlington  group,  at 
Burlington,  Iowa.  Ijower  Carboniferous.  No.  286  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth's 
collection. 


SCAPHIOCRINUS   MAC^RODACTYLUS,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  2,  I-Mg.  9. 
Scaphutcrinus  rruierodactyltu,  Mrek  and  Wohthem.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1860.  p.  140. 

Body  obconical,  or  tapering  rath(>r  gradually  from  the 
top  of  the  first  radials  to  the  column.  Base  about  twi(*.e 
as  wide  at  the  top  as  hmg,  truncated  below  the  breadth  of 
the  column;  basal  pieces  a  little  longer  than  wide,  pen- 
tagonal in  form,  with  the  lateral  margins  longer  than  the 
upp(?r  sloping  sides.  Subradial  pieces  once  and  a  half  to 
twice  the  size  of  the  basals,  hexagonal  in  form,  excerpt- 
ing one  (or  i)ossil)ly  two)  on  the  anal  side,  which  is  larger 
than  the  others  and  j)entagonal,  being  tnincated  above  for 
the  rccei)tion  of  an  anal  piece.  First  radial  i)i(M»es  wider 
and  a  little  shorter  than  the  subradials,  and  all  wider  than 
h>ng.     Second  radials  distinctly  longer  than  wide,  round(»d 
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and  cpnstricted  in  the  middle,  with  a  pentagonal  outline 
(excepting  the  one  in  the  anterior  ray,  which  is  truncated 
above,)  and  supporting  the  aims  on  their  superior  sloping 
sides.  Amis  nine  or  ten,  simple  from  their  origin,  very 
long,  slender,  rounded  and  composed  of  wedge-form  pieces, 
which  have  their  longer  side  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
shorter,  and  equaling  their  breadth,  but  not  projecting  so 
as  to  give  the  arms  a  zigzag  appearance.  Pinnulfe  long, 
moderately  stout,  and  composed  of  joints  about  twice  as 
long  as  wide.     Anal  pieces  unknown. 

Surface  finely  granular.  Column  round,  moderately  stout 
and  composed  of  rather  thin  pieces,  of  uniform  size  near  the 
base,  with  a  rather  small,  round  or  subpentagonal  central 
canal. 

Length  of  body  below  the  summit  of  the  first  radial  pieces, 
0.40  inch;  breadth,  about  0.50  inch;  diameter  of  column  at 
base,  0.18  inch;  entire  length  of  arms  unknown,  as  they 
are  all  broken  at  the  extremity,  with  the  remaining  portion 
measuring  3.40  inches  in  length,  with  thickness  of  about 
0.10  inch  throughout. 

This  species  has  tlie  long,  straight  arms,  obconic  body,  i)rotuberant 
base,  and  general  i)]iysiognomj-  of  the  typical  forms  of  PoUriocrimUSj 
but  differs  in  having  but  two  primary  radial  pieces  to  each  ray,  with 
the  sutures  between  them  somewhat  gaping,  as  in  Scaphiocrinu^i,  Spe- 
cifically it  is  not  closely  allied  to  any  of  the  other  known  species  In 
the  form  of  its  body  it  is  most  nearly  allied  to  our  Pot  siibhnpressus, 
which,  Mr.  Wachsiviuth  has  ascertained,  probably  has  only  two  prim- 
ary radial  i>ieces  to  each  ray,  and  hence  seems  to  fall  into  Scaphioerinu^^ 
giving  that  group  the  wide  limits  usually  admitted.  The  species  here 
under  consideration,  however,  will  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  Pot 
(Scaph,)  sMbhnpre^sus,  b}-^  not  having  its  body  i)lates  impressed  at  the 
corners,  and  all  distinctly  thinner,  as  well  as  by  its  less  robust  general 
habit. 

Locality  and  position — Lower  beds  of  the  Burlington  group,  Bur- 
lington, Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  No.  277  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth's 
collection. 
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ScAPiiiocuiNUS  JUVExrs,  M,  and  W. 

PI.  a,  flg.  8. 

fSrajthutrrinw  jurenui,  MF.KK  and  WoiiTHRK.    ProciH»d.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philo..  1869,  p.  146. 

Body  small,  expanding  rather  rapidly  from  the  column, 
or  presenting  a  short,  obconic  form,  with  rather  distinct 
sinuses  between  the  radial  series;  nearly  twice  as  wide  at 
the  top  of  the  first  radials  as  the  hight  to  the  same  point. 
Base  small  and  short,  or  several  times  wider  than  high, 
but  projecting  below  the  subrjidials,  truncated  about  three- 
fourths  its  breadth  by  the  facet  for  the  attachment  of  the 
column.  Basal  ]neces  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  long,  and 
])entagonal  in  form,  but  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  lat- 
eral margins,  ai)pearing  nearly  trigonal.  Subradial  pieces 
a  little  wider  than  long,  three  ptmtagonal,  and  two  on  the 
anal  side  hexagonal  (without  counting  a  scarcely  defined 
angle  at  the  middle  of  the  under  side  of  each).  First  radial 
I)ieces  of  almut  the  size  of  the  subradials,  generally  wider 
than  hmg,  and  pentagonal  in  form.  Se(U)nd  radials  about 
as  long  as  wide,  distinctly  ronndcd  on  the  dorsal  side,  and 
quadrangular  in  outline.  Third  radials  somewhat  larger 
than  the  second,  more  or  less  expanded  at  the  upper  end, 
and  rounded  and  contracted  in  the  middle;  each  bearing 
two  arms  on  its  superior  sloping  sides. 

Anal  plates  forming  a  double  alternating  series  of  five 
or  six  piec^es,  a«  in  the  hwt;  the  lowest  piece  resting  between 
the*  uj)per  sh>piiig  sides  of  two  of  the  subradials,  partly 
nnder  the  iirst  radial  on  the  right,  and  connecting  on  the 
left  above  tlu"^  middle,  with  another  piece  resting  ujion  the 
upper  truiu>at(?d  edge  of  one  of  the  subradials,  and  joining 
the  first  radial  on  the  left. 

Arms  ten,  simj)le  from  their  origin  on  the  third  radials, 
composed  of  somewhat  wedge-formed  pieces,  about  as  long 
as  wide  on  the  longer  side,  which  projects  above,  altern- 
ately on  opposite  sides  of  the  arms,  for  the  reception  of  the 
pinnula?,  so  a^  to  present  a  somewhat  zigzag  appearance. 
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Pinniilfe  stout,  arranged  at  intervals  of  near  their  own 
breadth  apart,  and  composed  of  joints  that  are  about  as 
long  as  wide.  Surface  granular;  body  plates  even,  and 
merely  separated  by  linear  sutures.  Column  of  compara- 
tively moderate  size,  faintly  subpentagonal  near  the  base, 
and  composed  of  rather  thin,  nearly  equal  plates,  with  a 
very  small  central  perforation. 

Hight  of  body  to  the  top  of  first  radial  pieces,  about  0.12 
inch ;  breadth,  0.20  inch ;  length  of  arms,  about  0.75  inch ; 
thickness  of  column  at  base,  near  0.07  inch. 

This  species  is  related  to  the  last  two,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by 
the  more  conical  form  of  its  body,  produced  by  the  protuberance  of  its 
base,  as  well  as  by  having  two  arms  to  each  ray  all  around,  instead  of 
only  one  in  the  anterior  ray.  It  also  differs  from  both  in  ha\ing  its 
body  plates  even,  instead  of  very  convex,  or  tumid,  as  in  S.  scalaris,  or 
costate,  as  in  8.  fiscelhis. 

Jjocality  and  position — Lower  division  of  the  Burlington  group,  at 
Burlington,  Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  No.  284  of  Mr.  Wachs- 
muth's  collection. 


ScAPHiocRiNUS  8TRIATUS,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  2,  Fig.  11. 
Saphiocrinus  gtriatus,  Mkek  and  Wobthkn.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.,  PliiU.,  1869,  p.  142. 

Body  below  the  top  of  the  first  radial  pieces  subhcmis- 
pherieal,  being  regularly  rounded  below;  composed  of  thick 
plates,  which  are  ornamented  with  distinct,  somewhat  bro- 
ken strifle,  running  vertically,  so  as  to  radiate  from  the  ])a8e, 
but  all  parallel  with  each  other  on  each  individual  plate. 
Basal  pieces  hidden  by  the  column  externally.  Subradials 
about  as  wide  as  long,  five  of  them  showing  a  pentagonal 
outline  (there  being  no  visible  angle  at  the  middle  of  their 
bases  on  the  outside),  and  one  on  the  anal  side  hexagonal, 
the  latter  being  a  little  larger  than  the  others.  First  radial 
pieces  slightly  shorter  than  the  siibradials,  but  about  once 
and  a  half  as  wide,  all  having  a  general  pentagonal  form, 
being  broadly  truncated  their  entire  breadth  above,  and 
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haviup:  the  articulatiuf?  surfaces  each  marked  with  two  verj'- 
distinct  transverse  furrows.  First  anal  piece  a  little  longer 
than  wide,  hexagonal  in  form,  and  resting  upon  the  trun- 
cated upper  end  of  the  odd  subriulial  between  two  of  the 
first  radials,  beyond  which  it  projects  nearly  half  its  length; 
truncated  above  for  the  reception  of  a  second  anal.  Other 
jiarts  unknown. 

Sutures  distinctly  channeled,  so  as  to  impart  a  moderate 
convexity  to  the  plates. 

Hight  to  top  of  first  radials,  0.20  inch;  breadth,  0.46  inch. 

This  is  a  typical  Scriphiocrinun^  as  far  as  its  parts  are  known,  and 
seems  to  be  most  nearly  related  to  S.  simpler,  of  Hall,  from  which  it 
may  be  at  once  distingiiishe<l,  however,  by  its  channeled  sntiu'es,  con- 
vex plates  and  peeuliar  s<'nlptnri!if>". 

Locality  and  pnHiiiini — Lower  lUn'linjj:ton  beds,  of  tlie  Lower  Car- 
boniferous, at  Burli!i^t4»n,  I(»wa.  No.  274  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  collec- 
tion. 


80AIMTTOCRINI8  Tktjiys,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  2.  FiK-  13. 
Scnphxocnnus  Tethyg,  Mkkk  and  WuKTiiKN.    PnMet*«l.  AcaU.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1869.  p.  HA. 

Body  under  medium  si/e,  expanding  rather  rapidly  from 
the  column  to  the  top  of  the  first  radials,  where  it  is  about 
one-fourth  wider  than  high.  Base  small,  twice*  to  three 
times  as  wide  as  high.  Basal  pieces  very  small,  wider  than 
high,  and  pentagonal  in  form.  Subradial  pieci^s  slightly 
wider  than  long,  pentagonal,  excepting  two  on  the  anal 
side,  which  are  hexagonal,  there  l)eing  no  well  defined  angle 
at  the  middle  of  the  base  of  anv  of  them.  First  radials 
largi^r  than  the  subradials,  a  little  wider  than  long,  and  all 
pentagonal.  Second  radial  pieces  rather  more  than  twice 
as  wide  as  long,  rounded  and  a  little  constricted  in  the 
middles  and  somewhat  expanded  at  the*  c*nds  ;  all  pentag- 
onal in  outline,  and  each  supporting  two  arms  on  its  supe- 
rior slo])ing  sid(*s. 
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Anal  scries  consisting  of  two  alternating  vertical  ranges 
of  pieces,  the  first  of  Avhich  rests  between  the  two  upper 
sloping  sides  of  two  of  the  snlmulials,  and  supports  an  in- 
ferior sloping  side  of  tho  first  radial  on  the  right,  while  its 
left  side  above  the  middle  connects  with  another  anal  rest- 
ing upon  the  truncated  upper  side  of  one  of  the  subradials, 
and  connecting  with  the  first  radial  on  the  right.  Above 
these  one  or  two  ranges  of  similar  pieces  join  with  those 
forming  the  base  of  the  so-called  proboscis. 

Arms  not  positively  known  to  bifurcate  after  their  origin 
on  the  second  radial  pieces ;  composed  of  joints,  the  lower 
of  which  are  twice  to  three  times  as  long  as  wide,  and 
rounded  or  subanguhir,  and  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  ends.  Above  these  the  pieces  gradually  become  shorter, 
and  more  distinctly  expanded  at  the  ends,  with  the  upper 
lateral  extremity  of  each  somewhat  projecting  alternately 
on  opposite  sides,  so  as  to  present  a  distinct  zigzag  arrange- 
ment, the  projection  being  for  the  support  of  the  pinimlae, 
which  are  comparatively  rather  stout,  and  composed  of 
joints  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  wide,  and  ])rovided  with 
deep  ambulacral  furrows  within. 

Column  comparatively  rather  stout;  subpentagonal  near 
the  base,  but  soon  tapering  and  becoming  rounded  below; 
composed  below  of  unifoim  pieces;  about  one-third  as 
thick  as  wide,  but  gradually  becoming  thinner  neai  the 
base  of  the  body. 

Length  of  the  body  to  top  of  first  radial  pieces,  0.17 
inch;  breadth  about  0.22  inch;  length  of  arms, about  1.10 
inch. 

This  species  is  related  to  that  we  have  here  deseribed  under  the  name 
S.  nanuSj  but  not  only  diflers  in  having  longer  aiins,  but  in  having  its 
second  radial  pieces  and  all  of  its  ann  joint*  much  longer  in  i)ro[K)rtion, 
as  well  as  presenting  a  more  strongly  zigzag  arrangement.  Its  base  is 
also  more  i)rotuberant,  and  the  sutures  between  its  body  plates  slightly 
impressed  instead  of  even. 
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Locality  and  position — U[)per  division  of  the  Burlington  gioup,  at  Bur- 
lin^^tou,  lowii.  Lower  Carboniferous.  Xo.  298  of  ]\Ir.  Wachsmtth's 
collection. 


SCAPHIOCKINUS    SCALARIS,    M.  aiul  W. 

PI.  a,  Fi;;.  10. 
Scaphiocrinvi  icalarui,  Meek  and  Wortden.    Proteod.  Ac4ul.  Xat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1869,  p.  145. 

Body  small,  somewhat  cup-shaped,  being  broad  below, 
and  a  little  expanded  above;  about  twice  as  wide  as  high, 
at  the  top  of  the  first  radials.  Base  small  and  hidden  by 
the  column  in  the  concavity  of  the  under  side.  Subradial 
pieces  tumid,  wider  than  "high,  and  arranged  so  that  the 
body  rests  upon  them,  when  ])laced  on  a  plane  surface  with 
the  column  removed ;  all  ai)pearing  as  if  pentagonal,  ex- 
cepting the  two  on  the  anal  side,  which  sc^em  to  be  hexago- 
nal, but  they  must  all  have  each  an  additional  obtuse  angle 
at  the  middle  of  the  under  side.  First  radials  about  of  the 
same  size  as  the  subradials,  widen*  than  h)ng,  and  ptnitago- 
nal  in  form,  though  one  on  tlie  anal  side*  has  one  side  so 
short  as  to  ap])(»ar  as  if  (juadrangular ;  ca<*li  a  little  ex- 
panded al)ove,  so  as  to  prcscnit,  wiih  tlie  broad  excavaticnis 
at  their  inferior  latcM-al  angles,  a  mon*  or  less  constri<*ted 
appearance.  Sc(*(md  radials  smaller  than  the  first,  rounded 
on  the  outer  side,  and  a  little  constricti^d  on  the  lati^'al 
margins,  all  wider  than  long,  with  a  <iuadrangular  outline. 
Third  radial  jneces,  in  all  but  the  anterior  ray,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  first,  but  proportionally  longer,  rounded  on  the 
out(»r  sid(^,  constricted  in  thc^  middle,  and  pcnitagonal  in 
form;  the  suj)erior  lateral  sh>ping  sidt\s  of  ea<'h  suj)porting 
an  arm.  In  the  anterior  ray  thi^  third  piece  is  narrow  and 
long,  truncatinl  above*,  and  merely  suj)ports  a  singh*  arm. 

First  anal  piece  smaller  than  the  subradials,  pcnitagoual 
in  form,  and  resting  between  the  upper  sloping  sides  of  the 
two  hexagonal  subradials;  connecting  on  the  h^ft  with  the 
second  anal,  and  on  the  right  with  a  lirst  radiaK  while  it 
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supports  one  side  of  another  anal  above.  Second  anal  of 
nearly  tlie  same  size  as  the  first,  and  resting  upon  the  supe- 
rior truncated  side  of  the  subradial  ljeh)w.  Above  these, 
two  alternating  series  of  anal  pieces  are  seen  extending 
upward,  to  connect  with  the  base  of  the  so-called  pro- 
boscis. 

Arms  nine,  simple  from  their  origin  on  the  third  radials, 
rather  angular  on  the  back,  and  each  composed  of  short 
wedge-formed  pieces,  arranged  somewhat  in  zigzag,  with 
their  longer  ends  alternately  on  opposite  sides,  and  pro- 
jecting so  as  to  support  stout,  rounded  pinnula?,  composed 
of  joints  sometimes  nearly  as  long  a«  wide.  Pinnul® 
very  regularly  arranged,  so  as  to  leave  intervening  spaces 
scarcely  of  their  own  breadth,  and  so  stcait  as  to  present 
rather  the  appearance  of  annlets,  than  what  are  usually 
called  tentacles,  in  the  dcscTiptions  of  fossil  Crinoids;  all 
like  the  arms  with  the  ambulacral  furrows  comparatively 
deep  and  large. 

Vault  unknown;  proboscis  (so-called)  al)out  half  as  long 
as  the  arms,  comparatively  rather  slender  until  at  the  upper 
extremity,  where  it  is  suddenly  expanded  to  nearly  twice 
its  breadth  below,  and  somewhat  flattened  on  top.  The 
expansion,  however,  seems  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  greater 
thickness  of  the  plates  here  than  to  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  cavity  within.  Plates  of  the  pro- 
boscis of  moderate  size,  and  all  indented  at  their  corners. 

Hight  of  body  to  the  top  of  first  radial  pieces,  0.18  inch; 
breadth  about  0.32  inch ;  length  of  arms  beyond  the  top  of 
the  third  radials,  1.68  inches;  length  of  proboscis  above  the 
first  radials,  0.95  inch. 

This  sjiecies  is  so  distinc^t  froui  all  others  known  to  us  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  compare  it  with  any  of  them.  It  seems  to  be 
most  like  S.  Halli,  Hall,  but  differs  in  havin^f  its  subradials  so  tumid  as 
to  give  the  bo<ly  a  truncated  appearance  below,  instead  of  an  inversely 
campanulate  outline.  Its  pinnulai  are  also  nuurh  stouter  au<l  less 
oblique,  while  its  arms  are  entirely  without  the  little  flattened   spine- 
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like  i)rqiectioii8  along  their  backs  seen  in  that  species.  The  stout  ])in- 
nnhv  as  seen  extending  between  the  arms  present,  with  the  hitter,  a 
peculiar  scalariforin  appearance  that  suggests  the  speciiic  name. 

Locality  and  position — Upper  division  of  the  Burlingt4)n  group,  at 
Burlington,  Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  No.  282  of  Mr.  Wacjhs- 
MUTii's  colection. 


SCAPHIOCKIXUS  NANUS,  M.  aiul  VT. 

PI.  1,  Fig.  8. 
Sraphinrrinus  nanus,  Mkric  and  Wouthex.    Proceed.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci.,  Philu.,  1660,  p.  111. 

Body  very  Hiiiall,  expaiulinj^c  rapidly  from  the  colunin 
to  the  top  of  tlie  tirst  radials,  where  it  is  about  once  and  a 
half  as  wide  as  hif^li.  Base  small,  slijrhtly  proji^ctiuff,  pen- 
tagonal in  outline,  and  nearly  covered  by  the  round,  flat 
facet  for  the  attachment  of  the  column.  ]iasal  pieces  sliow- 
ing  a  very  short,  minute  pentagonal  facet  above  the  column. 
Subradial  pieces  a  little  wider  than  h)!ig,  three  with  a  pen- 
tagonal outline,  and  two  on  thi^  anal  side,  hexagonal,  there 
being  no  well  deiined  angk>  visible  at  the  middle  of  the 
under  side  of  any  of  them.  First  radials  about  the  size  of 
the  Kubradial  pieces,  a  litth^  wider  than  long,  i)entagonal 
in  form,  and  somewhat  rounded  on  their  outer  sides,  in 
(»onse<iuence  of  the  sutures  V)etween  them  being  impressed. 
Se<*ond  radials  longer  than  wide,  or  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  the  tirst,  all  pentagonal  in  outline  and  rounded  and  more 
or  less  constricted  in  tlu^  middh%  i^acli  supporting  two  arms 
on  its  u])])er  sloping  side. 

Anal  j>i(K*es  ccnisisting  of  a  double  alternating  seri(»s,  the 
lowest  one  of  whic^h  rests  between  the  upper  sloi>ing  sides 
of  two  of  the  subradials,  and  supi>orts  one*  side  of  the  lirst 
radial  <m  the  right,  whil(>  on  its  left  it  connc^cts  above  Ww 
middle^  with  another  anal  resting  upon  the  truncated  ui)per 
side  of  on(^  of  the^  subradials,  and  connecting  <m  its  h*ft 
with  th(^  tirst  radial  on  that  side;  above  these  three  or  four 
other  piec(»s  are  seen  betwtH^n  the  arms  extending  up  and 
joining  with  the  base  of  the  so-calh^d  probos(»is. 
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Anns  somewhat  rounded  on  the  dorsal  side,  each  bifur- 
cating on  the  sixth  or  seventh  piece  above  the  second  pri- 
mary radials,  and  composed  of  wedge-formed  pieces  that 
are  a  little  longer  than  wide  on  the  longer  side.  Above  the 
bifurcations  these  pieces  are  somewhat  ccmstricted,  and 
each  one  projecting  laterally  above  on  its  longer  side,  for 
the  reception  of  the  pinnulte,  so  as  to  present  a  rather  zigzag 
appearance.  Pinnula?  moderately  stout,  and  rather  dis- 
tantly separated  from  each  other ;  composed  of  joints  a 
little  more  than  twice  as  long  as  wide. 

Surface  of  body  plates  even,  and  finely  granular. 

Hight  of  body,  0.10  inch  to  top  of  first  radial  pieces, 
where  it  measures  about  0.20  inch  in  breadth;  arms,  about 
0.75  inch  in  length. 

^  111  size  and  general  appearance  tbis  species  is  cpiite  similar  to  8.  dicho- 
torn  u^ J  of  Hall,  with  which  it  also  a|jn:^es  in  having  its  arms  bifurcating 
but  once  above  their  origin  on  the  second  radials.  It  differs,  however, 
in  having  its  second  radial  pieces  rounded  instead  of  angular,  and  dis- 
tinctly longer  in  i)roportion  to  breadth,  as  is  also  the  case  with  all  the 
arm  joints.  It  also  differs  in  having  two  arms  to  each  ray,  all  around, 
instead  of  only  one  in  the  anterior  ray,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of 
pieces  in  each  arm  below  the  bifui-cations.  Its  arms  are  likewise  pro- 
portionally more  slender. 

Locality  and  position — Lower  division  of  the  Burlington  group,  at 
Burlington,  Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  coUec- 
lection. 


ScArHiocRiNUS  FiscELLUS,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  1,  Fig.  3. 
Seaphincrinti*  fittctUutt,  Meek  and  Worthex.    Procee<l.  Acad.  Nat.  Sti.,  Phila..  1869,  p.  146. 

Body  very  small,  somewhat  cup-shaped,  about  once  and 
a  half  as  wide  as  high,  rather  broad  and  subtruncated  he- 
low,  with  moderately  expanded  sides.  Base  very  small, 
flat,  and  hidden  by  the  column,  when  the  latter  is  attached. 
Subradial  pieces  convex,  curving  under  to  connect  with  the 
base,  and  extending  about  half  way  up  the  sides;  three  of 
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tlioin  presenting  a  pentagonal  ontline,  and  two  hexagonal, 
(that  is  witliout  counting  a  very  obtuse  angle,  doubtless 
existing  at  the  middle  of  the  under  side  of  each,  but  hidden 
by  the  column).  Eirst  radials  about  the  size  of  the  subra- 
dial  pieces,  and  pentagonal  in  form,  the  upj)er  side  always 
truncated  the  full  breadth.  Second  radials  quadrangular, 
constricted  in  the  middle,  and  expandi^d  at  the  ends ;  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  spaces  nearly  half  their  own 
breadth,  measuring  at  the  middle.  Third  radial  pieces  a 
little  longer  and  narrow(5r  than  the  second,  abruptly  dila- 
ted at  the  ends,  and  strongly  contracted  in  the  middle;  each 
with  aj)parently  the  exception  of  one  in  the  anterior  ray 
(which  seems  to  bear  only  one  arm),  supporting  two  arms 
on  their  superior  strongly  slo])ing  sides. 

Anal  plates  forming  a  doul)le  alternately  arranged  series, 
exactly  as  in  iS.  ficahirls.  Arms  apparently  simple  from  their 
origin  on  the  third  radials  ;  composed  of  pieces  as  long  as 
wide,  or  a  little  longer,  and  angular  on  the  dorsal  side; 
each  piece  always  (contracted  in  the  middle,  and  expanded 
at  the  ends,  particnlarly  at  one  of  the  npper  lateral  comers 
alternately  on  each  side  of  the  arm,  for  the  reception  of 
the  ])innula^,  thus  giving  the  arms  a  zigzag  appearance. 
Pinnuhr  rather  stout,  and  composed  of  pieces  about  as 
long  as  wide. 

Sui-fjice  of  the  body  with  deep  indentations  at  the  cor- 
ners of  all  the  plates,  so  as  to  form  a  comparatively  strong 
ridge  radiating  to  ejurh  side  of  the  subradial  piecn^s,  to  con- 
nect with  a  similar  one  on  ea(*h  of  the  adjacent  pieces. 

Hight  of  body  Jibout  0.11  inch  to  the  top  of  the  lirst  ra- 
dial jueces,  where  it  mea.^ures  about  0.17  inch  in  breadth ; 
l(»ngth  of  arms,  about  0.5)5  inch. 

This  si)ecies  is  lu^arly  relate<l  to  ^'.  scalarix,  but  in  a<l<litioii  to  being 
mnc.h  smaller,  it  dillors  in  the  stronj^  radiatinfr  (!Osta»  of  its  body 
plates,  as  well  as  in  havin^r  its  subradial  i)lates  merely  convex,  instead 
of  tumid.  Its  arm  joints  also  differ  in  being  proportionally  longer,  and 
<*ontraeted  in  the  mi<ldle. 


— :.:. 
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Locality  and  position — Lower  ilivisioii  of  the  Biulington  grouj),  Bur- 
lington, Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  No.  283  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth's 
collection. 


Subgenus  ZEACKIXUS. 
Zeackinus  scobina,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  I.  Fig  2 
Zeacrinu*  toobina,  ^EKK  and  Worthkn*.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.,  Phila..  19£>,  p.  119. 

Body'  very  much  depressed,  or  about  four  times  as  wider 
ai4  liigli,  to  the  top  of  the  first  radial  pie<»es,  and  concave  in 
the  middle  below.  Base  small,  and  hidden  by  the  column 
in  the  concavity  of  the  under  side.  Subradial  pieces  curv- 
ing in  to  the  concavity  of  the  under  side,  and  extending 
outward  around* the  column;  all  presenting  a  nearly  pen- 
tagonal general  outline,  with  short  lateral  edges,  excepting 
the  one  on  the  anal  side,  which  seems  to  be  hexagonal, 
(ea€h  being  without  a  visible  angle  at  the  middle  of  the 
under  side.)  First  radials  three  or  four  times  as  large  as 
the  subradials,  near  twice  as  wide  as  long,  pentagonal  in 
foim,  with  lateral  and  inferior  margins  of  nearly  equal 
length,  and  upper  edge  equaling  the  entire  breadth.  Sec- 
ond radials  as  wide  as  the  first,  and  nearly  twice  as  long, 
all  pentagonal  in  form,  the  superior  angle  being  sjilient, 
and  also  projecting  outward,  while  a  strongly  defined  me- 
sial angle  extends  doAvn  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  or  outer 
side  to  the  base  of  each,  the  surface  on  each  side  of  this 
angle  being  distinctly  concave. 

Anal  pieces  small,  and  owing  to  the  rough  surface  of  the 
plates,  and  the  indistinctness  of  the  sutures,  without  very 
clearly  defined  outlines.  As  near  as  can  be  made  out,  the 
first  one  seems  to  be  somew^hat  cuneiform,  and  wedged  in 
obliquely  under  one  side  of  the  first  radial  on  the  right; 
on  its  left  it  connects  above  the  middle,  apparently  with 
another  resting  upon  a  very  short  upper  side  of  one  of  the 
subradials.     Above  these  other  anal  pieces  are  seen  be- 
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tweeii  tlie  arms,  but  their  exact  arrangement  cannot  be 
made  out  from  the  specimen  studied. 

Arms,  after  their  origin  on  the  second  radials,  eacli  bifur- 
cating on  the  sixth  piiue  (excei)ting  those  of  the  anterior 
ray,  whicli  divide*  iirst  on  i\w  eleventh  i)iece),  the  inner  di- 
vision of  i^acli  being  smaller  than  the  other,  and  remaining 
simple;  while*  tlie  outer  or  main  arm  gives  off  another  di- 
vision on  the  inner  side  on  the*  eightli  piece*  above  the  first 
bifurcation,  and  still  another  on  the  nintli  or  tenth  piece 
above  the  latter,  which  is  as  far  as  the  arms  can  be  clearlv 
traced  in  tlie  s])ecimen,  though  there  is  some  app(*arancc  of 
a  fourth  bifurcation  in  one  of  the  arms.  .Vrm  pieces  short, 
or  from  twi<*e  to  threat*  timers  as  wide*  as  long,  and  not  in 
the  slightest  degn*(*  wedge-shajH^d;  t*a<*h  with  lateral  edges 
sharp  and  a  little*  i)re)je*e*ting,  anel  proviele*d  with  a  little 
])ointeel  pre)e*ess  e)n  the*  midelle  e>f  the  dorsal  side.  Theses 
little  a.spe*rities,  anel  the*  bevcle*el  e'harae»te*r  e)f  the  sutures 
l>etwe>en  the  arm  joints,  give  the*  arms  a  re>ugh,  rasp-like* 
appe*arance,  whie»h  has  suggeste*el  the  spe*erifie*  name.  The 
body  plates  are  alse)  rendered  very  rough  l)y  a  ridge  extenel- 
ing  from  the*  inieldle  e>f  the?  ui>per  eelge  e>f  (»ae*h  first  raelial 
te)  e'e>nnect  with  othe^rs  e>n  the^  subraelials,  anel  the  pre*se*ne'e 
e)f  e)the*r  irregular  asperitie*s.  Suture\s  betwe*e*n  the  Iirst  anel 
see'e)nel  radials  wielely  gai>ing  whe*n  the  arms  are  tblde*el  te)- 
gether.  Cedumn  e)t  me)de*rate  si/e,  and  e'e)mi)Oseel  e)f  thin, 
nearly  re)unel  i)iee*e*s,  with  pre)jeM'ting  re)ugh  e*dge's,  ami  a 
rather  small  sul)pentage)nal  ce*ntral  pe*rtbralie>n. 

Hight  e)f  be>dy  te>  t\w  te>p  of  the*  Iirst  raelials,  0.10  ineh; 
bre*aelth,  alM)ut  0.12  ine*h;  le*ngth  e)f  arms,  abe>ut  1.70  ine*hes. 

This  spi'cies  is  related  to  ZvacrlnuH  pn'muinUitus^  of  Dr.  White,  but 
(litl'ers  in  liaviii;;-  its  arms  h)ii«ier  anel  k»ss  tapering",  as  \V4»II  as  bitiirea- 
ting  more  frequently  ;  also  in  havin*^  eaeh  inner  division  of  4»a<'h  arm 
smalU*r  tlian  th<»  outer.  The  bifurcating^  pieces  of  its  arms  are  likewise 
]>ro])ortionallv  smaller,  and  not  protub<>rant  as  in  that  sp<*cies.  In  the 
speei<\s  pcraiuiuluiiiH  the  arm  pieces  are  also  meri^ly  angular  ah)n^  the 
middle,  while  in  tliat  under  eonsiileration  there  is,  instead  of  a  e:outiuu- 
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ous  angle,  a  row  of  little  i>oiiite(l  isolated  protuberaiicen,  pre^eutiiig  a 
crenate  appearaiu;e  aH  seen  in  outline. 

Ijocaliiy  and  position — Upper  division  of  the  Burlington  group,  Bur- 
lington, Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  No.  321  of  Mr.  WACHSMUTn's 
collection.  , 


ZeACRINUS   SERRATl  8,   M.  aild  W. 

PI.  1,  Fig.  «. 
Zeacrinus  gerratwt,  Meek  aiid  Wokihex.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1869,  p.  151. 

4 

Body  small,  much  depressed,  or  about  three  times  as 
wide  as  high,  broadly  truncated  and  concave  below.  Base 
very  small,  and  nearly  or  quite  concealed  by  the  column 
in  the  concavity  of  the  under  side.  Subradiak  a  little 
tumid,  curving  abruptly  into  the  concavity  of  the  under 
side,  and  extending  about  half  way  up  the  lateral  walls  of 
the  body ;  three  or  four  pentagonal  and  one  or  two  (m  the 
anal  side  hexagonal  (not  counting  a  very  obtuse  angle 
doubtless  existing  at  the  middle  of  the  under  side  of 
each.)  First  radials  somewhat  larger  than  the  subradials, 
nearly  twice  as  wide  as  high,  and  all  pentagonal  in  form, 
with  the  upper  side  eciualing  the  entire  breadth.  Second 
radials  as  wide  at  the  base  as  the  first,  and  nearly  twice  iis 
long,  each  pentagoiuil  in  form,  and  supporting  two  anns, 
excepting  that  of  the  antorior  ray,  which  is  quadrangular, 
and  supports  but  a  single  arm;  each  with  a  prominent,  well 
defined,  sharp  carina  extending  up  the  middle,  and  the 
dorsal  surface  on  each  side  of  this  carina  is  distin(*tly  con- 
cave. Anal  pieces  arranged  in  a  double  alternating  series 
almost  exactly  as  in  the  last. 

Arms  (excepting  in  the  anterior  ray)  bifurcating  first  on 
the  sixth  piece  above  their  origin  on  the  second  radials,  the 
inner  division  being  slightly  smaller  than  the  other,  and 
simple  to  the  end,  while  the  outer  division  bifurcates  again 
on  the  seventh  piece  above,  and  a  third  time  on  the  eighth 
piece  above  the  latter,  the  inner  divisions  being  all  simple. 
Arm  pieces  very  short,  or  two  or  three  times  as  wide  as 
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loiifi*,  and  scurcely  sliowiiif?  any  tenilencv  to  assume  a  wedjje- 
sliaped  outlint*;  racli  one  with  a  small  pin<*lied  or  angular 
projection  on  ihe  middle  of  the  dorsal  side,  jrivin*^  the  arms 
a  subcarinatcul  ai)pearane(s  but  these  proJ(»etions  are  nc^t 
eontinnous,  hiding  sejjarated  bv  not<'hes  at  the  sutnres  be- 
tween the  i)i(M*es,  and  a  littler  inelincnl  ni)ward,  so  as  to 
impart  to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  arms  a  serrated  appc^ar- 
anee,  as  se(»n  in  an  outline  lateral  view.  Axillary  pieces 
at  all  the  bifurcations  of  th(^  arms  larger  than  the  other 
arm  i)ieces,  and  more  prominent  and  angular. 

Snrfa<*(*  of  body  phd(\s  n<*arly  convc^x,  or  somewhat  tumid, 
and  without  costa'  or  <arina.  Column  \<^rv  small,  round 
or  subi)entag<uial,  and  comi)ost*d  nt^ar  the*  base  of  nt^arly 
e<iual,  ratlu^r  thin  i>iec(*s,  with  a  very  minute  <*entral  jjer- 
foration.  Sutures  betw(»en  thc^  lirst  and  se<*ond  radial 
])ie<*(^s  widely  gaping. 

Hight  of  body,  0.07  inch;  breadth,  about  0.22  inch;  length 
of  arms,  about  O.tiO  iuch. 

In  several  icsiMM-ts  this  sjummcs  uj^rces  almost  4'xactly  with  Z.  ntmihsUH^ 
of  Hall,  Avliich  has  tiic  same  |ir()|H»rtioiis,  with  its  arms  bit'iireatiii*::  in 
exactly  the  same  \\a\,  and  eomijosetl  ot'  similar  slmrt  |»i<*<*es,  showing 
lu)  teiuleiiey  to  a  wed^c  tormed  ontliiu'.  On  eomparison  with  the 
ori^^inal  tvpi<*al  speeimen  of  that  s|MM*ies,  however,  now  lM*tore  ns,  th«* 
spiM-ies  un<ler  consideration  is  found  toditVer  in  havin;:  its  second  radial 
j>ieees  ea<:h  ]n'ovideil  with  a  sharp,  stron;ily  <letine«l  mesial  carina,  and 
the  surface  on  ea<*h  side  of  tin*  4*arina  distin<*tly  concav«»,  instea<l  of 
havin«r  these  jiieces  m<*rely  obtusely  round<Ml.  The  same  or  a  sindlar 
diiVeren(u»  is  also  seen  in  tin*  arm  |)ieces,  each  of  which  is  ]>rovided  with 
one*  or  more  little  projections  on  the  dorsal  side,  insiea<l  of  Immii^ 
smoothlv  roun(h'<l  or  siinu'what  llatten(*d,  as  ia  Z.  nniKPSits,  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  typical  s[K'«-imen  of  Z.  raittosus  has  the  surface 
well  jueserved,  we  would  be  led  to  think  it  mi^rht  j^o.ssibly  have  |>os- 
sessed  tin*  sharp  carina  of  the  se<'ond  ra<lials,  and  the  [)roje(*tin;i  points 
of  the  arm  pieces,  seen  in  the  species  under  i*onsidcration,  and  that 
thev  miuht  have  been  n'uioved  bv  accidental  abrasion.  The  fact,  how- 
ever,  that  it  has  the  surface  of  its  arms,  second  railialN  and  other  parts 
so  well  preserved  as  to  show  the  ori;::inal  tine,  tlelicate  ^iraiinlations 
over  the  whol4\  <lemonstrates  that  it  coidtl  n<*ver  have  possrssnl  the 
characters  mentioned  in  the  s[)ecies  we  have  here  <lescribed ;  and  as  W(» 
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have  never  seen  varieties  of  a  species,  iu  this  or  any  of  the  allie<l  {groups, 
clifteriug  to  this  extent  in  such  characters,  we  can  but  regard  the  dif- 
ference a«  being  specitic. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  chara(»ter  of  the  arm  and  se<?oud  radial 
piecejs  mentioned  as  distinguishing  this  species  from  Z.  ramoKm,  also 
occur  in  the  species  described  in  this  pai)er  under  the  name  of  Z.  sco- 
hina.  That  species,  however,  dift'ers  from  this  iu  having  its  first  radials 
and  subradial  plates  strongly  costate,  while  its  arms  are  proportionally 
longer,  and  diifer  in  being  somewhat  serrated  on  each  side.  It  also 
differs  iu  having  two  arms,  instead  of  only  (me,  from  the  anterior  ray, 
as  in  this,  and  more  divisions  iu  its  arms,  which  divisions  are  given  off 
at  greater  intervals. 

Locality  and  position — Burlington  group,  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  Lower 
Carboniferous.    Mr.  Wachsmuth's  collection. 


Zeacrinus  asper,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  1,  Fi«.  7. 
Zeacrimut  (uper,  Merk  and  Wohthkn.    Tixweed.  Ar*(l.  Nat  Sci.,  Phila,,  1869,  p.  150. 

Body  small,  iiiuch  depressed,  or  twice  and  a-lialf  as  wide 
as  liigli,  broadly  tnincated  and  concave  below^,  the  concavity 
inclnding  the  base  and  abont  half  the  length  of  each  sub- 
radial  piece.  Base  snijiU  and  nearly  or  quite  hidden  by 
the  column.  Subradial  pieces  Tcry  abruptly  geniculated 
in  the  middle,  the  lower  or  inner  half  forming  a  part  of 
the  concavity  of  the  under  side,  and  the  upper  a  part  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  body,  while  their  prominent  middle 
forms  the  margin  of  the  concavity  below,  each  presenting 
a  pentagonal  outline,  excejrting  one  on  the  anal  side,  which 
is  hexagcmal.  First  radial  pieces  about  twice  as  long  a«  the 
subradials,  and  twice  as  wide  as  long,  all  pentagonal  in  form, 
with  the  upper  truncated  side  equaling  the  full  breadth. 
Second  radial  pieces  as  wide,  and  once  and  a-half  as  long 
a«  the  first,  pentagoiuil  in  form  (unless  the  anterior  one, 
which  has  not  been  seen,  may  be  an  exception),  and  sup- 
porting the  arms  on  their  suj)erior  sloping  sides,  each  with 
a  very  prominent  sharp  carina  extending  up  the  middle, 
while  the  8urfac*e  on  each  side  of  the  carina  is  deeply  con- 
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cavo,  exroptiiig  at  the  lower  margin,  along  which  there  is 
also  a  transverse  ridge  or  carina. 

Anal  plates  arranged  as  in  the  last  described  species,  in 
a  donbhi  alternating  series,  the  lower  one  being  placed 
obliqnely  nnder  one  side  of  the  first  radial  on  the  right, 
while  the  next  rents  ujmn  a  short  end  of  one  of  the  sub- 
radials,  the  two  connecting  together  and  snpporting  the 
others  above. 

Anns,  after  their  origin  on  the  second  radial  pieces,  each 
bifurcating  on  the  sixth  piece,  the  Uvo  divisions  of  each 
being  of  equal  size,  but  the  inner  one  is  simple,  while  the 
outer  bifurcates  again  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  or  ninth 
piece  above  the  first  division,  bey<md  which  the  two  equal 
divisions  are  simple  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced  in  the  spe- 
cimens examined.  Arm  pieces  short,  or  nearly  twice  as 
wide  as  long,  wedge-form,  and  (*ach  stnmgly  i)rojecting  on 
the  h)nger  side,  alternately,  so  an  to  present  a  zigzag  ap- 
pearance; bifurcating  pieces  all  larger  than  the  others,  and 
extending  out,  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  arms,  into  pointed 
prominences,  sometimes  assuming  the  character  of  short 
spines,  which,  with  the  lateral  processes  of  the  other  pieces, 
give  the  arms  a  very  rough,  harsh  appearance. 

Surface  of  the  body  plates  with  deep  excavations  at  the 
corners,  and  strong  ridges  or  carina^  between  the  excava- 
tions. Of  these  carime,  two  descend  diverging  from  the 
middle  of  the  upper  side  of  the  first  radials  (along  which 
there  is  also  a  transverse^  ridge),  to  connect  with  others  on 
the  subradial  pieces.  Sutures  between  the  first  and  sectond 
radial  pieces  very  widely  gaping.  Oolunm  round  and  very 
slender  near  the  base,  where  it  is  composed  of  piecn^s  of 
moderate  thickness,  everv  alternate  or  third  one  of  which 
l>rqjects  out  distinctly  beyond  the  others.  Central  canal 
minute  and  apparently  round. 

Hight  of  body  to  the  toj)  of  the  first  radial  pie<*(»s,  0.10 
inch;  breadth,  0.31  inch;  lengih  of  arms,  about  1  inch. 
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This  is  another  species  related  to  Zeacrimis  spinobrachiatus^  of  Dr. 
White,  but  it  differs  in  liaving  decidedly  more  slender  arms  below  the 
bifurcations,  with  the  arm  i)iece8,  particularly  above  the  first  bifurcation, 
arranged  much  more  in  zigzag,  and  their  thicker  ends  more  projecting 
on  each  side.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  combining  some  of  the  characters 
of  Zeaerintut  and  Scaphwcrinus. 

Locality  and  position — Upper  division  of  tlie  Burlington  group,  Bur- 
lington, Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  No.  323  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth's 
(collection. 


Zeacrinus  LYRA,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  1,   Fig.  11. 
Zeaerinwi  lyra,  Meek  and  Woutiibn.    Proo<ved.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1«?69,  p.  152. 

Body  short,  obcouical,  or  expanding  very  rapidly  from 
the  column  to  the  top  of  the  first  radial  pieces,  where  it 
is  about  twice  as  wide  as  high.  Base  not  concave  but  some- 
what projecting,  and  about  one-third  as  high  as  wide;  trun- 
cated near  three-fourths  its  breadth  by  the  slightly  concave 
facet  for  the  attachment  of  the  column.  Basal  pieces  pre- 
senting a  small  pentagonal  facet  above  the  column,  two  or 
three  times  as  wide  as  long,  with  lateral  margins  so  short 
as  to  appear  nearly  triangular.  Subradial  pieces  of  moder- 
ate size,  about  as  wide  as  long,  three  hexagonal  and  two  on 
the  anal  side  heptagonal.  First  radial  piec^es  generally 
about  twice  as  large  as  the  subradials,  near  once  and  a  half 
as  wide  as  long,  and  all  pentagonal,  with  the  upper  side 
equaling  the  entire  breadth.  Second  radial  pieces  of  very 
nearly  the  same  size  and  fonn  as  the  first,  though  the  fifth 
angle  and  sloping  sides  are  of  course  above  instead  of 
below;  each  supporting  two  arms  all  around.  Anal  plates 
nearly  all  hexagcmal,  and,  as  usual,  arranged  in  a  double 
alternating  series,  the  first  resting  between  the  superior 
sloping  sides  of  two  of  tlie  subradials,  under  one  side  of 
the  first  radial  on  the  right,  and  connecting  above  the  mid- 
dle on  the  left,  with  another  resting  on  the  superior  trun- 
(*atod  side  of  one  of  the  heptagonal  subradials,  and  joining 
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the  first  radial  on  the  left.     Above  those  the  others  extend 
uj)  to  coiiuect  with  the  proboscis  (so  (railed.) 

Arms  all  distinctly  rounded,  and  after  their  orij^in  on  the 
second  radial  i)ie(*es  each  bifurcatinf>^  first  on  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  or  eighth  piet^e,  above  which  the  outer  division 
bifurcates  (or  gives  off  an  arm  on  the  inner  side)  twice  or 
three  times  at  more  or  less  nearly  equal  distances,  all  the 
inner  arms  continuing  simple  throughout  their  entire 
length,  and  eciualing  the  outer  divisions  in  thickness.  Arm 
pieces  short  and  very  distinctly  wedge-formed,  each  having 
a  mod(a'ately  stout  tentacle  at  its  larger  end,  along  the 
inner  lateral  margins  of  the  arms;  axillary  or  bifurcating 
pieces  a  little  larger  than  the  others,  but  not  more  convex. 
Tentncles  composed  of  Joints  about  twice  as  long  as  wide. 

IJody  plates  not  convex,  and  merely  separated  by  linear 
sutures,  which  are  not  gaping  even  between  the  first  and 
second  radials;  entire  surtiU'.e  more  or  less  granular. 
•  Hight  of  body  to  top  of  lirst  radials,  about  0.25  inch; 
breadth,  about  0.50  inch;  length  of  arms,  apparently  nearly 
2  inches. 

Tbis  species  is  relat<5d  to  Poterlocrinus  bunicc/onnln,  of  White,  which 
has  its  body  fonned  exiu'tly  as  iu  Poteriocrinm^  witli  its  arms  and 
primary  radials  presenting  all  the  cliaraet4?rs  of  Zetiarinm,  as  was 
iiotieed  by  Dr.  ^VIIITK;  tliiis  sUowinfj,  with  the  speeies  under  consid- 
eration and  some  others,  that  ZeacrhiuH  can  scarcely  be  re<?ardc<l  as 
more  tliau  a  subgenns  inider  Poter'wcrimtes,  The  form  that  we  have 
luTc  d«»s<Tibed  differs,  however,  specitically  from  Dr.  White's  spwues, 
in  liavinfT  its  body  proportionally  shorter  and  smaller.  Its  arms  also 
ditler  in  lM;in<^  very  distinctly  ronnded,  instead  of  flat,  whik»  its  anterior 
ray  sni>i)(n*ts  two  arms  <lir(^ctly  on  the  seccmd  radial  piece,  as  in  all  the 
other  rays,  instead  of  having  the  first  bifurcation  in  that  ray  on  the 
fourth  i)iece. 

The  specimens  are  not  in  a  condition  to  show  much  of  the  ventral  pro- 
longation, but  <me  of  them  shows  that  it  is  very  nearly  as  long  as  the 
arms,  and  somewhat  expanded  and  crowne<l  with  short  spines  at  the 
up]>er  (*xtr<'mity. 

Lnralifff  and  jmsithm — I'pper  division  of  the  Burlington  group,  at 
liurlington,  Iowa.  Lower  ( 'ari)oniferous.  No.  .S19  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth's 
colh^etion. 


-  .ili 
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Genus  NIPTEROCKIKUS,  AVachsmiith. 

Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sd..  Phila..  1868,  p.  341. 

{r,ir.TTjp^  a  washing  vessel ;  xphov^  a  lily ;  in  allnsion  to  its  basin-shaped 

bodv.) 

Mr.  Wachsmuth  has  proposed  the  above  name,  in  maniiscnpt,  for  a 
type  agreeing  with  GyathocHnm  proper  in  the  thinness  of  its  body 
plates,  in  the  nature  of  the  bifurcations  of  its  arms,  and  apparently  in 
the  genei'al  stnicture  of  it«  body,  excepting  that  it  has  no  anal  plate, 
the  first  radials  being  large,  wide,  and  in  contact  all  around,  so  as  to 
leave  no  spaces  for  anal  or  interradial  i)iece«.  The  succeeding  radials 
after  the  first  are  comparatively  small,  and  number  from  three  to  four 
(so  far  as  yet  known)  to  each  ray,  the  first  always  resting  in  rounded 
sinuses  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  large  first  radials,  much  as  in  Cyatho- 
a'inu^,  excepting  that  these  free  ra<iials  are  very  short,  more  as  we  see 
in  Barycrinn^i.  They  differ,  however,  from  those  of  both  Cynthocrinm 
and  Barycrinm,  in  each  having  its  lower  edge  along  the  out^r  side  of 
the  arms  produced  downward,  into  a  conesponding  sinus  in  the  upper 
outer  edge  of  each  succeeding  piece  below,  so  as  to  present  much  the 
appearance  seen  in  the  arms  of  Tcuroonnus^  Onyclioorlnus  and  Forhesio- 
crinu4i,  excepting  that  the  produced  part  does  not  seem  to  be  separate 
patelliform  pieces,  but  merely  the  down  ward  produced  lower  outer  edge 
of  each  arm-piece  itself. 

None  of  the  specimens  yet  found  show  the  numher  of  basal  pieces, 
but  we  can  see  that  its  body  is  composed  of  small  basals,  with  five  well- 
developed  subradials  of  uniform  shape,  and  five  large  first  radials. 
This  structure  of  the  body,  it  will  be  seen,  is  exactly  that  of  EruooH- 
nu8 — that  is  if  the  base  is  composed  of  five  i)ieces,  which  is  very  proba- 
ble. The  whole  structure  and  aspect  of  the  parts  above,  however,  is 
entirely  different  in  these  groups,  since  in  Erkocrinm  there  are  always 
but  two  primary  radial  pieces  to  each  ray,  while  the  second  radials  are 
as  large  as  the  first,  and  instead  of  merely  resting  in  small  sinuses  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  latter,  the  two  articuhite  together  by  straight 
edges  across  their  entire  breadth,  the  articulating  edges  being  always 
pro\ided  with  a  crenated  transverse  ridge  and  furrows.  The  arms  of 
ErUocrinus  are  also  much  stouter,  and  present  none  of  the  characjters 
of  the  type  under  consideration,  while  all  of  its  body  and  arm  pieces 
also  differ  in  being  very  thick. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  column  of  the  genus  here  described,, 
as  well  as  its  arms,  present  a  striking  similarity  to  that  of  Tajcocrinus 
and  allied  groups,  being  round,  and  composed  near  the  body  of  exceed- 
ingly thin  pieces,  connecting  by  crenate  surfaces,  and  provided  with  a 
comparatively  snuill  central  canal.     Notwithstanding  these  points  of 
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resembliiiice,  however,  to  Taxoirinus^  it  is  evident  tlisit  this  ^oiip  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  Cyathocnnus.  If  it  has,  ai^  seems  to  be  the  case, 
tive  basal  i>i(»ees,  the  formula  of  the  genus  would  be  as  follows: 

IJasal  pieces  5,  subradials  5,  nil  of  the  same,  form  ;  radials  4  to  5x5, 
the  tirst  being  large  and  forming  t\w  larger  part  of  the  body,  the  others 
small  and  free;  anals  0;  interradials  0;  arms  bifurcating,  and  resem- 
bling those  of  Tajcocrinm. 

Some  live  or  sL\  specimens  of  this  type  show  that  the  absence  of  anal 
pieces  is  not  an  abnormal,  but  a  constant  character. 


XiPTEROCRiNUS  Wachsmuthi,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  2.  fl«.  4. 
Xtpt^'rocrimtt  Wachtmuthi.  Mkkk  and  WoiiiiiKN.    I'roi*eed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Pbila.,  1M8.  p.  341. 

Body  ratlier  deeply  basiii-sliaped,  or  a  little  more  than 
twice  as  wide  as  high,  rounding  under  from  the  top  of.  the 
first  radials  to  the  column.  Base  small,  flat,  and  nearly 
hidden  l)y  the  column.  Subradial  pieces  of  moderate  size, 
somewhat  wider  than  long,  and  all  pentagonal,  there  being 
no  Tisible  angle  at  the  middle  of  the  under  side  of  any  of 
them.  First  radials  comparatively  very  large,  or  al)out 
three  times  the  size  of  the  subradials,  twice  as  wide  as 
high,  and  all  alike  pentagonal,  while  each  is  provided  with 
a  rather  deep,  rounded  sinus  above,  e<iualing  about  one- 
third  of  its  breadth,  for  the  reception  of  thi^  succeeding 
radials,  <m  each  side  of  which  its  upper  margin  is  nearly 
straight,  horizontal,  and  not  incurved.  Second  radials  so 
short  as  scarcely  to  fill  the  sinus  in  the  upi)er  side  of  the 
first,  and  owing  to  the  concave  outline  above,  often  pre- 
senting a  narrow,  transversely  crescentic^  form.  Third  and 
and  fourth  radials  (where  there  are  five)  very  short,  or  sev- 
eral times  as  wide  as  long,  and  usually  somewhat  arcuate 
inversely.  La^^t  (fourth  or  fifth)  radial  a  little  longer  than  the 
next  below,  and  generally  trigonal  or  subpentagonal  (the 
ui)l)er  angle  l)eing  somewhat  salient),  and  supjjorting  the 
arms  on  its  sloping  sides.  Arms  rounded,  rather  divergent, 
and  bifur(*ating  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  piece  above  their 
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bases,  and  again  once  or  oftener  farther  up,  the  divisiona 
above  each  bifurcation  being  about  half  as  hirge  as  the 
wain  ann  below;  arm  pieces  about  twice  a^s  wide  as  long, 
not  wedge-sliaped,  but  all  showing  the  downward  curvature 
quite  distinctly,  and  slightly  constricted  on  each  side.  Sur- 
face merely  finely  granular,  and  the  i)lates  of  the  body 
neither  beveled  nor  tumid.  Column  composed  of  such  thin 
pieces  that  about  fifteen  of  them  may  be  counted  in  a  length 
equaling  its  own  thickness  near  the  base. 

Hight  of  body  of  the  largest  specimen  to  top  of  first 
radials,  about  0.43  inch;  breadth,  near  1  inch;  thickness  of 
column  of  same  near  base,  0.20  inch;  diameter  of  its  sub- 
pentagonal  canal,  0.05  inch. 

This  Crinoid  is  so  inilike  all  others  known  to  us,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  compare  it  with  any  of  tlie  described  foi ms.  The  specific 
name  is  f^iven  in  honor  of  Mr.  Charles  WACHSivruTH,  the  author  of 
the  genus,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  typical  speci- 
mens. 

Locality  and  positioii — Upper  Burhngton  beds  of  the  Lower  Carbonif- 
erous.   Burlington,  Iowa.    Mr.  Wacubmxtth's  colection. 

NTPTEROORr^^TB   AKBOREU8,    Worthen  ]\Is. 

PI.  4,  Fig.  a 

Body  cup-shaped,  wider  than  high,  rapidly  enlarging  to 
the  top  of  the  subradials,  and  more  gently  from  thence  to 
the  top  of  the  first  radials.  Ba«e  small  and  flat,  and  mostly 
covered  by  the  columnar  joints.  Subradials  nearly  equal  in 
size,  width  and  hight  about  equal,  and  all  pentagonal. 
I'irst  radials  about  twice  a^s  wide  as  high,  a  little  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  the  subradials,  and  all  pentagonal. 
The  sinus  for  the  succeeding  radials  occupies  about  one- 
half  of  their  width,  witli  tlieir  upper  margins  incurved  on 
each  side  of  the  sinus.  Second  and  third  radials  nearly 
equal  in  size.  Fourth  radial  sharply  trigoiuil  in  outline, 
giving  support  to  an  arm  on  each  of  its  upper  angles,  whi(*h 

bifurcate  again  on  the  fourth  plate  above,  on  the  only  ray 
preserved  in  the  specimen  under  examination.     Plates  of 
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tlio  body  all  finely  granuloso  under  a  good  lens.  Column 
composed  of  alternate  thick  and  thin  i>latert  near  its  upper 
extremity. 

Locality  and  ponition — Lower  divisiou  of  the  Burliiigtou  beds  of  the 
Lower  Carboiiiferou::*,  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Genus  SYNBATHOCRINUS,  Phillips,  183(). 
Sy^BATHOC  Rixus  Wachsmuthi,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  2,  lltf.  5. 
SynJtathoeriniu  Waefismuthi,  Mrek  and  WoiiTiiKX.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nut.  Sci.,  Pliila.,  IB&i,  p.  67. 

Body  below  the  top  of  the  first  radial  pieces  nearly 
semi-globose,  or  approaching  semi-oval,  being  about  twice 
as  wide  as  high,  and  rounding  to  the  column  below.  Base 
forming  cme-third  to  nearly  one-half  the  hight,  somewhat 
basin-shaped,  and  obscurely  pentagonal  in  outline  as  seen 
from  below;  basal  piece*  with  the  two  larger  divisions 
wider  than  high,  and  hexagonal  in  outline,  and  the  smaller 
about  as  wide  as  high,  and  pentagonal  in  form.  First  ra- 
dial jueces  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  as  high  as  wide,  with 
a  general  (luadrangular  outline ;  but  two  of  those  on  the 
anal  side  have  each  oiu^  of  the  superior  lateral  angles 
slightly  trmicated  to  form  a  notch  for  the  reception  of  tlio 
lirst  anal  piece,  so  as  to  give  each  an  additional  angle. 
Second  radial  pieces  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  first, 
but  not  tapering  upward  as  much  as  the  first  do  downward, 
quadrangular  in  outline*,  and  gi^nerally  al)oiit  three-finirths 
as  long  as  wide.  First  anal  piece  about  half  as  wide  a« 
long,  j)entagonal  in  form,  and  e<iualing  the  lc»ngtli  of  the 
second  radial  pieces ;  sc^cond  anal  i)i(;ce  nearly  half  as  long 
as  the  lirst,  on  the  truncated  upper  end  (►f  which  it  rests, 
trigonal  in  outline,  the  upper  angle  b(?ing  acute. 

Arms  very  hnig  and  very  gradually  tai)ering,  angular 
along  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  side,  and  each  com]>os<Ml  of 
more  than  thirty  quadrangular  juee-es,  tliat  are  somewhat 
wider  than  long,  and  provided  witli  a  very  deep  ambulacral 
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furrow  within.  Minute  ambulacral  pieces  extending  up 
the  furrows  of  the  arms,  from  five  to  seven  to  each  arm- 
piece  in  each  row,  the  two  rows  arching  over  the  deep  fur- 
rows. Proboscidiform  ventral  tube  very  long,  slender, 
cylindrical,  and  composed  of  apparently  not  more  than 
two  or  three  vertical  ranges  of  oblong  curved  pieces,  about 
half  as  long  as  those  of  the  arms. 

Column  comparatively  rather  stout,  rounded,  and  com- 
posed near  the  base  of  more  or  less  irregular  pieces,  gradu- 
ally becoming  thicker  farther  do^vn,  and  all  pierced  by  a 
small  rounded  or  subpentagonal  central  canal. 

Surface,  when  well  preserved,  showing  under  a  strong 
magnifier  minute  granulations,  with  a  tendency  to  run  to- 
gether into  a  kind  of  vermicular  style  of  marking. 

Hight  of  body  of  a  medium  sized  specimen,  to  the  top 
of  the  first  radial  pieces,  0.16  inch;  breadth,  0.28  inch; 
hight  to  top  of  second  radial  pieces,  0.30  inch.  Length  of 
arms,  about  3  inches;  breadth  of  same  at  the  base,  0.15 
inch.     Thickness  of  column,  0.10  inch. 

This  species  will  be  at  once  distinguished  from  all  the  others  known 
to  us,  by  having  its  body  obtusely  rounding  under  to  the  column  below, 
instead  of  expanding  upward  from  the  same,  with  straight  or  concave 
sides.  By  this  character  alone  of  its  body,  exclusive  of  the  second  ra- 
dials,  when  found  detached,  it  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  8. 
dentatus,  Owen  and  Shumard,  as  well  as  from  8.  Wortheni  and  8,  papil- 
Jatu^j  Hall. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  occurrence  of  a  long  pipe-stem-like 
ventral  tube  in  this  genus,  and  a  double  series  of  minute  ambulacral 
pieces  extending  up,  and  apparently  arching  over,  the  ambulacral  fiu*- 
row  of  each  arm.*  These  characters  were  first  observed  in  this  species, 
in  which  the  ventral  tube  seems  to  be  nearly  as  long  avS  the  arms.  We 
have  also  seen  indications  of  the  same  characters  in  8.  Wortheni^  and 
fragments  of  other  undetermined  species,  and  heuce  have  little  doubt 
that  thej-  occur  in  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  when  well  preserved. 
There  is  perhai)s  scarcely  any  other  type  of  all  the  various  genera  of 

*  Sometimes  these  pieces  are  thrown  apart  along  the  middle.  a«  if  thej  had  been  movable  and  ar- 
ticulated BO  aa  to  open  or  close  together  over  the  ambulacral  furrows.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
see  there  would  appear  to  be  no  pinnalse  in  this  genus. 
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Crinoids,  in  wliich  oue  would  less  expect  to  find  such  an  elongated  ven- 
tral tube,  than  in  this.- 

Jjoealiti/  and  poxition — Upper  division  of  the  Burlington  group,  at 
Burlington,  Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  No.  335  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth's 
collection. 


Synbatiiocrinus  brevis,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  2.  Fig.  6. 
Synbalhorrinus  brfvis.  Mekk  and  WoRTiiKN.    Proceed.  Acad  Nat.  Soi..  Phila.,  1W9,  p.  68. 

Body"  small,  exi)ari(ling  rather  rapidly,  witli  nearly 
straiglit  sides  from  the  base  to  tho  top  of  the  first  radial 
pieces,  thence  contracting  very  j^lightly  to  the  top  of  the 
second  radials.  Form  and  arrangement  of  the  body  pieces 
very  nearly  as  in  the  last.  Arms  comparatively  short  and 
tapering  rather  rapidly  at  the 'extremities,  angnlar  or  snb- 
carinated  along  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  side,  the  carina 
being  interrnpted  or  obsolete  near  the  sutures  between  the 
arm  pie(*s,  so  as  to  present,  as  seen  in  outline,  a  subcrenate 
appearan(*e;  arm  pieces  eighteen  to  each  arm,  excepting  tlie 
first  one,  slightly  wider  than  long.  Colunm  slender,  round, 
and  composed  of  alternately  thinner  and  thicker  pie(*es  near 
the  base,  some  of  these  0.25  inch  farther  down,  however, 
being  as  long  as  wide,  all  marked  with  strong  radiating 
stria)  on  their  articulating  surfaces,  and  pierced  by  a  small, 
apparently  round,  central  canal.     Surface  finely  granular. 

Hight  of  body  to  the  top  of  the  first  radial  pieces,  0.15 
inch;  to  top  of  second  do.,  0.20  inch;  breadth,  0.21. inch; 
h^ngth  of  arms,  1.35  inches. 

This  species  will  be  readily  distinguished  from  S.  Wortheni^  S.  den- 
tatiin  and  S.  ixtpillatm^  by  its  nuich  shorter  arms,  which  have  scarcely 
two  thirds  as  many  pieces  as  in  those  sj)ecies.  Its  body  is  also  rather 
less  spreading,  and  slightly  more  inclined  to  round  in  to  the  (M)Iumn 
beU)w,  but  not  near  so  much  so  as  in  the  last  described  species,  from 
which  it  also  differs  in  having  much  shorter  arms. 

Localll}!  and  ponltion — Lower  Burlington  beds,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Lower  (.'arboniferous.     No.  'SM  of  Mr.  AVachsmuth's  collection. 
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Genus  DICHOCIUXUS,  Munstcr,  1839. 
DiCHOCRiNUS  LiNEATUS,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  3,  Fig.  1. 
JXchocrinu*  KneatM,  Mekk  and  Wokthkx.    Proceed.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci..  Pliila.,  1869,  p.  69. 

Body  ovoid-subglobose,  about  as  wide  as  long,  not  round- 
ed below,  but  abruptly  tapering  to  the  column;  widest  near 
the  middle,  and  but  slightly  contracted  above.  Base  form- 
ing vQry  nearly  half  the  higlit,  and  expanding  rapidly,  so 
as  nearly  to  equal  at  ihe  top  the  greatest  breadth  of  the 
body;  margins  faintly  sinuous  for  the  reception  of  the  next 
range  of  pieces;  sutures  a  little  furrowed,  but  anchylosed. 
Iladial  pieces  quadrangular,  generally  nearly  or  quite  as 
wide  as  long;  sinus  above  for  the  reception  of  the  second 
radials  shallow,  rounding,  and  equaling  about  half  the 
breadth  of  the  upper  margin,  marked  with  fine,  radiating 
stria?  at  the  outer  margin.  Anal  piece  as  wide  below  as  the 
first  radials,  but  narrower  above,  and  slightly  shorter;  sub- 
pentagonal  in  form,  being  but  very  obtusely  angular  in  the 
middle  below.     (Succeeding  parts  unknown.) 

Surface  ornamented  wath  numerous  sharply  elevated 
lines  slightly  less  than  the  furrows  between.  Of  these 
lines,  on  the  base,  a  part  near  each  lateral  margin  run  par- 
allel to  the  same,  while  other  series  further  from  the  mar- 
gins, although  parallel  with  each  other  on  each  side  of  the 
middle,  run  obliquely  so  as  to  connect  with  the  lateral  ones 
and  with  each  other  along  the  middle,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  three  divaricating  series  on  each  piece;  near  the 
upper  margins  there  are  also  traces  of  .a  few  very  fine, 
crowded  strite  ruiniing  parallel  to  the  same.  On  the  first 
radial  and  anal  plates  there  are  also  a  few  fine,  transverse 
striic  near  and  parallel  to  the  lower  margins,  while  on 
a  triangular  central  S])ace,  with  its  most  fWMite  angle 
tenninating  near  the  middle  of  the  top,  there  are  vertical 
or  slightly  converging  strijT>,  of  the  same  size  as  the  divari- 
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eating  series  on  the  base;  and  on  eacli  upj>er  lati^ral  space,  on 
ea(*li  side,  an<>tlier  series  rnns  up  and  down,  parallel  to  the 
lateral  margins.  Column  rather  small,  round,  and  provi- 
ded with  a  very  minute  central  p<'rforation. 

Hight  of  body  to  top  of  tirst  radials,  0,65  inch;  breiidth, 
0.6()  inch;  hight  of  base,  about  0.30  inch. 

This  species  seems  to  Iw  soinewliat  interine<Uate  in  \tH  <*,liaracter8 
between  JK  orutm  and  />.  utriatus^  of  Owen  an<l  Siiuinar<l.  From  the 
first  it  differs  in  having  distinct,  sharply  defined,  continuous  lines  ou 
the  l)ody  plates  instead  of  nien»ly  rows  of  depressed  granules,  and  these 
lines  also  run  differently  on  the  basal  jueces  from  the  rows  of  granules 
on  that  part  of  JKoratm  whi(th  are  <lescribed  as  forming  a  series  of 
hexagons,  one  within  the  other,  instead  of  forming  thn»e  series*  of  tri- 
angles, as  the  lines  on  our  si>eries  shows  a  tendency  to  do.  The  lines 
are  also  as  well  defined  on  the  radial  and  anal  pie<;es  of  our  siu'cies  as 
on  the  base,  while  the  surface  of  these*  [)arts  of  7).  oratuH  is  descril>ed  as 
iMMUg  merely  "corrugated." 

In  having  c^)ntinuous,  well  define«l,  raised  lines,  it  agn^es  more  nearly 
with  1).  HtnatuH^  of  Owen  and  Shumard,  Out  it  is  easily  distinguished 
from  that  spe<ics  by  having  these  lines  very  much  finer  and  nunc 
crowded,  as  well  as  greatly  more  numerous,  there  being  about  ten  of 
them  in  the  space  of  0.20  inch,  which  only  includes  four  or  five  of  those 
on  IK  Htriatuft. 

jMcality  and  pimition — Lower  Burlington  lx»ds,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Lower  (Carboniferous.    Mr.  Wac^hsmutii's  (collection. 


DiciTOCRiNUH  PLSiJM,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  3.  Kip.  2. 
Dirhocrinvt  fn*um.  Merk  and  WouiHE.N.    I*n>c«^l.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci..  PhiUi.,  186*),  p.  69. 

Body  ^niall,  somewhat  cup-shaped,  approa<*hin{r  suh- 
}?lobo8e,  rather  depressed  or  flattened  l>elo\v,  and  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  lonj^er  than  wide,  sliji^htly  contract<^d  at 
the  top.  Base  nearly  flat,  or  presentinf^  a  shallow  dish- 
shaped,  suhcircular  outline  ;  facet  for  attachment  of  the  col- 
umn very  small.  First  radial  platt?s  generally  slightly 
hmger  than  wide,  and  nearly  <|uadrangular  in  form,  com- 
parativc^ly  moderately  thick;  «inus  in  the  upper  margin  of 
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each,  for  the  reception  of  the  second  radials,  very  shallow, 
and  about  half  as  wide  as  the  upper  margin.  Anal  plate 
wider  below  than  smy  of  the  first  radials,  but  narrowing 
upward ;  provided  with  a  very  obscure  angle  at  the  middle 
of  the  under  side,  so  as  to  present  a  subpentagonal  outline. 
(Arms  and  vault  unknown.) 

Surface  ornamented  with  comparatively  strong,  rounded 
cost«,  wider  than  the  furrows  between.  On  the  base  these 
are  arranged  in  three  divaricating  series,  the  lateral  costi© 
being  parallel  to  the  lateral  margins,  and  the  divergence 
upward.  On  the  radial  and  anal  plates  there  are  7  or  8  of 
these  costflB  which  run  nearly  vertically  and  parallel,  the 
lateral  ones,  however,  converging  above,  so  as  to  leave 
small  triangular  spaces  on  the  superior  lateral  comers,  on 
which  there  are  a  few  short  costee  not  properly  connected 
with  the  others. 

Hight  of  body,  0.30  inch;  breadth,  0.37  inch.  Costae 
on  radial  plates,  six  or  seven  in  the  space  of  0.20  inch. 

In  the  coarseness  of  its  costa?  this  species  is  nearest  like  I).  striatiiM^ 
of  Owen  and  Sliumard,  but  it  differs  in  having  its  costaj  rather  smaller, 
more  rounded  and  separated  by  fun*ows,  distinctly  smalkT  than  the 
costse  themselves,  which  are  also  without  the  numerous  little  asperities 
seen  on  those  of  D.  strwtus.  It  is  also  a  smaller,  shorter  species,  with 
a  much  more  dejjressed  or  nearly  flat  base. 

Locality  mid  position — Upi>er  division  of  the  Burlington  group,  at  Bur- 
lington, Iowa.    Mr.  Wachsmuth's  collection. 


Genus  CALCEOCRINUS,  Hall. 

Caleeoerinut,  Hall,  1852.    Palaeontology,  N.  Y..  Vol.  II,  p.  352. 

Wheiroerinu9,  Hall,  1860.  Thirteenth  Report  Rcgenta  University,  N.  Y.,  (State Cab.,  N.  H.)  p.  122 
(not  CheiroerinuSy  Eichwald,  1856.  BulL  Soc.  des  Nat.  Moao.  Vol.  29.  p.  128,  and  Leth.  Rom.,  Vol.  I,  p. 
645,  PL  xxxii,  Fig.  1,  a,  b.,  1860.) 

Dr.  ShUjVIARD  lias  suggested,  in  bis  catalogue  of  North  American 
Palaeozoic  Echinodennata  ( Trans.  Acad.  Sci.,  St.  Louis,  ii,  p.  358, 
1866),  that  the  curious  genus  of  Crinoids  describexl  by  Prof.  Hall,  in 
the  Keport  of  the  Eegents,  cited  above,  under  the  name  Cheirocriiiua^ 
may  be  the  same  type  for  which  IVof.  Hall  had  previously  proposed 
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the  name  Calceocrinus,  in  the  Second  Vohime  of  the  P{iheontoU)gy  of 
^.  Y.  The  name  Caleeoerhnis  was  pro]>osed  b}'  him  for  some  snbtrigonal 
pieees  of  a  Crinoid,  whi<*h,  judging  from  liis  figures  and  description, 
certainly  resemble  reri/  cJoseh/  the  basal  piece  of  the  subsequently  pro- 
posed genus  (lieiroeriNUs — so  closely  indeed,  that  we  are  much  inclined 
to  adopt  Dr.  Siii'MAKD's  suggestion  that  they  may  belong  to  the  same 
type.  Still  it  seems  very  improbable  that  Prof.  Hall,  with  the  original 
typical  specimens  of  his  Calceocrimi4s  (of  which  he  says  many  specimens, 
all  agreeing  in  form,  have  been  found)  at  hand  for  comparison,  should 
have  been  less  liable  to  understand  their  true  relations  to  his  sub- 
sequently described  type  than  others,  with  only  his  figures  and  descrip- 
tion of  Calreocrhiuft  accressible  for  comparison,  and  consequently  pro- 
(iceded  to  re-describe  the  same  genus  under  another  name,  that  he  had 
previously  called  Cahrocrinus, 

The  synonymy  is  also  unfortunately  still  farther  complicated,  by  the 
fact  that  Prof.  Hall  ha])i)en(»d  lo  select  for  one  of  the  above  mentioned 
g(»n(4*a,  proi)Osed  by  him,  the  name  (■hnrocrwua^  which  had  l)een  used 
by  I^ioinvALi),  in  1850,  for  a  genus  of  Cystidians.  Eichwald's  pro- 
posed genus  seems  to  be  nearly  relateti,  as  he  has  stated,  to  Echino- 
vnvrinitcH^  though  it  is  very  ])robably  distinct.  If  so,  then  the  name 
VheirovrhivH  would  have  to  stand  for  his  tyi)e,  and  could  not  be  re- 
tained for  that  described  by  Prof.  ITall,  even  if  distinct  from  his  (JaU 
ceocrinua.  In  that  case,  to  avoid  confusion,  the  form  here  under  con 
sideration  might  be  called  EuvliviroerinuH, 

Until  these  questions  of  synonymy  can  be  cleared  up,  however,  we 
prefer  to  describe  cmr  sj)ecies,  ])rovisionally,  under  the  name  Calveocrhms; 
although,  if  the  type  of  that  genus  is  distinct  from  CheirocrhniSj  and 
the  latter  name  can  stand,  they  wimld  have  to  be  ranged  under  it,  as 
tln^y  are  clearly  congeneric  with  the  types  tor  which  it  was  i)roi)osed. 

It  is  evident  that  this  remarkable  genus  diflers  so  widely  from  all  the 
other  known  types,  that  it  nnist  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  an  entirely 
distinct  and  unnamed  family,  which  might  be  called  CaUeovriniiice^  as 
it  is  ahnost  a  (certainty  that  CaU'eocnnuH,  even  if  generically  distinct 
from  the  forms  here  under  consideration,  would  at  least  belong  to  the 
same  family,  and  if  they  are  generically  identical,  Valveovrlnns^  beii]g  the 
older  name,  would  have  to  stand  for  the  typical  genus. 
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Calceocrinus  i  Wachsmuthi,  M,  and  W. 

PI.  2,  Fig  1. 
Calcwtcriniu  Wac/umutki,  Mkek  and  Wortiibm.    Proceed.  AcAd.  Xat  Sd.,  Fhila.,  1869,  p.  74. 

Body  small,  compressed  antero-posteriorly ;  alx>ve  the 
base  approaching  an  oblong  outline,  being  longer  than 
wide,  a  little  concave  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  side,  and 
with  the  lateral  margins  of  the  dorso-lateral  pieces  ccm- 
stricted  in  the  middle,  and  rounded  and  cui-ving  inward  or 
forward,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  ventral  side.  Basal 
piece  subtrigonal,  about  twice  as  wide  as  high,  truncated 
its  entire  breadth  above  for  ccmnec^tion  with  the  succeeding 
piece  by  a  widely  gaping  suture,  evidently  constructed  so 
as  to  permit  it  to  be  opened  out  on  a  line  with  the  body, 
though  in  the  specimens  seen  it  is  always  folded  close  in 
against  the  ventral  side ;  facet  for  the  attachment  of  the 
column  truncating  the  lower  end,  concave,  and  equaling 
about  half  the  breadth.  Column  comparatively  rather 
stcnit,  composed  near  the  base  of  alternately  thicker  and 
thinner  pieces,  becoming  more  slender,  and  composed  of 
longer  and  more  uniform  pieces  farther  dowTi;  central 
cavity  pentagonal.  Body  plates  closely  anchylosed,  lower 
dorsal  plate  triangular,  about  one-third  as  large  in  the  mid- 
dle as  the  dorso-lateral  pieces,  which  are  between  three  and 
four  times  as  long  on  the  outer  side  as  wide.  Upper  dor- 
sal plate  subtrigcmal,  with  the  lateral  angles  a  little  trun- 
cated obliquely  outward,  about  twice  Jis  wide  as  high,  and 
truncated  about  three-fourths  its  breadth  above,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  middle  or  dorsal  arm,  more  than  filling  the 
broad  triangular  notch  between  the  upper  ends  of  the  dorso- 
lateral pieces. 

Dorsal  arm  simple,  and  composed,  above  the  first  piece, 
of  oblong  pieces  that  are  rounded  (m  the  outer  side,  and 
about  one-third  longer  than  wide.  Lateral  dt\4sions  of  tlie 
rays  supported  on  the  superior  latter  sloping  side  of  each 
dorso-lateral  piece,  c-omjiosed  each  of  (as  far  as  can  be  seen) 
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live  pie(»e8  in  a  direct  range,  extending  out  laterally,  and 
curving  around  toward  the  ventral  side;  of  these  pieces  the 
first  is  v(MT  short,  and  does  not  support  an  arm,  while  each 
of  the  other  bears  an  erect  arm  above.  Each  of  these  late- 
ral arms,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  gives  oif  a  small  division 
on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  third  piece  above  the  base,  wiiile 
the  main  division  of  ea<5h  bifurcation  again  on  the  fourth 
piece  above,  the  bifurcating  pieces  being  a  little  tumid. 
All  the  arms  have  a  deep  ambulacral  furrow  within. 

l^ieces  of  the  ventral  side  unknown. 

Length  of  base,  0.10  inch;  length  of  body,  exclusive  of 
base,  0.35  inch;  breadth  do.,  0.27  inch;  length  of  arms,  1 
inch. 

This  species  is  rehited  to  C  ductyhiSj  Hall,  but  (litters  in  ha\iiip:  its 
dorsal  ann  simple,  instead  of  bifurcating,  and  its  lateral  arms  bifnrca- 
tin^^  first  on  the  third  instead  of  the  fourth  jnece.  From  C  vcnfrwosns, 
lliill,  it  also  diff'ers  in  liavin<j  tlu>  dorsal  arm  simple,  insteiwl  of  bifur- 
cating, while  its  upper  dorsal  piecxi  is  distinctly  shorter  in  proinntiou 
to  breadth  than  in  that  speeies. 

If  farther  comi>arisons  should  show  these  forms  to  l)e  generi(^ally  dis- 
tinct from  CalceocriuKs,  and  VheirovrinuH  is  found  to  l>e  tenable,  this 
would  have  to  be  called  VhdrocrinuH  Wachamuthi. 

The  spex'ific  name  is  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  Ciiarlks  WAc^nsurxn, 
of  Hurlington,  Iowa,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  si)eci- 
njens  from  which  the  description  was  nuide  (mt. 

LovnUty  and  pomfion — Upper  Burlington  lx»ds  of  Lower  ('arbonifer- 
ous,  at  Burlington,  Iowa.     Mr.  Waciismutu's  collection. 


(lENis  ERISOCRIXUS,  M.  and  W.,  18(J5. 

Cool.   Surv.  of  niiiiois.   Vol.  II.   p.  3ir>. 

This  genus  was  originally  i>roposed  by  us  for  the  rec(*ption  of  two 
very  similar  forms,  one  of  which,  from  the  upj)er  part  of  the  Coal 
Measures  of  Illinois,  we  called  K.  fffpus^  and  the  other,  from  the  same 
horizon  in  N<»braska,  we  called  E,  Xebrattrrnsis,  The  sjmmmhhmis  then 
known  consisted  only  of  the  lK)dy  up  to  the  summit  of  the  first 
radials.  This  part  of  th<»s(»  forms  is  subhemispherical  in  outline,  being 
rouihled  below,  and  evenly  truncated  above,  with  five  minute  or  very 
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small  basal  pieces,  surrounded  by  atid  alternating  with  somewhat 
larger  subradials,  which  in  their  turn  alternate  with  and  support  five 
Ikrger,  thick  first  radials,  with  articulating  facets  occupying  their  entire 
breadth  above,  for  the  reception  of  the  next  range  of  ra'lials.  These 
radials  being  in  contact  with  each  other  all  around,  leave  no  spaces  for 
anal  or  interradial  pieces.  All  the  specimens  then  known  had  lost  the 
arms,  but  those  of  other  species  now  before  us  are  seen  to  be  simple 
from  their  origin  on  the  second  radial  pieces,  and  each  composed  of  a 
single  series  of  transversely  oblong  pieces. 

Subsequently  another  species  was  found  in  the  same  beds  in  Illinois, 
presenting  an  ol)conic  form  of  body,  with  a  protuberant  baise,  and  we 
were  so  much  imjjressed  with  its  resemblance  to  an  East  Indian  Car- 
boniferous type  described  by  Dr.  de  Koninck,  under  the  name  Philo- 
crinuSj  in  1863,  that  we  were  led  to  think  our  genus  not  distinct,  and 
his  name  having  priority  of  date,  we  referred  the  two  forms  we  had 
first  described  to  it.*  In  doing  this,  however,  we  thought  it  desirable 
to  change  the  specific  name  of  our  spe<*ies  typtofj  it  not  being  the  type  of 
the  genus  Philocrinua. 

We  were  led  to  regard  our  species  as  not  l)eing  generically  distinct 
fi*om  Phihcrmusj  because  they  agree  exactly  in  all  their  known  generic 
characters,  unless  the  lower  range  of  pieces  shown  in  the  figure  of  Philo- 
crinus  really  are  the  basal  pieces,  which  would  make  that  genus  without 
subradial  pieces.  As  the  typical  specimen,  however,  seems  from  tlje 
figure  to  be  a  little  defective  at  the  lower  extreniity,  and  the  lowest 
range  of  pieces  represented,  if  really  prolonged  to  the  bottom  of  the 
body,  would  have  to  present  a  very  remarkably  elongate  cuneiform  out- 
line, we  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  probabilitj^  of  there  being 
another  smaller  series  of  true  basal  pieces  below  the  lowest  range  rep- 
re^nted  (but  not  visible  in  consequence  of  the  condition  of  the  speci- 
men), especially  as  these  forms  appear  to  agree  so  nearly  in  other 
respects.  If  so,  there  would  be  no  generic  difference's  between  Philo- 
erinm  and  JErvtocrinm,  and  the  American  species  would  have  to  stand 
under  the  former  name.  If  Philoirinu^^  however,  really  has  no  sub- 
radial  pieces,  then  of  course  ErkocrimiH  nuist  be  an  entirely  distinct 
genus.  Until  all  doubts  on  this  point,  however,  can  be  removed,  we 
finally  concluded  to  retain  our  name  En.socrinM4t, 


*  Our  later  coiniuiiimniH  of  tlie  other  HpcoinienB  havt*  Iwl  to  the  coiidurtiuii  tliat  tliene  are  only  varie- 
ties of  oue  MiiecieH.  (i<MMl  H]KH'iiueii«i  of  a  form  dcMrrihod  by  uh  in  the  Procce<liiigH  for  Au^uift,  1H65, 
from  a  number  of  flotneh«Hl  platen  under  the  name  E.  tuberculatum,  also  shown  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
this  jrenus,  as  it  has  a  large,  ttblong  sultaual  and  a  true  anal  piece  renting  on  the  upper  truncated  edge 
of  one  of  the  subradials.  Hence,  although  it  agrees  exactly  in  all  its  other  known  parts  with  ErUo- 
crinuit,  it  cannot  jiroperly  be  retained  in  thai  genus,  but  would  lielong  to  Cpathocrinu*,  giving  that 
group  the  limits  generally  admitted.  It  is  not  a  typical  Cyathocrinus,  however,  but  nearer  the  group 
Barycrinus,  and  yet  differs  ftvm  the  typical  forms  of  that  group  in  having  its  second  radials  as  wide  as 
the  tirst.  and  articulating  by  broad,  transvei-sely  furrowed  facets,  instead  of  merely  rej<ting  in  comi>ara- 
tively  Hmall  sinuses  in  the  upper  ed^re  of  the  latter. 
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The  close  siniilarity  of  the  bo<ly  of  some  speeies  of  this  geiins  and 
that  of  another  allied  form,  fonnd  in  tin*  ni)i)er  members  of  the  Coal 
Measures  of  Nebrii.ska,  to  the  eorrespondin*^^  ptirts  of  the  ^enns  Un- 
crinuffj  and  their  wide  ditferenee  from  all  the  then  known  Lower  Car- 
boniferous Crinoidsof  Americ^a.  have  be<*n  a])i)ealed  to  as  faets,  sustain- 
ing an  opinion  maintained  by  some,  that  these  Nebraska  be<ls  belong 
to  the  age  of  the  Permian  of  Kurope,  instead  of  the  Coal  Measures. 
The  fact,  however,  that  we  now  have  the  species  of  this  genus  described 
in  this  paper,  from  the  lower  i)art  of  the  Ixxrer  Carboniferous  or  Moun- 
tain Limestcme  at  Burlington,  ought,  we  should  think,  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  that  no  such  conclusions  can  be  properly  based  on  this  type 
of  fossils. 


Erlsocrtxus  axtiquus,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  2.    Fig.  3. 
Eri«<xrintni  antiquufi,  Mrf.k  nud  Wouthex.    Proceed.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci.,  Philn.,  IrifiO.  p.  71. 

Body  sniall,  much  depressed,  somewhat  basin-shaped, 
or  very  rapidly  expanding  from  tlie  base  to  the  summit  of 
tlie  first  radial  pie(*es,  at  the  eonneetions  of  which  it  is  very 
faintly  sinuous  around  the  margins  as  seen  from  bcdow. 
l?ase  small,  subpentagonal,  almost  entirely  covered  by  the 
round,  flat  facet  for  th(^  attachment  of  the  <*olnmn;  basal 
j)ie(*es  exposing  very  small  pentagcmal  surfaces  three  or 
four  times  as  wide  as  long.  Subradial  ]>iec(5s  (nich  about 
one-half  to  two-thirds  as  larger  a>i  the  whoh*  base,  all  uni- 
formly pentagonal  (there  beting  no  visibh^  angle  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  base),  and  with  the  ui)])er  sloping  sides  each 
about  twice?  the  length  of  the  lateral  margins.  First  radial 
piec(»s  about  twice  as  larg(^  as  the  subradials,  half  as  long 
as  wide,  and  all  equally  pentag<nial,  with  the  lateral  and 
inf(*rior  slo])ing  edgc^s  of  nearly  equal  h^ngth,  and  the 
straight,  upper  trun<*ated  side  e(|ualing  the  entin*  brc^adth; 
articulating  uppcn'  edge  v(mt  thick,  dc^eply  notchcul  at  the  mid- 
dle on  i\w  inner  (Mlg(*,  and  provided  with  the  usual  transv(»rse 
ridge  and  furrows.  Second  radials  as  wid(^  as  th(^  lirst,  and 
about  three-fourths  as  long  as  wide,  angular  in  the  middle 
on  the  dorsal  side,  and  constricted  on  each  lateral  margin; 
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pentagonal  in  form,  and  snpporting  on  tlieir  superior 
sloping  sides  tlie  first  arm  pieces,  which  are  quadrangular, 
slightly  constricted  on  each  side,  and 'a  little  wider  than 
long;  arms  beyond  these  simple  (as  far  as  they  can  be 
traced  in  the  specimen),  two  to  each  ray,  or  ten  in  the 
whole  series,  and  composed  of  somewhat  shorter,  quadran- 
gular pieces,  provided  with  a  well  defined  ambulacral  fur- 
row within.     Surface  merely  finely  granular. 

Hight  of  body  to  the  top  of  the  first  radials,  0.12  inch; 
breadth,  0.23  inch. 

This  little  species  will  be  readily  distingninlied  from  those  alread3^ 
kuowii  from  the  Coal  Measures  by  its  mneh  more  depressed,  rapidly 
expanding  lK)dy,  as  well  as  by  its  proportionally  longer  and  constricted 
second  radial  pieces. 

Jjocality  and  poMum — Lower  division  of  the  Burlington  grouj),  at 
Burlington,  Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  collec- 
le<;tion. 

Erisocrinus  Whitei,  M.  and  W. 

PL  2.  Fig.  2. 
Erigocrinug  Whitei,  Meek  and  Woehien.    Procood.  Acad.  Xat  Sci.,  Phila.,  1869,  p.  7*2. 

Body  of  moderate  size,  very  mucli  depressed,  or  almost 
disli-sliaped  below  the  top  of  the  first  radials,  being  abont 
three  times  as  wide  a«  liigli.  Base  very  small,  and  entirely 
hidden  by  the  slender,  roimd  column,  when  it  is  attached. 
Subradials  fonning  together  a  nearly  Hat,  pentag<mal  disc. 
First  radials  comparatively  large,  thick,  and  presenting  a 
general  quadrangular  outline,  there  being  scarcely  any 
visible  angle  at  the  middle  of  the  under  side,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly shorter  than  the  straight,  transverse  upper  edge, 
and  about  a«  long  as  the  diverging  lateral  margins.  Sec- 
ond radial  pieces  as  large  as  the  first,  which  they  equal  in 
breadth,  broadly  rounded  on  the  outer  or  dorsal  side,  pen- 
tagonal in  form,  and  each  supporting  on  its  superior  slop- 
ing sides  two  arms,  thus  making  ten  to  the  whole  series. 
Arms  simple  from  their  origin,  fiat  on  the  outmde,  and  com- 
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lM)se(l  of  quadrangular  pieces,  the  first  of  wliicli  is  nearly  as 
long  as  wide,  and  the  others  about  half  as  long  as  wide, 
with  s(*arcely  any  tendency  to  assume  a  w^edge  shape.  Sur- 
face inen^ly  finely  granular. 

Hight  of  body  to  the  top  of  first  radial  pieces,  measuring 
to  their  inner  edges,  0.14  inch;  breadth,  0.40  inch;  breadth 
of  column,  0.08  inch. 

Tliis  species  will  be  distinguished  from  the  last  by  it^<*  more  depressed 
body,  wliieh  has  its  under  side  between  the  top  of  the  first  radial  pieces 
and  the  coUunn,  slightly  convex  in  outline  instead  of  concave,  which 
results  from  the  greater  i)rominence  of  tlie  basal  atid  subradial  pie<5es 
of  the  latter.  The  species  under  consideration  likewise  has  its  radial 
pieces  projiortionally  wider — i)articularly  the  see^md  radials,  which  also 
ditter  in  being  broadly  rounded,  instead  of  angular,  on  the  dorsal  side, 
and  not  constricted  on  tlieir  lateral  margins.  Its  arm  pieces  are  also 
flat,  instead  of  convex,  on  their  outer  side. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  tlie  column  entirely  hides  the  very  small  base 
of  this  si)ecies,  ai]d  the  sutures  between  the  subradials,  or  first  range  of 
pieces  around  the  summit  of  the  column,  are  rather  obscure,  and  really 
look  as  if  there  were  only  three,  instead  of  five  of  these  pieces,  we  were 
led  ti>  suspect  that  these  might  be  the  basal  pieces,  which  would  remove 
the  species  entirely  from  the  genus  ErlHoennus,  On  removing  the  col- 
umn, however,  we  have  been  able  to  see  what  we  believe  to  be  five 
minute  l>asal  pieces  within  the  first  series  surrounding  the  end  of  the 
column,  which  would  ne(*,essarily  have  to  be  succeeded  by  Ave^  piecei^  in 
the  next  range.  Hence,  we  think  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing the  api)earance  of  only  three  suture  lines  between  the  plates, 
we  regard  ius  the  subradials,  as  merely  an  abnormal  condition,  resulting 
from  two  of  the  suture  lines  being  anchylosed,  or  accidentally  obliter- 
ated. This  supposition  is  also  stixMigthened  by  the  near  specific  rela- 
tions between  this  and  the  last  described  species,  in  which  all  the  basal, 
subradial  and  other  jilates  are  clearly  and  distinctly  seen. 

In  case  our  genus  KrlHocrinus  is  not  distinct  from  Philorrinns^  with 
which  we  have*  already  suggested  it  nmy  be  identical,  then  the  names 
of  the  sp(»cies  her(»  described  will  have  to  be  written  PhUovrimia  an- 
thjUHM  and  i*.  Wlnfei, 

The  specitic  name  of  this  species  is  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  C  A.  Whith^ 
the  abl(»  State  (leologist  of  Iowa. 

Jjfx'aUttf  and  pofiitwn — Tipper  division  of  the  Burlington  gn)up,  at 
Burlington,  Iowa.  Lower  Carbonifi^rous.  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  coIUkj- 
tion. 


> 
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Genus  PLATYORTXITES,  Miller. 
Platycrinites  tenuibrachiatus,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  3,  Fig.  4. 
Platycrinitet  tenuibrachiatiu,  Heek  and  Wobthen.    Proceed.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1869,  p.  168. 

Body  rather  small,  subglobose,  being  somewhat  wider 
than  high.  Base  shallow,  or  dish-shaped,  with  a  snbpen- 
tagonal  outline,  and  a  rather  broad  shallow  concavity  below, 
nearly  twice  as  wide  as  the  rather  small  round  facet  for  the 
attachment  of  the  column.  First  radial  pieces  a  little  wider 
than  high,  having  a  general  quadrangular  form,  but  with 
the  superior  lateral  angles  slightly  truncated  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  interradial  pieces,  and  the  lower  sides  a  little  con- 
vex in  outline ;  sinus  in  the  upper  side  of  each  equaling  about 
half  its  breadth,  and  extending  down  on  the  outer  side 
about  one-third  to  one-fourth  ii^  length.  Sutures  channeled 
by  the  beveling  of  the  edges  of  the  plates.  Second  radial 
pieces  very  small,  wider  than  long,  triagonal  in  form,  and 
wedging  out  on  each  side  so  as  to  allow  the  first  brachial 
pieces  to  come  in  contact  with  the  first  radials  at  the  lateral 
edges  of  the  sinuses  in  the  same. 

Pirst  divisions  of  the  rays,  from  their  origin  on  the  second 
radial  pieces,  each  round  and  composed  of  a  single  series 
of  somewhat  wedge-shaped  pieces  to  the  fourth  piece,  which 
has  a  pentagonal  outline,  and  gives  origin  to  two  divisions, 
the  inner  one  of  which  is  smaller  than  the  other  and  with- 
out farther  bifurcations,  being  a  simple  arm,  composed  be- 
low, for  some  little  distance,  of  a  single  series  of  wedge- 
formed  pieces,  beyond  which  it  passes  gradually  into  a 
double  series  of  alternating  pieces,  wiiile  the  outer  divis- 
ion bifurcates  on  the  second  piece,  its  outer  subdivision 
remaining  simple  like  the  inner  of  the  first  divisions,  al- 
ready described,  and  its  inner  division  bifurcates  again 
on  the  fourth  pieces,  forming  two  arms  like  the  others, 
thus  making  four  arms  to  each  of  the  two  main  divisions 
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of  each  rav,  or  fortv  arms  to  the  entire  series,  all  of.  whi(*h 
are  loiifi^i  slender,  and  without  spines  or  other  asperities. 
I^innuhv,  or  so-i^alhnl  tentacles,  slender,  rather  crowded, 
and  coinj)osed  of  joints  that  are  k>nj»:er  than  wide,  and 
deeply  furrowed  within. 

Surface  of  hody  plates  marked  with  small  rough  ridges, 
which  on  tin*  first  radial  pieces  run  parallel  to  the  lower  and 
lateral  margins,  with  more  or  less  irregularly  disposed  gran- 
ules on  the  central  region,  sometimes  showing  a  tendency 
to  radiate  from  the  sinuses  for  the  second  radial  pieces. 

Hight  of  body,  0.30  inch;  breadth  of  same,  0.50  inch; 
length  of  arms,  measuring  from  the  first  divisions  on  the 
second  primary  radials,  about  1.50  inches ;  do.,  to  first  bifur- 
cations above,  0.22  inch ;  breadth  of  each  individual  arm 
above  all  the  bifurcaticms,  0.05  inch. 

This  species  is  rein  tod  t<»  VlaiiivrinuH  American  us,  of  Owen  and  Shii- 
niard,  witli  wliieli  it  agrees  in  the  size  and  form  of  its  body.  Its  sur- 
face sculpturing,  however,  is  somewhat  different,  that  species  having 
merely  a  nodular  ridge  running  along  the  lower  and  lateral  margins  of 
the  tirst  radial  plates,  and  two  others  starting  from  the  lower  lateral 
angles  and  converging  to  tin*  sinuses  in  the  middle  of  the  upi)er  edge, 
with  little  isolated  nodes  on  the  intermediate  spaces;  while  in  the  spe- 
cies un<ler  consideration  there  are  merely  three  somewhat  nodular 
ridges,  parallel  to  the  basal  and  lat<M'al  margins  of  these  plates,  with 
more  or  less  graiudes  in  the  central  region.  As  such  markings,  how- 
ever, are  subject  to  some  variation  in  individuals  of  the  same  si)ecies  of 
this  grouj),  wo  should  not  have  regard(»d  the  ditferences  mentioned  of 
sulllcient  imjK)rtanco  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  another  species, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  additional  fact  that  Mr.  Wacusmuth  finds  speci- 
nu»ns  agreeing  exactly  with  OWEX  and  Suumaud's  spe<'ies  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  lK)dy,  and  yet  having  only  six  arms  to  each  ray,  or 
thirty  in  the  entire  series,  instead  of  eight  to  each  ray,  as  in  that  under 
consideration. 

/'.  Wortfteni,  IJall,  agrees  with  this  in  having  eight  arms  to  the  my, 
but  they  are  much  stouter,  and  ditter  in  being  roughened  by  numertais 
small  asperities,  while  its  second  radial  ])ieces  are  much  smaller,  and 
each  supi)orts  on  each  side  alwve  only  two  very  short  pieces  between  it 
an<l  the  first  bifurcations  above,  instead  of  four.  Similar  difference's 
are  also  seen  in  the  details  of  the  other  divisions,  while  the  surface  or- 
namentation of  the  two  species  is  entirely  diffeivnt,  and  the  base  of  the 
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Worfheni  is  flat  or  broadly  concave,  instead  of  being  moilerately  con- 
vex with  merely  a  central  concavity. 

Locality  and  position — Upper  beds  of  Burling:ton  Limestone,  Burling- 
ton, Iowa.    No.  218  of  Mr.  Wacusmuth-s  collection. 


Platyckinites  PLANi  s,  O.  and  S. 

PI.  3,  FiK.  5. 

Platycrinvt  planus,  OWEN  aud  .SnruAKD,  1852.    Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  new  BoricB.  Vol.  3,  p.  57. 

Geol.  Iowa,  Wis.  and  Minn.,  p.  5^7,  PI.  5  A,  Fi^.  4. 

(Burlington  Linitrstone,  Mr.  Wachcimuth'b  colluction.) 


PlATYCRINITES  SUBSPINOSl  s,   Hall. 

PI.  11,  Fig.  2. 

riatyninut  tuhtpinohuf,  HiLl^  lfc.^8.    Geol.  Iowa,  Vol.1,  Part  II.  p.  536.    PI.  8,  Fig.  9  and  10. 

(Burlington  Limestone,  Burlington,  Iowa.) 

PlATYCRINITES   BlRLINGTONENSIS,   O.  aiul  S. 

PI.  3,  Fig.  6. 

Platycrinvt  Burlingtrmen^it.  IPro.  Owen  and  Shimard.  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Pliila..  2<l  Ser...Vol.  II, 
p.  60,  pi.  7,  tig.  5;  Geol.  Iowa,  WiHcon.  and  Minn.,  (1852)  p.  589.  tub.  5  A,  tig.  5 ;  Slinmurd.  Cat.  Pal. 
FoBB.  N.  Am.,  part  1,  Eih.,  (1803)  p.  367  ;  McCbosuey  Trau«.  CbicAgo  Acad.  Sci.,  (1867)  Vol.  I,  p.  4, 
pi.  iv,  fig.  3. 

PlatytrinvM  inamatvtt,  McCiiEtiNKV.  lt€0.    Niw  Pal.  Fosb.,  p.  C;  lllustrationH  wime,  (1865)  p>.  4.  fig.  3. 

Body  under  medium  size,  cup-sliaped,  gradually  expand- 
ing upward,  not  quite  twice  as  wide  as  Ligli,  and  composed 
of  moderately  thick  plates,  with  sutures  (excepting  those 
between  the  basal  plates)  rather  distinctly  furrowed.  Base 
saucer-shaped,  or  between  three  and  four  times  as  wide  as 
high,  rounding  abruptly  under,  aiul  moderately  concave  in 
the  middle  below;  facet  for  the  attachment  of  the  column 
slightly  impressed  and  very  nearly  circular.  First  radial 
plates  a  little  wider  than  high,  and  but  slightly  broader 
above  than  below,  having  a  general  quadrangular  outline, 
with  the  superior  lateral  angles  truncated  and  incurved,  and 
the  lower  margins  nearly  straight  or  slightly  convex  in  out- 
line; sinus  for  the  reception  of  the  seccnid  radials  al)out  half 
as  wide  a.s  the  upper  part  of  the  first,  and  not  deesply  exca- 
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valocl.  Second  raclials  small,  but  gonorally  quite  filling, 
or  sonieliiiies  a  little  more  than  iilling  tlie  sinuses  in  which 
thev  rest,  subtrigonal  or  pentagonal  in  fonu,  with  very  short, 
lateral  margins,  directed  upward  and  a  little  outward. 

Divisions  of  the  ravs,  after  the  first  hifurcaticm  on  the 
second  radial  pieces,  each  composed  first  of  two  pieces  in 
direct  succession,  the  second  of  which  is  an  axillary  piece, 
and  bears  an  aiTii  on  its  outer  sloi)ing  side,  while  on  its 
iimer  it  supports  two  pieces  in  direct  succession,  the  second 
of  which  is  an  axillary  piece,  and  gives  origin  to  two  arms, 
thus  making  three  arms  to  ea<»h  of  the  two  main  divisi<ms 
of  each  rav,  or  thirtv  to  the  whole  series. 

Arms  rather  sl(*nder,  rounded  on  tlu^  dorsal  side,  and 
scarcely  thicker  in  the  middle  than  l>elow;  each  composed 
near  their  bases  of  five  or  six  wedge-formed  i)ieces  extend- 
ing entirely  across,  but  a  little  above  they  soon  pass  into  a 
double  altenmting  series  of  j)ieces  nearly  as  long  as  wide; 
pinnuhe  nearly  or  quite  in  <*ontact  with  each  other  and 
c<an posed  of  pieces  tlir(*e  or  four  times  as  long  as  thick. 
Int<»rradial  pieces  of  moderate  si/c,  strongly  incurved,  and 
wider  below  than  above;  anal  \nvvv  larger  than  the  inter- 
radials,  wider  than  hmg,  hexagonal  in  form,  and  not  in- 
curved. A'ault  depressed,  c(Ulvc^\,  or  but  little  elevated, 
composc^d  of  few  tuberculiform  pieces,  about  live  of  the 
(•(Mitral  ones  of  which  are  larger  than  the  <ithei*s,  and  ocrupy 
nearly  the  whole  arc^a.  Opening  lateral,  and  either  raised 
into  a  small  ]>rotuberance,  or  more  probably  exteiuh^l  so 
as  to  become  proboscidiform.  Surface  merely  tinely  gran- 
ular. 

Hight  of  body  to  top  of  first  radial  pieces,  0.3S  inrh ; 
breadth  at  same  point,  0.()()  inch. 

This  siH^i'irs  Ih  more  im'jiiI.v  allicHl  to  r  iuciHnptusy  of  White,  tliiui  to  any 
of  the  other  siiioolh  s])4*ei4»s  kn4)\vn  from  th<*  Huilinjitoii  roeks.  In  toiiii 
and  the  j^eneriil  appearance  of  the  hotly,  thes*»  two  siHM*it»s  an*  so  very 
Mmihir,  that  it  W4)iiUl  jMohahly  in  some  east»s  1m»  v<My  dinh-ult  \n  distin- 
guish tliem  without  sec^inj^:  the  otlier  parts.     Dr.  WnriK's  siK*eies,  how- 
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ever,  attains  a  considerably  larger  size,  and  lias  its  second  radial  pieces 
and  those  immediately  succeedinfj:  them  turned  outward  more  nearly 
at  rijijht  angles  to  the  body.  Its  vault  is  also  composed  of  more  numer- 
ous i)ieces,  and  not,  as  ai)i)ears  to  be  the  case  with  this,  provided  with 
a  ventral  tube.  When  its  arms  are  preserved,  they  are  also  found  to 
be  more  numerous,  owing  to  the  more  frequent  bifurcation  of  the 
divisions  of  its  rays,  so  that  it  has  eight  arms  to  each  ray,  or  forty  to 
the  whole  series,  instead  of  only  thirty.  The  general  form  of  its  lK)dy, 
its  depressed  base,  small  ^ize,  et<\,  will  readily  distinguish  it  from  all 
the  other  inornate  species  known  from  the  Burlington  ro<;ks. 

Locality  and  i)(mt\on — I^ower  bed  of  Burlington  group,  at  Burlington, 
Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  The  si)ecimen  represented  by  fig.  6  l>e- 
longs  to  Mr.  \VArHS>n^TH,  and  is  numbered  IIHJ  in  his  collection.  It  is 
the  first  example  of  this  species  showing  the  arms  that  has  been  figured, 
the  other  i)ublished  figures  merely  rei)resenting  the  body. 


Platycrixites  Halli,  Shumard  ? 

PI.  3.  Fig.  3. 

Platycrinus  oUa,  Hall.    Desor.  New  Crinoidca,  Prelim.  Notice,   p.    16.  1861— (not  de    Koninck  aiid 

Le  Hon,  18.^4.) 

PJatycrinvt  Halli.  Shumard.    Cat.  Pal.  Fosa.,   Pt.  T,   Echinod.— Trans.  Acad.  Sol.,   St.   Louis,   Vol. 

IT,  p.  :J88,  1866. 

Body  attaining  a  rather  large  size,  and  composed  of 
thick  plates;  somewhat  iirn-sliaped,  or,  when  the  arm-bases 
are  removed,  approaching  obovate,  the  widest  part  being 
above  the  middle.  Base  more  than  twice  as  wide  a>s  high 
and  regularly  roimded  beh)w;  sutnres  sometimes  faintly 
visible.  First  radial  plates  large,  a  little  longer  than  wide, 
sliglitly  convex,  and  nearly  oblong  in  general  outline,  the 
lower  margin  being  a  little  rounded,  and  narrower  than 
the  greatest  breadth  above;  sinus  for  the  reception  of  the 
second  radials  equaling  about  one-half  the  greatest  breadth, 
and  excavated  down  nearly  one-third  the  length.  Second 
radial  pieces  very  small,  or  not  near  iilling  the  sinuses  in 
wiiich  they  rest,  and  only  showing  a  minute  triangular  sur- 
face, when  the  succeeding  pieces  are  attached;  succeeding 
pieces  small,  short,  and  directed  horizontally  outward, 
the  first  two  resting  partly  on  ea<?h  sloping  side  of  each 
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suiall  second  rjidial,  and  partly  on  tho  first  radial  beneath, 
and  eac^h  snpportinfr  two  slij^htly  larger  pieces,  the  last  of 
Avhieh  is  an  axilhiry  j)ieee,  and  bears  an  arm  on  its  onter 
slopinj^  side,  while  the  inner  bears  two  pieces  in  direct 
succession,  the  second  of  whi(*h  is  axillary  and  bears  two 
aims,  thus  making  six  arms  to  each  of  the  rays;  interradi- 
als  of  moderate  size,  hexagonal  in  form,  longer  than  Avide, 
and  wider  below  than  above. 

Vault  moderately  and  regularly  convex,  and  composed 
of  unequal  tumid  pieces,  four  or  five  of  which  in  the  cen- 
tral region  arc  much  larger  than  the  others;  opening  deci- 
dedly lateral,  and  dircct(^d  horizontally  outward,  occupying 
a  protuberance  composed  of  small  pieces,  and  placed  nearly 
on  the  same  horizon  as  the  arm-bases.  Sutures  between 
the  body  plates  more  or  less  distinctly  furrowed.  Surfaee 
smooth  or  only  granular.*  Column  rather  stout,  and  show- 
ing the  (rompressed  and  twisted  charaeter  of  the  genus  very 
distinctly,  composed  of  pieces  of  nearly  uniform  thickness. 

Hight  of  body  to  top  of  vault,  1.52  inches;  breadth,  1.20 
inches. 

We  liav(^  referred  this  speeiiu(»n  to  P,  Jlafli^  of  Shiiiiiard,  with  soiuo 
doubt,  because  in  some  of  its  chara^'ters  it  seems  to  be  (juite  as  nearly 
allied  to  1\  incomptiin,  of  White.  It  differs,  however,  from  authentic 
speeinu'us  of  Dr.  Wuitk's  species  now  before  us,  in  the  niueh  less  de- 
]»resst*d  form  of  its  body  and  base,  its  proportionally  longi»r  lirst  radial 
j»ieces,  and  de<*idedly  smaller  second  radials,  in  all  of  which  ciiara(*t(»i*s 
it  seems  to  agive  more  nearly  with  the  description  of  P.  Ifalli  (=  1\ 
olla,  of  llall.)  The  spectimen  we  have  figiued  has  lost  its  arms,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  one  from  which  Prof.  Hall's  de- 
scrii)tion  wius  drawn  up;  enoufjh  of  the  free  parts  of  the  rays  remain, 
however,  to  show  that  there  were  almost  certainly  three  arms  to  each 
main  division  of  each  ray,  or  thirty  to  the  whole  series. 

Other  specimens  in  Mr.  WA-CHSMITH's  collecftion,  believed  to  belong 
to  this  species,  show  thi'ee  arms  to  each  division  of  each  ray,  and  in 
these  the  arms  are  rather  long,  and  not  sensibly  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  base,  while  they  show  the  peculiarity  of  having  along  each 


*  Tlif  Hpof  iint'ii  tij^iirvd  Hhow«  on  tlio  \u\nt\  and  Hiiino  partx  of  Aoiiit'  of  tho  flntt  railinl  i)i(>o«>fl.  liidica- 
tioiiH  of  H  li"W  rather  irroj;«ljirly  watterecl  iio«U<«:  Imt  ai»  th<-Me  aro  clearly  iinNlured  liv  wiiiie  little 
liorin^  pMr:iHit«\  (liciii^  ntrh  with  a  little  pit  in  its  to]>.)  wh  have  not  roprei«ente«I  them  in  the  flgiire. 
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side  a  very  small  ijiuched  i)rqjection  on  each  arm  j)iec« ;  the  longer 
diameter  of  these  little  prqje<;tions  being  ranged  transversely  outward 
and  inward. 

This  form  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  P.  planus^  of  Owen 
and  Shumard,  but  it  differs  in  having  much  thicker  body  plates,  those 
of  that  species  being  very  thin  and  fragile.  The  sinuses  in  its  first  ra- 
dial pieces  for  the  reception  of  the  second  are  also  deeper  in  this  than 
in  P.  planus,  while  the  lii\st  rjulials  of  that  species  have  their  upper 
lateral  margins  straiglit  out  to  the  suture,  and  not  truncated  as  in  this, 
to  form  a  notch  for  the  recei)tion  of  tlu^  subradial  and  anal  pieces.  So 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  P.  planus  seems  also  to  differ  in 
having  the  opening  of  its  vault  in  a  much  more  prominent,  if  not  pro- 
boscidiform  projection.  Its  scKtond  radial  piecjes  and  the  others  between 
these  and  the  bifurcations  of  the  rays  also  ditt'er  from  those  of  the  form 
under  consideration  in  not  b(»ing  din^cted  out  horizontally. 

From  P.  wqualls,  Hall,  this  spe(*ies  differs  in  having  a  regularly 
rounded,  or  subhemi spherical  base,  and  less  convex  first  radial  piec^^s ; 
while  its  arms,  as  indicated  by  specimens  apparently  belonging  to  the 
same  species  as  the  figured  specimen,  are  entirely  different  from  those 
of  F.  (Fqiialis. 

The  specimen  figured  by  Prof.  Hall,  on  plate  8,  of  his  Iowa  Report, 
under  the  name  P.  planus  /,  is  certainly  not  that  species,  but  has  the 
thick  plates,  and  other  characters  of  the  form  under  consideration,  ex- 
cepting that  it  has  obs(;ure  undulations  on  its  basal  and  first  radial 
I)ieces,  not  seen  on  P.  Halli,  and  hence  may  be  new. 

Lomlify  ami  position — L^pper  part  of  the  Burlington  division  of  the 
Ijower  Carl)oniferou8  series,  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  The  specimen  figured 
belongs  to  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  collection. 


Platycrinites  jrqualis,  Hall. 

PI.  3,  Fig.  8. 
riatycrinuK (FqualiA.  ITall,  18f»l.    Dcrc.  Xpw  bjk  Crin.,  Prelim.  Note,  p.  17 

Body  rather  deeply  cup-shaped,  rounding  below  to  near 
the  facet  for  the  attachment  of  the  column,  which  is  elliptic 
and  somewhat  protuberant,  so  as  to  give  the  sides  of  the 
base  just  above,  a  slight  concaTity  of  outline.  Base  some- 
wiiat  basin-sliaped,  rather  more  than  twice  as  high  as  w  ide, 
and  fonning  more  than  one-third  of  the  hight  of  the  body 
to  the  top  of  the  first  radial  pieces;  sutures  anchylosed, 
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but  broadly  and  ratbor  deeply  excavated;  basal  plates  con- 
vex or  slljrbtly  tumid  over  most  of  tlieir  surface,  and  curv- 
ing u])\vard  above  tlie  middle,  to  the  somewhat  constricted 
suture  s(^i>arating  them  from  th(5  radials  above.  First  ra- 
dial pieces  a  little  longer  than  wide,  usually  somewhat 
wider  above  than  below,  and  having  a  gc'ueral  oblong  out- 
line, tlunigh  the  superior  lateral  angles  are  obliquely  trun- 
cated to  form  notches  for  the  reception  of  the  interradials, 
and  the  lower  margins  are  slightly  rounded  in  outline ;  all 
<»onv(^x  or  r<mnd(^d  over  from  side  to  side,  on  the  outer  sur- 
face, so  as  to  giv(^,  with  the  de<*ply  excavated  sutures 
between,  an  obtus(Oy  lobed  appearance  to  the  body,  as  seen 
fnmi  below;  facet  for  the  recepl ion  of  the  second  radial 
jueces  equaling  about  half  the  brc^adth  of  the  ui)per  part 
of  the  plates,  and  excavated  less  than  one-third  their  length 
downward,  at  the  middle  on  the  outer  side.  Second  radial 
pieces  very  snuill,  or  only  showing  a  small  triangular  outer 
surface,  and  allowing  the  first  of  the  succeeding  pieces  to 
rest  with  near  one-half  of  their  uiuliM'  surface  directlv  down 
on  the  first  radials. 

Kays,  after  the  first  division  on  the  second  radials,  divi- 
ding on  the  second  pieces,  the  outer  division  giving  origin 
to  an  arm,  and  the  inner  division  bifurcating  again  on  the 
si^cond  pie<»es,  so  as  to  form  two  arms,  thus  making  six 
arms  to  ea<'li  ray,  or  thirty  to  tin?  whole  series.  Arms  long, 
slender,  and  directcnl  upward  from  their  bases,  the  lower 
pieces  and  second  radials  not  being  much  curved  outward ; 
all  sl(»n(l(M*  below,  and  in(*reasing  slightly  in  thickiu^ss  to 
m^ar  the  middle,  thence  tapering  very  gradually  to  their 
(^\t^*nlities;  dorsal  or  outer  surfaces  of  each  somewhat 
rounded,  and  lahn'al  surfaces  flattened,  or  sometimes  even 
slightly  furrowed.  Arm  pie(»es,  as  usual,  consisting  of  a 
singh^  wedge-fornn^d  series  near  tin*  base  of  the  arms,  but 
gradually  passing  into  a  double  interh)cking  series  of  pieces, 
which,  farther  up,  near  the  middle,  are  very  short,  and  each 
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presenting  a  curious  ujiward  flexure  or  geniculation  in  the 
middle,  so  as  to  give  a  zigzag  appearance  to  the  transvei-se 
sutures  between  them.  Often  at  this  point  of  flexure,  one 
of  the  pieces,  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  longitudinal  zigzag 
suture,  is  divided  into  two,  so  as  to  show  a  tendency  to 
break  up  into  four  alternating  rows  of  very  small  inter- 
locking-jueces  to  each  arm.  Pinnuhe  in  close  contact,  and 
(composed  of  joints  from  three  to  four  times  as  long  as  wide 
on  their  outer  surface. 

A'ault  unknown.*  Surface  nearlv  smooth  or  onlv  finelv 
granular. 

Hight  of  body  to  top  of  first  radial  jueces,  0.84  inch; 
greatest  breadth  immediately  below  the  sinuses  for  the 
secrond  radials,  1  inch;  length  of  arms  from  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  rays  to  their  extremities,  3.30  inches;  breadth 
of  same  near  the  middle,  0.12  inch. 

The  body  of  tbis  species  can  be  distinguished  from  that  of  any  of  the 
other  smooth  species  of  this  genus  yet  known,  from  the  Burlington 
beds,  by  the  ju^otuberant  character  of  the  facet  for  the  attaehment  of  its 
cohimn,  and  its  slightly  tumid  basal  pieces.  Its  most  marked  charaeter, 
however,  is  the  i)eculiar  geniculation,  and  duplication  of  its  ann  pieces, 
on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line.  This  character  is  so  marked  that  even 
a  fragment  of  one  of  its  arms,  from  near  the  middle,  could  be  readily 
distinguished  from  a  corresponding  part  of  any  of  the  other  si)ecies 
known  to  us. 

We  have  figured  the  beautiful  specimen  represented  on  j)late  ^i, 
because  it  shows  the  arms  and  body  complete;  while  the  sj)ecinien 
originally  described  by  Prof.  Hall  consisted  merely  of  a  detached 
base. 

Locality  and  position — Upper  bed  of  the  Burlington  gronp,  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous,  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  The  specimen  figure<l  is 
numbered  213,  in  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  collection. 

*Mr.  Wachsituth  thinkn  thin  fip4H*ie«  haaa  nimple  lateral  opening  in  the  vault. 
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JM.ATYC  RIJSITK8   INCOMPTIS,    AVhite. 

PI.  3,  Fis,  •;. 
Platyerimu  ineomptu4,  Whiik.  ItHK).    Jour.  Bi>Al.  Snr.  Nat.  UUt.,   Vol.  VII.  p.  .')03. 

Body  attaining  a  nioderatoly  larger  size,  composed  of 
thick,  smooth  phitos;  ciip-shaped,  with  gradually  expanding 
sides.  Base  depressed  or  basin-shaped,  with  under  side 
somewhat  impressed  in  the  region  of  the  facet  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  column;  margins  curved  up  to  connect 
with  the  body  plates  above.  First  radial  plates  wider  than 
high,  wider  above  than  below,  with  superior  lateral  angles 
so  largely  trun(*ated,  to  form  notches  for  the  interradial  and 
anal  pieces,  as  to  present  almost  an  irregular  hexagonal 
form,  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  base  by  more 
or  less  channeled  sutures;  sinuses  for  the  rec<iption  of  the 
second  radials  about  half  as  wide  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
lirst,  and  generally  not  very  deeply  exctavated.  Second 
radials '  generally  filling,  and  sometimes  more  than  filling 
the  sinus  in  which  thev  rest,  and  alwavs  more  than  twice 
as  wide  as  high;  all  (curving  outward  nearly  at  right  angl<\s 
to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  body.  Hays,  after  dividing  on 
th(*  se<*ond  radials,  dire<»t<»d  at  iirst  nearlv  horizcmtallv  out- 
ward,  each  division  <*onsisting  of  two  pieces  in  din^ct  suc- 
cession, the  second  one  being  axillary,  and  supi)orting  an 
anil  on  its  outer  sloping  side,  while  on  its  inner  sloping 
side  it  bears  in  direct  succession  two  piec^es,  the  second  of 
which  is  axillary,  and  gives  origin  to  two  arms  or  divisions, 
one  of  which  bifurcates  again  on  the  second  piece,  thus 
making,  as  far  as  tlie  specinu^n  shows,  seven  or  eiglit  arms 
to  each  ray.  Interradial  and  anal  i>ieces  <*omparatively 
large.     Surface  smooth  or  only  finely  granular. 

We  have  not  seen  a  sjjecimen  of  this  species  with  the 
vault  exposed,  but  J)r.  Whitk  describes  it  as  being  rather 
higli,  and  composed  of  tumid  pierces,  the  largest  of  whi<*h 
ocM'upy  the  central  region.     The  opening,  he  says,  is  «itu- 
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ated  about  half  way  between  the  iiiiddle  of  the  vault  and 
the  anal  side. 

The  specimen  from  which  onr  des(Tiption  is  drawn  up 
only  shows  the  body,  the  bases  of  the  arms,  and  the  pieces 
connecting  the  latter  to  the  seccaid  radials.  These  pieces, 
forming  the  two  main  divisions  of  each  ray,  are  in  close 
contact  ont  to  where  the  second  l)ifnrcation  takes  pla(»e, 
where  the  two  main  divisions  diverge  and  separate.  The 
arm-bases  in  this  specimen  are  qnite  slender. 

Another  larger  8i)ecimen  in  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  collection 
(Xo.  215  &,)  has  the  arms  preserved.  He  thinks  this  not  dis- 
tinct from  Dr.  White's  spe(»ies,  jnst  described,  though  its 
first  radial  pieces  are  longer  in  proportion  to  breadth,  and 
its  arms  ai)i)arently  stouter;  still  it  may  be  a  variety  of  the 
the  same.  It  shows  clearly  four  arms  to  each  main  division 
of  the  rays,  or  forty  to  the  whole  series.  Its  arms  are 
rounded,  and  increase  gradually  in  thickness  from  the  base 
to  a  distance  of  about  1.80  inches,  and  then  gradually  taper 
for  about  0.(50  inch,  at  which  point  they  are  broken  off  in 
the  specimen,  or  in  part  curved  in,  so  that  their  entire 
length  cannot  be  seen. 

Hight  of  a  small  spe(*imen,  0.50  inch  to  top  of  lirst  radial 
pieces;  breadth  of  do.,  about  0.41  inch.  Other  distorted 
individuals  seem  to  have  attained  twice  the  diameter  of 
that  from  which  the  above  measurements  were  taken. 

The  spocimen  from  Avhicli  our  description  Avas  drawn  up  and  our 
figure  prepared  is  one  of  those  Dr.  White  had  bc^fore  him  in  des<*rib- 
\r\g  this  species,  and  the  characters  given  by  him  were  in  i)art  taken 
from  it.  For  this  reason  Ave  have  prefeired  to  figure  this  particuhir 
specimen,  instead  of  another  in  a  better  state  of  preservation,  because 
the  latter  (No.  215  b,  mentioned  above,)  may  possibl3'  be  distinct. 

As  ab*eady  mentioned  in  the  remarks  in  n^gard  to  the  relations  of 
that  species,  it  seems  to  be  most  nearly  related  to  P.  Burlinf/fonensis, 
but  dit!*ers  materially  in  size,  the  number  of  its  arms,  and  other  eharac*- 
ters  already  mentioned.  In  size,  and  some  other  characters,  it  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  1\  IlalUj  Shunmixl,  P.  olfa^  Ifall  (not  de  Koninck),  but 
if  that  species  has  been  properly  identified  by  all  of  the  Burlington 
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geologists,  this  one  lias  a  more  depressed  body,  lar<^er  second  radial 
j)ieees,  a  more  shallow  basi^  and  more  nnnuToiis  arms,  whieh  also  seem 
to  ditTi'r  in  having  very  small,  pinehed  nodes  along  their  sides. 

Localtfif  and  p(fni1titn — Upper  [)art  of*  J>nrlington  division  of  Lower 
Carhoniterous,  at  Bnrlington,  Iowa.  The  s])eeimen  figured  is  numbere<l 
215,  a  J  in  ^Ir.  Wachsmvtii's  eollection. 


Genus  PEXTRE^IITES,  Say. 

PENTRE.MITE8    BURLINCn  ONENSIS,    M.    aud   W. 

PI.  9,  Fig.  7. 
rnitremitea  BurUngtimrnKia,  Mekk  and  Wortiikn,  1(='69.    Procewl.  Acud  Nat.  Sci..  Philii. 

Body  attainiiijic  a  niedium  size,  ovoid,  or  ovoid-siibglo- 
bose,  depressed  and  short  below,  and  rounded  and  more 
produeed  above.  Sup])lenientarv  base  very  small,  or  only 
one-fourth  as  wide  as  the  base,  rounded  and  firnilv  anehv- 
losed  to  the  true  basc^;  short,  or  apparently  composed  of  not 
more  than  three  aneliylosed  pi(»ees.  Base  of  modc^rate  size, 
mueh  depressed,  or  having*  thc^  form  of  a  pc^ntagonal  dish. 
Badial  pieces  once  and  a-half  as  h)ng*  as  wide,  rather  nar- 
row below  and  widening  upward  to  near  tlie  middle,  above 
whieh  they  are  very  slightly  contracted  to  the  top,  each  di- 
vided three-fourths  of  its  length,  by  its  rathi^r  widc^  pseudo- 
ambulacral  sinus.  Anal  and  intt^rradial  pieces  very  snuill, 
exposed  part  i)res(^nting  an  (^longate-rhombic  outline^  the 
upper  part  being  more  elougati*  and  acute  than  tlic*  lower. 
So-called  pseudo-ambulacral  areas,  wide,  moderately  <*on- 
v(^x,  tapering  rather  gradually  below  the;  middh*,  and  more 
abruptly  abovc^  Pore  or  arni-piec(\s,  about  .'^5  on  (^ach  side 
of  ea(*h  area,  less  than  half  as  long  transv(*rs(dy  as  the 
breadth  of  the  (^xposinl  |)art  of  the  lanct^t  pi(*c(\s  at  tlieir 
widest  part,  nearly  transvc^rse  abov(%  but  luMoming  some- 
what oblicpie  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  area;  su|)ple- 
mcntary  i)ore  |)ie<'es  small.  Lanci^t  |)i(H*(^s  cx[)osing  a  lan- 
ceolate^ form,  b(»ing  widest  above  tlie  middh*,  gradually 
tapiM'ing  below,  and  c(mtracting  abruptly  above;  each  with 
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its  mesial  or  ambiilacral  furrow  rather  wide  and  deep,  and 
minutely  crenate  within;  transverse  furrows  well  defined, 
and  also  minutely  crenate.  Central  hiatus  small.  So- 
called  ovarian  openings  small,  and  those  distinct  from  the 
anal  opening  appearing  at  the  surface  as  four  pairs  of  elon- 
gate-oval pores.  Anal  opening  comparatively  large,  and, 
as  usual  in  the  genus,  including  one  of  the  pores  on  each 
side.  Surface  ornamented  with  fine  parallel  stride,  running 
as  usual  in  allied  species. 

Hight  of  one  of  the  smaller,  less  globose  specimens,  ex- 
clusive of  the  little  supplements rv  base,  0.50  inch;  breadth, 
0.49  inch.  Hight  of  a  large  more  ventricose  individual, 
0.87  inch;  breadth  of  same,  0.84  inch. 

This  species  lias  much  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  common  P. 
godoni^  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  those  who  give  wide  limits  to  species 
would  probably  fail  to  observe  the  diflerences.  On  comparison,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  to  differ  in  the  foUowing  characters,  \iz :  in  the 
first  place,  its  pseudo-ambulacral  area^s  are  more  convex,  and  not 
bounded  by  near  such  sharply  elevated  margins  of  the  radials.  Its 
pore  pieces  are  also  larger,  and  scarcely  more  than  half  as  numerous 
as  in  P.  godoni.  Its  anal  and  interradial  ])ieces  are  likewise  decidedly 
smaller  than  in  that  species,  while  it  also  presents  the  well  marked  dif- 
ference of  having  its  so  called  ovarian  oi)enings  with  ejich  pair  appear- 
ing at  the  surftice  as  two  closely  api)roximated,  but  distinct  oval  pores, 
instead  of  as  a  single  rounded,  larger  opening.  It  moreover  holds  a 
much  lower  geological  position  than  P.  godoni. 

This  is  the  first  true  typical  Pentremite  we  have  seen  with  each  ])air 
of  ovarian  pores  (so-called)  appearing  at  the  surface  as  two  distinct 
pores.  It  must  be  rather  rare,  as  we  have  oyly  seen  three  specimens 
of  it. 

Locality  and  position — Upper  division  of  the  Burlington  group  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous,  at  Biu-lington,  Iowa.  No.  387  of  Mr.  Wach- 
smuth's  coUectioi^. 
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(iEXUS  CODOXITES,  ]M.  and  W. 

Pentrrmitfs  (ap  ),  of  Owen  and  Siiumard,  aud  otiieix  :  (not  of  Say). 

CodoHi^r  (8i».).  of  ShlmakI);*  (not  of  McCoy). 

O^doniteg,  Meek  and  WoKTiiEN,  1869.    Proceed.  Acail.  Xat.Sci.,  Phila. 

This  genus  agrees  with  Pentremites,  excejitiiig  in  the  following  im- 
portant characters:  in  the  first  place,  its  opening  corresponding  to  that 
usually  considered  the  vent,  in  VcnfremlttH^  is  proportionally  larger, 
more  remote  from  the  center  of  radiation,  and  entirely  distinct  or 
isolated  from  the  aperture  on  each  side  of  it,  corres])onding  to  a  part 
of  those  generally  called  ovarian  pores,  in  the  PentremitcH  (llydrospii'e* 
of  Mr.  Billings).  These  latter  openings  in  the  type  under  considera- 
tion also  differ  from  those  of  Pvniremites  in  appearing  at  the  surface 
as  ten  separate,  elongated  slits,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  so- 
called  i)seudo-aml)ulacral  areast,  instead  of  forming,  with  the  anal  open- 
ing, live  round  apertures.  The  typical  species  (Pentrvmites  steUi/ormiSy 
Owen  and  Shumard,)  also  shows  twelve  of  the  elongated  folds  or  com- 
pressed tubes  of  thin  calcareous  matter  under  each  of  the  pseudo-ambu- 
lacral  areas,  instead  of  about  eight,  as  in  all  the  true  Pentremites,  so  far 
as  we  have  examined.  This,  however,  may  not  be  a  generic  difference, 
taken  alone.  We  likewise  believe  the  typical  species  to  be  entirely  des- 
titute of  any  of  the  pores  seen  penetrating  the  pseudo-ambulacra  in  the 
true  Pentremiteitj  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bllling'js  observations,  is  the 
case  with  Cadaster. 

Compared  with  Codaster^  our  genus  is  found  to  differ  in  having  only 
two  of  the  slits  mentioned  in  each  interradial  area,  instea^l  of  from 
about  eight  to  sixteen,  and  in  having  these  openings  equally  developed 
in  the  anal  as  well  as  the  interra<lial  areas.  Its  internal  calcareous 
compressed  tubes  are  also  phu-*ed  under  the  so-called  pseudo-ambulac- 
ral  areas,  as  in  the  PentrvmlteH^  instead  of  o<tcuj)ying  the  whole  inter- 
radial areas,  as  in  (-odaMer.  It  therefore  seems  to  be  an  intermediate 
tyjH*  between  Codanter  and  Pintremitvii^  but  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
latter  than  to  the  former. 

As  in  PeHtremites,  the  typical  species  shows,  in  adult  examples,  thi*ee 
firmly  anchylosed  pieces,  forming,  together,  a  protuberance  under  the 

■ 

*  It  U  dm*  to  our  Innicntod  fi-iend.  Dr.  Sin'MAun,  that  \ve  Hhoiild  explain  hero,  that  in  placing  the 
typo  of  thit  ufuiin  ]ir«>viMiim:iIly  undtT  ('odnnU'r,  ho  rcniurkod  that  it  dtfTcrfl  iu  mhvoi-uI  important  char- 
iict(-r8  from  thiU  ^roup,  an  well  hh  fi\iui  Punh-^mih'*,  and  that  hn  thon;;ht  it  prohubly  In'Iod^m  to  a  dla 
tinrt  cii'iip  fruni  them  l>iith. 

t  Wo  i-o;;anl  tho  ao-oall(Ml  i»nro  pie>cofl  iu  the  Rlafttoidn  aa  nivrcly  r*«ciim>H'nt  arm  picceH  almilar  to 
t1ioi4^  of  many  Ctftttoidra,  hence  we  think  it  wonid  h»  more  propi«r  to  o^tll  tho  p<tendi>-iiiihu1aora]  areaa. 
I>ra«'liial  funi»w«.  thouj^h  for  the  prenent  we  une  the  term  pHi'iido  arnhnlHoral  areaM.  in  the  «en4«>  now 

ill  ^••ni'TjiI  ii'*o. 
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banal  piocos,  and  almost  appearing  as  parts  of  the  latter.*  These  do 
not  alternate  with  the  basal  pieces,  but  have  the  sntures  between  them 
exactly  coinciding  with  those  of  the  base.  These  pieci^s  might,  for  con- 
venience, be  called  sni)plementarY  basal  pieces,  and  will,  in  their  dif- 
ferent modificatums,  often  fnrnish  good  specific  characters  in  this  genus, 
a.s  well  as  in  PentremiteSj  and  hence  onght  to  receive  especial  attention 
in  specific  descriptions. 


CODONITES   8TELLIF0RMIS,    M.    aild    W. 

PI.  9,  fig.  5. 

Pcutremitet  ntfUiformiM,  Owkx  and  Shimaki*,   ItTiO.    Jour.  AcaiI.  Nat.  S4ri.,  Phila.,  Vol.  II.  p.  67.  pi. 
7,  lig,  16 ;  al*o  (1852)  ui  OwKX'b  {UhH.  K«-|Mirt,  Iowa,  WiHcuii.  and  Minn.,  p.  ftOT,  tab.  V  a.  fig.  10. 

Codagter  ateUifonni^,  SiirM.vicn.  IrtJj.    Cat.  Pal.  Fo8»..  l*art  I.  Eohinoid.  p.  XAK 

Body  peiitagonal-obpyriform,  beinji:  very  narrow  below, 
and  rapidly  expanding  upward  from  the  base  to  the  outer 
(lower)  extremities  of  tlieso-called  pseudo-ambulacral  areas, 
and  depressed  convex  above,  where  it  presents  a  distinctly 
pentagonal  outline,  owing  to  the  deep  interradial  and  anal 
sinuses.  Supplementary  basal  pieces  forming  a  short, 
rounded,  stem-like  projection,  ai>]>arently  distinctly  thicker 


*  Mr.  S.  S.  Lyox  was  tht*  AthI  author,  ho  far  an  'wo  are  awaro.  who  called  attention  to  tlie^e  pieces  in 
l^entreinite*,  and  nliowed  that  they  are  really  nepjiralile  from  the  hanal  i>iec<'rt,  in  aonit  ca«eH,  (Sws 
j  Owen's  Kentucky  Geol.  Report,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  468).    lie,  however,  repanled  the>»e  lower  pieceH  as  the 

true  basal  pieces,  and  thone  alH)ve,  uHually  con»idered  the  haHaln.  as  n^ally  hein;:  true  Aubradial  pieces. 
At  one  tinte  we  were  inclined  to  adopt  this  conclusion,  as  han  recently  Ih'cu  done  by  Mr.  Bn.u.N<J><,  In 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  struct iii-e  of  the  BhufmiJea,  etc.,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Si'ience  and  Arts  lor  July.  iJrfcU.  The  fnci,  however,  that  these  hiwer  pieces  do  rutt  alternate  iHth  the 
range  above,  that  Mr.  Lyon's  view  would  require  bhonld  l»e  conMider«.*d  subradials.  as  in  the  Crinoids, 
]>rovided  with  both  basal  and  subradiid  ]iieces.  would  alone  bean  i>bjcction  to  this  conclusion.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  when  these  lower  pieces  are  i-emoved,  we  find  the  next  rauf^e  of  pieces  above 
cloaeil  tojfother,  so  as  to  form  the  iHittom  of  the  vist'eral  cavity.  A<y;aiii,  in  thoMc  species  of  Oranato- 
rri/iM*,  like  (i.  yorwoodi,  with  a  dtn^p  com-avity  in  tin*  uniler  Mdc,  we  tlnd  the  jiieccs  corresiwuding  to 
those  Mr.  Lyo.v  thinks  are  the  subnidials.  as  it  wtrre.  ]ui shed  inward,  and  forming:  a  little  pyramid 
in  the  Itottoui  of  the  visceral  cavity,  precisely  as  we  sco  tlie  true  basid  pieces  in  various  tji^es  of  true 
Crinoids,  with  a  deeply  huukcn  luisi*.  In  addition  to  this.  aIthou«!h  adult  specimens  of  tin*  type  of  the 
genus  under  consideration,  have  these  low«"r  pieces  as  solid  as  we  see  them  in  the  true /V/i f rem i<tv, 
younp  iudi\idua1s  show  clearly  that  they  arc  nctualljf  rnmpmtfid  of  jirr  or  nix  o/  the  vppt'r  joinin  of  the 
column,  rnlaryrd  and  anchyloned  tunrther.  The  swelling;  out  or  enlar^rement  of  some  of  the  upper 
Joints  of  the  column  of  a  Crinoid,  is  no  very  uncommon  on^irrence — for  instiince,  in  such  penei-a  as 
ForlK'Kiocrinux.  I'ofinocrinittJt.  Ajrincrinitvt,  etc.  It  is  tiTie  that  in  these  and  other  similar  cases,  the 
enlarjr^-d  ui»pcr  joints  of  the  column  are  not  divided  by  vertical  sutures,  as  in  PrutrnnitPinmiX  Codon- 
iV<'^.  Tliis  fact.  Imwevcr,  will  be  seen  to  be  uf  little  im]>ortance,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  lon- 
}:itudinal  division  of  the  cfdumu  by  vertical  sutures  still  does  occur  in  some  true  Crinoids — as.  for 
instance,  iu  liarynhnm,  in  which  the  whole  column  is  sometimeM  seen  to  be  divided  all  the  \>ay  do^*n 
intit  live  Nections.  And  it  is  a  si^niticaot  fact  that  these  Ii\e  sutures  in  the  column  of  Baryerintu 
exactly  coincide  with  th<me  s<>paratiug  its  tive  basal  pieces,  exactly  as  the  three  sutures  dividing  the 
jiieces  into  thiee  basalh  coincide  with  those  sejiaratin^  the  three  basal  jiieces  in  PrntmnUrs  and  Co- 

tlo)i  ihs. 
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than  tlie  column  l>elow,  and  but  slightly  expanded  above 
to  the  base,  to  whi(*h  thev  are  fimilv  anchvloaed;  in  adult 
specimens  perfectly  solid,  but  in  young  specimens  some- 
times seen  to  he  composc^d  of  five  or  six  enlarged,  anchy- 
losed  pieces  of  the  column.  Base  considerably  wider  than 
high,  with  sides  expanding  upward  so  as  to  cause  a  more 
or  less  defined  (*onstriction  at  its  connection  with  the  sup- 
plementary base;  more  or  less  pentagonal  in  outline  as  seen 
from  below;  basal  pieces  proj)er,  wider  than  high,  two  pen- 
tagonal and  one  hexagonal  in  form,  the  lateral  margins 
being  shorter  than  the  others.  Hadia]  or  fork  pieces  large, 
about  two-thirds  as  wide  as  high,  and  extremely  prominent 
in  the  middle;  generally  a  little  wider  above  than  below, 
with  a  general  suboval  or  nearly  oblong  outline,  the  supe- 
rior lateral  angles  Ixiing,  howevt^r,  obliquely  trimcated  by 
the  interradial  and  anal  pieces,  and  the  lower  end  a  little 
convex,  or  obtusely  angular  in  outline  at  the  middle;  each 
with  its  narrow,  pseiulo-ambuhurral  (more  proi>erly  bra- 
chial) sinus  extending  out  to  its  very  prominent  middle. 
Anal  and  interradial  pieces  rather  small,  twice  as  long  as 
wide,  distinctly  constricted  in  tlie  middle;  the  former  more 
obtusely  angular  or  somewhat  rounded,  and  often  convex 
below;  oj)ening  usually  regarded  as  the  vent,  moderately 
large,  rounded  or  a  little  oval,  and  i>iercing  the  anal  piece 
a  little  below  the  middle.*  ]?seudo-ambuhicral  areas  very 
narrow,  with  nearly  parallel  sides,  j>ore  pic(;es  (proi>erly 
recumbent  arm  pieces)  about  fifty  on  each  side  of  the  am- 
bulacral  furrow  in  a  large  specimen,  all  very  shaHow;  lan- 
cet pieces  lanceolate  in  form,  thick,  sh>ping  laterally  from 
a  very  narrow  or  linear  ridge  ahmg  the  middles,  whic^h  is 
the  only  i)art  exjmsed,  and  forms  the  bottom  of  the  ambu- 
la(*ral  furrows  when  the  ])ore  j)ieces  are  in  plac(^;  su]>ple- 


*  Wi"  liavp  nj-viTsil  tiiin"«  thoii^lit  wo  vtm\t\  rt<*«  ♦>viiU'n<'iH*  thatthn  nual  pipre  in  thiH  n]UM'i4'H  Udivided 
into  thr<M>  pii'ct* h.  Thiit  in.  flrHt  by  a  tmnnvtTHe  nuttiro  on  oarh  Hidr  of  tho  anal  oi>«>nlni; :  ami  tho  innor 
lialf  aloni:  th«>  niiiMli*  t)y  a  li»n;^(iiilinal  Hutnrc.  We  think  wo  can  rtrarccly  be  mmtakMi  lu  n*;£urfl  to 
internal  fa«t»i  of  (irnnntt>crin\i4  Stirwnndi,  nhowint;  evidonow-*  of  thin  character.  Whether  or  not  it 
•■tIhIm  in  the  true  Pi^ntr^mifen,  we  have  Jieen  nnable  to  rieterinine. 

-AAi 
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mentary  poro  pieces,  if  any  exist,  iiuknown.  So-called 
ovarian  openings,  commencing  one  on  each  side  near  the 
inner  ends  of  the  psendo-ambulacral,  or  arm  areas,  and 
extending  outward  along  the  margin  of  a  broad  snlciis,  and 
near  the  edges  of  these  areas,  for  about  half  the  length  of  the 
latter,  as  very  narrow  slits,  widest  at  the  inner  end,  where 
they  connect  ^vith  the  inner  ends  of  the  internal  compressed 
tubes  under  the  areas.*  Central  hiatus  very  small,  its  cov- 
ering  pieces  minute;  ambulacral  canals  passing  in  under 
the  little  central  disc  into  the  central  hiatus,  each  covered 
apparently  all  their  length,  in  perfect  specimens,  by  a 
double  series  of  very  minute,  interlocking  pieces,  doubt- 
less capable  of  being  opened  apart  along  the  middle  during 
the  life  of  the  animal.  Surface  in  well  preserved  specimens 
ornamented  with  regular,  moderately  distinct  striae  running 
parallel  to  the  margins  of  the  basal  and  radial  pieces.  Col- 
umn below  the  upper  anchylosed  part  fonning  the  supple- 
mentary base,  and  pinnul®  unknown. 

Hight  of  a  medium  size  specimen,  exclusive  of  the  sup- 
plementary base,  0.80  inch;  greatest  breadth,  1.34  inches; 
hight  of  supplementary  base,  0.17  inch;  breadth  of  do., 
0.30  inch;  breadth  of  pseudo-ambulacra,  or  recumbent  arms, 
about  0.08  inch. 

In  general  form  this  species  seems  to  be  remarkably  like  Pentremites 
influtm,  Oilb.,  as  figured  by  Phillips  in  bis  Geol.  Yorksbu-e,  pi.  3,  fig. 
1 ;  but  as  Phillips'  figure  does  not  show  the  summit,  and  gives  but  a 
few  words  of  description,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  or 
not  it  belongs  even  to  the  same  genus. 

Locality  mid  position — Lower  bed  of  the  Burlington  group,  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series,  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  Some  of  the  best 
specimens  of  this  species  we  have  seen  belong  to  Mr.  Wachsmuth's 
collection. 

*  These  slits  seem,  as  it  were,  to  cut  off  a  thin  slice  from  each  of  the  edges  of  the  anal  and  inter- 
radial  pieces,  as  well  as  from  the  margins  of  the  deep  psendo-ambiilucral  sinuses  of  the  radials. 
These  slices  are  thicker  near  the  upper  (inner)  ends,  where  they  sometimes  become  callus,  and 
apparently  anchylosed,  in  adult  specimens,  to  the  pores  pieces,  so  as  to  give  the  pseudo-ambulacra 
the  appearance  of  greater  breadth  there  than  is  natural. 
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CODONITES   (JRACILS,   M    aiid   AV. 

Body  couiparatively  rather  small,  pentagonal-suboval, 
longer  than  wide,  the  widest  part  being  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  the  so-i^alh^d  pseudo-ambulaoral  fields,  which 
terminate  a  little  beh)w  the  middle.  Supplementary  base 
small,  very  short,  or  only  appearing  to  be  composed  of  a 
single  tripartite  joint  of  the  column.  Ba«e  low,  or  near 
three  times  as  wide  as  high,  expanding  rapidly  upward, 
and  pentagonal  as  seen  from  J)elo\v;  basal  i)ieces  of  mod- 
erate size,  two  pentagonal  and  one  hexagonal.  Hadial 
piec(^s  nearl}'  twic<?  as  long  a^  wide,  with  a  general  ob- 
long outline,  though  they  are  a  little  wider  in  the  mid- 
dle than  aJ)ove  or  J)elow,  while  the  sui)erior  lateral  angles 
are  a  little  truncated  by  the  anal  and  intcu-radial  pieces, 
and  the  lower  end  is  either  oJ)tusely  angular  in  the  middle 
or  somewhat  rounded;  all  rather  distinctly  convex  below 
the  middle;  so-called  pseudo-ambulacral  sinuses  rather  nar- 
row and  slightly  tapering,  extending  down  a  little  below 
the  middle,  where  they  each  terminate  at  a  little  pointed 
j)rojection  directed  out  horizontally,  so  as  to  add  to  the 
I)entagonal  form  of  the  body,  as  sc^en  from  above  and  below. 
Anal  piece  of  moderate  size,  wider  and  more  obtuse  below 
than  the  interradials,  and  narrow^  above,  with  a  compara- 
tively large  anal  opiaiing,  nearly  dividing  it  a  little  below 
the  narrowest  part.  Interradials  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
wide,  the  widest  part  being  below,  while  the  central  rcgiim 
is  much  contracted,  and  the  upper  scnnewhat  dart-shaped, 
and,  like  that  of  the  anal  piece,  in  ea(*h  a  little  concave, 
with  a  small  tubercle  ocTupying  the  middle  of  the  concavity. 
So-calhul  pseudo-ambuhu'ral  iields  rather  narrow;  some- 
what conv(^\,  with  a  nu^sial  or  ambulacral  furrow  rather 
wide  and  d(»ep,  particularly  above  the  middle;  pore  or  arm 
pieces  about  twenty-two  on  each  side  of  each  area.  Lancet 
piecc^s  v(M'v  narrow,  but  thi(*k,  and  rather  deeply  furrowed 
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along  the  middle  above,  where  they  fonn  the  bottom  of  the 
ambulacral  furrows;  further  down,  the  pore  pieces  close  in 
so  as  nearly  or  qnite  to  cover  the  lancet  pieces.  Openings 
usually  called  ovarian  apertures,  in  the  fonn  of  distinct 
elongated  slits,  widest  at  the  upper  end,  and  extending  down 
apparently  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  pseudo-ambu- 
lacra so  very  close  to  the  margins  of  tlie  latter  as  scarcely 
to  leave  more  than  a  very  tliin  intervening  space  above, 
and  apparently  none  below.  Central  hiatus  very  small, 
and  doubtless  covered  by  minute  phites  when  entire.  Sur- 
face distinctly  ornamented  with  very  regular,  well  defined 
striflB  running  parallel  to  the  upper  margins  of  the  basal 
pieces  and  to  the  inferior  and  lateral  margins  of  the  radials. 
Along  the  margins  of  the  pseudo-ambulacral  areas,  narrow, 
slightly  flattened  spaces  are  seen  extending  up  the  surface 
of  the  radial  pieces,  and  corresponding  to  rather  broad, 
deep  furrows  seen  occupying  the  same  positions  on  the  last 
described  species.  (Column  and  pinnula?  unknown.) 
Hight,  0.60  inch;  breadth  about  0.50  inch. 

This  species,  altliougli  agreeing  vvith  the  Ijist  in  the  important  char- 
acter distinguishing  it  fmni  Pentremit^  and  Codattter^  diflters  so  mate- 
rially in  form  and  other  details  as  to  render  a  comparison  unnecessary. 
In  general  form,  it  much  more  nearly  resembles  true  Pentremites  than  the 
typical  CodonitcH  fttelUformis  does. 

Locality  and  position — Lower  division  of  the  Burlington  gioup  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous,  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  collec- 
tion. 


Genus  GRAXATOCRINUS,  Troost. 
Granatocrinus  melonoides,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  a,  Fig.  1. 
Chranatocrinui  melonoides.  Meek  and  WouniEX.    Pi-oceetl.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1869,  p.  98. 

Body  rather  nndcr  medinm  size,  globose  in  form.  Base 
very  small,  nearly  even  with  the  prominent  lower  extremi- 
ties of  the  psendo-ambulacral  areas.     Radial  pieces  nearly 
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equaling  the  entire  length  of  the  body,  and  divided  almost 
to  tlieir  base  by  the  p8eudo-auiJ)ulacral  areas,  each  with  a 
broad  deej)  sulcus  extending  up  on  each  side  of  the  i)seudo- 
ambulacral  areas,  the  entire  hnigth;  while  between  this 
sulcus  and  each  lateral  margin  the  surface  swells  out  into 
a  broad  rounded  ridge,  widest  near  the  middle  of  the  body 
and  narrowing  upward  and  downward,  these  ridges  on  ea<!h 
two  contiguous  pieces  being  separated  by  a  deeply  sulcated 
suture.  Interradial  and  anal  pieces  very  small,  subtrian- 
gular  or  cuneate-quadrangular,  only  about  one-sixth  the 
length  of  the  body,  measuring  over  the  curve  of  the  sides. 
Pseudo-ambulacral  areas  very  narrow  or  sublinear,  with 
sides  parallel,  equaling  the  entire  length  of  the  body, 
slightly  impressed  above,  but  quite  as  prominent  as  the 
immediate  margins  of  the  radial  pieces  on  eac^h  side  below, 
if  not  wider ;  pore  pieces  about  fifty  on  each  side  of  the 
mesial  furrow ;  supplementary  pore  pieces  unknown ;  lan- 
c(^t  pieccss  apparently  not  exi)osed  externally.  Openings  of 
the  summit  small,  but  not  clearly  seen  in  the  specimen. 

Body  of  the  typical  specimen  0.45  inch  in  hight;  breadth 
0.5  inch. 

The  surface  of  the  typical  spociineu  of  this  species  is  not  well  enough 
preserved  to  show  line  markings,  but  another  individual  of  apparently 
the  same  s])ecies  shows  the  lower  half  of  the  radial  i)ieces  to  be  ornji- 
UKMited  with  rather  line  jirranules,  so  as  to  look  like  line  transverse 
stria*  un<ler  a  "mafjjnilier,  while  a  few  stron^rer  longitudinal  strue  are 
also  seen  on  this  part  of  the  body.  In  this  specimen,  however,  the  sur- 
face of  the  radial  jneces  is  less  convex  between  their  lateral  margins 
and  the  broad  sulcus  on  eac^h  side  of  the  pseudo-ambulacra  than  in  the 
tyj)ical  form. 

In  form  and  the  narrowness  of  its  pseudo-ambulacra  tiiis  species  re- 
minds one  of  (r,  tSayi^  of  Shumanl,  but  it  is  at  once  distinguisluul  by 
the  very  much  larger  anal  and  interradial  and  shorter  radial  pieces  of 
that  s])eci(\s,  as  well  as  by  the  canaliculate  character  of  the  sutures  be- 
tween the  latter,  with  a  rounde<l  ri<lg(»  on  each  side  of  this  sutui'c.  In 
tin*  comparative  siz<'  of  its  radial  And  iMtcrra<lial  ])ieces,  as  well  as  in 
the  canaliculated  sutures  between  its  radial  j>ieces,  it  agrees  more  nearly' 
witii  G,  jnelo,  of  O.  and  8.,  but  is  not  only  distinguished  from  that  spe- 
cies by  its  subglobose  form,  (a  little  wider  than  long),  and  merely  even 
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instead  of  coDcave  has*-,  hat  Uy  its  maeh  more  pn^minrnt  fteseailfvam- 
tnilacral  area.s  Ijelow  the  middle  of  the  l»0"iy,  and  dt*p.  ]>road.  n>iinde«l 
j*al«-i  inimediat«-lv  on  ea<*h  siiie  of  thes#r,  and  !^wi»llt^n  snrfaiv  l»*-twefn 
the?*  >ak-i  and  the  ranali«:nlate«l  siituiv  s^-paraciuib:  the  ra^Iial  pieces. 
It  moreover  ei>me?>  ^>m  the  npfier  ill  virion  of  the  Burlin^on  gn^p. 
while  the  vastlv  more  ei>mmon  O.  me!*»  Ls  uulv  found  in  the  lower  beds. 

Loeaiitif  and  portion — Upj^r  bt^d*  of  Biirlin^f»n  ;n^>ap.  Barlinirton. 
Iowa.  Lower  Carlx^niferoiLs.  No.  31*>  of  Mr.  WAcasxTxe's  collec- 
tion. 


Graxatoc'rlnx'S  plsuai.  M.  and  W. 

PL  *  n^.  4. 

Body  small,  oval — subgloN^^e,  bein?  slifflitly  longer 
than  Avide.  Base  verj-  small,  rather  deeply  eoneave.  and 
distinctly  penta^ronal  in  outline.  Radial  pieces  long,  truu- 
cato-subelliptical  in  general  outline,  with  the  lower  end 
narrow,  forming  a  nearly  flat  surface  across  lietween  the 
]>sendo-ambnlacral  tields,  excepting  below  the  middle, 
where  these  surfaces  are  concave:  all  divided  nearlv  to 
their  verj-  bases  by  the  pseudo-ambulacra,  and  without 
even  the  faintest  trace  of  a  furrow  along  up  the  sutures 
between  their  lateral  margins.  Interradial  and  anal  pieces 
stronglv  incurved  alxive,  cuneate-subtritroniil  in  form  and 
longer  than  wide,  the  length  being  about  one-fourth  that 
of  the  whole  bodv,  measurintr  over  the  cune  of  the  sides. 
Pseudo-ambulacra  narrow,  or  sublinear,  with  verv  nearlv 
parallel  sides,  there  being  a  slight  tajK^r  from  alnive  down- 
ward: all  quite  as  convex  as  the  slightly  raised  linear  mar- 
gins of  the  radial  pieces  on  each  side:  jK>re  pieces  about 
twentv-sLx  on  each  side  of  the  distinct  mesial  furrow,  alonsr 
which  their  inner  ends  are  minutely  crenate,  comparatively 
rather  larire.  and  ranjrinir  obliquely  outward  and  down- 
ward: supplementary  j>ore  pieces  unknown:  lancet  pieces 
apparently  not  visible  externally,  luiless  it  is  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mesial  furrow. 
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Suiimiit,  when  the  minute  pieces  that  doubtless  chased 
the  central  rejrion  are  removed,  with  a  pentajronal  oi)en- 
ing  of  alM)ut  the  size  of  tlie  anal  a]>erture;  so-caUed  ova- 
rian pores  very  small,  and  situated  one  on  ea(*h  side  of 
each  interradial  piece,  and  two  otliers  doubtless  as  usual 
opening  into  the  anal  aperture,  which  is  nearly  circular 
and  much  larger  than  the  pores. 

Surface  finely  granular,  the  granules  being  smaller  and 
more  crowded  on  a  lanceolate  area,  extending  up  the  radial 
pieces  between  the  pseudo-ambulacra,  and  terminating  just 
before  reaching  the  interradials,  and  <m  each  side,  and 
above  this  s])ace. 

Might  of  body,  0.30  inch;  breadth,  0.2S  inch. 

This  little  species  iiii^bt  be  mistaken  for  a  small  si)ecimen  of  G.  melo^ 
by  a  hasty  observer.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished,  however,  by  its 
longer  interradial  i)ieces,  less  numerous  and  proportionally  larger  pore 
pieces,  nuieh  more  prominent  pseudo-ambulacra,  and  i)articularly  by 
not  having  even  a  trace  of  a  linear  furrow  along  up  the  sutunvs  separa- 
ting the  radial  pieces,  and  these  pieces  tlat  instead  of  convex  across 
between  the  pseudo-ambulacra.  Tlie  little  projecting  points  at  the 
bases  of  its  j)seudo-ambulacra  are  also  directed  more  downward. 

Locality  and  poHition — tapper  part  of  tlie  Burlington  group,  Jjurling- 
ton,  Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  Xo.  \VM  of  Mr.  Wacusmuth's  collec- 
tion. 


(iRANATOCRiyus  >i:(,Li:cTU8,  M.  and  AV. 

PI.  9,  Fi;r.  3. 
iirnnaf'yrrinvi  ntgUcUm,  Mf.f.k  and  Worthex.    Proceed.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci..  Phila..  1?69,  p.  90. 

Body  small,  varying  from  oval  to  snl>irh>l)ose.  Base 
slightly  projecting,  pentagonal  in  outline.  Badial  pieces 
scarcely  e(|naling  two-thirds  the  entire  length,  and  dee])ly 
divided  by  the  pseudo-ambulacral  area^s.  IntiM-radial  ])ieces 
mor(»  than  one-third  the  h^ngth  of  tlie  body,  cuneate-sub- 
trigonal  in  form.  Anal  piec^e  of  about  the  same  size*  as 
the  inlcM-radials,  but  its  upper  extremity  is  (M'ect  and  dis- 
tinctly i)rojecting,  so  as  to  form  around  the  anal   opiMiing 
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protuberant  margins.  Pseudo-ambulacral  areas  narrow, 
with  nearly  parallel  sides,  almost  equaling  the  entire  length 
of  the  body,  nearly  as  prominent  as  the  slightly  raised 
niargins  of  ihe  radial  pieces  on  each  side;  pore  pieces 
twenty-five  to  thirty  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  furrow; 
supplementary  pore  pieces  unknown;  lancet  pieces  appa- 
rently not  visible  externally. 

Mesial  opening  of  the  summit  very  small;  so-called 
ovarian  apertures  minute,  and  situated  one  on  each  side 
of  the  interradial  pieces;  anal  opening  comparatively  large, 
with  very  prominent  margins. 

Surface  of  the  radial  plates  between  the  pseudo-ambu- 
lacral areas  longitudinally  gran ulo-striat^,  while  that  of  the 
interradial  and  anal  pieces  is  marked  in  the  same  way 
transversely  with  a  dowaiward  curvature. 

Length  of  one  of  the  oval  specimens,  0.36  inch ;  breadth, 
about  0.28  inch;  breadth  of  pseudo-ambulacra,  0.05  inch. 
Length  of  a  smaller,  proportionately  shorter  specimen,  0.28 
inch;  breadth,  0.25  inch. 

This  is  anotlier  specie.s  having  iiiiidi  the  p^eneral  appearance  of  G. 
melOj  from  which,  however,  it  is  at  onee  distinguislied  by  its  comi)ara- 
tively  much  larger  interradial  and  anal  pieces,  flat  spaces  between  the 
p^eudo-anibnlacra,  without  any  furrow  along  the  medial  suture,  and  its 
more  protuberant  base  and  anal  pieces. 

It  is  more  nearly  allied,  however,  to  the  last  described  species  in 
several  of  these  characters,  though  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  readily 
separated  on  comparison.  For  instance,  its  anal  and  interradial  pie<;es 
are  nearly  twice  as  large  as  in  that  species.  Again,  its  base  is  propor- 
tionally two  or  three  times  as  large,  and  so  protuberant  as  to  be  seen  in 
a  side  view,  instead  of  being  concave;  while  its  pseudo-ambulacral 
areas  do  not  extend  so  far  down,  and  the  little  projections  of  the  radial 
pieces  at  the  lower  extremities  of  these  areas  point  out  horizontally, 
instead  of  being  din^cted  nearly  downwanl,  like  five  little  legs,  upon 
Avhich  the  body  stands  when    placed  on  an  even  surta(5e,  as  in  the  last. 

We  have  seen  five  specimens,  all  of  which  agree  in  the  characters 
given. 

jA)caUty  and  pimtion — Lower  di\ision  of  the  Burlington  group,  at 
Burlington,  Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  No.  liW  of  Mr.  W'achrmuth's 
collection. 
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(xRANATOCiUNrs  NoRWOODi,  O.  aud  S.  (sp.) 

1*1.  9,  n«j.  2. 

Prntremiten  Xonmodi.  OwEX  and  Siii'MAKi).  18W).    Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.,  Phila.,  2d  serieR,  Vol.  9.  p. 
64.  PI.  7,  Fig.  13.     (1(^3,)  Gcol.  Survtfy,  Iowa.  WIh.  and  Minu.,  p.  501,  PI.  5  A,  Fig.  13. 


(Ienus  rAL.^^X^HlNlS,  McCoy. 
Pal.^^.chinus  gracilis,  ]\r.  and  W. 

PI.  10.  Fig.  -2. 
raUtehiniiM  grarilU,  Mebk  and  "\Vt)UTHKN.    T»nwf*'d.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci.,  Phila..  lf«9,  p.  89, 

Body  small,  and  apparently  oval  or  wiibglobose.  Inter- 
anibulacral  areas  a  little  (*onvex.  Interambulacral  plates 
in  seven  rows  at  the  middle,  but  apparently  only  the  mar- 
ginal rows  of  pentagonal  pieces  are  continued  to  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  of  thc^  areas,  the  intermediate  hexag- 
onal pieces  running  out  at  various  distances  between  the  mid- 
dle and  the  ends  of  the  areas;  thickness  of  each  about  half 
the  breadth  of  the  largest;  all  ornamented  with  closely  set 
granules,  of  which  25  to  30  may  be  counted  on  each  of  the 
larger  pieces.  Ambulacral  areas  slightly  convex,  and  equal- 
ing in  breadth  the  first  and  second  rows  of  interambulacral 
jdatcs  on  each  side,  composed  of  very  short  pieces,  which 
are  a  little  thinner  than  the  interambulacral  plates,  and 
about  three  times  as  wide  as  long,  the  widest  part  of  every 
aIt(M-nate  one  being  at  the  outer  end,  which  is  received  into 
a  little  sinus  in  the  adj^ieent  marginal  interambulacral  plate 
(there  being  generally  three  of  these  little  sinuses  to  each 
of  these  plates),  while  the  intermediate  pieces  usually  wedge 
out  rather  abruptly  before  quite  reaching  the  lateral  mar- 
gins; the  two  pores  at  the  outer  end  of  each  piece  arranged 
so  as  to  form  two  zigzag  or  undulating  rows  along  the  lat- 
teral  margins  of  each  ambulacral  area;  surface  of  the  whole 
series  occupied  by  granules  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the 
interambulacral  plates. 

Entire  dimensions  unknown;  greatest  breadth  of  inter- 
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anibulacral  areas,  0.76  in(*h;  do.  of  ambulacra,  0.22  inch; 
number  of  anibulacral  pieces  in  0.10  incli  on  each  side  of  the 
mesial  suture,  10. 

This  8])ecies  will  be  readily  (listiii^uislicd  from  our  P.  BvyUngtonenais 
by  the  proportionally  frreatcT  breadth  of  the  ainbiilacra,  and  the  smaller 
size,  and  greater  number  of  its  interambulaeral  pieces,  there  being  sev- 
en rows  of  tlie  latter  i>ieces  at  the  widest  part  of  the  area,  at  a  point 
equaling  the  breadth  of  these  areas  in  P,  Burliniftouenaiif^  v^'here  there. 
are  only  four  or  five  rows  of  these  pieces.  Again,  its  anibulacral  areas 
arc  equal  in  breadth  to  the  first  and  second  rows  of  interambulaeral 
plates  on  each  side,  taken  together ;  while  those  of  P.  BurUngtonenHis 
are  scarcely  wider  than  the  single  marginal  row  on  each  side. 

Locality  and  position — Tipper  division  of  the  Burlington  gi'oup,  Bur- 
lington, Iowa.  Lower  Carboniferous.  No.  407  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth-s 
collection. 


Note  on  the  (Ie.m  s  ONYCHASTER,  M.  and  W. 

The  borrowed  sj)eeimens  from  which  we  made  out  the  outline  cuts 
and  description  of  this  type,  imblished  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Illi- 
nois Geological  Keport,  p.  520,  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  denuded  of 
their  outer  covering  in  cutting  away  the  rather  hard,  lirmly  adhering 
matrix,  before  coming  into  oiu*  hands.  Since  preparing  these  cuts  and 
description  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  other  specimens  of 
this  fossil,  in  part  belonging  to  Mr.  Waciismuth's  collection,  and 
others  among  the  collections  at  Springfield,  all  from  the  original  lo- 
cality. From  these  it  is  evident  that,  in  Avell  preserved  examples  of 
this  type,  the  granular  outer  coveiing  seen  on  the  arms  or  free  rays  of 
some  of  the  specimens  first  examined,  actually  covers  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  small  body  also.  AVe  likewise  observe  the  presence  of  a  layer 
of  thin,  small,  imbricating  scales  under  the  scattering  granules  on  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  body ;  while  some  specimens  certainly  show  clearly 
such  scales  under  the  granules  oii  the  arms.  The  fact  tliJit  this  granu- 
lar covering,  and  this  layer  of  thin  imbricating  scales,  overspread  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  body,  would  certainly  show  that  the  appearance  of  a 
large  central,  dorsal  opening,  which  we  had  marked  as  an  *'  anal  T 
aperture,  could  not  be  such.  The  appearance  of  pores  in  some  of  the 
pieces  around  the  central  opening  is  also  deceptive,  and  due  rather  to 
deep  pits  thfin  to  actual  perforations  passing  through  these  pieces. 

From  the  specimens  we  have  since  had  an  opportunity  to  examine, 
we  are  led  to  think  it  almost  certain  that  the  partt^  ueeu  around  the 
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central  ()p(MHii<r  in  the  spectimen  illustrated  l>.v  u»  are  the  oral  and  adja- 
cent pieces  accidentally  i)uslied  upward,  and  seen  from  the  upper  or 
inner  side  after  the  removal  of  the  dorsal  side  or  coveriu<(,  and  that  the 
central  opening  is  the  oral  a[»erture.  At  any  rate  we  know  of  no  other 
way  to  account  for  the  very  ditferent  appearances  i)resented  by  these 
fossils,  when  examined  in  different  conditions. 

Since  we  have  had  some  specimens  of  this  type  at  hand  which  we 
have  felt  at  liberty  to  grind  and  cut  into,  so  as  to  reveal  more  clearly 
their  structure,  we  find  that  the  arm-pieces,  which  in  the  denuded  speci- 
men first  examined  by  us  presented  the  appearance  of  becoming  isola- 
ted, deeply  furrowed  lanceolate  i)ieces,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
body,  and  of  very  little  tliickness  or  depth,  really  appear,  wiien  ground 
off.  to  extend  nearlv  all  the  wav  down  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral 
sides  of  the  arms,  and  to  be  connected  and  articulated  together,  like 
those  nearer  the. body,  by  little  [)rocesses  and  sockets ;  the  comparatively 
thin  furrowe<l  <lorsal  edges  bex'oming  thicker  farther  in. 

Sometimes  these  arm-pitH'.es  appear  as  if  consisting  of  two  rows  joined 
in  pairs  at  their  inner  ends  along  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  side,  there 
being  a  rather  large  ))ore  (or  [)ossibly  only  a  deep  pit)  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  pieces  foi'ining  eacli  pair.  In  other  instances,  as  seen  de- 
tached, these  i>airs  of  pieces  are  found  to  be  firmly  anchylosed  so  as  to 
form  single  pieces,  extending  across  thi^  whole  breadth  of  the  arms, 
without,  however,  obliterating  the  a]»pearance  of  a  rather  large  mesial 
dorsal  ])ore. 

W(»  have  not  yet  had  an  o[)portunity  to  see  the  under  side  of  the 
body  or  arms  in  any  of  the  Ciawfbi-dsville  specimens,  but  Mr.  Wach- 
SMUTU  has  a  specimen  from  the  Jiurlington  division  of  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous beds  of  Turlington,  which  would  seem  to  belong  to  this 
geinis,  though  specifically  distinct.*  This  is  the  form  Prof.  ITall  hafl 
described  in  some  preliminary  notices  of  fossils  (issued  at  Albany,  X. 
Y.,  in  1801),  under  the  name  Protast^r  f  BarrisL  This  fossil  has,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  essentially  the  same  structure,  and 
shows  along  the  under  side  of  the  arms  a  broad  shallow  depression  in 
the  arm-pieces,  somewhat  like  an  ambulacral  furrow.  None  of  the 
specimens  of  either  species  we  have  seen  show  any  indications  of  any 
l)roper  extended  disc,  the  body  being  comparatively  small.  It  also  evi- 
dently differs  in  several  points  of  structure  from  Protanter, 

So  far  as  its  structure  is  yet  known,  it  seems  to  be  a  true  Ophiurian. 
We  only  know  the  spe<*ies  Onycha^t^r  flexilis  and  0.  Barrm, 

*  We  have  not  yet,  however,  seen  any  of  the  little  artlcuUtlng  knobs  on  the  scales  of  this  Barling. 
tt)n  ppecieA.  Thene  impart  the  granular  appearance  t-o  the  sarfacn  of  onr  typical  speoioA,  in  which 
each  scale  has  uuo  of  these  little  knobs  articuUte<1  in  it«  middle.  If  the  Burlingt-on  species  did  not 
uavf»  thoHtv  it  may  holone  to  anothf»r.  but  allieii  gonuH. 
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OxYCHASTER  Barrisi,  Hall,  sp. 

PI.  10,  Fig.  1. 
Protagter  Barriui,  Hali.,  1961.     Dme.  New  Crio.,  Prelim.  Note.  p.  18. 

Locality  and  position — Biu*ling:ton  di\ision  of  the  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous.   BurliDgton,  Iowa.    Mr,  Wachsmuth's  collection. 


(lENUS  OLTGOPORUS,  Meek  and  Wortheu. 
Olkioporus  nobilis,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  II,  Fig.  3. 
nUgitjHfru*  nohilit,  Mrbr  aud  WoRTHKN.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1968,  p.  Xie. 

Body  largo,  globose,  composed  of  very  thick  plates. 
Ambulacra  nearly  flat  or  slightly  convex,  and  without 
proper  furrows,  narrow  lanceolate  in  outline,  or  only 
about  two-thirds  as  wide  as  the  interambulacral  areas; 
pore  pieces  comparatively  small,  wider  than  high,  those  of 
the  two  outer  rows  rather  more  irregular  in  size,  and  some 
of  them  a  little  larger  than  any  of  those  of  the  two  inner 
rows;  pores  two  to  each  piece,  forming  four  double  rows, 
those  of  the  two  outer  ranges  of  pieces  being  placed  near 
their  inner  ends,  and  those  of  the  inner  ranges  near  their 
outer  ends.  Interambulacral  areas  comparatively  large, 
moderately  convex,  and  composed  of  five  rows  of  large 
plates,  all  of  which  extend  to  the  disc  above,  while  the 
middle  one  ends  within  about  0.65  inch  of  the  oral  opening 
below.  Vent  and  apical  disc  much  as  in  Melonites  nmlti- 
pora.  Surface  of  all  the  plates,  both  ambulacral  and  inter- 
ambulacral, ornamented  with  coarse  granules,  separated  by 
spaces  generally  a  little  wider  than  their  own  breadth,  with 
sometimes  a  few  smaller  ones  between.  Of  these  granules, 
about  forty  to  sixty  may  be  counted  on  each  of  the  larger 
interambulacral  plates. 

Hight  and  breadth,  about  3.73  inches;  breadth  of  ambu- 
lacral spaces,  0.()0  inch;  do.  of  interambulacral  areas,  1.06 
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inches.    Hight  of  largest  iiiterambulacral  plates,  0.26  inch; 
breadth  of  do.,  0.40  inch;  thickness  of  do.,  0.25  inch. 

Th(»  only  specJiueu  of  this  line  species  yet  kiio^Mi  to  us  is  niainlj'  a 
silicioiis  east  of  the  interior.  The  eonneetion  of  the  phites,  however,  are 
so  (listiucMy  deliiied  by  sharply  raised  lines,  formed  by  the  silieious 
matter  d(*posited  in  the  sutures  between  all  of  the  pieces  before  they 
were  dissolved,  that  the  entire  structure  can  l)e  made  out  as  Avell  as  if 
the  plates  themselves  had  been  preserve*!.  A  few  of  the  plates,  how- 
ever, or  rather  easts  of  tln^ir  external  surface,  remain  so  as  to  show  the 
surface  granules  as  well  as  the  thickness  of  the  plates  themselves. 

The  apical  disc  seems  to  be  very  similar,  as  already  stated,  to  that  of 
Melonites  multipora — the  arrangement  and  comparative  sizes,  as  well  as 
form  of  the  occular  and  |n:enital  plates,  being  much  the  same.  In  two 
of  the  latter,  five  i)ores  maybe  counted  in  each,  while  (me  other  also 
shows  obscure  indications  of  live  por(\s  and  the  other  two  had  four  ejich, 
as  near  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  little  ])rojecting  points  represent- 
ing them  in  the  east.  No  satisfactory  indications  of  pores,  however, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  occular  jiieces. 

Although  the  ambulacral  areas  are  not  ])roperly  furrowed,  as  in  0, 
Danw  and  Melonites  multipora^  they  are  slightly  depressed  below  the 
most  convex  central  regi(m  of  the  interambulacral  areas.  The  depres- 
sion, however,  also  includes  the  two  marginal  rows  of  each  interambulac- 
ral series.  There  is  likewise  a  faint,  narrow,  almost  linear  impression 
on  the  internal  cast,  extending  from  the  apical  disc  about  half  way 
down  the  middle  row  of  ))lates  in  each  interambulacral  field. 

This  form  can  be  at  once  distinguished  from  0.  Dancv,  the  only  other 
known  species  of  this  type,  by  its  i)roportionally  much  larger  and  less 
numerous  interambulacral  plates,  of  which  there  are  only  fire  instead 
eif/hf  or  nine  rows  to  each  area.  Its  ambulacral  areas  are  also  x>ropor- 
tionally  narrower,  and,  as  already  stated,  differ  in  not  being  furrowed 
along  each  si<le,  with  a  ridge  along  the  middle. 

As  we  have  elsewhere  suggested,  the  group  Oliijoporus  se(*ms  to  be 
exactly  intermediate  in  its  characters  between  Melonites^  Owen  and 
Norwood,  and  Palwchinuff,  (Scouler)  McCoy.  That  is,  it  differs  from  Pa- 
IcFchinn^  in  haying  four  rows  of  ambulacral  ])iec(»s  and  four  double  rows 
of  pores,  instead  of  tiro  of  each,  as  w^ell  as  in  having  the  ambulacral  areas 
more  or  less  sunken  below  the  interambulacral  fields.  In  the  last  char- 
acter it  agrees  more  nearly  with  Melonites^  from  whi('h,  however,  it 
differs  widely  in  having  only  four  rows  of  ambulacral  pieces  and  four 
double  rows  of  pores,  instead  of  ten  of  each  to  each  area.  In  the  nature 
of  its  a])ical  disc  the  species  under  consideration  shows  that  in  this  type 
it  agrees  w<^ll  in  its  general  characters  with  ^felonites,     We  also  know, 
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from  a  cnished  specimen  of  Olujoporus  Dana*,  that  the  species  of  this 
frroui)  have  tlie  jaws  very  like  those  of  Melonitea.  The  question  may 
therefore  arise  whether  or  not  these  ditierences  in  the  mnnber  of  pieces 
and  pores  of  the  anibulacm  are  of  generic  importance,  and  whether  we 
ought  not  to  regard  them  as  only  subgeneric,  and  call  our  species  Mel- 
onites  fOUgoporusJ  nohilis.  On  the  same  grounds,  however,  Ave  would 
have  as  good  reason  to  I'eganl  both  OUgoporm  and  Melonites  as  mere 
sections  or  subgenera  of  Palaechinns.  We  cannot,  however,  believe  so 
important  and  constant  a  difference  of  less  than  generic  value,  no  gra- 
dations l)eing  yet  known  in  this  character  between  OUgoporm  and  Mel- 
onites  on  the  one  hand,  or  between  the  former  and  Palcechinus  on  the 
other.  It  is  true,  we  yet  only  know  one  species  of  Melonites,  but  we 
now  know  two  well  marked  species  of  Oligoporu^,  while  there  are  eight 
or  nine  known  distinct  species  of  Pahvchinus,  all  of  which  latter  agree 
in  having  but  two  rows  of  ambulacfral  pieces  to  each  area. 

At  the  time  we  proposed  the  name  OUgoporm  we  were  not  aware  that 
Prof.  Desoh  had  designated  a  section  (not  a  genus)  of  the  family  Cida- 
ridfv  by  the  name  OUgopores,  In  case  this  should  be  regawled  as  a 
serious  objection  to  our  name  OUgoporm  we  suggested,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Illinois  Geological  Reports,  the  name  Melonopsis  for  this 
group  instead ;  and  if  it  should  be  adopted,  the  species  here  described 
w^ould  have  to  be  called  Melonopsis  nobiUs.  The  name  OUgopores,  how. 
ever,  from  its  different  termination,  we  should  think  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct. 

LocaUty  and  position — Calhoun  county,  Illinois ;  from  the  Burlington 
division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 


Gexus  EOCIDARIS. 
EociDARis?  SQLAMOSUS,  M.  and  W. 

VY.  9.  Fig.  15. 
Effcidaris?  gquumoaiu/,  Merk  and  Worthex.    ProcetMi.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Pliila.,  1869,  p.  79. 

Body  attaining  a  large  size,  apparently  depressed  snb- 
globose  in  general  form.  Tnteranibiilacral  plates  rather 
thick,  in  eight  or  more  longitudinal  rows  near  the  middle 
of  each  area,*  but  apparently  only  the  two  outer  ro^vs  con- 
tinued to  the  oral  apertures,  all  presenting  the  usual  hex- 
agonal form,  excepting  the  pentagonal  marginal  rows,  and 

*  Eight  rows  arc  seen  in  the  specimen  at  the  widest  part,  but  v,e  are  not  snre  this  ia  the  middle  of 
the  area,  owinp  to  th**  iniperfertion  of  tlie  Apeciinen. 
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distinctly  imbricating  appiirently  from  the  lower  side  up- 
ward,* as  well  as  inw  ard  toward  the  central  row ,  excepting 
the  two  outer  rows  on  each  side,  th(^  lateral  imbrication  of 
w  hich  is  outward — that  is,  the  outer  row  laps  the  edge  of 
the  ambulacral  scries,  and  the  next  range  laps  the  edge  of 
the  outer  row,  while  its  inner  edge  laps  that  of  the  next 
row  within,  and  so  on  to  the  middle  row,  which  is  lapped 
on  both  sides;  each  with  a  (comparatively  large,  smooth, 
saucer-shai)ed  depression,  occupying  the  central  region,  from 
the  edires  of  which  the  surface  is  distinctly  beyeled  otf  in 
eyery  direction  to  the  margins,  the  beyeled  edges  that  pass 
under  the  edges  of  the  adjacent  i)lates,  howeyer,  being  dis- 
tinctly w  ider  than  those  lapi)ing  the  adjacent  pieces,  these 
lapping  edges  being  as  if  ground  off  obliquely  under,  or,  in 
other  words,  beyeled  on  the  inner  side ;  tubercles  for  the 
supi)ort  of  the  primary  spines  smooth,  prominent,  rather 
large,  and  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  saucer-shaped  central 
dei)ression,  narrowing  upward  to  near  the  toj),  where  there 
is  a  circular  depression  surrounding  a  yi^ry  narrow,  j>rom- 
inent,  perforated,  central  process  for  the  immediate  articu- 
lation of  the  primary  s])iiu\^;  most  convex  ])art  of  each  jdato 
surrounding  the  smooth,  sauc(4-shai>ed  dei)r(»ssion,  orna- 
mented with  a  few  xi'vy  small  ])ustules,  upon  which  small 
s(^condary  spines  probably  articulated.      Primary  s])ines  ap- 
parc^ntly  one  inch  or  more  in  length,  rounded,  slender,  and 
nearly  or  quite  straight,  with  the  articulating  end  pc^rforated 
and  a  little  enlarged,  so  as  to  form  an  undeiined  ring.    Sur- 
faci^  ornamentiul  w  itli  minute,  crowded,  longitudinal  stride, 
only  yisiJ>le  by  the  aid  of  a  good  magnifier.     Ambulacra 
narrow,  or  nearly  about  equaling  the  breadth  of  the  mar- 
ginal rows  of  interambulacral  plates  on  each  side,  slightly 
convex.    Ambulacral  pieces  slightly  imbricating  in  the  op- 
posite direc^tion  from  the  interambulacral  series,  of  very 

*  lliiM  iiiilnicatin^  <  hanirtrr.  mm  wt*ll  a«  nt'vriul  titlier^  iiiciitioued  iu  the  alH»\»*  iIcHcii]>ti<»ii,  may  bo 
ul' more  than  specific  value,  aud  tlicy  are  nieiitloiuMl  here  :iluu{;  >^ith  specitlc  cbaractuiu  bttcauM<}  w« 
art)  in  duubt  iu  resfurd  to  the  generic  rvlatiuus  uf  the  fusiiilt. 
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unequal  size  and  form,  aud  irregularly  arranged,  most  of 
those  starting  from  the  mesial,  zigzag  suture  extending  out 
so  as  to  connec't  with  the  crenated,  lapping  margins  of  the 
outer  ranges  of  interambulacral  plates,  while  many  of  those 
starting  from  the  latter  inward,  wedge  out  more  or  less 
abruptly  between  the  others,  at  vari<ius  distances,  before 
reaching  the  mesial  suture,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a  strong  tendency  to  run  into  two  rows  of  pieces  on  each 
side  of  the  mesial  suture,  each  pierced  by  two  pores,  which, 
owing  to  the  iiTcgular  arrangement  of  the  plates,  present 
the  appearance  of  fomiing  two  doul)le  rows  along  near  each 
lateral  margin  of  each  ambulacrum,  or  four  rows  to  each 
of  these  areas.  They  might,  however,  with  probably  almost 
as  much  propriety,  be  coimted  as  one  double,  strongly  zig- 
zag row^  on  ea(*h  side. 

Near  what  appears  to  be  the  position  of  the  oral  opening 
there  is  adhering  to  the  specimen  one-half  of  a  stout  jaw, 
0.60  inch  in  length.  On  its  outer  side  it  is  cuneiform,  a 
little  arched,  and  provided  with  a  broad,  longitudinal,  ex- 
centric  furrow;  its  lateral  margins  are  smooth,  and  near 
0.30  inch  in  breadth  at  the  base,  and  converge  to  a  sharp 
edge  within.  We  have  now  tolerable  good  evidence  that 
all  the  diflferent  genera  of  the  Pvrisehivchlnidw  are  i)rovided 
w^itli  strong  jaws. 

The  specimen  is  too  iini)erfect  to  j»ive  a  good  idea  of  its  general  form 
or  size.  As  it  shows  one  of  the  interambuhieral  areas,  however,  to  l)e 
near  two  inches  broad,  it  is  probable  the  entire  fossil  was  not  less  than 
four  and  a  half  inches  in  its  transverse  diameter.  The  largest  interam- 
bulacral platiis  mea.<ure  about  0.35  inch  in  length  and  breadth,  while 
those  of  the  outer  rows  next  the  ambulacra  are  proportionally  narrc^wer. 
The  primary  spines  seem  to  be  about  one  inch  or  more  in  length,  though 
we  have  seen  none  entire.  The  longest  fragments  we  have  seen  are 
about  0.50  inch  long,  0.10  inch  thickness  at  the  articulating  end,  aud 
O.OG  inch  in  diameter  a  little  abov(»,  but  without  any  taper  toward  the 
broken  end.  The  ambulacral  areas  are  only  about  0.20  inch  in  breadth 
at  the  widest  place,  near  the  middle,  and  about  fcmr  to  six  of  their 
pieces  lit  into  the  crenulations  of  each  of  the  marginal  interambulacral 
plates. 
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We  have  been  soiiiewliat  puzzled  in  regard  to  the  generie  ebaracters 
of  this  species.  Its  interambiihieial  plates  are  ea(*h  provided  with  the 
large  e(*ntral  tubercle  ainl  spine,  chiiracteriziiig  Archwocidaris  and  Eoci- 
iJari^,  though  these  tubercles  agree  with  those  of  Eocidaru  in  having 
no  ring  or  slight  projection  around  the  base,  as  in  Arehcrocidaria.  At 
first  we  were  inclined  to  believe  it  related  to  Prof.  Hall's  genus  Lepi- 
dechinus,  on  account  of  the  decidedly  ind)rica ting  character  of  its  plates; 
bnt  judging  from  the  brief  published  descri])ti(m  of  the  type  of  that 
group  (which  has  not  yet  been  figured,)  it  wouhl  seem  to  belong  even  to 
a  different  family  or  sub-family,  as  nothing  is  said  in  the  description  of 
that  type  in  regard  to  a  large  central  tnbercle  for  the  articulation  of  a 
larger  spine  on  each  of  the  interambulacral  plates,  the  surface  being,  on 
the  contrary,  merely  deRcril)ed  as  crowded  with  '* inegiilar  gianules."  In 
addition  to  this  Prof.  FIall  ])la<*es  his  group  as  a  subgenus  under  Palw- 
chinm,  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  which  is  the  presence  of 
numerous  small,  imperforate  tubercles  covering  all  the  plates,  without 
any  larger  central  perforate*!  tubercle. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  how(»ver,  that  Prof.  Hall  has  since  figured 
another  sjiecies  {L.rarispinfia,  Twentieth  liep.  Regents'  Univ.  N.  Y.  on 
State  Cab.  N.  H.)  in  which  some  of  the  interambulacral  i)lates  are  pro- 
vided with  a  large  (central  tubercle,  while  others  ajjparently  have  none. 
We  are  not  informed  whether  these  larger  tubercles  are  perforated  at 
the  end,  as  in  Archwocidaris  and  Eovidaris^  or  whether  they  are  without 
such  perforation,  as  in  I^ilaechiuus;  but  if  it  belongs  to  the  same  J'mnUy 
as  that  including  PaUechhius^  of  which  LepidcchinufiiH  supposed  to  be  a 
sub-genus,  it  is  almost  certain  that  its  tubercles  are  not  perforated. 

At  any  rate,  our  fossil  differs  from  />.  rarinpinm  in  the  following  char- 
acters, that  seem  to  be  of  more  than  specific  imp(n*tance.  In  t lie  first 
l)lac(*,  it  differs  materially  in  the  very  irregular  nature  of  its  anibu- 
lacral  pieces,  which  show  a  strong  tendency  to  pass  into,  and  in  faet 
<lo,  at  some  jjlaces,  actually  pass  into  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the 
m(\sial  zigzag  suture,  instead  of  having  clearly  but  a  single  row  on 
ea<'h  si<le,  with  emth  piece  extending  entirely  across  frofu  the  mesial 
suture  to  tlu^  lateral  margins.  Again,  it  difi'ers  in  liaving  a  large  cen- 
tral tuber<'le  and  spine  on  each  one  of  all  the  plates  of  the  entire  inter- 
ambulacral series.  The  lateral  imbrication  of  the  plates  in  our  ty\y^ 
is  also  different,  the  direction  of  tlie  imbrication  being  inward,  except- 
ing in  the  two  outer  rows  on  each  side,  instead  of  outward  in  the  whole 
series,  the  mid<lU^  row  being  <*learly  lapped  on  t»ach  side,  instead  of 
lapping  those  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  strongly  imbricating  chara^jter,  especially  of  tlie  interambulaci*al 
plates  in  our  type,  is  a  very  marked  feature  throughout ;  the  lapping 
edges  l)cing  somestimes  at  least  one-fourth  the  entire  breadth  of  these 

— tJ2 
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pieces,  and  yet,  owing  to  tlie  accuracy  with  which  they  are  bevehnl, 
they  lie  so  evenly  to*rether  that  this  peculiarity  is  scarcely  apparent 
where  the  plates  have  not  lK*eii  disphtctMl.  We  ar(»  not  aware  whether 
this  iiubricatin»r  character  of  the  plates  has  bi^en  observed  in  any  of 
the  Euroi>ean  types  on  which  the  ^renera  KovUlarlH  and  Areh(eoeularift 
were  founded.*  It  is  <.*ertainly  more  or  less  marked,  however,  in  sev- 
eral of  the  American  forms  now  In^foi-e  us  that  have  been  refern*d  to 
the  latter  g«nus.  For  instance,  it  is  clearly  seen  in  the  typical  spe<!i- 
men  of  A.  Agasnizi^  of  Ilall,  and  less  <listinctly  in  his  A.  Shumardi, 
We  can  also  see  indications  of  it  in  A.  Worthcnh  of  Hall,  though  owing 
to  the  thinness  of  its  plates  the  Wveling  of  their  edges  is  less  a]»parent. 
All  these  species  have  the  ])cculiar  ring  or  prominence  nround  the  base 
of  the  tubercles  supporting  the  primary  sj>ines,  seen  in  the  true  Arvhtx- 
ocidarin,  and  distinguishing  it  from  Eovidari^.  It  seems,  therefore, 
probable  that  this  character  may  be  more  or  less  marked  in  both  Arehce- 
ocidarifi  and  Eocidann^  but  nu)st  ai)parent  in  species  which,  like  that  we 
have  here  described,  are  provided  with  plates  of  more  than  the  usual 
thiekness.f 

80  far  as  we  aie  aware,  no  European  species  of  Eocidaris  showing  the 
8tru<jture  and  arrangement  of  the  ambulacral  series  of  pieces  has  l)e(»n 
<liscovered ;  at  least  we  have  seen  no  figures  or  descriptions  of  such. 
Prof.  HajAj^  however,  has  descrilx'd  a  speries  from  the  diemung  group 
of  New  York  (Twent.  liep.  Regents'  Iniv.,  p.  L*1>S,)  to  which  Vanuxem 
had  given  the  name  Hvhinm  DrydenenHiHj  but  which  is  said  to  be  an 
Eocidaris,  In  this  the  ambularral  plates  are  described  as  being  in  two 
ranges  without  any  intercalated  pieces,  if  we  understand  the  descrip- 
tion correctly. 

From  all  that  is  therefore  known  in  regaiil  to  the  several  tyiics  men- 
tioned, we  are  much  hiclined  to  believe  that  our  fossil  will  l>e  found  to 
belong  either  to  a  distinct  sub-genus  under  Eocidaris  or  to  an  allied 
new  genus,  in  either  case  we  would  projmse  for  the  group  the  name  of 
Lepidocidaris. 

lAfcality  and  position — Lower  bed  of  the  Burlington  group,  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous,  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  No.  404  of  Mr.  Waciis- 
MUTii's  collection. 

*  S<iinK  of  Pn.>f.  DE80K*s  Hj^ufoh  of  the  plateH  of  EocidarU  ap}K-ar  to  nhow  indiciitious  of  lourgiiial 
b«vplluK.  while  othorH  do  not. 

t  Siut'e  this  waH  written  wu  have  b«>cn  led  to  lielievc  thiH  iuihriratiDj;  cliararter  of  the  plates  in  luore 
or  IciM  (tefiued  iu  all  tho  Arch<eocidarida'  an  well  as  in  some  of  these  ohler  types  apparently  not  belong- 
ing  to  tliat  family. 
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Gems  BAKY(^K1NUS,  AVachs. 
Bakycm^inc  s  MACJXiFicus,  iVI .  and  AV. 

IM.  1*2,  Kit;.  M. 
Baryei-inuH  ma^jnijifiig,  Mrkk  itu«l  Woimiikn.     Proceed.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.,  PliUa..  1868,  p.  340. 

Body  attaining  a  gijicantic  size,  cup-shaped,  or  widening 
rather  rapidly,  with  moderately  con\'ex  sides  from  the  col- 
umn to  the  top  of  tlie  first  radials.  Base  shallow,  basin- 
shaped,  or  about  four  and  a-half  tim(\s  as  wide  as  high, 
with  a  large  concave  fa(M^t  for  the  attachment  of  the  col- 
umn, and  a  large,  obstrurely  five-lobed  perforation  for  the 
c<mnecti<ni  of  the  central  (*avity  of  the  column  with  the 
visceral  cavity  of  the  body.  Basal  pieces  regularly  pon- 
tiigonal.  Snbradial  plates  about  five  or  six  times  as  largo 
as  the  basal  pieces,  as  wide  as  long,  or  slightly  wider,  all 
regularly  hexagonal,  excepting  one  on  the  anal  side,  which 
is  a  little  shorter  than  the  others,  and  truncated  above  for 
tlu^  reception  of  the  anal  pie(*(%  so  as  to  present  a  general 
hcptagonal  outline.  First  radial  pieces  about  one-third 
wider  than  high,  and  larger  (particularly  wider)  than  the 
subradials,  ea<»h  presenting  a  gc^neral  jientagonal  outline, 
and  i)rovided  with  a  rather  shallow,  outward  sloping,  con- 
cave facet,  occupying  more  than  one-third  its  entire  breadth, 
for  the  reception  of  the  succeeding  radials.  Second  radial 
pieces  very  nmch  smaller  than  the  first,  extremely  short, 
or  only  about  one-fourth  as  long  in  the  middle  as  wide,  and 
b(>coming  much  thinner,  or  wedge-shaped,  on  each  side. 
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Third  radial8  a  little  longer  in  proportion  to  their  breath 
than  the  second,  and  presenting  a  subtrigonal  outline,  sup- 
porting on  their  sloping  upper  sides,  broad,  short,  rounded 
arm-pieces.  Anal  piece  about  half  as  wide  and  nearly  of 
the  same  length  as  the  first  radials,  and  subquadrangular 
in  form.  Surface  marked  with  small  pustules,  which  often 
become  confiueut,  so  as  to  produce  a  peculiar  corrugated 
roughness,  somewhat  similar  to  the  ornamentation  we  see 
on  the  body  plates  of  the  true  Amphoracrinu^^  but  coarser. 
Breadth  of  body,  3.33  inches;  hight  of  do.,  2.20  inches; 
breadth  of  base,  0.60  inch;  breadth  of  facet  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  column,  0.85  inch ;  do.  of  largest  first  radial 
piece,  1.70  inches;  hight  of  same,  1.30  inches.  Thickness 
of  one  of  the  arms  at  base,  0.70  inch. 

This  splendid  Crinoid  was  found  by  Mr.  Green,  of  the  Jlliuois  Survey, 
with  its  plates  detache<l  and  lying  near  together  in  the  rather  soft 
matrix.  After  working  out  the  pieces,  we  succeeded  in  building  up  the 
entire  body  to  the  third  radials  and  first  arm-pieces,  inclusive,  except- 
ing the  anal  piece,  which  was  not  found.  It  presents  a  verj'  striking 
appearance,  and  is  the  largest  Crinoid  we  have  ever  seen.  If  its  arms 
were  as  long  in  propoi-tiou  as  those  of  some  other  species  of  this  group, 
they  must  have  been  near  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  with  its  column, 
body  and  arms  together,  it  may  have  been  more  than  four  feet  in  hight. 
It  is  e\idently  related  to  Barycrinus  magister^  Hall  (sp.),  but  differs 
from  that  species,  the  type  of  which  is  now  before  us,  in  having  its  sur- 
face roughened  by  numerous  small  pustules,  showing  a  tendency  to  run 
together  into  vermicular  markings,  with  an  obscure  eflfort,  on  some  of 
the  plates,  to  assume  a  radiating  arrangement.  It  is  true,  the  typical 
specimen  of  B.  magister  consists  of  oidy  the  basal  pieces  and  a  i)ortiou 
of  the  column,  but  these  basal  plates  show  no  traces  of  the  peculiar 
surface  markings  seen  even  on  the  base  of  our  species,  while  we  have 
before  us,  from  the  same  original  locality,  another  specimen  of  that 
species,  consisting  of  the  whole  body,  in  a  flattened  and  crushed  condi- 
tion, and,  although  the  siu*fa<;e  of  its  plates  is  well  preserved,  they  show 
no  indications  whatever  of  the  surface  markings  seen  on  our  species. 

Those  who  give  a  wide  latitude  to  genera  will  probably  not  regard 
such  forms  as  this  as  being  generically  distinct  from  Cyathocrinus ; 
even  if  that  view  should  ultimately  prevail,  however,  we  should  insist 
upon  their  separation  as  a  strongly  marked  subgenus,  and  continue  to 
write  the  name  of  our  s])eries  Cyathocrinites  (Baryerinvfi)  mag^nifints. 
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LovnUty  and  poHitUm. — Henderson  county,  near  Biggsville,  Illinois; 
from  the  Keokuk  group  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 


Barycrinus  oeometricus,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  la,  Fi|t.  3. 

(See  Vol.  Ill,  page  518,  of  these  ReportB.  for  dcfioription  of  an  iindet^trmined  npecira  of  Cyatkoeri- 
nui  ?  hIao  Mime,  PI.  30,  Fig.  5.) 

fjOcaJity  and  ponition — Keokuk  division  of  Lower  Carboniferous,  near 
Wai^aw,  Illinois. 

BAKYCKINU8  HovEYi,  Tar.  Herculeus,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  13.  Fiu  a. 

Barycrinu*  JJnvriri,  vur.  Herculeit*.      Mkbk  und  Wobthen.      Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1888, 
p.  3^(1. 

Amongst  other  Crinoids  from  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  we  have  be- 
fore us  several  very  large,  fine  specimens,  agreeing  well  with  Pixifessor 
Hall's  description  of  his  Cyathocrinus  Hoveyi  (Bost.  Jour.  Nat  Hist., 
Vol.  vii,  p.  21Ki),  excepting  in  some  important  points  in  the  structure  of 
the  arms.  We  suspect  that  these  specimens  are  specifically  distinct, 
but  as  neither  any  measurement,  nor  ftgui'es  of  the  C\  Roveyi,  have  yet 
been  published,  we  cannot  feel  quite  sure  of  this,  and  therefore  phice 
them,  provisionally,  as  a  variety  of  the  siwcies  Hoveyi,  under  the  name 
JHerculeuSj  which  we  propose  to  retain  for  the  speiries,  if  the  diffei^ences 
to  be  noted  are  found  to  be  constant  and  of  specific  value. 

The  differences  to  which  we  allude  are  the  following :  In  C.  Hoveyi 
the  arms  of  the  anterolateral  rays  are  said  to  **  have  the  anttjrior  divis- 
ion twice  bifurcating,  above  which  the  divisions  give  off  branchlet^, 
and  the  same  feature  marks  the  entii*e  length  of  the  lateral  arm  of  the 
antero-lateral  ray,  which  is  smaller  than  the  other."  In  the  specimens 
before  us  the  anterior  lateral  rays  have  each  ih^.  posterior  division  bifur- 
cating once  near  the  base,  while  the  anterior  division  is  simple  and  larger ^ 
instead  of  smaller,  than  the  other.  Again,  the  Horeyi  is  said  to  have, 
"  in  the  posterolateral  arms,  the  lateral  division  of  the  rays  bifurcating 
on  the  fourth  piece,  above  which  brauchlets  are  thrown  off,  as  in  the 
others.'"  In  the  specimens  before  us,  however,  both  arms  ot*  the  poste- 
rior rays  are,  like  those  of  the  anterior  ray,  and  one  of  each  latenil  (or 
ant<»rior  lateral)  rays,  simple  from  their  origin  on  the  third  radials,  very 
long,  stout,  and  give  ofi'  along  their  inner  lateral  margin  stout,  sim- 
ph*  arnih»ts,  alternately  at  regular  intervals.  As  we  have  seen  several 
specimens  all  agreeing  in  these  characters,  we  are  inclined  to  think  this 
may  bo  a  spe<'i fie  difference. 
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In  one  of  the  specimens  before  us  the  body  measures  1.10  inches  fi-om 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  first  radials,  and  about  1.40  inches  in  breadth. 
The  arms  show  a  length  of  4  in(;hes,  and  are  broken  at  the  ends  so  as 
to  ai)pear  to  have  been,  when  entire,  nearly,  one  inch  longer.  They 
are  very  straight,  nearly  cylindrical,  aud  measure  0.22  inch  in  diameter 
near  the  middle,  where  eacli  arm-piece  meiisures  about  0.15  inch  in 
length,  and  the  lat<jral  armlets  nearly  the  same  in  diameter. 

Baryorinus  Hoveyi,  Hall,  sp. 

PI.  13,  FlK.  1. 

Cyathocrinu*  Hoveyi,  Hai.l,  IKJI.     I)e»cr.  New  Crin..  Prelim.  Notice,    p.    5.  and  BoHtou  Juar.  Nat. 
Hi«t..  Vol.  VII.  p.  --Ki^. 

Jjocaliiy  and  position, — Crawfordsville,  Indiana.  Keokuk  division  of 
the  Lower  Carlx)niferous  series. 

Barycrinus  mammatus,  Worthen,  Ms. 

PI.  15,  Fijj.  4. 

B6dy  rather  below  the  medium  size,  cup-shaped  or 
subhemispherieal.  Base  small,  slightly  protuberant,  and 
truncated  for  the  re(*eption  of  the  first  columnar  joint ; 
the  basal  plates  projecting  more  than  half  their  length  be- 
yond the  columnar  facet.  Subradial  pieces  about  as  long 
as  wide,  all  hexagonal,  slightly  impressed  at  their  angles, 
and  produced  into  a  small  mammiferous  node  near  the  cen- 
tre of  each.  First  radials  pentagonal,  wider  than  long,  the 
one  on  the  anterior  side  smaller  than  the  others,  all  slightly 
convex,  but  not  protuberant ;  second  radials  very  short  and 
as  wide  as  the  first;  third  radial,  as  seen  on  one  ray,  about 
twice  as  long  as  tlie  second,  and  giving  oil'  two  arms  from 
its  upper  sloping  angles.  Anal  plate  rather  small,  and 
quadrangular!  Surface  of  all  the  body  pieces  finely  ru- 
gose. 

This  spc^eies  is  closel^^  rehited  to  B.  protubemnSj  llall,  sik,  Geol.  Sur- 
vey of  Iowa,  Vol.  I,  part  2,  p.  ()2«,  PI.  18,  Fi^^  9,  but  differs  from  that 
in  the  more  delicate  protuberances  on  its  subradial  pieces,  and  the  non- 
protuberant  character  of  it.s  first  radials. 

Lomlity  and  position, — Keokuk  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
seiies.     Otter  cr(»ek,  Jersey  county,  Illinois. 
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BaRYCRI^s^IS  PENTACiONUS,  WortlicTi,  Ms. 

PI.  15.  riii.  3. 

IJODY  of  niediuni  size,  broadly  subgloboso,  and  pentag- 
onal in  ontline  when  seen  from  below,  gradually  swelling 
from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  first  radials.  IJase  pen- 
tagonal, depressed  in  tlu*  eenter,  composed  of  nearly  equal 
sized,  thick,  pentagonal  i)hites,  strongly  dc^pressed  at  the 
angles,  giving  a  stellate  ontline  to  this  part  of  tho  body. 
Subradials  large,  width  and  higlith  about  equal,  the  one  on 
the  anal  side  rather  the  largest,  and  septagonal,  the  otliers 
hexagonal,  all  di^eply  impressed  at  the  angles,  and  gradually 
swelling  to  a  point  a  little  above  the  center  of  each  plate. 
The  depression  at  the  sutures  of  the  basal  plates  extends 
nearly  to  the  center  of  the  subradials,  fonning  a  stellate 
depression  when  vii-^wed  from  below,  the  points  of  which 
terminate  near  the  center  of  the  subradials,  as  may  be 
seen  in  fig.  3  a.  Kadial  plates  unequal  in  size,  wider  than 
high,  and  like  the  subradials  strongly  depressed  at  the 
angles,  and  det^ply  excavattnl  above  for  the  reception  of  the 
se(*ond  radials.  Anal  plate*  quadrangular,  about  half  the 
size  of  the  first  radials,  and  extending  a  little  above  the 
summits  of  those  on  eith<»r  side.  Arms  and  column 
unknown. 

Position  and  lovality — Keukiik  Liiiu\«4toius  Oltor  creek,  .Terscy  comity, 

Illinois. 

Barvcrixis  si  m r.Miors,  M.  and  AV. 

PL  13.  Fij;.  3. 
Jhiriicrinu*  tuhtiimiiluM,  Mf.eK  iiikI  WdUTliKN.    TitM-eed.  Arwl.  Nut.  S<'l.,  Pliilu..  Aiiu.,    p.  ITiI. 

Body  beh)w  the  summit  of  the  radial  purees  cup-shajied, 
robust,  ratluT  deep,  somewhat  round(*d  below,  with  m^arly 
vertical  sides  above  tlu^  subradial  piei*es.  Basal  pieces  well 
developed,  pentagonal,  convex,  and  about  as  wide  as  long. 
Subradials  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  the  basal  pieces, 
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thick,  and  strongly  convex,  slightly  higher  than  wide,  four 
hexagonal  and  one  apparently  heptagonal.  First  radial 
plates  about  the  size  of  the  subradials,  having  a  general 
pentagonal  outline,  with  the  two  superior  lateral  angles 
more  or  less  truncated  apparently  by  the  first  vault  pieces; 
not  tumid  like  the  subradials ;  each  with  a  moderately  con- 
cave, outward-sloping  facet,  for  the  reception  of  the  next 
range  of  radials.  Succeeding  primary  radial  pieces  (of 
which  one  ray  shoAvs  two  and  another  three)  about  half  as 
wide  as  th^  first  radials;  all  roimded  on  the  back,  two  in 
one  ray  and  one  in  another,  transversely  oblong ;  the  last 
one  in  each-  of  these  rays  proportionally  a  little  larger 
than  the  others,  pentagonal  in  form,  and  supporting  on 
its  superior  sloping  sides  the  arms,  which,  in  the  anterior 
ray,  bifurcate  again  on  the  second  piece,  beyond  which  the 
arms,  in  the  typical  specimen,  can  be  traced  a  short  dis- 
tance without  showing  further  bifurcation.  (Xumber  and 
arrangement  of  the  anal  series  unknown.) 

Breadth  of  body  (allowing  for  compression),  about  1.40 
inches;  hight  to  top  of  first  radials,  1.10  inches. 

This  species  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  general  characters  to  such 
forms  as  C  hullatus  and  C  protuberant^  of  Ilall,  (Iowa  Report,  pp.  624, 
626,)  but  differs  from  both  in  having  its  basal  pieces  proportionally 
much  larger,  narrower  and  proportionally  longer.  From  C.  protuberant 
it  also  differs,  in  not  having  its  first  radial  pieces  tumid,  while  one  of 
its  arms  is  seen  to  divide  again  on  the  third  piece  after  the  first  division 
on  the  third  radial,  instead  of  merely  giving  out  small  lateral  branches, 
as  in  that  species. 

Our  specimens  being  defective  on  the  anal  side,  we  are  not  quite  sure 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  anal  parts,  though  there  seems  to  have  been,  as 
is  usual  in  BaryerimiSj  only  one  anal  piece  between  the  first  radials. 

Location  and  position — Keokuk  Limestone,  of  the  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous series,  near  Wliitehall,  Greene  county. 
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Cyattiocrixites  ?  roTERiuM,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  1-2,  Vis.  4.  * 

Cyathocrinitfit  t  poUrium,  Mkrk  nnd  Wohthkx.  IffiO.    Proceed.  Aaad.  Nat.  ScL,  Phlla.,  p.  34. 

Body  Hinall,  depressed,  subglobose,  somewhat  flattened 
below  and  contrac^ted  above.  Basal  plates  of  moderate 
size,  pentagonal  in  form,  and  spread  out  horizontally  so  as 
form  a  nearly  flat  pentagonal  disc,  excepting  that  the  salient 
angles  are  curved  upward  a  little ;  facet  for  the  attachment 
of  the  column  small,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  base, 
round,  and  not  imi)ressed.  Subradial  plates  large,  forming 
the  widest  part  of  the  l)ody,  (M>nv(^\  on  the  outside,  but  not 
from  thickening;  about  as  wide  as  long,  hexagonal,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  one  on  the  anal  side,  of  heptagonal 
form;  all  curving  under  below  to  connect  with  the  base. 
First  radials  somewhat  smaller  than  the  subradials,  wider 
than  long,  pentagonal  in  form,  and  provided  above  with 
very  small,  shallow  sinuses  for  the  reception  of  the  second, 
which  are  small,  but  more  than  filling  the  shallow  sinuses. 
Third  radials,  in  two  of  the  arms  seen,  small,  and  bearing 
on  each  of  their  superior  sloping  sides  a  long,  very  slender, 
subcarinated  arm,  which  bifurcates  on  the  second  piece 
above,  while  the  divergent  divisions  subdivide  two  or  three 
times  again  above,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  pieces;  the 
divisi<ms  and  subdivisions  all  being  very  slender,  and  com- 
posed of  joints  about  twice  la^  h)ng  as  wide.  In  two  of  the 
rays  seen*,  however,  the  free  arms  are  simple^  from  their 
origin  on  the  first  radials — at  least  as  far  uj)  as  to  the  sixth 
l)iecc^,  inclusive,  (which  is  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced  in 
the  sj)ecinien,)  and  j>resent  the  remarkable  character  of 
having  the  second,  third  and  fourth  jneces  greatly  dilated, 
or  alate  on  each  side,  so  jis  to  be  nearly  two-thirds  as 
broad  as  the  whole  body  below,  though  the  first  piece  next 
the  body  (second  radial)  is  narrow,  and  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  wide,  as  are  the  fifth  and  sixth  pieces.  Surface 
— (« 
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smooth,  or  only  finely  granular.     Sutures  close  fitting,  or 
not  channeled.     Anal  plate  and  column  unkno^vu. 

Hight  of  the  body,  0.20  inch;  breadth  of  do.,  0.?4  inch; 
breadth  of  the  dilated  part  of  one  of  the  simple  arms,  about 
0.22  inch.     (See  note  below.) 

Position  and  locality — Keolgjk  group ;  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

Genus  POTERIOORimTES. 
PoTERiocRiNiTES  (Zeackinus?)  concinnus,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  14,  Fijt.  3. 

PoteriocrinUet  (Zeacrinvsf)  coneinnuH.  Mkbk  and  Worthen,  1870.    Procoetl.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.. 
PhiU.,  p.  20. 

Body  wider  than  high,  rather  rapidly  expanding  upward 
from  the  column.  Base  small,  basin-shaped,  about  three 
times  as  wide  as  high,  and  truncated  about  three-fourths 
its  breadth  below  by  i\\G  facet  for  the  attachment  of  the 
column.  Basal  pieces  wider  than  high,  pentagonal  in  form, 
and  expanding  upward  from  the  column,  whicrh  is  rather 
stout,  round,  and  composed  near  the  base  of  thin  pieces. 
Subradials  of  moderate  size,  not  thickened  or  tumid,  four 

Note. — ^It  is  possible  tbut  the  dilatc<l  anun  may  bifurcate  al)Ove  the  sixth  piece,  though  the  speci- 
meo  from  which  the  descriptiou  was  made  out  is  uot  in  a  condition  to  settle  thin  puint.  The  fact  that 
they  bcoome  suddenly  narrow  above  the  fourth  piece,  would  seem  to  indieate  that  tliey  may  {Kissibly 
assume  the  character  of  the  other  arms  further  up.  As  seen  lying  partly  imbedde<1  in  the  matrix, 
with  the  long  jointed,  slender  arms,  and  their  branches  incurved  above  the  little  globular  borly.  the 
whole  reminds  one  very  much  of  the  Jurassic  genus  SaccoMovta,  Agassiz. 

The  very  remarkable  characters  of  the  anns  in  this  little  crinoid,  if  not  due  to  abnormal  develop- 
ment, would  certainly  seem  to  warrant  its  separation,  at  least  sub-generically,  firom  the  typical  forms 
of  Oyath(terinitf9.  It  also  seems  very  improbable  that  its  vcntral'diso  is  constructed  us  in  the  ty])ical 
forms  of  this  genus.  Should  other  si>ecimens  show  the  p€K.'uliarities  we  have  mentioned  to  be  normal, 
we  would  proiN)se  for  this  type  the  generic  or  sub-generic  name  ScuxogomnpttU. 

Specifically,  this  form,  at  least  so  far  as  regarrlsits  body,  st^ms  to  be  exactly  like  a  species  descrilHMl 
by  l*rof.  Hall,  under  the  name  Cyathocriuiuf  parvibrachiatiu  (Jour.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  VII. 
p.  395,  1B61,)  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  describes  its  "  subbrachiul "  or  ft-ee  radial  pieces  as 
being  "  two  to  each  ray,  broad  and  stnmg,  but  varying  in  the  different  rays."  As  these  ]>ieces  '*  rary 
in  the  different  rayt"  may  not  those  he  saw,  that  were  broad  and  strong,  have  belonged  to  dilated,  sim- 
ple rays,  as  in  our  species,  and  these  vaj's  been  broken  off  above  the  second  pieces  in  the  s]HH;imen 
described  ?  If  so,  his  Bi)eci€^  would  almost  certainly  belong  to  the  same  group  as  ours,  but  difft-rs 
Bpecitlcally  in  having  its  bifurcating  arms  shorter,  more  radidly  diminishing  in  size,  with  shorter 
pieces  between  the  bifurcations,  so  as  to  bring  the  Ku1)diviHions  closer  together;  also  in  having  larger 
and  deeper  sinuses  in  its  first  radials  for  the  reception  of  the  second. 

We  are  much  iuclineil  to  believe  there  is  a  little  group  of  species  having  essentially  the  form  of  ImkIv 
and  the  pecnliarities  of  the  arms  we  have  described,  and  that  it  will  probably  include  Oyath(>crinvia 
8aff<trdi,  the  arms  of  which  are  unknown. 
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hexagonal,  and  one  on  the  anal  side  heptagonal.  Elrst 
radials  as  wide  as  the  suhradials,  but  shorter,  i)entagonal 
and  trun(*ated  their  entire  breadth  above.  Second  radials 
as  wide  as  tlie  first,  but  scarcely  more  than  half  as  long, 
all  transTcrscly  oblong  in  form.  Third  radials  in  the  pos- 
terior and  anterior  lateral  ravs,  of  nearly  the  same  form  and 
size  of  the  first,  l)ut  of  course  with  sloping  sides  above. 
On  these  sloping  sides  they  each  support  two  unequal  arms, 
the  posterior  one  of  which  in  one  of  the  posterior  lateral 
ravs  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and  can  be  seen  to  bifurcate 
on  the  fourth  piece,  while  the  other  bifurcates  on  the  second 
piece,  and  its  subdivisi<ms  divide  again  at  various  distances 
above  several  times,  so  as  to  make  altogether  about  thirteen 
or  more  subdivisions  in  this  ray.  The  anterior  main  di- 
vision of  one  of  the  anterior  lat<?ral  ravs  can  also  be  seen 
to  bifurcate  on  the  fifth  piece  above  tho  third  radial,  and 
one  of  its  branches  subdivides  at  different  distances  above 
into  three  subdivisions,  and  the  other  into  four.  Anterior  ray 
simple  to  the  eighth  piece,  the  pi(*cc*s  b(*tween  the  first  and 
last  being  short  and  somewhat  wedge-form,  while  the  last 
is  pentagonal,  and  suj)ports  two  arms,  each  of  which  can 
be  s<^en  to  bifurcate  at  least  on(^e  some  distance  above. 
Anal  pieces  with  the  usual  double,  alternating  arrange- 
ment, the  lowest  piece  l)eing  obliquely  inserted  between  the 
ni)i>er  sloping  sides  of  two  of  the  subradials,  and  partly 
under  one  side  of  one  of  the  first  radials,  while  a  con- 
tiguous pie<^e  on  tin's  left  above  is  sui)ported  cm  an  upper 
truncatc^d  side  of  one  of  tho  subradials,  and  the  hitter  are 
succ(*eded  by  others  that  connect  with  the  base  of  the  pro- 
boscis. Arms  long,  slender,  straight  and  gradually  taper- 
ing; slightly  convex  on  the  dorsal  surface,  and  fiatt^Mied  so 
as  to  fit  i'losely  togiither  on  each  side,  with  all  their  di- 
visions running  uj)  i)arallel,  or  showing  scarcely  any  diver- 
g<»n(re  at  the  bifurcations,  and  all  comi)osed  of  short  wedge- 
formed  pieces;  axillary  pieces  not  more  protubc^'ant  than  the 
others.     TNnnuhe  small,  and  arising  one  from  the  upper 
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part  of  the  longer  side  of  each  arm  piece,  alternately  on 
each  side,  and  rather  closely  approximated  to  each  other. 
Surface  in  well  preserved  specimens,  finely  and  obscurely 
granular,  the  granules  showing  on  the  arms  (as  seen  under 
a  magnifier)  a  tendency  to  arrange  themselres  in  longi- 
tudinal rows,  or  to  assume  vermicular  forms.  Sutures  be- 
tween all  the  pieces  merely  linear. 

Entire  length  of.  arms  and  body,  2.80  inches;  hight  of 
body  to  the  top  of  first  radials,  0.27  inch ;  breadth,  about 
0.43  inch ;  thickness  of  column  at  its  connection  with  the 
base,  0.17  inch. 

This  specie*  seems  to  combine,  to  some  extent,  the  characters  of  Po- 
teriocnnun  and  Zeaerinn^.  In  general,  especially  in  the  somewat  flat- 
tened and  closely  contiguous  characters  of  all  the  divisions  of  its  arms 
all  around  when  folded  together,  as  well  aij,  to  some  extent,  in  their 
mode  of  division,  it  reminds  one  of  many  species  of  Zeacrinus,  In  the 
form  of  its  body,  however,  and  particularly  in  having  three  primary 
radials  instead  of  only  two  in  each  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  lateral 
rays,  and  about  eight  below  the  first  bifurcation  in  the  anterior  ray,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  form  of  its  body,  it  agrees  more  nearly  with  the 
tyi)ical  forms  of  Potenocrinus,  We  know  of  no  species  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  this,  when  specimens  can  be  seen  with  its  arms  well 
preserved. 

Locality  and  portion — Keokuk  division  of  the  Lowei'  Carboniferous 
series ;  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 


Subgenus  SOAPHIOCRINUS. 

SCAPHIOCRINUS  DEPRE8SUS,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  U,  Fig.  8. 
Scaphiocrinu8  depresnu.  Meek  and  Worthen,  1870.    Proceed.  Acad  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila..  p.  m. 

Body  small,  somewhat  basin-shaped,  about  twice  as  wide 
as  high  to  the  top  of  the  first  radials,  broadly  truncated, 
and  concave  below,  with  but  slightly  expanded  or  nearly 
vertical  sides.  Base  occupying  the  concavity  of  the  under 
side,  and  apparently  flat  or  concave.  Subradial  pieces 
about  as  high  a«  wide,  a  little  convex,  rising  vertically, 
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except  below,  where  they  curve  abniptly  inward  to  connect 
with  the  ba.se;  all  seen,  presenting  pentagonal  general  out- 
lines on  tlieir  outer  faces.  First  radial  pieces  nearly  twice 
as  wide  as  high,  pentagonal  in  form,  and  truncated  their 
entire  breadth  above  for  tlie  reception  of  the  second 
radials.  Anal  pieces  unknown.  Second  radials  longer 
than  wide,  strongly  constricted  in  the  middle,  with  steeply 
sloj)ing  sides  for  the  support  of  the  arms  above.  Arms 
simple  from  their  origin  on  the  second  radials,  slender,  and 
c(nnposed  of  long,  rounded,  somewhat  constricted  joints, 
which  are  obliquely  truiu'ated  at  the  ends,  with  the  upper 
end  of  all  projecting  alternately  on  opposite  sides,  for  the 
support  of  hnig,  very  slender  tentacles,  composed  of  long 
joints. 

Breadth  of  body,  near  0.30  inch;  hight,  0.15  inch;  arms, 
apparently  about  1.12  inches  in  length,  and  only  0.05  inch 
in  thickness  at  the  constricted  i)art  of  the  lower  joints; 
first  four  joints,  0.32  inch  in  length. 

In  ittt  depressed  body,  with  nearly  vertical  sides  and  broadly  trun- 
cated, concave  lower  part,  this  species  seems  to  resemble  S.  uniruHj  Hall, 
as  near  as  can  be  determined  from  a  description  alone.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, in  having  the  arms  simple  from  their  origin  on  the  second  radials, 
with  long,  instead  of  very  short  joints.  It  is  peculiar  in  the  broadly 
truncated  and  concave  character  of  its  under  side,  as  well  as  in  the 
slendcrncss  of  its  arms  and  pinnuhc.  The  latter  are  also  remarkably 
distant  from  each  other,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  arm  joints. 

jMvaJity  and  position — Keokuk  division  of  the  Lower  Carbonilerous 
scries ;  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

kScaphtockinus  UNicus,  Hall. 

IM.  15,  ¥\g.  :^. 
Scaphiocrinuf  viiirnt,  Hau^   1861.    Pii'liui.  Dewr.  Now  (!rinoidt*a.  p.  S. 

Lovality  and  2>osition — Keokuk  group;  CrawfonlsviUe,  Indhma. 
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SCArillOCRINrS  yEQUALIS,   Hall. 

PL  IS,  Flc.  «. 
Scaphiocrinus  oequdlis.  Hall,  1861.    Prelim.  Descr.  New  Criuoidea,  p.  8. 

Locality  and  position — Keokuk  group ;  Ora\vfor(ls\ille,  Indiana. 

ScAriiiocRiNUS  OoREYi,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  l.\  Fig.  1. 
Seaphioorinxu  Corejri,  Mrer  and  Worthkn,  1800.     Proceed.  Acad.  'Sat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  p.  148. 

Body  of  medium  size,  basin-sliaped,  or  about  twice  as 
wide  as  high,  rounded,  and  distinctly  concave  below.  Base 
small,  and  nearly  or  quite  hidden  by  the  column  in  the 
concavity  of  the  imder  side.  Subradial  piecies  compara- 
tively rather  large,  curving  under  to  connect  with  the  base, 
all  presenting  a  general  hexag(mal  outline,  excepting  two 
on  the  anal  side,  which  are  heptiigonal;  they  must  each, 
however,  have  another  obscure  angle  below.  First  radial 
pieces  about  equaling  in  size  the  subradials,  but  propor- 
tionally wader,  being  sometimes  sliglitly  more  than  twice 
as  wide  as  long,  all  pentagonal  in  form,  the  upper  side 
being  much  the  longest,  and  the  lateral  margins  short. 
Second  radials  a  little  longer  than  the  first,  but  narrower 
above,  and  more  or  less  constricted  around  the  middle; 
pentagonal  in  form,  the  upper  angle  being  rather  salient, 
and  each  supporting  an  arm  on  each  of  their  superior  slo- 
ping sides.  First  anal  piece  about  one-third  as  large  as 
one  of  the  subradials,  hexagonal  in  form,  and  resting  be- 
tween the  upper  sloping  sides  of  two  of  the  subradials,  and 
partly  imder  one  side  of  one  of  the  first  radials  on  the 
right ;  w-hile  it  supports  another  anal  piece  above,  and  con- 
nects with  a  third  on  the  left,  which  rests  upon  the  upper 
truncated  side  of  one  of  the  subradials. 

Arms  moderately  long,  carinated  along  the  middle  of 
the  outer  side,  and  after  the  first  division  on  the  second 
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radials,  dividing  again  on  the  sixth  or  eighth,  beyond  which 
tli<\v  are  all  simple ;  eaeh  composed  of  Jilternating  w(»dge- 
shaped  pieces,  which  are  a  little  widci^r  than  long,  and  eacth 
projecting  on  alternate  sides  above  for  the  reception  of  ten- 
tacles, which  are  stont,  angular,  and  composed  of  pieces 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  wide. 

Breadth  of  body,  0.55  in(*h ;  bight  to  top  of  first  radials, 
about  0.20  inch. 

Tliis  species  is  remarkable  for  the  eurious  rougli  appearance  of  the 
arms,  produced  by  the  projection  of  the  i)ieces  alternately  on  ea<jh  side, 
and  the  interniption  of  the  carina  alon^;^  the  dorsal  side,  which  is  not 
continnous,  bnt  looks  as  if  the  i)ieces  had  been  slipped  a  little  alter- 
nately to  opposite  sides. 

Locality  and  jfOHition — Crawfordsville,  Indiana.  Keokuk  division  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 


ScAPniocBTNUS  ]\[(^Ai)AMRr,  AVorthen,  Ms. 

VI  15,  Fi;;.  ii. 

Body  below  a  medium  size,  broadly  cup-shaped  below 
the  top  of  the  first  radials,  plates  m<)derately  thick  and 
smooth,  sutures  well  detincnl.  Base  snuill,  (M)nvex,  about 
half  as  high  as  wide,  articulating  facet  for  the  (*(dumn  alxmt 
on(»-third  the  Avidth  of  the  base  at  its  upper  extremity,  and 
covered  by  the  tirst  joints  of  the  column  in  the  specimen 
under  examination.  Subradials  rather  small,  three  of  them 
hexagonal,  the  two  on  the  anal  side  larger  and  heptagonal. 
First  radials  nearly  twi<*e  as  large  as  the  subradials,  width 
greater  than  the  hight,  pentagonal  and  hc^xagonal  in  form. 
Scu'ond  radials  higher  than  wide,  truncated  below,  <'<nicavo 
on  their  lateral  margins,  and  ])rodu<*ed  into  a  saliiMit  angle 
above.  First  anal  jdate  nearly  as  large  as  the  subradials, 
})eutagonal,  and  above  this  two  more  small  anal  plates  arc 
partly  visible. 

Arms  rather  slemhir,  one  starting  from  each  side  of  the 
sec<md  radial  in  the  anten^-lateral  ravs.     The  arms  are  com- 
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posed  of  wedge-shaped  pieces,  the  first  one  in  eacli  ray 
being  about  twice  as  long  as  those  above. 

This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  &  decadactylm^  Meek  and  Worthen,  in 
Vol.  II,  of  the  111.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  238,  PL  17,  Fig.  3,  but  differs  from 
that  species  in  the  relative  size  and  form  of  the  body  plates,  and  the 
size  and  stnicture  of  the  arms. 

Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  William  McAdams,  of  Otterville,  in  Jersey 
county,  from  whom  we  received  the  typical  specimen,  and  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  many  fine  specimens  from  the  same  liorizon  in  Jersey 
county. 

Locality  and  positwn — Keokuk  Limestone,  Otter  cre^k,  Jersey  county, 
Illinois. 

FOIIBESIOCRINUS   WORTHEXI,   HalL 

PI.  14.  Fiif.  2,  and  PI.  15.  Fig,  7. 

Forbtnoerintu  Warlheni,  Hali^  1858.    Iowa  Geol.  Report,  Vol.  I,   Part  II.  p.   632,  PI.  XVII,  Vig.  5. 
Supplement  to  same,  (1860)  PI.  3,  Fig.  7. 

Body  attaining  a  moderately  large  size,  subhemispheri- 
cal  in  form,  wbeii  the  arms  are  broken  aAvay,  but  when 
they  are  attached  and  incurved,  the  whole  presenting  a 
nearly  subglobose  general  outline.*  Basal  plates  extremely 
short,  or  only  appearing  externally  like  a  slightly  thickened 
upper  joint  of  the  column.  Subradial  pieces  comparatively 
small,  four  of  them  presenting  a  general  subtrigonal  out- 
line, with  the  lateral  attenuated  angles  slightly  truncated 
and  the  upper  sides  sloping  so  as  to  allow  the  first  radi- 
als  to  come  down  at  the  middle  nearly  to  the  base;  fifth 
subradial  much  wider  than  the  others,  though  scarcely  as 
long,  being  about  three  times  as  wide  as  long,  and  appa- 
rently irregularly  pentagonal  in  fonn.  First  radial  pieces 
larger  than  the  subradials,  wider  than  long,  and  generally 
heptagonal  in  form.  Second  and  third  radials  usually 
somewiiat  smaller  than  the  first,  wider  than  long,  and  hex- 
agonal in  outline.  Fourth  radials  of  near  the  same  size  as 
the  others,  pentag(mal  or  hexagonal  in  form,  and  support- 
ing on  each  of  their  superior  sloping  sides,  in  direct  suc- 

*  Prof.  Hall  ile.<icribed  tho  body  sm  being  ''somewhat  ilisc^id."    TUIm,  however,  Ls  only  the  case  in 
accidentiJly  compretuicd  specimens. 
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cession,  three  seeondarv  radials  of  nearly  the  same  sizes 
aiul  forms  as  tlic  priiuaiy  radials;  of  these  the  last  one  of 
eacli  scries  is  an  axillary  piece,  and  bears  smaller  tertiary 
radials,  a  portion  of  Avliicli,  in  tliosc  having  seven  or  more 
pieces,  btdng  free,  and  tlie  last  one  in  each  series  bearing 
tAvo  subdivisions,  one  of  whicli  is  a  simple  free  arm  smaller 
than  the  other  division,  Avliich  latter  divides  again  on  the 
fiftli,  seventh  or  eiglith  piece,  the  smaller  inner  division 
being  a  simple  arm,  while  the  other  bifurcates  so  as  to  form 
at  least  tAvo  arms  fartlier  up,  thus  making,  as  far  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  specimen,  eight  arms  to  each  of  the  two  main 
divisions  of  each  ray,  or  eighty  to  the  entire  series.  Arms 
all  comparatively  short,  flat,  or  very  nearly  so,  on  the  dor- 
sal side,  and  in  contact  laterally  all  around,  when  folded 
upAvard. 

Interradial  amis  lance-ovate,  or  elongate  sub-rhombic, 
and  nearly  or  quite  exen  Avith  the  radial  series  on  each  side; 
occupied  eiU^Ji  by  from  tAvcnty-live  to  thirty  pieces,  com- 
mencing beloAv  Avith  one  hexagonal  piece  in  the  first  range, 
over  Avhich  are  tAVO  in  the  second  range,  three  in  the  third, 
three  or  four  in  the  fourth,  iifth,  sixth  and  scA'cnth,  Avhile 
the  remaining  smaller  pieces  are  irregularly  arranged  in 
the  gradually  narrowing  space  abo\'e.  Anal  area  Avider 
beloAV  than  the  interradial  areas,  and  like  them  nearly  or 
quite  even  Avith  the  radial  series  on  each  side ;  occupied  by 
about  thirty  pieces,  arranged  with  two  in  Hie  iirst  range, 
and  four  in  tAvo  or  three  of  those  aboA'e,  Avhile  the  narroA\^- 
ing  space  over  the  latter  is  occupied  AAith  irregularly  dis- 
pensed smaller  j>iecos. 

Jnteraxillary  area.s  Avith  eleven  to  about  thirteen  small 
pieces  each,  arranged  in  two  series  above  the  first  one;  in- 
teraxillary  spa<*es,  or  the  second  order,  each  occupied  by 
thre(^  or  four  pie(*es  in  direct  sucitession. 

Patt^lliforiii  ])ieces  intercalated  between  the  different 
•  ueces  of  the  radial  scries,  Avell  developed  all  the  Avay  up 
into  the  arms. 


-«ji 
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Column  ne.ar  the  base  very  thick,  round,  and,  as  usual  in 
the  ^roup,  composed  of  very  thin  pieces,  but  tapering  rap- 
idly below. 

« 

Surface  of  the  figured  specimen  eroded  so  a.s  not  to  show 
the  granules  usually  seen  on  the  species. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  speciew  of  all  those  that  have  been  referred,  iu 
this  conntry,  to  ForhesioerinuSj  that  really  possess  the  diameters  distiii- 
gnishing  that  group,  most  of  the  others  having  either  only  a  single 
range  of  anal  pieces,  like  an  arm,  rising  in  the^  mid<lle  of  the  anal  area, 
with  a  kind  of  integument  of  minute  pieces  on  each  side,  and  thus  be- 
longing to  the  section  Onychocrinus^  or  having  one  or  two  auals,  anil 
one  or  two  inten^adials,  or  sometimes  none,  and  thus  belonging  to 
the  section  Tajcocrinm  proper.  In  this  species,  as  well  as  all  other 
typical  forms  of  ForheslocrinMs^  the  anal  and  interradial  areas  are  all 
tilled  with  well  developed  plates  all  the  way  up.  We  believe,  however, 
as  elsewhere  stated,  that  these  three  groups  form  only  sections  of  the  one 
genus  Taxocrinus, 

The  speijies  under  consiileration  seems  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  F. 
multibrachiattis,  of  Lyon  and  Oasseday,  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.  and  Arts,  Vol. 
XXVIII,  p.  235,  1859),  but  ha«  nearly  twice  the  number  of  interradial 
pieces  to  each  area,  and  about  five  times  as  many  anal  pieces,  as  well 
as  about  twenty  more  arms,  or  divisions  of  its  rays. 

Locality  and  position — This  species  was  oiiginally  described  by  Prof. 
Hall,  from  the  Keokuk  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  at  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  and  we  have  it  from  the  same  horizon  at  Ilamilten,  Hancock 
county,  of  this  State.  The  veiy  beautiful  specimen  wo  have  figured  is 
from  rocks  of  the  same  age  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  and  belongs  to 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Corey.  As  far  as  can  be  determined  from  an 
eroded  specimen,  the  example  we  have  figured  agrees  well  with  those 
from  the  Iowa  and  Illinois  localities,  excepting  that  its  anal  Jind  inter- 
radial areas  are  not  sunken,  but  nearly  even  with  the  rjidial  series. 
This,  however,  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  wearing  away  of  the  surface 
of  the  latter. 


OjfYCHOCROUS  ExcuLPTUs,  L.  and  0. 

PI.  14,  Fig.  4. 
Onychocrinus  excttlphiit,  Lyox  and  Capsed.vv,  lariO.    Amor.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  il9,  new  aorioM,  p.  78. 

Locality  and  position — Keokuk  group.    The  specimen  here  figured  is 
from  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 
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(iKNUS  AdARICOCKTNUS,  Troost. 

AciAlMC  OriMNUS   AVJIITKIELDI,  IIulI. 

I'l.  IvI.  Viii.  I  a.  h.    IM.  i:..  Via.  H. 
AgarirttcriniM  WhitJivUli,  II  all,  1H>H.     Iowh  Jki-port.  ]i.  0*21.    Sii]>i).  fginir,  PI.  3,  Fi^.  .*>,  ItrdO. 

Body  attaiuing  a  ratlier  large  si/e,  depressed  subhemis- 
plierical,  the  vault  being  iiioderately  eoiivex,  and  the  under 
side  so  very  deeply  concave,  that  Avhen  the  body  is  placed 
upon  a  level  surface,  with  the  under  side  down,  it  rests  upon 
the  lirst  brachial  pieces,  liasal  pieces  very  small  and 
caitirelv  hidden  bv  the  column.  First  radials  rather  small, 
wider  than  long,  and  hexagonal  in  lorni.  Si^c<md  radials, 
except  on  the  posterior  sid(»,  slightly  smaller  than  the  lirst, 
and  all  ([uadrangular  exc(4)ting  one"*  on  the  anal  side,  Avhich 
has  cnie  of  the  upper  angles  (sometimes)  trun<»ated  so  as  to 
make  a  fifth  angle.  Third  radial  plates  considerably  larger 
than  the  lirst  or  second,  wider  than  long,  three  of  them 
hexagonal,  one  pentagonal,  and  one  with  a  gcjueral  hex- 
agonal form,  but  one  of  the  u])per  anghiss  sometimes  trun- 
cated, so  as  to  make  a  seventh  an^le.  *  First  bra<'hial 
pieces  very  large,  of  different  forms;  second  generally  vc^ry 
wide  and  short,  and  upon  theses,  and  in  part  upon  the  lirst, 
the  arms  commence.  First  intc^'radial  i)hite  more  or  h\^s 
eh)ngatcd,  and  irregularly  (octagonal  or  heptagonal  in  form, 
and  supporting  in  the  next  range  tAVo  very  narrow,  much 
elongated  i)ieces  extending  up  between  the  arms  so  as  to 
connect  Avith  the  vault.  F'irst  anal  plate  slightly  longer 
than  the  first  subraduils,  and  supiM>rting  on  its  short  upper 
truncated  side  an  elongated  hexagonal  piece;  while  its 
superior  hiteral  sloping  sides  each  sui)ports  a  stnuc^what 
larger,  elongated  octagomil  plate,  which  lik(^  the  niiddh^ 
pie<'(?  extends  up  and  connects  with  anothi^r  rang(^  of  five 
smaller  ])iires,  reaching  the  vault. 

*  I*rnt'.  IlAr.i.  (Icm-u'Ik'h  tlw'ttc  |iliiti'«  ait  In'iii;;  twii  hixa^iiiial.  iiii<I  tliifr  )h  ntiijoiial ;  thin.  Imwcvcr, 
in  c«'iiaiiil.\  all  i-iror,  hn  we  know  rmiii  the  t \ {liral  i«pr<-hiu'ii  now  tH«ti>i't' iih.  IIim  (fiiii/mm,  lumwcr, 
n  pirMMilM  tlii'ir  ruiiii  foini'tly. 
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Dome  composed  of  iinmoroiis  plates  of  various  fomis 
and  sizes,  most  of  Avliich,  lioAvever,  are  small,  and  all  are 
nearly  or  quite  flat,  excepting  one  large  ccmAXX  piece  im- 
mediately over  the  axil  of  each  rav.  A  few  of  those  in 
the  central  region  are  also  larger  than  the  othei"s,  but  not 
distinctly  convex.  Oi>ening  small,  and  situated  about  half 
way  between  the  middle  of  the  vault  and  the  anal  side ; 
surrounded  by  small  plates,  which  are  not  protuberant. 

Surface  of  body  plates  finely  and  beautifully  granulo- 
striate — the  stride  showing  a  tendenc^y  to  radiate  from  the 
central  region  towards  the  sides  of  the  plates. 

Hight  of  body  and  dome,  0.90  inch ;  greatest  breadth, 
measuring  across  between  the  prominent  arm-bases,  1.40  in. 

This  species  is  about  of  the  same  size  as  A,  Amerkanm  of  Roemer, 
(A.  Ttihero82(Sj  Troost?,)  but  will  bo  at  once  distiiigfuislied  from  that  form 
by  its  more  depressed  body,  much  smaller  and  flat  dome  pieces,  and 
its  flattened  instead  of  protuberant  anal  region. 

Locality  and  poHiiion — (ircene  county,  Illinois;  from  tlie  Keokuk  di- 
vision of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 


Genus  DICHOCRIXUS,  Munster. 
DiCHOCRiNUs  EXPAN8US,  M.  and  W. 

PL  14,  Fifj.  1. 
DichocrinuM  exparnnm.  Meek  and  Wobtiien.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Pliila.,  1668,  p.  344. 

Body  expanding  ratlier  rapidly  from  the  faeet  for  the 
attachment  of  the  column  to  the  top  of  the  base,  and  still 
more  rapidly  from  there  to  the  top  of  the  first  radials,  so 
as  to  make  the  breadth  at  the  latter  point  about  twice  the 
hight.  Base  forming  less  than  half  the  hight  of  the  body, 
somewhat  basin-shaped,  though  narrow  below,  and  orna- 
mented with  small,  irregular,  wart-like  nodes,  which  show 
some  tendency  to  form  three  or  four  vertical  rows  or  ridges 
on  each  basal  piece.  First  radial  pieces  comparatively 
large,  somewiiat  oblong  in  form,  being  longer  than  wide, 
w4th  the  widest  end  above,  all  convex  along  up  the  middk^, 
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and  strongly  beveled  or  excavated  along  the  sutnres  on  each 
side,  while  the  snrface  of  Qnvh  is  ornamented  witli  small, 
irregular,  wart-like  nodes,  similar  to  those  on  the  base; 
these  sometimes  coalesce  into  irr(>gnlar  ridges,  but  are 
usually  arranged  in  three  rows,  starting  from  the  most 
prominent  upper  end  of  the  plates,  and  radiating  to  the 
base;  facet  for  the  reception  of  the  second  radial  pieces 
about  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  upper  end  of  the  plates, 
and  somewhat  excavated.  Anal  piece  of  much  the  same 
si/e  and  general  nodose  appearance  as  the  first  radial  on 
each  side,  but  somewhat  longer,  and  having  an  irregular 
hexag(mal  form.  Second  radial  pieces  small,  about  twice 
as  wide  as  long,  and  more  or  less  quadrangular  in  form. 
Third  radials  slightly  larger  than  the  second,  with  a  pen- 
tagonal form,  the  upper  sloping  sides  sui)porting  the  first 
division  of  the  arms.  Arms  rounded,  composed  at  first  of 
pieces  about  as  long  as  wid(%  upon  the  second  or  third  of 
Avhich  they  bifurcate,  the  outcM'  divisions  remaining  simi)le, 
and  the  inner  ones  bifurcating  again  on  the  second  or  third 
j)iece,  the  outer  division,  as  before,  remaining  simple*,  and 
the  inner  bifurcating  a  third  time  on  the  second  pieces,  thus 
making  in  the  posterior  rays  (the  only  ones  seen)  eight 
arms  to  each  rav,  or  fortv  in  the*  whole  series,  if  other  ravs 
have  the  same  number.  All  the  simple  arms  are  long, 
slender,  rounded,  and  but  slightly  tapering;  near  their 
bases  they  are  each  coinposed  of  a  single  series  of  somewhat 
W(»dge-formed  pieces,  but  gradually  pass  inti)  a  double 
series  of  minute  interlocking  j)ieces. 

Breadth  ()f  body,  O.J)8  inch;  bight,  about  0.43  in<'h;  length 
of  one  of  the  simple  arms,  about  1.(50  in<*hes;  thicknesa  of 
same  at  base,  0.05  inch. 

Associated  with  the  si)o<*iinen  fVoni  which  the  forep»iii;^  (h^seriptioii 
was  <lrawii  up,  several  other  iniperfe<*t  exaiui)U*s  were  tnuiid,  <litl'eri!i«^ 
more  or  less  in  form  ami  in  the  arran^(»iiieiit  of  their  onianieiitatioii, 
which  either  in<licate  considerable  variations  in  these  characters,  or  the 
existence  of  several  allied  species.    One  of  these  has  the  tirst  radial  and 
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anal  plates  more  abruptly  Bpreading,  and  proportionally  wider  than  in 
tlie  typical  form,  while  itH  no<le8  are  more  eoaleseent,  so  as  more  gen- 
erally to  run  into  <»ontinuous  ribs.  On  the  base,  for  instance,  each  of 
the  two  plates  has  throe  somewhat  nodulous,  vertical  ridges,  with  inter- 
vening rows  of  the  little  nodes,  while  the  three  rows  of  nodes  on  tlie 
iirst  radial  and  anal  pieces  often  run  together  so  as  to  form  nu*re  n<Mlu- 
lous  ridges.  It  is  possible  this  would  be  found  to  be  a  distinct  species, 
if  we  couhl  examine  a  specimen  showing  the  arms.  If  so,  it  m.iy  be 
called  D.  steUi/ormiSj  in  allusion  to  the  star-like  appearance  proiiuted 
by  its  spreading  first  radial  pieces,  with  their  little  ridges  running  out- 
ward and  converging  to  the  outer  extremity  of  each. 

In  another  individual  the  nodes  and  ridges  are  all  nearly  obsolete, 
excepting  a  few  of  the  former,  which  are  very  prominent  at  the  middle 
of  the  outer  ends  of  the  first  ra<Uals ;  while  another  has  a  single  prom- 
inent node  near  the  small  facet  in  each  first  radial,  for  the  reception  of 
the  second,  with  a  few  irregularly  scattering  nodes  on  other  part«,  an<l 
slender,  obscure,  nodular  ridges  near  the  lateral  margins.  From  the 
general  appearance  of  these  specimens,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  they  are  all  varieties  of  one  variable  species. 

Locality  and  2>osition — Keokuk  division  of  Lower  Carboniferous  series  ; 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 


DlCHOGRINUS   FICUS,    0.    lllld  L. 

PL  14.  Fig.  5. 
IHehoerinuM  fu'Uit,  CAi58El)AY  aud  Lyox,  ly60.    Pn>cee»l.  Am.  Aciul.  Arts  nndSci..  Vol.  V.  p.  24. 

Locality  and  position — Keokuk  group ;  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

Ge^us  OALCEOCRIXUS,  Hall. 
C'ALCi:ocia^'us  ?  Bkadleyi,  Meek  aud  Wortlien. 

PL  14,  Fig.  9. 
Calceocriwu  Bradlf/i,  Mkek  and  Wobtubx.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL,  Phila.,  1&69.   p.  73. 

Body,  exclusive  of  the  l)a8e,  subquadraugular,  Avitli  the 
upper  lateral  augles  obliquely  truucated,  and  the  sides 
ratlier  deeply  sinuous,  or  constricted  above  the  middle; 
compressed  antero-posteriorly,  and  ratlier  distinctly  ccm- 
cave  in  the  central  region  of  the  dorsal  side  below  the 
middle.      Ijower  dorsal  plate  triangular,  and  more  than 
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twice  as  wide  as  high.  Dorso-lateral  pieces  twice  as  high 
as  Avide,  presenting  an  irreguhir  i)entag(mal  outline,  witli 
sloping  sid(*s  above  diverging  at  an  angle  of  abont  90  dogs. 
Upper  dorsal  plate  abont  half  the  size  of  tln^  lower,  snb- 
triangnlar,  or  nearly  seiuicin-nlar,  slightly  more  than  half 
as  long  as  Avide,  and  scarcely  more  than  tilling  the  notch 
between  the  inner  sloping  sides  of  the  dorso-lateral  piec^es. 
n)orsal  arm  slender,  ronnded,  and  composed  first  of  tive 
pieces,  the  lower  of  which  is  expanded  below  so  as  to  bo 
nearly  three-fonrths  as  large  as  the  upper  dorsal  piec^e, 
Avliile  the  succeeding  piec(;s  are  narroAV,  and  slightly  longer 
than  Avide,  excepting  the  fifth  one,  Avhich  is  a  little  wider 
than  the  others,  pentagonal  in  fonn,  and  snpiwrts  ujMin  its 
superior  sloping  sides  two  eciual  divisions,  which  are  slen- 
der, rounded,  simple,  and  composed^  of  pierces  about  twice 
as  h)ng  as  wide.  Lateral  divisiims  of  the  rays  (or  i)erhaps, 
more  properly,  supports  of  lateral  anns,)  composed  of  jjieces 
that  are  wider  than  long,  and  rapidly  diminishing  in  size 
from  the  first  to  the  terminal  one;  of  these,  three  can  be 
counted  on  one  side,  but  there  maA'  have  been  one  or  tAvo 
more;  each  supporting  an  er(*ct  arm,  more  slender  tlian  the 
dorsal  one,  and  dividing  first  <m  the  third  piece,  the  inner 
division  being  smaller  than  the  other  and  remaining  sini]>le, 
Avhih*  the  larger  one  bifurcates  again  on  the  fourth  piece, 
the  subdivisions  being  ecjual,  and  of  the  same  size  as  the 
inner  branch  at  the.first  bifurcation.  All  the  axillary  pieces 
are  (\\panded  and  more  pn^tulxM'ant  at  the  ui)per  end  than 
any  of  the  others,  though  all  of  the  other  pie<*es  are  slightly 
projecting  at  the  upper  end.  (Ventral  side  nnkncnvn.) 
Column  comparatively  rather  stout,  or  slightly  thii'ker  than 
tlie  dorsal  arm  b(»h»w  its  bifun^ation ;  <'ompos<ul,  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  body,  of  rouiul,  nearly  eciual,  modiM-ately 
thick  pi(»<»es,  but  near  the  body  showing  a  slight  tendency 
to  bi^conu'  i>entagonal,  and  apparently  ccnnjiosc^d  of  more 
irn^gular,  someAvhat  rough(Mied  i)ieces.  Surface  rather  dis- 
tinctly granular,  parti<*ularly  on  the  dorsal  sidc^ 
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Length  of  body,  exclusive  of  tlie  basal  pieces,  0.48  inch; 
breadth,  0.47  inch;  length  of  dorsal  arm  to  the  first  bifur- 
cation, 0.02  incli;  entire  lengtli,  about  1.80  inch;  breadth 
of  do.  near  the  middle,  0.10  inch;  length  of  upper  dorsal 
plate,  0.15  inch;  breadth  of  do.,  0.20  inch. 

Compared  with  Prof.  Hall's  figure  of  the  body  of  his  C  tunicatu^Sj 
and  with  speeimens  we  liave  identified  with  that  species,  this  form 
differs  in  having  the  body  not  narrowing  upward,  being  as  wide  across 
just  above  the  constriction  as  at  the  base  of  the  dorsolateral  pieces ; 
the  constrietion  of  the  sides  is  also  distinctly  above,  instead  of  at  the 
middle,  while  the  outer  sloping  sides  of  its  dorsolateral  pieces  are  pro- 
portionally shorter,  au<l  directed  more  obliquely  outward.  Its  dorsal 
side,  instead  of  being  "  flattened,"  is  also  distinctly  concave  below  the 
middle.  Again,  it^  upper  dorsal  i)late  is  proportionally  smaller,  being 
considenibly  less,  instead  of  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  the  body 
above  the  middle,  and  only  just  large  enough  to  fiH  the  depression  in 
which  it  rest«  without  projecting  above,  while  its  lower  sloping  margins 
are  rounded  so  as  to  give  it  a  semicircular  outline,  instead  of  being 
straight. 

Comi)ared  with  C,  nodosm,  Ilall,  the  only  other  described  species  fi'om 
this  horizon,  it  will  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  nodose  character  of 
the  latter.  It  likewise  differs,  in  the  details  of  its  structure,  from  the 
various  other  species  described  by  Prof.  Hall  from  other  horizons. 

The  specific  name  is  given  in  honor  of  Prof.  Frank  H.  Bradley,  of 
Hanover  College,  late  of  the  Illinois  Oeological  survey,  who  discovered 
the  typical  specimen,  and  numerous  other  fossils  at  the  same  locality. 

Locality  and  position — Crawfordsville,  Indiana;  Keokuk  di>ision  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 


Genus  CATILLOCRINUS,  Troost. 
Catillocklnus  Bradleyi,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  14,  Fi;;.  10. 
VatiUtKrinus  Bradleyi,  Mkek  aiid  WouniBX.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Thila.,  1868.  p.  342, 

Body  small,  basin-shaped,  or  ratlier  broadly  trnncatcd 
bcloAv  for  connection  with  the  colnmn,  and  moderately  ex- 
panding upward  to  the  top  of  the  radials  su])porting  the 
arms.  Lower  series  of  plates  visible  around  the  top  of  the 
column,  anchylosed  together,  and  presenting  the  form  of  a 
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broad  low  dish,  many  tiincs  Avider  than  liigli,  with  the  mar- 
gins sinuous  above  for  the  reception  of  the  next  range  of 
l>ieces.  Succeeding  range  of  phites  presenting  the  usual 
irregular  form  of  the  genus,  two  of  them  being  much  larger 
than  the  otliers,  very  wide  at  the  top,  and  supporting  nearly 
or  quite  all  of  the  arms;  between  these  on  one  side  there 
is  a  much  smaller  triangular  piece  on  the  same  range,  and 
extending  up  as  high  as  the  otliers,  but  so  narrow  at  the 
toj)  that  it  (*ould  not  have  supported  more  than  one  or  two, 
if  any,  of  the  small  arms.  On  the  opposite  side  there  are 
two  other  small  intercalated  pieces,  the  smaller  of  which 
is  triangular  and  scarcely  extends  up  to  the  toj)  of  iha  cup, 
while  the  other  is  oblong,  extends  to  the  top  of  the  cup, 
and  supports  either  another  somewhat  smaller  (anal  ?)  piece 
above,  or  the  base  of  an  arm  much  larger  than  the  others. 
Arms  about  44,  in  contact  at  their  bases,  and  all  slender, 
and  composed  of  joints  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  wide. 
Surface  smooth.  Column  comparatively  very  large  (cir- 
cular?), with  a  large  round  (*entral  canal,  and  ccnnposed 
near  the  base  of  rather  thin  pieces  of  uniform  size. 

Hight  of  body,  0.18  inch;  breadth  at  top,  0.24  inch; 
breadtli  of  column  at  the  bjise  of  tlie  body,  0.13  inch. 

This  si)c'cios  will  be  at  once  distiiij^uisbed  from  C.  Tenneaseew^  of 
Troost,  by  its  much  smaller  sizo,  ami  smooth  instead  of  (*oarsely 
p-aniihir  phites.  It  is  much  more  uearly  allied  to  oiu*  C.  Wiwlinmuthi^ 
from  the  lUirlingtoii  gi'oup,  but  its  body  is  less  exi>aiided  at  the  top, 
and  it  also  differs  in  having  a  comparatively  lar^e  anal  ?  pieee,  or  lar^jer 
arm,  l>etween  the  others  on  one  side.  Named  in  honor  of  I'rof.  Fkank 
II.  Bkadt.ky,  of  Hanover  Collejr<S  late  of  the  Illinois  (leolo^ieal  Sur- 
vey, who  diseoven^l  the  only  specimen  known. 

Localitif  and  position — Crawfonlsville,  Indiana ;  Keokuk  dinsion  of 
Lower  Carbonifen>us  series. 


—«;.■> 
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GENU8  PLATVORIXITES. 
Platycrinites  HEMrspJiERicus,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  16,  Fig.  6  a,  b,  c. 

rtatycrinia  funnitphericus,  Merk  nud  Wokthkn,  lt*e5.     ProctHxl.  Acad.  Kat.  Sci.,  Phil*.,  p.  192 :  also 
(reel.  Suney  of  111.,  Vol.  3.  p.  511.  PI.  20,  Fip.  2  a.  b. 

Locality  and  jwsitwn. — Keokuk  division  of  the  Lower  CarbouiferouM, 
Crawfordsville,  Indiansi. 

(iENUK  rENTREMITES. 

n^ENTKEMlTES    WORTJIENI,    HalH 

PI.  14,    Fig.  11. 
Pentremitts  Wortheni,  Hall,  1^5^.    Ge«l.  Siirv.  of  Iowa,  p  606,  PI.  15,  Fig.  1 

Locality  and  position — Keokuk  group;  Crawlbnlsville,  Iiidiaua. 

rENREMiTES  (Troostocrinus  ?)  WooDMANi,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  16,  Fig.  4. 

rentremiieM  (Troostocrinug)  Woodmani,  MuEK  and  WouTBlN.    Proceed.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci.,  Phlla,  1868, 
p.  356. 

Body  attaining  a  large  size,  pyramidal-subovate,  as  seen 
in  tlie  side  view,  being  broad  beloAv,  and  prodnoed  and 
gradually  narrowing  upAvard;  strongly  pentagonal  as  seen 
from  above  and  below,  in  consequence  of  the  projecting 
and  actually  carinated  character  of  the  radial  pieces.  Base 
strong,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  as  wide  as  high, 
tribolate  in  general  outline  Inflow,  and  very  broadly  and 
profoundly  excavated  along  the  three  sutures  (the  excava- 
tions being  continued  out  beyond  the  base  into  the  lower 
ends  of  three  of  the  radial  pieces) ;  two  of  them  pentagonal 
and  tricarinate,  and  one  quadrangular  and  bicarinate,  the 
carina  projecting  considerably  below  the  deeply  sunken 
facet  for  the  attachment  of  the  column,  so  that  when  placed 
erect  on  a  level  surtace  the  body  stands  upon  these  carinas, 
like  a  tripod  upon  its  legs.    Radial  pieces  long  and  narroAV, 
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or  about  three*  times  as  long  as  wide,  and  gradually  taper- 
ing upward;  all  extremely  prominent  alcnig  tlie  middle,  and 
sloping  strongly  inwards  laterally,  very  sharply  earinate 
below  the  ps(;udo-ambnlaeral  areas.  Summit  openings  very 
small  and  elosely  approximated.  Intcrradials  very  small, 
or  only  about  one-tenth  as  long  as  the  radials.  I^seudo- 
ambulacral  areas  rcniarkal)ly  narrow  or  sublincar,  and 
deeply  sunken,  extending  down  rather  more  than  half  the 
entire  length  of  the  body,  or  al)out  two-thirds  the  length 
of  the  radial  pi(»ces;  pore  pieces  minute,  slightly  oblique, 
and  numbering  about  one  hundred  to  e^ieli  sidi^  of  each  area, 
the  two  nnvs  of  each  area  being  sei)aratcd  by  a  d(H»p  mesial 
furrow,  along  which  the  inner  ends  of  the  pore  pieces  are 
minut<?ly  cn^nate;  lanceolate  and  supi)lenientary  pore  pieces 
unknown.  Surface  marked  with  microscopi<».  lines,  as  tine, 
regular  and  crowded  as  if  made  by  an  engrav(?r's  ruling 
machine. 

Hight,  2.25  inches;  breadth,  1.(14  inches;  breadth  of  base, 
1.14  inches;  hight  of  do.,  0.50  in<*li;  depth  of  excavations 
ah>ng  the  sutures  of  basci,  0.20  incrh;  breadth  of  do.,  from 
0.45  to  0.5<>  inch;  length  of  pseudo-ambulacral  areas,  1.45 
inch;  breadth  <rf* do.,  O.OS  iuch. 

This  oxtraordinsu'y  form  diUVr^  so  widdy  Iroin  all  other  known  s|)o<'ii*s, 
as  to  render  a  eoniparisoii  of  its  speeifte-  characters  with  any  of  those 
hitherto  <le8eril)e<l  entirely  iinneeessary.  It  seems  to  be  I'ehited  to  a 
gronp  of  sjjeeies  ehai'acterize<l  by  a  triangular  base,  and  verj*  nari*ow 
l)sendo-and)nlaeral  areas,  for  whi<*h  Dr.  8ni-MAiti)  lias  proiK>sed  tne 
name  IVooHtovrinus,  Still  it  presents  some  rather  stronp:ly  marke<l  dif- 
ferences from  that^  ^I'onp,  the  species  of  which  have  the  body  narrow, 
fusiform,  and  more  or  less  elonpite  ami  tapering  below,  with  the  tri- 
an(>:ular  base  nu»rely  flattened  on  each  of  the  thriM*  sides.  In  our  tyj>e, 
however,  the  lM)dy  is  broa<h»st  below,  while  the  base  is  comparatively 
very  short  an<l  wid(»,  and  has  the  three  spatres  (M)rrespon«lin^  to  the 
tlattened  sides  of  the  typical  spe(*ies  of  IVooiitocnnus  so  very  profoundly 
and  broadly  excavated,  as  to  impart  a  very  remarkable  appearance  to 
the  lower  i)art  of  the  fossil.  Should  it  be  thouj^ht  <lesirable  to  <lesijr- 
iiate  this  type  by  a  distinct  sub«jeneric  name,  it  mijrht  be  called  Trivw- 
lovrlnuH^  in  allusion  to  the  three  deep  excavations  of  the  base. 
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Tlie  specific  name  of  this  form  is  givon  in  honor  of  Mr.  II.  T.  WooD- 
TWA>',  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  whon*  we  are  iudehteil  for  the  use  of  the 
only  si>eeinien  we  have  seen. 

TjiwaUfy  and  position — SaU^n,  Indiana;  T^)wer  CarlH^niferous,  Keokuk 
group  ? 


Genus  GRAXATOCRIXUS. 
GRANATOCRiNrs  (iRANULOST-s,  ^I.  and  AV. 

Pentrnnitfit  (Uratiatttcrimm)  tjranulwntH,  Mkkk  udiI  Wortiikx.    lYocctM.  Acad  Nat.  Sci.,  Pbila.,  16G5, 
p.  165. 

Body  Hiiiall,  subf^lobt^se,  base  deeply  eoiieave,  particu- 
larly in  the  middle,  and  not  visible  in  a  side  view.  Radial 
plates  a  little  longer  than  Avide,  about  two-thirds  as  long  as 
the  entire  body,  and  tapering  from  al)ove  to  the  base,  each 
divided  by  the  narroAv,  i)seudo-anil)ula(*ral  area.s,  doAvn 
almost  to  the  very  base;  lateral  margins  moderately  prom- 
inent. Interradial  pieces  subtrigonal,  or  Avith  a  fourth 
obscure  angle  in  the  middle  below;  longer  than  wide,  and 
each  narroAving  from  below  to  the  summit,  where  they  are 
perforated  by  two  minute^  openings.  ^Vnal  pie(»e  of  the 
same  size  and  form  as  the  interradial,  with  its  ojiening  cir- 
cular, and  comparatively  large,  its  outer  margin  being  pro- 
tected by  a  small,  rather  pointed  node.  Pseudo-ambulacral 
areas  narrow,  or  sublinear,  rather  impressed,  and  each  with 
a  distinct  hmgitudinal,  linear,  mesial  furroAv;  pore  pieces 
from  twenty-tive  to  thirty.  Surtiu'c  marked  by  comi)ara- 
tively  distinct  granules,  most  strongly  delined  on  the  in- 
terradial and  anal  pieces,  Avhere  they  scmietimes  show  a 
tendency  to  arrange  themselves  in  transverse  lines  parallel 
to  the  lower  margin. 

Hight  of  body,  0.22  inch;  breadth  of  do.,  0.23  inch; 
breadth  of  pscudo-ambulacral  areas,  0.05  inch. 

Not  having  at  liand  a  spettinien  or  figure  of  the  tyi)e  of  Tkoost's  (irau- 
atoerinuSj  we  are  not  quite  sure  this  form  belongs  to  that  group,  though 
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we  lirtve  no  doubt  iu  re«|:ar(l  to  the  jmipriety  of  separating  such  8i)ede8 
from  the  typical  tornis  of  Pnttrewites,  Oiir  speeies  has  soniowliat  tlio 
fi<*i)eral  form  and  ai>pearance  of  i^  liWimri  of  Shnuiard  (Missouri  J^*i)., 
pi. />,  tigs,  li^r,  2/>,  26*,  2  J,)  but  dilfers  too  widely  to  render  a  detailed 
comparison  netressary. 

JAfvallty  and  position — Keokuk  division  of  Subearboniferous  series; 
near  Warsaw,  Illinois. 


Genits  PROTASTER,  Forbes. 
Protaster?  gke(jarius,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  u;.  Fig.  5. 
Frotatter  grfgarim,  ]lkfRRK  and  Worthen.    Prwoed.  Acad.  Xat.  St'i..  Pliila.,  lriC9,  p.  169. 

The  disc  of  this  species  is  cirrular  in  outline,  slightly 
convex  above,  and  measures  from  0.20  to  0.30  inch  in  di- 
ameter. Tn  most  ca^^es  it  looks  as  if  merelv  covered  bv  a 
smooth,  membranaceous  integument.  Some  casts  of  its 
external  surface,  however,  seem  to  sliow  tracos  of  flat, 
nearly  smooth,  imbricating  s(*ales  above.  The  five  arms 
are  slender,  flexibh?,  and  rather  long  in  pn^portion  to 
breadth.  In  a  specimen  with  a  disc  measuring  0.25  inch 
in  breadth,  the  diameti^r  of  th(^  arms  near  the  disc  is  only 
0.05  inch.  None  of  thv  specimens  show  the  entire  length 
of  the  arms,  though  some  fragnuMits  of  tlic^m  w(»re  seen 
lying  detached  in  the  matrix,  about  0.55  iiu*h  in  length, 
Avithout  being  c<miplete  at  either  end.  From  the  breadth 
and  gradual  taper  of  tlu\^e,  it  would  seem  probabh^  that 
Avhen  i^ntire  thev  mav  havc^  Imm^u  0.75  to  1  inch  in  len«rth. 
Their  imp^^ssions  in  the  matrix  give  no  iudications  of  a 
longitudinal  furrow  along  tlu^  und(»r  side,  but  show  that 
there  Avere  about  six  ])airs  of  arm  jueces  in  a  length  of  O.IO 
inch.  Theses  pi(*<»(^s  api)ear  to  be  nearly  though  n(»t  exa<*tly 
opi)osite,  and  each  one  provided  below  with  a  compara- 
tively large,  round,  deej)  jjit,  or  pore,  near  th(»  middle  of  its 
anterior  side.  Ah)ng  their  lati»ral  margins  there  app^^ar  to 
be  imi)ressions  in  the  nmtrix  of  very  small  spines  (one  to 
each  arm  piece),  though  if  such,  they  must  have  been  ex- 
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treinely  short.  Impressions  of  the  upper  side  of  tlie  slender 
arms  show  them  to  liave  been  somewliat  rounded  above,  with 
tlie  nearly  square  arm  pieces  slightly  alternating.  Some  of 
the  impressions  seem  to  show  traces  of  central  pores  or  pits, 
one  at  the  middle  of  each  pair  of  pieces,  though  in  others 
no  tra(5es  of  tliese  are  visible. 

We  have  niinieroiiH  specimens  of  this  little  species  before  us,  but  as 
tliey  «re  all  mer<*ly  in  the  condition  of  casts  and  moulds,  in  a  very  fine, 
somewhat  gmnular  matrix,  they  do  not  show  the  details  of  its  strucV""> 
very  clearly.  As  far  as  its  structure  can  be  nuide  out,  however,  it  seems 
to  aj^ree  well  with  the  general  features  of  the  genus  Protanter,  as  illus- 
trated by  Prof.  Hall,  in  the  Twentieth  Kejwrt  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  is.  Y.  on  the  State  Cabinet  of  Xat.  Hist.,  though  not  with 
Mr.  Salter's  figures  of  i*.  MiJtoni.  Jt  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
generically  distinct  from  the  Silurian  typieal  forms  of  Vrotanter^  but  we 
prefer  to  place  it  juovisionally  in  that  genus  for  the  pn\sent.  We  are 
not  aware  that  any  well  defined  sj)ecies  of  the  genus  Protaster^  how- 
ever, have  been  found  in  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Locality  and  potfition — Crawfordsville,  bidiana.  Keokuk  division  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 


Genus  OX YOH ASTER,  M.  and  W. 
Onychaster  Flexilis,  M.  and  W. 

VI  16,  V\g.  3. 
■    Ge<)l.  Surv.  of  Ulinoia.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  526.    Pi-occed.  Acad.  Njit.  Sci..  Phila.,  1869,  p.  83. 

Gesus  rHOLIDOCIDARIS,  M.  and  W. 

Pholidocidari^i,  Mekk  and  WORxnEX.     Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1869,  p.  77. 

Entire  form  unknown.  Interambulacral  plates  rather  thin,  very 
irregular  in  size  and  form,  all  strongfly  imbricating  apparently  from  be- 
low, and  toward  the  lateral  margins  of  the  areas ;  arranged  in  live  or 
more  rows,  only  the  outer  two  of  which  seem  to  be  continued  to  the 
extremities  of  the  areas ;  all  occupied  with  generally  obscure  secondary 
granules,  and  most  of  those  on  the  lower  (f)  side  of  the  body,  also  pro- 
vided with  large  primary  c(»ntral  tubercles  and  spines  ;  ])rimary  tubercles 
sometimes  showing  a  small  pit  in  the  top,  surrounded  by  two  smooth 
rings,  sej>arated  by  an  annular  furrow,  and  all  without  any  ring,  de- 
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pressioii  or  prominence  around  tbo  base;  on  tbe  n])i)er  (?)  side  of  the 
body  only  the  marginal  rows  provided  with  primary  tubercles.  Am- 
bulacral  areas  wide,  and  occupied  by  six  or  more  irregular  rows  of  un- 
e(puil,  irregular  jueces,  some  of  which  are  as  large  as  the  smaller  iuter- 
and)idacral  plates,  and  all  strongly  imbricating  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  interand>ulacral  series :  each  pierced  by  two  jmres,  and  the 
larger  ones  usually  marked  with  one  or  two  additional  pits,  which,  with 
the  pores,  are  surrounded  by  a  large  circular  imj)ression,  while  some  of 
them  sometimes  show  a  tubercle  intermediate  in  size  between  the  \m- 
mary  and  secondary  series.  Apical  disc  unknown,  but  a  single  rather 
large  plate,  believed  to  belong  to  it,  is  seen  to  have  six  or  seven  pores 
circling  around  neai  its  outer  margin,  and  a  small  tubercle  in  the  mid- 
dle. 

This  tyi)e  is  related  to  several  of  the  other  paheozoic  genera,  but  can- 
not be  properly  referred  to  any  of  them.  In  the  great  irregularity  of 
its  interambulacral  plates,  both  in  size  and  form,  as  well  as  in  the  ab- 
sence of  primary  spines,  excepting  on  the  marginal  rows,  (at  least  on 
the  upper  (?)  side  of  the  body),  it  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  PeriHcho- 
damns,  of  McCoy.  It  difl'ers,  however,  <-learly  from  that  group  in  the 
much  greater  breadth  of  it«  ambulacral  areas,  the  greater  number  of 
ranges  of  ambulacral  pieces,  and  their  greater  irregularity,  as  well  as 
iu  the  much  larger  sizes  of  some  of  th<»m,  and  their  peculiar  circular 
im])ression  around  the  two  i)or(»s.  If  PerischodomuH  has  its  i)lates  not 
imbricating,  that  would  also  l)e  another  important  ditterence ;  but  al- 
though that  character  is  not  mentioned  in  the  descri])tion,  we  sus])ect 
it  may  really  exist,  because  we  find  it  to  occur  in  all  the  analogous  types 
in  this  country. 

Fr.nu  Lepidechinvs  it  is  also  readily  distinguished  by  the  much  greater 
breadth  of  its  ambulacral  areas,  and  its  njore  numerous  rows  of  ambula- 
cral i)ieces  and  pores,  as  well  as  by  the  larger  size  and  the  other  ]>ecu- 
liarities  of  these  species. 

In  the  breadth  of  its  ambulacral  areas,  and  the  number  of  rows  of 
pieces  occupying  the  same,  it  is  mon^  nearly  related  to  our  Lepidenthes^ 
but  it  dirters  in  the  great  irregularity  of  these  pieces,  both  in  size  ai.d 
form,  as  well  as  in  the  curious  circular  impressions  of  the  same ;  also  in 
the  possession  of  large  primary  tubercles  and  si)ines  on  some  of  the  in- 
terambulacral ])ieces. 

It  is  ])robably  more  nearly  related  to  the  form  referred  in  this  pai)er, 
doubtfully,  to  Eovidaris^  but  it  ditfers  materially  in  the  much  greatcT 
breadth  of  its  ambulacral  areas,  more  numerous  ranges  of  ambulacral 
l)lat<*s,  and  th(.»  larger  sizes,  and  other  peculiarities  of  these  species,  as 
w(»ll  as  in  not  having  primary  spines  and  tubercles  on  all  of  its  inter- 
ambulacral ]dates. 
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Pholidocidaris  irregularis,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  15.  Fig.  9. 
PholidocidarU  irregularU,  Meek  and  Wouthen.    Proceed.  Arad.  Xat.  Soi.,  Phila.,  1869.  p.  78. 

The  specimens  of  this  fossil  that  we  have  hud  an  opportunity  to  study 
are  too  much  crushed  and  broken  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  its  genei'al 
form,  or  to  admit  of  being  systematically  described.  It  se^ms  to  have 
attained  a  rather  large  size,  however,  and  if  of  a  depressed  subglobose 
form,  may  even  have  measured  as  much  as  three  and  a-half  to  four 
inches  in  it«  transverse  diameter.  Some  specimens  show  from  five  to 
six  ranges  of  interanibulacral  plates  lying  together,  so  as  to  indiciito 
that  there  were  at  least  that  many  ranges  between  and)ulaei*a  at  that 
point.  These  six  ranges,  as  they  lie  flattened  by  pressure,  measure 
about  two  inches  across. 

All  of  these  interambulacral  plates  are  thin  and  sharp  at  the  edges, 
and  of  only  moderate  thi(!kness  in  the  central  n»gion,  while  they  i)resent 
such  a  variety  of  forms  that  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  give  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  their  outlines,  without  describing  each  individual  plate. 
They  are  generally  a  little  longer  than  wide,  however,  and  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  body  below  the  middle,  most  of  them  have 
the  primary  tubercles  more  or  less  distinctly  developed,  though  on  some 
they  are  obsolete,  or  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  obscure  second- 
ary ones. 

On  what  appears  to  be  the  upper  side  of  the  body,  no  traces  of  any 
but  the  small  secondary  tubercles  covering  the  surface  of  all  of  these 
plates  are  visible,  excepting,  as  already  stated,  on  those  of  the  marginal 
rows.  These  marginal  plates  on  this  side  are  generally  each  as  large 
as  three  or  four  of  those  adjoining  them,  and  in  some  instances  measure 
1  inch  in  length,  and  about  0.60  inch  in  breadth,  being  of  an  elliptic 
form.  The  primary  tubercle  of  each  is  placed  about  midway  of  the 
length,  and  between  the  middle  and  the  ambulacial  side.  In  many 
instances  these  tubercles  are  rounded  of!*,  as  if  the  si)ines  had  been 
diopped  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  the  tubercles  partly  absorbed 
away. 

The  ambulaeral  plates  are  apparently  even  more  irregular  in  size  and 
form  than  those  of  the  interambulacral  series.  In  one  crushed  speci- 
men, showing  a  part  of  the  fossil  composing  apparently  the  under  side, 
extending  an  inch  or  more  away  from  the  supposed  oral  opening,  i)or- 
tions  of  three  of  the  ambulaeral  and  two  of  the  interambulacral  series 
of  plates  are  seen,  ai)parently  nearly  in  their  relative  positions,  except- 
ing that  they  are  all  spread  almost  on  a  plane,  and  more  or  less  dis- 
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l)lac(Ml  and  broken  by  a(*cid(Mitiil  i>ressnre.  Here,  near  the  ends  of  tlie 
areas,  tlierc^  ai-e  ap[)arently  only  two  rows  of  interaiubulacral  plates  in 
each  series,  the  two  ranges  measuring  together  only  about  0.40  inch  in 
breadth  ;  soon,  howe^'er,  they  pass  into  tliree  or  four  ranges.  Tlie  am- 
])Uia(;ral  areas,  at  about  one  inch  from  the  apj)arent  position  of  the  oral 
orifice,  measure  nearly  an  inch  in  breadth,  find,  a«  near  as  can  be  counted, 
there  appear  to  be  there  six  or  more  ranges  of  ambulacral  plates. 
These  plates  api)ear  to  in(?rease  in  size  and  decrease  in  number  toward 
the  end  of  the  areas,  so  that  some  of  them  are  there  nearly  as  large  as 
the  adjacent  interambulacral  plates.  They  are  generally  wider  than 
long,  and  as  they  lie  together  present  more  or  le.ss  rhombic  faces,  ar- 
ranged somewhat  like  the  scars  on  the  surface  of  some  species  of  Lepi- 
doilendron.  This  similarity  is  also  increased  by  the  pores,  and  some 
little  i)its  in  the  central  region,  surrounded  by  the  circular  depression. 
Some  of  the  larger  of  these  plates  have  the  i)ores  near  one  end,  and  a 
tubercle  occupying  the  middle,  nearh'  as  large  as  the  j)rimary  tubercles 
on  the  adjacent  interradials.  Tliese  i)robably  belong  to  the  middle 
ranges. 

The  larger  primary  si)ines  attained  a  length  of  about  one  inch,  and  a 
thickness  of  0.10  inch  at  the  head,  which  is  a  little  swollen  ;  above  this 
they  taper  rather  gradually,  are  roun<led,  nearly  straight,  and  marked 
by  minute,  crowded,  longitudinal  stria\  Among  the  ambulacral  i)lat<js 
there  ai'e  also  se<in  lying  s(!attered  about  a  number  of  other  spines,  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  the  size  of  those  described,  and  of  very  nearly 
the  same  form.  The^e  seem  tobeh)iig  to  the  ambulacral  plat<?s,  on  most 
of  which  we  see  a  tubercle  larger  than  the  secondary  tubercles  of  the 
interambulacral  plates.  Many  much  smaller  spines  than  the  latter  are 
likewisi*.  seen,  that  i)robably  belong  to  the  se<Mmdary,  or  perhaps,  more 
properly,  t4irtiary  series. 

Locality  and  potfltion — Ilamilton,  and  near  Xauvoo,  Illinois  j  in  the 
Keokuk  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 


GE>rs  AOELACRIXITES,  Vaimxeiii. 
Agelacrinites  (Lepidodisols)  squamosus,  ]\L  and  W. 

PI.  16.  Fie  1. 

Agflacrinites  (LtpidoducuH)  aqminvuniH,  Mekk  and  WoRTiiKN.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat,  Sci.,  Philo.,  18C8, 
J).  357. 

I)ki^re8Si:i)  (lis(»()i(la],  outline  circular,  or  somowliat  oval. 
Itays  .slender,   long,  and  strongly  eurv(Hl  a^  they  radiate 
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from  the  middle  toward  the  peripliery,  around  wliich  they 
are  each  extended  for  some  little  distance;  all  sinistral,  ex- 
cepting the  right  posterior  one,  which  curves  to  the  left, 
with  its  outer  half  extending  around  within  that  of  the 
next  one  on  the  left,  near  which  it  terminates  at  the  so- 
called  ovarian  protuberance;  each  composed  of  two  zigzag 
rows  of  very  small  pieces,  with  some  irregular  ones  appa- 
rently not  belonging  properly  to  either  row.  Disc  com- 
posed of  large,  thin,  irregular,  strongly  sijuamose  or  im- 
bricating plates,  the  imbrication  being  inw^ard  from  the 
periphery,  that  is,  the  inner  edge  of  each  plate  laps  upon 
the  outer  edge  of  the  next  w^ithin.  Ovarian?  pyramid 
situated  near  the  left  outer  margin  of  the  posterior  inter- 
brachial  space,  and  closed  by  ten  pieces,  apparently  imbri- 
cating laterally,  and  forming  a  depressed  cone,  around  the 
base  of  which  there  are  numerous  small,  short,  but  c(mi- 
paratively  wide  imbricating  disc  plates.  Surface  minutely 
granular. 

Greater  diameter  of  an  apparently  distorted  specimen, 
1.70  inches. 

The  only  si)edinen  of  tliis  si>ocies  we  have  seen  is  somewhat  crushed 
and  distorted,  so  tliat  it  is  rather  diflienlt  to  make  out  the  exact  details 
of  the  structure  of  the  rays,  thou<;;h  they  are  apparently  not  provided 
with  open  ambulaeral  furrows,  the  rows  of  minute  plates  on  each  side, 
apparently  closing  up  and  interlocking.  Thei'e  appear,  however,  to  be 
pores  aiTanged  along  them  in  a  zigzag  row  between  the  pieces.  The 
body  plates  around  the  margin  are  much  wider  than  high,  and  strongly 
imbricating  upward.     No  central  opening  is  visible. 

On  comparing  this  species  with  A,  KnskaHliensis,  Ilall,  (the  only 
other  known  Carboniferous  species,)  the  type  of  which  is  now  before  us, 
we  find  that  our  species  difters  in  the  important  character  of  having  its 
disc  plates  all  very  distinctly  imbricating,  while  those  of  Prof.  Hall's 
species  show  no  tendency  to  imbricate,  the  whole  surface  of  each  being 
clearly  exposed,  their  straight  edges  being  merely  joined  together  like 
those  of  a  true  crinoid.  From  Prof.  Hali/s  description,  it  might  also 
be  supposed  that  this  species  differs  in  the  number  of  it^  rays,  as  he 
described  it  as  having  six  rays.  A  careful  examination,  however,  of 
the  typical  specimen  has  clearly  satisfied  us  that  this  is  certainly  not 
the  c;^^^*?  ''^^  it  has  only  i\ve,  th(»  usual  number,  as  represented  in  the 
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figure.  It  is  the  iiuMirvcMl  extromity  of  the  dextral  ri^ht  post-c»rior  ray 
that  has  been  mistaken  ft)r  a  sixth  ray.  Tlie  si)e<*imen  is  somewhat 
enisIuHl  and  <listorte<l,  but  by  carefully  eleanin^*  it  and  removing;''  some 
adliering  portions  of  the  matrix,  this  ray  can  be  traced  straiglit  out  to 
the  periphery,  wliere  it  curves  abru[)tly  around  and  extends  inward  to 
near  themichlle  of  the  posterior  interbrachial  space,  where  it  terminates 
at  a  i)oint  near  winch  was  doubtless  situat<^d  the  so-called  ovarian 
pyramid,  thou;^h  the  s]>ecimen  is  too  much  (crushed  tliere  to  show  the 
latter. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  sp(H*ies,  although  agreeing  with  most  of 
these  that  have  been  referredto  Af/i'larnnites,*  in  the  imbri(!ating  char- 
acter of  its  disc  jdates,  as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  the  curvature  of 
its  rays,  still  <litfers  from  A,  UamlltoncmiH^  of  Vanuxem,  thetyi)e  of  the 
genus  in  both  of  these  characters.  Vanuxkm  gives  no  description,  but, 
judging  from  his  ligure,  (Geol.  Report,  Third  District,  N.  Y.,  p.  *S()0,)  (me 
would  naturally  su[)pose  the  disc  i)lates  of  his  si)ecies  to  have*  the  usual 
imbricating  arrangement.  I'rof.  Hall,  however,  has  recently  described 
it  in  detail,  (Twentieth  Re[)ort  l?egents  Univ.,  N.  V.,  on  State  Tab.  Nat. 
Hist.,  p.  209,  ISOS,)  aiul  distinctly  states  that  its  int<'rbrachial  or  disc 
l)lates  are  not  imbricating,  as  in  other  species.  He  also  mentions  the 
fact  that  this  typical  species  ditfcrs  from  others  in  having  its  anterior 
and  right  anterior  and  i)osteri<)r  lat<Tal  rays  sinistral,  and  its  left  ante- 
rior an<l  ])osterior-latei'al  rays  curved  to  the  h4't,  as  shown  in  Vanuxem's 
figure.  It  therefore  certainly  seiMus  to  us  doubtful  wlu^ther  species  dif- 
fering in  two  such  important  chaiact<'rsas  these  are  strictly  congen<*ric. 
If  they  aie  not,  then  a  new  gxMieric  nanu»  shouhl  be  applied  to  our  s])e- 
<*ies,  and  the  others  agreeing  with  it  in  these  charactters,  in  which  case 
we  wonhl  propose  to  designat(»  this  group  of  sp(»cies  under  the  name 
JjCpiflodisru^  (/'^-iV,  a  scale,  and  orVrxo^,  a  (juoit.)  At  h»astwe  should  think 
they  ought  to  be  sejKirated  suDgcnerically. 

Locality  and  poHition — Urawfordsville,  Indiana.  K(*okidv  beds  of 
Lower  Carboniferous. 


♦  \\\  Hoim*  ovt»iHi;;lit.  Prof,  I*u  TKi  tit:urt's.  <m  pi.  xiix.  lii;.  *-i5.  ol'  \\\a  v:iliialiln  Trait  <1»>  Palii'oiit..  u 
truo  AijeliicriuHt'it,  ami  prohahly  orujif  thr  (Miiriiinati  Mpi-rii'H.  uiidrr  tlu*  iiaiin'  Ilnnu'igtitt'n  jKtrii«iti«*a. 
Jlftll.  a  vrrv  dilVi-rcnt  loMhil  from  the  Niagara  moup.  II«'  also  allinlcM  to  VaiiMxeiiiM  AiifUh'riiiitt'g 
JfnmHtoneii»i>t  in  tlio  t«'xt  an  a  Silunau  MjnTir'rt.  but  it  \x  a  Uamilton  «:ionji  (Ih^vonian)  fossil.  Digar- 
(liu  and  llup«'  (Hist.  Nat.  Mchinoil..  pi.  .'».  Ii;r.  p").  c'op\  l*i(  iKiV  tii:nio  unilcr  tlui  namr  A'vhtcrinHi'ii  jnna 
fsitira.  AH  an  illustration  of  AiteltU'ritnft'n,  saying  Ifruiii'i/xtiteji  on^hl  not  to  Imi  si-paiattMl  fiom  Atjt'lucri- 
niti'^f.  Tlif  n«al  Ilfmici/stitis  paraj<itir<i.  lio\v»-vi-r.  altlioM>;li  rdatnl  to  Aijflai'rinUttc.  dillfi-n  in  nt*v«*nil 
important  rharattors. 
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MOLLUSCA. 

GASTEROPODA. 

Genus  PLATYCERAS,  Conrad. 
Platyceras  uncum,  M.  and  W. 

PL  17,  Fig.  1. 
Platyceras  unnim,  Merk  and  Woktiien,  1^66.    I*roce«<l.  Acad.  Xat  Sci.,  Pliila.,  p.  2€4. 

Shell  under  medium  size,  in  adult  examples  elongate- 
conical  and  oblique;  body  portion  nearly  straight,  especially 
on  the  posterior  side;  apex  attenuate,  pointed,  laterally 
compressed  and  curved  backwards  (without  any  lateral 
obliquity)  so  as  to  form  a  free  hook  of  about  half  a  turn. 
Ai)erture  generally  a  little  wider  transversely  than  the  ante- 
ro-posterior  diameter,  and  usually  showing  a  faintly  suban- 
gular  outline,  produced  by  the  prominence  of  the  front  and 
the  flattening  of  the  posterior  side  of  the  body.  Lip  irregu- 
larly undulated,  prominent  on  ea(*h  side,  broadly  sinuous 
behind,  and  provided  with  a  very  deep,  narrow  sinus. 
Surfiice  with  the  usual  undulating  lines  of  growth,  crossed 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  body  by  small,  rather  obscure,  lon- 
gitudinal jdications,  and  in  front  by  a  larger  but  naiTOw, 
prominent  ridge,  upon  which  the  lines  of  growth  make  a 
strong  curve,  indicating  the  presence  of  thii  anterior  sinus 
during  most  of  the  growth  of  the  shell. 

Length,  1  inch ;  breadth  (transverse  diameter  of  the  ap- 
erture,) 0.70  inch;  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  aperture, 
0.55  inch. 

This  species  is  intermediate  in  size,  as  well  as  in  Konie  other  respects, 
between  Flatyverm  acutiroHtrh  (^=Caj)ulus  acutirostriSy  Hall,  and  P.o'qHi' 
lateroy  Hall.)  In  .size  and  general  api)ea ranee,  it  agrees  most  nearly 
with  the  former,  thongh  it  is  larger  and  (litters  in  having  its  ajx'x 
merely  hooked  histead  of  snbspiral,  as  well  as  in  its  prominent  anterior 
ridge  and  deeper  and  naiTower  anterior  sinus.     From  1\  aqniMera, 
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it  is  distinf^iiisliod  by  its  sinaller  size,  narrower  and  strai<rhter  form 
(l)artienlarl\  at  maturity),  less  inciirv(Ml  Ix^ak,  prominent  anterior  rid<je, 
deei>er  anterior  sinus,  and  ]U'o])ortionaily  less  expanded  apertui-e.  II 
also  wants  the  anterior  lateral  sinus(»s  of  the  lip  seen  in  that  spe<'io«.' 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  sinuosities  of  the  lip  in  .shells  of  thi8  f;:ejmH, 
although,  as  elsewhere  sn«rK*'^ted,  to  a  eonsiderahle  extent  nnxlified  by 
the  inequalities  of  the  surfaees  to  whieh  the  animal  had  attached  itself, 
still  generally  show  some  Undetmi  to  n^gularity  in  difterent  individuals 
of  the  same  species,  especially  in  those  usually  with  one  or  more  deep 
siiuises. 

LovaJity  and  jwsifion, — Keokuk  limestone  of  the  Ix)wer  Carboniferous 
series,  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois. 


Platvckjias  iNFUXDinuLUM,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  17.  Ylii.  3. 

Flatyccratt  aubtectum,  II\r.T.,  Ih60.    Su]»i».  l(»wa  lUporl.  p    1,  ^uot  J*.  >fuh rectum,  Hall.  1K'>9.)     Twelfth 
Aiju.  K«"i».  llt*jZfiit«'  I'niv..  N.  V..  on  Stiitt-  (.'ab..  N.  U..  p.  Is'. 

riatifreroii  (Orthnujrhia)  in/undibulmn,  Mki;k  and  Wc>uiiiE.N.  ISiki.    Proconl.  Acad.  N'at.  Sci.,  Phil*., 
p.  2tkl. 

Shell  straij»lit,  more  or  loss  eloiipite-conical,  very 
sliirlitly  obliijue,  soiiunvhat  attenuate  lu^ar  the  straiirht, 
siib-eeiitral  apex,  tlieiu*e  exi)aii<liii<j:  at  lirst  rather  frradu- 
allv  and  tlieii  more  raj)i(lly  to  the*  rej^ularly  sub  eireular, 
sub-tjuadrate,  or  more  or  less  oval  aperture;  lij)  rather  thin 
and  irr(\<::nlarly  undulated,  as  if  to  correspond  to  an  uneven 
surface  of  attaehment.  Surface  with  more  or  less  distinct, 
undulatinii*,  concentric  stria',  and  near  the  lip  stronger  marks 
or  lamina*  of  p'owtli;  also  j^enerally  provided  Avith  a  few 
larjre,  obscur(%  irre«»ular,  undt^fined  lonj^itudinal  folds. 

jA^n^th,  1.40  inch;  breadth,  about  l.»iO  inch. 

As  remarked  by  Prof  Hall,  this  spiM-ies  varies  considerably  in  th(^ 
d<*^rec»  of  expansiou,  some  spccinuMis  bciu;::  much  luore  attenuated 
than  others.  It  is  possible  that  in  very  youn^'  individuals,  the  minute 
immediate  aprx  may  have  been  curved  or  sub-spiral,  but  in  all  thos(* 
^ve  have  secu  it  is  straijrht.  and  sometimes  a  little  c(»n»pressed,  and  <»uly 
rcmov<Ml  from  the  central  jxisitinu  by  the  slight  ;;(Mi«'i;d  obliquity  of  the 
whole  shell,  without  any  curve.  In  some  of  its  tbiiiis  it  i'e>;embles 
I\  (jHiiirj/riisfs,  of  Mc( 'hesucv,  from  the  l>urliu;^ton  <livision  of  the 
Lower  ('arb(»niferous,  thou<;h  it  ditfers,  even  when,  as  is  sometimes  the 
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case,  it  is  nearly  as  stroiifjly  i)licate(l  as  that  shell  in  its  more  regular, 
less  attenuate  form  and  rougher  surface,  as  well  as  in  not  having  its 
folds  or  plications  forming  five  regular,  broad  ridges  more  or  less  flat- 
tened and  concave  along  their  middle. 

From  F.JjssurelldjH'dWj  this  sj)ecies  difters  in  being  less  depressed, 
or  more  attenuate,  i>articularly  near  the  apex,  which  is  never  oblique, 
as  in  that  species. 

Prof.  Hall  had  described  this  species  in  1800,  but  as  he,  by  an  over- 
sight, gave  it  the  same  sx)ecific  name  (snhrectHm)  he  had  previously 
applied  to  another  si)ecies  from  the  Upper  llelderberg  rocks  of  New 
York,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  that  our  Illi- 
nois shell  should  receive  another  name,  and  hence  w(»  i)roposed  to  call 
it  P.  InfundihuUnn. 

From  the  same  locality  and  i)osition  v\ith  the  above,  we  have  a  single 
specimen,  difltering  from  the  others  in  biding  greatly  more  slender  and 
elongated.  It  is  perfectly  straiglit,  somewhat  compressed  laterally,  and 
about  twice  as  long  as  wide*,  b<»ing  very  attenuate  above  the  middle, 
and  but  moderately  expanded  below.  It  is  an  internal  cast,  showing 
no  surface  markings,  but  preserving  the  transversely  elongate-oval 
muscular  sctir  on  each  side,  apparently  cxninected  by  a  slender  band 
passing  around  behind.  Without  more  specimens,  it  is  not  i)ossible  to 
determine  beyond  doubt  whether  this  is  a  distinct  species,  or  oidy  an 
elongate  varity  of  the  P.  infundihulum.  Should  it  prove  to  be  distinct, 
we  have  pro]>osed,  in  the  paper  cited  at  the  head  of  this  description,  to 
call  it  P.  (Orthonychia)  crtinvtor^  from  its  resemblance  in  form  to  a 
candle  extinguisher.    It  is  represented  by  figures  3,  ^,  e^  of  plate  17. 

lA)caUty  and  poHxtion. — Keokuk  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
series,  at  Warsaw,  Illinois. 


Platyceras  equilatera,   Hall. 

PI.  17.  Fig.  2. 
riatyc^ran  rqttilatt'ra.  I[ai.i.,  lk*60.    Supplementary  8heft  to  Vol.  I,   Part  II.  Iowa  Keport,   p.  1. 

Shell  attaining  a  medium  size,  composed  of  about  one 
to  one  and  a  half  turns;  appex  small,  laterally  compressed, 
and  closely  incurved,  nearly  on  the  same  plane  as  the  gen- 
eral curve  of  the  body  of  the  shell,  or  but  very  slightly  ob- 
lique; body  portion  merely  an^hed,  and  rapidly  and  nearly 
equally  expanding  to  the  aperture,  which  has  an  irregular, 
sub-cir(*ular,  or  broad  sub-oval,  outline;  lip  rather  sharp,  and 
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more  or  less  sinuous,  sonietiiues  distinctly  so.  Surface  with 
undulatiu^  lines,  and  near  the  niarj^ins  of  the  lij),  stronger 
suh-inihricatinjj:  marks  of  irrowth ;  the  undulations  in  the 
markinjis  corresponding]^  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  lij),  which 
som(»times  produce  trac'cs  of  ohscure  longitudinal  fohls  near 
the  aperture. 

(irreatest  length  of  a  mature  specimen,  measuring  from 
the  anterior  margins  of  the  lip  to  the  most  promininit  part 
of  tlu»  arch  of  the  spire,  1;()2  in(!hes;  hreadth  of  the  aper- 
ture, 1.15  inches. 

liike  many  other  species  of  this  ^^einis,  this  shell  Tiiried  eonsi<h*rnl>ly 
at  (lirterifiit  stages  of  growth,  the  youii^  shells  bein^  nearly  smooth, 
Avliile  in  adults  the  iin(lulatin<ij  marks  of  j;To\vtli  are  strongly  delined 
near  the  li]),  which  often  becomes  strongly  sinuous,  ])artieularly  on  the 
anterior  lateral  margins.  In  one  specimen  (tig. 2  r,  pi.  17.)  there  are  two 
deep  anterior  sinuses,  with  a  i)i'ominent  linguiform  extension  between. 
This  individual  has  much  the  ajipeaianee  of  P  trilohum  ( =  Z'//(v>/>.y/A?  //•/- 
lohus^  IMiillips,)  to  which  the  species  is  evidently  closely  allied. 

Lovnliiy  and  jpositivn — Keokuk  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
series;  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  Warvsaw,  Illinois. 


I\\TYCEKAS    FIS8UKELI.A,    Hall. 

PI.  17.  rii;.  4. 

Phififrrras  Jiasunlhi,  Hall,  IHOIK     Slu^'ts  t-ntitUd  ••Siipi)leiiiont  (ihoI.  Kcport   Iowa.  Vul.  I.  Part  II, 
J).  2.  Ir*:.!).' 

SliKLl.  rather  thick,  ohli<piely  dej)r(\ssed  conical,  (^xpand- 
iug  very  ra])idly  from  the  a])(^\  to  the  base;  posterior  side 
short,  the  descc^nt  fnmi  th(^  apex  being  steep,  or  sonn^times 
nearly  vertical,  and  concave  in  outline;  lateral  slopes 
straightiT;  anterior  sloj)e  h>ngest,  and  gc^nerally  conv(*x  in 
outline;  apex  arching  backwards  a  little,  but  sliowing  no 
tend(»ncv  to  a  sj)iral  curve,  somewhat  obtusely  pointed,  and 
]daced  between  the  middle  and  the  posterior  side,  or  some- 
times nearly  over  tlu^  latter;  aperture  very  large,  sub-cir(*u- 
lar  or  a  little  oval,  thc^  leugth  being  generally  sonn^what 
greai(M- than  tlie  breadtli;  lip  lu^vehHl  and  a  little  uneven 
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but  without  distiuct,  rcj^iilar  sinuosities,  excepting  some- 
times obscure  ones  Jiround  the  front.  Surface  more  or  less 
roughened  by  undulating  strije,  and  strongly  defined  ridges 
of  growth,  Avith  sometimes  obscure  traces  of  a  few  radia- 
ting costa?  near  the  anterior  margin.* 

Hight  to  summit  of  apex,  0.90  inch ;  antero-posterior 
diameter,  l.()3  inches;  transverse  do.,  1.50  inches;  (these 
latter  being  also  the  dimensions  of  the  aperture.) 

■ 

AVe  have  intentionally  omitted  to  mention,  in  the  desoription,  the 
opening  near  the  apex  of  this  shell,  mentioned  by  Prof.  Hall,  beeause, 
with  the  orij^inal  typical  specimen  now  before  us,  we  feel  (piite  conft- 
dent  that  the  opening  described  by  Prof.  Uall  is  an  aoeideutal  break 
in  the  shell,  and  not  a  natural  i)erforation. 

Tlie  reasons  lor  this  conclusion  are:  lirst,  the  appearance  of  the  open- 
ing itself;  second,  the  fact  that  it  does  not  exist  in  other  specimens 
agreeing  in  their  specific?  characters,  from  the  same  locality*  and  position; 
and  third,  the  fact  that  it  is  against  all  analogy  for  a  shell  of  this  genus 
or  family  to  have  a  natural  perforation  at  the  apex,  such  as  w©  see  in 
the  FiHHureUidie. 

TjycaUty  and  position — Warsaw,  and  Xauvoo,  Illinois;  from  the  Keo- 
kuk division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 


PTEROPODA. 

Gexus  COXULARIA. 

CONULAKIA  SUBCARBONARIA,   M.   and  W. 

PI.  19.  Fig.  4. 

Conularia  earbonaria.  Merk  and  Wortiies,  1665.     Procoert.  Ac^d.  Xat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  p.  953. 
Conip.  C.  Vemruilii,  Eiumout*,  18 — .    Mauiial  Geol.,  Sec.  Ed.,  p.  159,  fig.  7. 

Shell  attaining  a  large  size,  very  thin,  more  or  less 
distinctly  and  nearly  equally  four-sided,  the  sides  and  an- 
gles being  somewhat  rounded,  and  converging  towards  the 
smaller  extremity,  at  an  angle  of  about  18  ^  ;  section  quad- 
rangular mesial  furrow  of  each  side  very  obscure,  those  at 

•  S«ni«  of  tlio  HpcciineDN  bhow  wuiie  indlmtioii.^  of  vi-ry  fine,  crowded,  radiating  Htriir,  but  thcM 
appear  rather  on  if  caunod  by  the  prcBSure  and  dlli>piiig  of  t)ie  matrix. 
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tlic  anf»les  distinct;  a])ertur(^  sulxinadran^ular,  or  subrliom- 
l)ic  [inJ  contracted ;  lip  v(^rv  profoundly  notched  or  divided 
at  each  corner,  so  as  to  form  four  trianj^ular  tla])s  or  ap- 
pendages, with  infk^cted  hiteral  nuirgins.  Surfa(*e  orna- 
inentcMl  with  numerous  lin(%  crowdcnl,  transverse  costa*, 
or  stride,  which  arch  slightly  towards  the  a])erture  in 
crossing  each  side,  without  any  interrnption  or  backward 
curve  at  the  obscure  mcssial  sulcus ;  costa*  regularly  cre- 
nate,  and  se])arated  by  slightly  wider  dei)ressions  nc^ar  the 
middle  of  the  shell,  but  much  more  crowded  towards  the 
ai)erture ;  dej)ressions  bi^tween  the  c<>sta%  with  very  ob- 
scure, minute  transverse  furrows,  coiiuident  with  the  cren- 
nlations  of  the  costa\ 

Length  about  1.25  inches:  greatest  breadth,  measuring 
diagcmally  across  between  oi)posit(^  angles  of  an  obliquely 
<*ompress(Hl  s])ecinien,  l.d'i  incbes;  gn^atest  breadth  of  one 
side,  1.2.*i  inches.  XumlxM'  of  costa'  in  the  space  of  0.20 
inch,  near  the  middle  of  the  sh(»ll,*10;  do.,  ni^ar  the  aj)er- 
ture,  20  iiu*h.  Xumber  of  cnMiulations  in  the  same  sj)a(e 
on  each  of  the  costiv,  20. 

Jn  ^^cjicral  ap])oaraiic(»  the  si)eci('s  of  this  ^rnns  ofton  ])rosoiit  coni- 
parativ<'ly  littU*  dilference,  and  not  HntViMpu'ntly  tlu^y  so  (•h)s«*ly  n'snn- 
blo  v'dvU  oth<*r  in  their  ornamentation  as  to  riMiniro  acaret'iil  comparison 
to  distin^nish  them.  Probably  the  most  marked  iKH'ubarity  of  this 
speei4\s  is  tlie  ])rosence  of  a  <hM»p,  sharply  di^tined  notch  at  eaeli  corner 
of  the  a])ertnre  in  the  lip,  extending  down  neaily  an  inch  from  the  mar- 
i^ins  of  the  apertnie,  and  wid<*nin;i*  n])\vards,  so  as  to  <livide  the  lip  into 
fonr  snbtrian;inlai'  Haps,  \vhi<*h  bend  a  little  inwards,  so  as  to  contract 
the  apertnre  and  canse  the  wi<lest  part  of  the  shell  to  be  an  inch  or 
inor<'  Ih'Iow  its  ni»i)er  exti'cmity.  Onr  spe<-imen  is  not  in  a  <*onditi(m  to 
show  whether  tlh'se  tlaps  are  pointed  or  trnncated  at  the  extremity. 

This  sp<'cies  will  be  readily  distin^^nished  from  onr  (\  mtflfirosfafa,  by 
its  coarser  and  more  wid<»ly  s(*parated,  as  well  as  mortM'oarsely  <*r<'nate 
stria',  even  where  the  deep  notches  of  its  lip  cannot  be  s<*en. 

It  is  possible  this  may  be  the  form  ti«4:nre<l  by  Di*.  Kmmons  in  his 
^laiuial  of  (leolo^iy,  under  the  name  (\  Wrnniilli :  bnt  as  h(»  <;ave  no 
des<'ription,  and  bnt  a  ron*;!!  wood  (Mit  <>f  the  species  so  name<l  by  him, 
Ave  have  no  means  of  knowinj^  its  characters.     His  fi^nres,  Ijowever, 
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would  seem  to  represent  a  more  slender,  or  less  rapidly  expanding  form, 
with  less  arching  transverse  striie. 

lAfcaJity  and  pimtion — Keokuk  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
series,  Ilamiltou,  Illinois. 

CEPHALOPODA. 

Gexus  XAUTILUS,  Linn. 
Nautilus  (Discites)  disciformis,  M.  and  W. 

PL  It?,  Fifi.  1. 
KautQuM  (Di^citet)  duciformi*,  Meek  adU  AVriUTiiEN.  l7G5.      Pnire«Hl.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci..  PkiU..  p.  261. 

Shell  attaining  a  rather  large  size,  discoid,  much  com- 
pressed; umbilicus  shallow,  a  little  Avider  than  the  dorso- 
ventral  diameter  of  the  outer  volution,  and  shovring  all 
the  inner  turns.  Whorls  about  three  and  a-half,  nearly 
contiguous,  or  very  slightly  embracing,  nearly  flat  on  each 
side,  the  greatest  convexity  being  about  half-Avay  between 
the  middle  and  the  inner  side,  from  which  point  the  sides 
round  into  the  umbilicus,  and  converge  to  the  perii)hery, 
which  is  truncated,  nan'ow  and  concave.  Septa  closely  ar- 
ranged, crossing  the  sides  of  the  whorls  with  a  broad,  grace- 
ful, backward  curve,  more  abruptly  flexed  in  the  same  di- 
rection on  the  truncated  periphery,  so  as  to  form  tliere  a 
kind  of  subtrigonal  lobe  about  as  deep  as  wide ;  they  are 
also  sometimes  a  little  curved  backwards  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  whorls.  Last  or  body  chamber  long,  or  forming 
about  luilf  the  outer  volution;  others  shallow,  or  usually 
about  equaling  one-fifth  tlie  dorso-veutral  diameter  of  the 
volutions  at  the  point  of  measurement.  Sipliuncle  smsiU, 
suboval,  located  about  its  own  diameter  outside  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  whorls.  Aperture  and  section  strongly  com- 
pressed, subovate,  the  inner  side  Ixdng  rounded,  and  the 
outer  side,  whicli  is  much  narrower,  truncated,  somewhat 
emarginate,  and  biangular.     Surfa(*e  unknown. 

Greatest  diameier  across  the  disc,  8.50  inches  to  9  inclies; 
dorso-ventral  of  the  outer  volution,  near  3  inches ;  greatest 
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convexity  of  whorls,  about  1.50  inches;  brcadtli  of  trun- 
(*ated  periphery,  OMS  inch. 

in  size,  Ibnii,  i)ro]K)rtions,  breadtli  of  mnbiliciis,  otc,  as  wt^ll  as  in 
the  arran^^wneiit  and  curvature  of  its  septa,  this  speuies  seems  to  a^jree 
almost  exactly  with  X  discus,  of  Sowerby.  If  that  s])eeies  has  been 
correctly  ti<j^unMl  and  described,  however,  our  shell  presents  the  import- 
ant (litTerence  of  having  its  si ph uncle  located  a  little  outside  of  the 
middle,  instead  of  near  the  inner  margin  of  the  whorls. 

Jjocality  and  j)OMition — Niotii,  Hancock  county,  niiiiois.  Keokuk  di- 
vision of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 


Nautilus  (TeiMNcx^hetlus)  Xiotexsis,  M.  and  W. 

n.  ID,  Fig.  3. 
Nautilus  (Temiu>cheilus)  XinteiifiU,  Mf.p.r  muI  WoiniiEN,  1H65.    Proceed.  Acad.  Xat  Sci.,  PhiU.,  p.  260. 

Shell  attaining  a  large  size,  globose-subdiscoidal ;  uni- 
bilien.s  deej)  and  (considering  the  lateral  carina  of  the  voln- 
tions  on  its  margin)  ahont  twice  the  do rso- ventral  diameter 
of  the  onter  tnrn.  Volutions  about  three,  contiguous  but 
not  embracing,  broadly  rounded  over  tlie  dorsal  and  ventral 
sides,  and  prominently  anguhir  around  the  middle  of  each 
lateral  margin;  section  transversely  elliptic,  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  ellipse  being  angular.  KSc^pta  rather  dis- 
tinctly concave,  and  distant  on  the  outer  side  less  than  half 
the  dorso-ventral  diameter  of  the  whorls,  making  a  broad 
backward  curve  in  crossing  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the 
whorls,  and  curving  forward  to  (*ach  of  the  lateral  angles; 
siphon  piercing  the  septa  h\ss  than  its  own  breadth  outside 
of  the  middle.     Surface  and  aperture  unknown. 

(ireatcst  diameter,  measuring  across  the  disc,  about  8.50 
inches;  convexity,  or  transverse  diameter  of  th(^  whorls,  5 
inches;  dorso-ventral  diameter  of  the  last  volution,  about 
3  inches. 

This  s])e<*ies  belon«::s  to  a  group  of  (.'arboniferous  XaufiU^  including 
X.  vorouatus^  ^feCoy,  .V,  h'nuniHhttns,  X.  multimrinatns  jnid  .V.  rarini/C' 
rus,  Sowcrbv.  These  sh<»lls  jire  charartrriziMl  by  having  a  broa<l,  deep, 
open  umbilicus,  showing  all  the  volutions,  with  the  outer  side  of  tho 
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wlimls  hroad  <»r  tliittriH'^1,  and  tho  middle  of  eaHi  latonil  niar;;nn  promi- 
lU'titly  aii^nilar:  tin*  aii*rl«*  lM*iii;r  >«»in«*tiiiM's  n«idt»st\  whiU*  the  transverse 
diameter  r»f  tin*  voluti*)iis  is  always  ;rreater  than  the  dorsoventnil. 
The  siphon  in  these  shells  is  ^renerally.  or  perhai>s  nearly  always,  be- 
tween the  middle  and  the  onter  side  of  the  whorls.  Although  Pnif. 
M<'<V>Y  inelnded  a  mneh  wither  ranp*  of  forms  in  his;Lrronp  Tvmn*K'heHwiy 
it  shonld  piijbably  l>e  n\stn<*ted  to  sneli  speeies  as  thos4*  mentioned 
above,  all  of  which  were  originally  included  in  the  group  V>y  Prof.  Mc- 
Coy. 

SiH'citically.  our  shell  is  jierhaps  most  nearly  allied  to  XauiilHit  cari- 
nijWuft.  of  Sowerby,  {Min.  Conch.,  p.  Af<*2,  fi^.  .*?.!  though  differing  in  its 
proporti*mally  wider  umbilicus,  merely  contiguous  volutions,  and  par- 
ti<'ularly  in  never  having  longitudinal  ridges  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
whorls,  at  any  stages  of  gi*owth.  It  also  differs  in  having  its  sejita 
crossing  the  outer  si<le  r»f  tin*  whiuis  with  a  broad  backwartl  cune,  in- 
stead of  passing  n<*arly  straight  over. 

LiK-ality  (ifuJ  ponitUni — Niota  and  Warsaw,  Illinois;  Keokuk  divisiou 
of  the  Lower  Carbonifeixius. 


Nautilus  (Solenocheilus)  Leidyi,  M.  and  W. 

ri.  19.  Fit'.  2- 
Santilw  Lridtfi.  Mu:k  an«l  Wolihex.  Ie65.    l»ron'e«l.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci..  Phila.,  p.  aU2. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  shell  we  hare  seen  consists  of 
the  non-septate  portion,  forming  abont  one-third  of  a  volu- 
tion. It  indicates  a  sub-globose  form  for  the  entire  shell, 
and  shows  that  the  umbilicus  was  deep,  with  rather  abrupt 
walls,  and  about  as  broad  as  three-fourths  the  dorso-ven- 
tral  diameter  of  the  body  whorl  at  the  aperture.  From  the 
curve,  and  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the  outer  chamber, 
it  is  evident  there  could  nf)t  have  been  more  than  about  two 
and  a  half  volutions,  which  are  rather  broadlv  rounded  over 
the  dorsum  and  sides  to  the  margins  of  the  umbilicus,  into 
which  the  sides  rouiul  rather  abruptly.  Towards  the  aper- 
ture, the  steep,  somewhat  flattened  inner  side  of  the  volu- 
tion forming  the  walls  of  the  umbilicus  meets  the  lateral 
margins,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pinched  prominence,  that 
must  have  imparted  a  peculiar  angularity  to  the  inner 
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inaririns  of  the  aperture  on  eac^li  side,  ffiist  outside  of  this 
})roiiiiiienee  the  ventro-hiteral  sides  of  tlie  outer  Avhorl  at 
the  aperture  are  a  littk^  tlatteniHl.  The  aperture  is  one- 
fourth  Avider  than  the  dorso-ventral  diameter,  and  forms 
about  three-fourths  of  a  circle,  beinjiif  deeply  rounded  on  the 
dorsal  side,  much  tlattened  Avithin,  and  angular,  or  appar- 
ently abruptly  sinuous  at  each  inner  lateral  margin.  Those 
angles  at  the  inner  hiteral  margins  s(?em  ev(*n  to  have  pro- 
jected out  somewhat,  as  in  the  Arffo)i(nfta  gondola^  of 
Adams,  though  probably  not  to  the  same  extent.  The 
lip  is  rather  deeply  sinuous  at  the  middle  of  the  dorsal 
side;  and  the  septa  were  moderately  concave,  and  slightly 
arched  bai^kwards  on  each  side.  (Siphuncle  and  liner 
markings  of  the  surface  unknown.) 

(ireatest  diameter  of  the  shell,  about  3.75  inches;  great- 
est breadth  (at  the  inner  side  of  the  aperture),  2.G5  inches. 

As  wr»  have  not  seen  the  .siplinncle  of  this  species,  we  an*  not  sure 
that  it  belongs  to  the  sub-^ienus  Snlvmn'heiluH^  but  from  its  siuiihuity  in 
several  respects  to  the  species  we  lune  described  under  the  name 
capa.r^  which  apparently  has  a  <k)rsal  sipliuncle,  we  are  led  to  infc^r  that 
it  probably  possesses  the  same  character.  It  diti'ers  from  that  shell, 
however,  specifically,  in  havin«x  its  Ixxly  whorl  h^ss  ra[)idly  expanding, 
and  withont  a  deprcvssion  aloug  the  inuer  side  for  the  reception  of  the 
inner  whorls. 

The  specific  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Prof.  Joseph  Leidy,  of 
JMiiladel])hia. 

Lovalit}/  and  jyosition — Warsaw,  Illinois;  Keokuk  division  of  the  Low- 
er Carboniferous  series. 

ARTIOULATA. 

Genus  l^HTLLIPSIA,  Porflock. 

riHLLlPSlA    ((fKlIFITTIFDES)    PoRTLOCKFI,    ]\l.    and    W. 

PI.  19.  Fig.  6. 
/*Ai7/i;»*m  {iin'jfifhi(lf)i)  rnrflnrk-ii,  Mkkk  and  WoRTnr.v.  iH'.r).     rnu-ciMl.  Ara<l.  Nut.  S<i..  Tliila.,  p.  VtH. 

Kntiuk  outline  sub-ovate.  Cephalic  sliic^ld  sul)-s(Mni(»ir- 
cular,  nearly  twice   as  Avide  as  long,  moderately  convex, 
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rounded  in  front  and  straight  behind,  with  posterior  lateral 
angle  terminating  in  short,  pointed,  spine-like  appendages 
extending  ba^k  to  the  third  thoracic  segment.  Glabella 
ovate,  tumid,  contracted  and  depressed  behind,  widest  and 
most  convex  or  ventricose  anteriorlv,  where  it  is  about  one- 
third  narrower  than  its  length  from  the  neck  segment  to  its 
rounded  front,  which  is  not  margined  by  a  projecting  rim ; 
very  distinct  from  the  cheeks  in  consequence  of  its  greater 
convexity;  posterior  lateral  lobes  small,  much  depressed,  and 
isolated  by  the  oblique  lateral  furrows  in  the  front  being  so 
directed  as  to  intersect  the  neck  furrow;  immediately  in 
front  of  these  there  are  on  each  side  faint  traces  of  another 
small,  very  obscurely  defined,  lateral  lobe;  anterior  lobe 
ovate,  ventricose,  and  comprising  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole;  neck  furrow  deep  and  broad;  its  continua- 
ation  across  the  posterior  side  of  the  cheeks  distinct,  straight, 
and  terminating  at  the  lateral  furrows  of  the  cheeks;  neck 
segment  prominent,  twice  the  size  of  the  thoracic  segments, 
and  equaling  the  greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the  glabella 
in  front,  but  more  depressed.  Eyes  in  the  form  of  some- 
what oval,  ventricose  tubercles,  considerably  lower  than  the 
glabella,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  rather  wide,  dis- 
tinct depressions,  placed  about  half  their  length  in  advance 
of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  cheeks,  and  without  visible 
facets ;  palpebral  lobes  depressed,  not  covering  the  eyes,  but 
merely  connecting  with  their  inner  sides,  so  as  to  leave  the 
visual  area  foiTiiing  an  almost  isolated  tubercle.  Cheeks 
sloping  from  the  eyes  into  a  broad,  deep  marginal  sulcus, 
which  is  not  continued  around  the  front  of  the  glabella,  but 
extends  back  a  little  upon  the  lateral  spine ;  outside  of  this 
there  is  a  thick,  distinctly  striated  marginal  rim,  which  be- 
comes very  nearly  obsolete  around  the  front  of  the  glabella. 
Facial  sutures  cutting  the  anterior  margin  nearly  on  a  line 
witli  tlie  eyes,  but  curving  so  as  to  leave  a  small  semi-cir- 
cular wing  on  each  anterior  lateral  margin  of  the  glabella; 
beliind  they  intersect  the  posterior  margin  of  the  cheeks 
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about  midway  between  tlie  lateral  angles  and  the  neek  scg- 
nunit,  but  nearer  the  latter.  Thorax  nearly  as  long  as  the 
glabella,  exclusive  of  the  neek  segnn^nt,  distinctly  tril)olate; 
axil  lobe  slightly  wider  than  the  lat(M'al  lobes,  rounded  and 
rathi^r  prominent;  its  segments  narrow  and  straight,  or  not 
arched  forAvard.  Lateral  lobes  more  depressed,  somcAvhat 
flattened  on  the  inner  side,  roimding  down  to  the  lateral 
margins;  segments  duplicated  by  a  nearly  mesial  furrow 
extending  fnmi  their  inner  ends  out  to  or  a  little  beyond 
the  undetined  knee,  bevond  which  they  are  obliquely  flat- 
timed  for  folding  together,  and  rounded  at  their  extremities. 
3\ygidium  a  little  more  than  one-foui-th  wider  than  long, 
rather  distinctly  convex,  rounded  behind,  and  more  or  less 
straight  in  front,  Avith  anterior  lati^-al  angles  obliquely 
truncated  and  a  little  rounded.  ]Mesial  lobe  very  promin- 
ent and  Avell  delined,  rounded  aboAC,  and  a  little  flattened 
or  furroAA'cd  on  the  sides;  as  Avide  anteriorly  as  the  lateral 
lobes,  tapering  and  di^clining  somcAvhat  j)osteriorly  to  an 
abrupt,  obtuse^  prominent  termination;  al)out  half  its  OAvn 
greatest  anterior  breadth  Avithin  the  flattened  margin;  seg- 
ments fourteen  or  flft(H*n,  distinctly  delined,  smaller  than 
those  of  the  thorax.  Lati^ral  lobes  depressed  beloAV  the 
mesial  lobe,  someAvhat  flatti^ni^d  on  the  inner  sid(\  and  slop- 
ing to  the  rather  narrow  and  more  flattened  border ;  seg- 
nu^nts  ten,  simieAvhat  obli([ue,  Avi^ll  defined  for  thnnvfourths 
of  the  distance  out,  and  thence  less  distinctly  so,  to  Avithin 
a  short  distance  of  the  margin;  a  few  of  the  anterior  ones 
Avith  an  obscure  longitudinal  furrow.  Surface^  granular, 
the  granul(\s  being  largest  on  the  posterior  portions  of  the 
glalxJla,  palpebral  lobes  and  neck  segment.  On  tin*  seg- 
ments of  the  axial  lobe,  both  of  the  thorax  and  pygidium, 
as  well  as  on  those  of  the  lat(»ral  lob(\s,  tlu^v  are  yerA'  small, 
and  regularly  disposed,  so  as  to  form  a  single  row  4)n  ea(*h 
segnu^nt. 

Entire  IcMigth,  1.1!)  inclu\s;  bn^adth  of  head,  about  O.SO 
inch;  length  of  ])ygidium,  0.44  inch;  breadth  of  do.,  OS^ii 
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inch;  lengtli  of  thorax,  0.33  inch;   breadth  of  do.,  O.GO 
inch. 

Tliis  species  is  remarkable  for  the  structure  of  its  eyes,  which,  instead 
of  being,  as  usual,  covered  by  the  palpebral  lobes,  have  the  form  and 
appearance  of  distinct  oval  tubenrles,  with  the  small,  depressed  palpe- 
bral lobes  merely  connecting  with  their  inner  sides.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  see  any  traces  of  facets  in  the  eyes,  even  by  the  aid  of  a  good 
lens,  but  they  doubtless  existed  beneath  the  transparent  shell  covering 
the  eyes. 

We  know  of  no  species  with  which  it  could  be  confounded.  With  the 
exception  of  the  above  mentioned  peculiarities  of  the  eyes,  it  agrees  well 
with  the  characters  of  Griffithldea^  and  doubtless  must  be  called  Grif- 
Jithi(h4t  Portlockiij  if  that  group  is  to  be  retained  as  a  distinct  genus. 

Named  in  honor  of  Col.  tT.  E.  roRTLOCK,  of  the  Koyal  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey of  Ireland,  and  the  author  of  the  genus. 

Locality  and  poHition — Warsaw,  Illinois ;  Keokuk  Limestone  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series. 


rniLLiPSLA.  (Griffithides)  bufo,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  15,  Fig.  10. 
PhiUiptia  (Oriffithidfn)  hufo,  Mkkk  and  Worthkn,  1870.    Procee<l.  Acad  Nat.  Scl.,  Phila.,  p.  50. 

Entire  outline  elliptical,  the  breadth  being  to  the  length 
as  75  to  130.  Cephalic  shield  forming  more  than  a  semi- 
circle, round  in  front  and  nearly  straight  behind;  posterior 
lateral  angles  terminating  in  short,  abruptly  pointed  spines 
extending  baek  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  thoracic  segment, 
(llabella  rather  depressed  convex,  wide  anteriorly  and  nar- 
rowing posteriorly  to  the  neck  furrow,  just  in  front  of 
whi(!h,  and  connected  with  the  palpebral  lobes  on  each 
side,  it  has  a  single  small,  obscure  lateral  lobe;  neck  fur- 
row broad  and  well  defined,  both  across  the  glabella  and 
across  the  posterior  margins  of  the  cheeks;  neck  segment 
rather  wide,  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  highest  part 
of  the  glal)ella  in  front  of  it. '  Eyes  of  moderate  size,  reni- 
form,  nearly  as  prominent  as  the  glabella,  pia(*cd  but  little 
in  front  of  the  continuation  of  the  neck  furrow  across  the 
cheeks,  apparently  smooth,  but  showing  w^hen  the  outer 
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crust  is  removed,  iiiiDieroiis  very  iiiiniite  lenses  beneath, 
(.^heek  sloping  off  rather  abruptly  from  the  eyes  to  the 
thickened  margin,  Avliich  does  not  continue  around  the 
front  of  the  ghibella;  facial  sutures  cutting  the  anterior 
margin  in  front  of  the  eyes  before,  and  a  little  outside  of 
them  behind.  Thorax  nearly  twi(*e  as  wide  as  long,  dis- 
tinctly trilobate;  mesial  lobe  but  moderately  prominent, 
nearly  twice  as  wide  as  either  of  the  lateral  lobes,  its  eight 
segments  merely  rounded,  and  without  furroAVs.  Lateral 
lol)es  narrow;  pleune  curving  moderately  dowuAvards  at 
less  than  half  their  length  out  from  the  axial  lol)e,  but  not 
distincttly  geniculated,  ea(*h  provided  with  a  furrow  extend- 
nearly  half  way  out.  ]?ygidium  approaching  semi-cirular, 
with  the  anterior  lateral  angles  oblicjuely  trun(»ated;  mesial 
lobe  but  slightly  Avider  antc^riorly  than  the  lateral;  segments 
about  eleven;  lateral  lol)es  with  eight  or  nine  segments. 
Surface  finely  granular,  the  granules  being  most  distinct 
on  the  glabella,  and  the  segments  of  the  mesial  lobe  of  the 
thorax. 

This  spedes  will  be  at  onco  (listin<j:iiished  from  our  P.  Portlocl'ii,  from 
the  same  horizon,  by  its  imi(*li  broader  and  less  ventriex3se  ji:labella,  and 
the  iMH*uliar  tul>erenliforni  ey(»s  of  that  species,  as  well  as  by  the  broad<*r 
and  less  prominent  mesial  lobe  of  the  i)y^idium,  in  the  form  under  con- 
sideration. 

Locality  and  position — ( •rawfordsville,  Indiana ;  Keokuk  divisiim  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 
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ECHINODERMATA. 

ge:nu8  bartcri:n^us. 

BaRYCRINUS  8PECTABILI8,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  20,  Fig.  a 
JBaryerinus  tpe^taliUs,  Meek  and  Wobthen,  18C9.     Proceed.  Acad.  Nat  Sci. 

Body  attaining  a  large  size,  rather  deeply  cup-shaped, 
though  wider  than  high;  truncated  below  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  very  large  column,  and  with  sides  moderately 
expanding  upward.  Base  basin-shaped.  Basal  pieces  rather 
large,  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  high,  pentagonal  in  form, 
with  mesial  angle  above,  deeply  impressed,  the  impression 
being  also  continued  do>vn  the  middle  to  the  lower  edge, 
with  a  broad  prominence  or  ridge  on  each  of  its  sides,  also 
extending  to  the  lower  edge,  where  they  each  terminate  in 
a  little  angular  projection,  while  the  lateral  margins  are 
strongly  and  abniptly  beveled,  so  as  to  form  deep,  wide 
notches  at  the  sutures.  Subradial  pieces  large  and  hex- 
agonal, excepting  one  on  the  anal  side,  which  is  heptagonal; 
all  very  profoundly  impressed  at  the  corners,  so  as  to  form 
strong  radiating  ridges,  extending  one  to  each  of  the  sides, 
to  connect  with  those  on  the  other  contiguous  plates ;  some- 
times these  ridges  terminate  near  the  central  region,  in 
sharp,  pinched-up  nodes.  Eirst  radial  pieces  about  twice 
as  wide  as  high,  generally  a  little  wider  than  the  sub- 
radials,  pentagonal  in  form,  with  superior  lateral  angles 
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more  or  less  truncated,  and  sliglitly  projecting  at  tlie  edge;  \  / 

each  with  a  broad,  very  shallow  sinus  above  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  second  radials,  more  than  three-fourths  as  wide 
as  its  upper  margin,  while  the  deep  impression  at  the  lower 
angles  forms  tAvo  broad,  strong  ridges,  extending  down- 
ward to  connect  with  those  on  the  subradials;  sometimes 
these  terminate  near  the  middle  above,  in  sharp,  pinched-up, 
diverging  nodes,  or  short  carinas,  Avhile  between  these  and 
the  superior  lateral,  truncated  angles,  one  or  tAvo  other 
sliarp  prominences  are  sometimes  seen.  Second  radial 
pieces  extremely  short,  or  almost  transversely  linear,  and 
not  ahvays  entirely  filling  the  broad,  shallow  sinuses  in 
wliich  they  rest,  Tliird  radials  triangular,  a  little  higher 
in  the  middle  than  Ithe  first,  but  wedging  to  a  very  thin 
edge  on  each  side,  or  even  sometimes  thinning  out  so  as  to 
let  the  first  bnidiial  pieci^s  rest  at  their  lateral  edges  partly 
on  the  first  and  partly  on  the  second  radials.  Anal  piece 
of  moderate  size,  quadrangular  in  form,  a  little  wider  than 
high,  and  resting  on  the  upper  truncated  edge  of  the  hop- 
tagonal  subradial;  while  its  o\^^l  upper  edge  is  truncated 
entirely  across,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  superior  lateral 
angles  of  the  first  radial  on  each  side..  Arms  two  from  each 
ray,  rather  \^^\^^^  rounded  and  tapering;  very  stout  below, 
where  they  are  comix)sed  of  thin,  short,  wide  pieces,  the  first 
two  of  w^hich  in  eacli  pair  of  arms  are  joined  together  at  their 
inner  ends;  above  these  the  arms  of  each  ray  diverge  more  or 
less  from  each  other,  and  throw  oflF  alternately,  on  each  side, 
stout  armletw  from  every  second  piece.  Arm  i)ieces  above 
the  wide  ones  at  the  ba.se  somewhat  longer  in  proportion 
to  breadth  than  the  latter,  and  more  wedge-formed,  with 
each  a  little  pinched  up  or  angular  ridge  or  projection  on 
each  side,  ranging  transA  ersely  to  the  arms,  that  is,  inward 
and  outward.  Armlets  stout,  tapering,  and  usually  about 
eight  or  nine  to  each  side  of  each  ann,  nearly  half  jus  thick 
jis  the  arms  just  above  Avhere  tliey  are  given  off;  composed 
of  pieces  of  nearly  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  arms,  but 
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generally  showing  a  slight  disimsitiou  to  become  a  little 
zigzag,  and,  at  least  some  of  them,  throwing  oflF  alternately 
on  each  side  a  series  of  smaller  secondary  annlets,  exactly 
as  they  are  themselves  giAcn  off  by  the  arms.  Secondary 
armlets  showing  a  slight  zigzag  appearance,  from  the 
greater  thickness  and  prominence  of  every  second  piece 
on  opposite  sides,  so  as  to  apj^ear  as  if  they  may  give  off  a 
tertiary  series  of  armlets  or  pinnulse,  though  the  specimen 
does  not  show  these,  if  they  exist.  Column  very  stout, 
nearly  round,  and  composed,  at  least  for  about  three  inches 
or  more  below  the  base,  of  alternating  thin,  and  somewhat 
thicker  pieces,  the  latter  of  which  project  outward  a  little 
beyond  the  others,  and  show  a  slight  disposition  to  become 
nodular,  or  irregularly  thickened  on  the  edges.  Internal 
cavity  large,  or  equaling  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  col- 
umn itself,  and  showing  an  obtusely  sub-pentagonal  trans- 
verse section,  the  angles  being  rounded.  Longitudinal 
sutures  dividing  the  column  into  five  sections,  partly 
an(*hylosed,  but  still  distinctly  visible. 

Hight  of  body,  about  1  inch;  breadth,  about  1.70  inches; 
length  of  arms,  3.80  inches;  thickness  of  do.  at  the  base, 
0.40  inch ;  thickness  of  column  near  base,  0.60  inch. 

This  line,  large  species  seems  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  B.  Thom(Vj 
(=Ctfathocrinu8  ThonuVj  Hall,)  from  the  Warsaw  Limestone,  but  ditters 
in  having  the  impressions  at  the  corners  of  its  body  plates,  and  the 
ridges  between  the  same,  greatly  more  strongly  defined,  and  it«  arms 
much  stouter  and  more  rounded  below.  Its  (column  is  also  proportion- 
ally Stouter,  and  has  a  more  obtusely  pentagonal  internal  cavity.  The 
typical  specimens  of  B,  ThomcBj  which  are  now  before  us,  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  show  the  arms  all  the  way  up,  but  as  far  as  they  am  be 
seen,  they  are  proportionally  more  slender,  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
but  that  they  will  show  other  corresponding  ditterences  in  the  details  of 
their  structure,  when  better  specimens  can  be  compared.  We  have 
ascertained,  however,  that  the  arm  i)ieces  of  the  typical  specimens  of 
B.  Thamw  have  on  their  sides  the  same  kind  of  little  angular  projections 
seen  on  our  species,  which  character  was  not  mentioned  in  the  descrii)- 
tion  of  Prof.  IIall's  species. 
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The  i)eculiarity  of  liaviu^  the  eoriiers  of  the  body  phites  impressed  so 
as  to  form  huge  rid^ifes,  or  ])romiiieiK;es  on  tlie  phttes,  is  very  common 
in  this  gi'oup  of  (;rinoids,  but  it  ditl'ers  in  degree,  and  otlier  details,  in 
the  various  species  in  which  we  find  other  corresponding  <lil!erences  in 
otlier  parts.  It  is  more  strongly  defined  in  tlie  species  here  described, 
and  the  ridges  are  more  angular  than  in  any  other  species  known  to  ns. 
This  species  is  also  the  first  of  the  gronp  in  which  we  have  clearly  seen 
secondary  annl(»ts  springing  from  the  first,  as  the  latter  are  given  oft* 
from  each  main  arm  ;  but  since  seeing  this  character  in  this  species,  we 
think  we  have  seen  indications  of  it  in  some  others. 

Locality  and  posiiion — Otter  Creek,  Jersey  county,  Illinois;  from  the 
St.  Louis  group,  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 


Genus  POTERIOORINITES. 
l^OTEKiocKiNiTES  Hakdinensis,  Wortlieii  Ms. 

ri.  20.  F\\i  10. 

Body  al)ove  the  iiuMliiiin  size,  iirn-sliaped,  l)asc  largo, 
squarely  truncated,  and  entirely  covered  by  the  first  eol- 
uninar  joints.  Ra.sal  plates  i)entagonal,  wider  than  high, 
and  but  slightly  spreading  toward  their  summits.  Sub-ra- 
dials  nearly  equal  in  size,  four  of  them  hexagonal  and  tAvo 
he])tagonal.  Anal  plates  two,  the  first  about  half  Wn^t  size 
of  the  sub-radials,  the  other  much  smaller,  and  both  pen- 
tagonal. The  first  radials  Avider  than  high,  except  the  an- 
terior one,  which  is  narrower,  the  width  and  hight  being  in 
that  about  ecimil.  Arm  plates  thin  and  fiat,  so  far  as  then'  are 
shoAvn  in  the  specimen,  there  being  from  two  to  four  above 
the  tirst  radials  on  each  ray.  Column  consisting  at  th(^  top  of 
very  thin,  circular  i)lates  firmly  anchyloscd  together,  and 
very  gradually  decreasing  in  size  below  its  junc^tion  with 
the  base. 

Locality  ami  position — ri)])erinost  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  Limestone; 
Ivoseclare,  Hardin  eouiity,  Illinois. 
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SuB-GEXUS  SCAPHTOCKIXUS. 
ScArniocRLNUS  HofTSViLL^E,  Worthen  Ms. 

PI.  ao,  Fig.  1. 

Body  small,  cup-shaped,  gently  swelling  from  the  base 
to  the  top  of  the  first  radials.  Basal  plates  minute  and 
hidden  beneath  the  upper  joint  of  the  column.  Sub-radials 
rather  small,  about  as  wide  as  long,  and  hexagonal  so  far 
as  they  are  shown  in  the  specimen  under  examination. 
Pirst  radials  wider  than  high,  second  radials  higher  than 
wide,  constricted  on  their  sides,  and  gradually  swelling  to 
the  base  of  the  acute  angle  at  their  summits,  where  they 
give  support  to  a  pair  of  amis  composed  of  wedge- formed 
l)ieces.  Some  of  the  amis  continue  single  to  their  extremi- 
ties, while  others  bifurcate  on  the  eighth  and  tenth  plates 
above  the  second  radials,  and  all  give  off  pinnulsB  from  their 
inner  margins. 

This  specicH  is  somewhat  closely  allied  to  8.  decabrachiatuSj  of  Ilall, 
but  (litters  essentially  iu  the  bifurcatiou  of  the  arms. 

rosition  and  locality — St.  Louis  Limestone!  near  Huutsville,  Ala- 
bama. 

Sub-genus  ZEACRmUS. 
Zeacki^^us  arboreus,  Worthen  Ms. 

PI.  20.  Fig.  5. 

Body  small,  depressed  basin-shaped  below  the  top  of 
the  lirst  radials.  3?ase  deeply  concave,  concealing  the 
minute  basal  plates  in  the  cavity  occupied  by  the  columnar 
facet.  Sub-radials  about  as  wide  as  lon^,  four  hexagonal 
and  one  heptagonal,  the  one  on  the  anal  side  a  little  larger 
than  the  otliers,  and  supporting  on  its  upper  angle  an  anal 
piece  about  half  its  own  size,  above  which  are  two  more  of 
nearly  the  same  size,  and  all  pentagonal.  First  radials 
wider  than  high,  slightly  beveled  on  their  upper  margins, 
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leaving  a  gaping  sntnre  between  tliem  and  the  second 
radials.  Second  radials  wider  tlian  high,  except  tlie  ante- 
rior one,  which  is  narrower,  and  is  succeeded  hy  three 
more  short  snb-radials,  tlie  npper  one  of  wliich  gives  off 
two  arms,  which  bifurcate  again  on  the  eighth  plate  above. 
In  the  other  four  rays  the  arms  start  from  the  opposite 
sides  of  tlie  second  radials  and  bifurcate  first  on  the  sixth 
plate,  and  again  on  the  eighth  and  sixteenth  plates  above. 
Indications  of  rather  indistinct  nodes  are  to  be  seen  on  tlie 
plates  of  the  body,  as  well  as  on  the  lateral  sides  of  the 
alius.  The  upper  extremity  of  a  comparatively  large  ventral 
tube  is  to  be  seen  on  one  side  of  the  specimen,  the  diameter 
of  which  at  the  summit  is  about  Cijual  to  the  diameter  of 
the  body  at  the  top  of  the  first  radial  plates.  The  plates 
forming  the  summit  of  this  ventral  tube,  or  proboscis,  are 
produced  into  nodes  and  short  spines. 

Position  and  locality — St.   Louis   Limestone  ?  near  Iluntsville,  Ala- 
bauKi. 

Zeacrinus  carixifkkols,  Worthen  Ms. 

n.  20.  ¥ig.  4. 

Body  small,  depressed  basin-shaped,  or  about  three  times 
as  Avide  as  high  to  the  top  of  the  first  radials;  base  concave 
and  hidden  bv  thii  column ;  snbradials  abont  a,s  wide  as 
high,  three  hexagonal  and  two  heptagonal;  first  radials 
short,  more  than  twice  as  Avide  as  hnig,  with  a  sharp  carina 
exti^nding  ijuite  across  their  upper  margins,  and  joined  near 
the  middle  by  two  similar  ones  coming  up  from  the  lower 
margins  of  each  plate,  thus  dividing  the  surface  of  each 
first  radial  piece  into  three  nearly  e(iual  trianguhir  spaces. 
Second  radials  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  Avide,  and  orna- 
mented like  the  first  radials  with  a  carina  acn^ss  their  loAver 
margins,  and  a  similar  one  extiMiding  upward  in  the?  center 
of  tlie  plate  nearly  to  the  acute  upper  angle.  Tirst  and 
second   radials  pentagonal  as  far  as  can  be  seen.     Anal 
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plates  five  or  six  determinable,  and  all  apparently  hexago- 
nal. Arms  composed  of  a  single  series  of  wedge-formed 
pieces,  two  to  each  rav,  bifurcating  first  on  the  fourth  or 
sixth  piece,  and  again  on  the  eighth,  and  some  of  tlie 
branches  bifurcate  a  third  time  on  the  sixth  or  eighth 
piece.  The  anterior  ray  bifurcates  only  once,  apparently 
about  the  eighth  piece  above  the  second  radial. 

Some  indications  of  an  inflated  ventral  tube  mav  be  seen, 
not  quite  as  long  a.s  the  amis,  the  apex  of  which  is  formed 
of  spiniferous  plates. 

Locality  and  position — Same  as  the  last. 

Tills  species  is  nearly  related  to  Z  intennediuSj  Hall,  but  (lifters  in 
the  ornamentation  of  its  body  plates  and  in  the  mode  of  bifurcation  of 
its  ai*ms. 


Zeacrinus  coaipactilis,  Worthen  Ms. 

PI.  21,  Fig.  5. 

Body  of  medium  size,  and  to  the  top  of  the  first  radial 
pieces  forming  a  nearly  flat  pentagonal  disc.  Base  a  little 
cxmcave,  the  basal  pieces  partly  hidden  by  the  first  colum- 
nar joint.  Subradials  very  small,  pent^agonal  and  hexago- 
nal, and  deeply  inserted  between  the  first  radials.  First 
radial  pieces  comparatively  large,  nearly  twice  as  wide  as 
long,  four  hexagonal  and  one  pentagonal,  and  truncated 
entirely  across  their  upper  margins  for  the  reception  of  the 
second  radials.  Second  radial  pieces  nearly  as  large  as  the 
first,  and  all  but  the  one  on  the  anterior  ray  with  their  up- 
per angles  produced  into  a  prominent  obtuse  point,  or  node, 
against  and  partly  upon  which  the  third  radial  pieces  rest. 
Third  radials  on  four  of  the  ravs  about  twice  as  wide  as 
long,  and  two  to  each  ray,  giving  origin  to  two  arms  com- 
posed of  very  thin,  flat,  nearly  circular  pieces,  of  which 
there  are  from  four  to  six  in  each  arm.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  thi(*k  protuberant  axillary  piece  like  the  second 
radials,  (except  that  the  nodes  upon  these  point  outward 
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instead  of  upward,)  upon  which  all  the  amis  bifiircato 
again,  tlio  h>wcr  piece  in  eac*h  bifurcation  being  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  succeeding  ones.  The  third  radial  on 
the  anterior  ray  is  not  protuberant,  and  smaller  tlian  those 
in  the  other  rays,  sui>porting  four  tliin  arm-plates,  above 
which  there  is  a  thick  protuberant  axillary  piece  upon 
which  the  ray  bifurcates  as  in  the  others.  First  anal  piece 
rather  long  and  narrow,  hexagonal,  and  resting  upon  one 
of  the  small  basal  jneces.  Second  anal,  as  far  as  can  be 
seen,  about  as  wide  as  long,  and  hexagonal.  Surface  of  all 
the  plates  finely  rugose. 

This  species  bears  sonic  resemblance  to  Ci/ath.  floreaUs,  Yandell  and 
Sliuniard,  Contrib.  to  the  Cleol.  of  Ky.,  but  ditt'ers  in  the  flat  disc-like 
and  pentag:onal  form  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  its  arms. 

Locality  and  poHition — Cumberland  county,  Ivy.  Lower  Carlnniifer- 
ous.  For  the  tine  specimen  from  which  the  foregoing  descrii)tion  was 
drawn  1  am  indebted  to  Trof.  E.  T.  (.!ox,  now  SUite  Geologist  of  In- 
diana. 

Genus  Diciiocrixus,  Munst^r. 
DiciiocKiNUS  conNiGERUS,  Sluiniard  ? 

PL  ao,  Fig.  6. 
Diehocrimu  corniffertu,  Siumjluu.    Tiuiim.  St  Louis  Acad,  of  Sci.,  I860,  p.  7S. 

This  form,  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  Shumard^s  speeieij  above 
cited,  was  found  in  the  ui>per  bed  of  the  St  Louis  group  near  Itoseclare, 
Hardin  county,  111. 

Gexus  GRANATOCKIMJS. 
Gkanatocuixis  olaber,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  90,    FiK.  11. 
GranaOMTinuif  glabrr,  Mbek  and  WouTliKN.    I^rocced.  A  coil.  Nat.  Sci.,  Pliila.,  1869,  p.  91. 

Body  very  small,  pentajrcnial-suhglobose,  being  some- 
what wider  than  long,  and  rather  broadly  truncated  below, 

— (•» 
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with  the  spaces  between  the  ratlier  prominent  pseudo-ani- 
bula€ral  areas  almost  flat  near  the  middle,  and  more  or 
less  concave  below.  Base  about  even  with  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  radial  pieces,  nearly  flat, 
and  very  distinctly  pentagonal,  or  almost  pentapetalous  in 
outline.  Uadial  pieces  forming  about  three-fourths  the 
actual  hight  of  the  body,  abruptly  incurved  below  to  con- 
nect with  the  base,  and  all  divided  quite  to  the  lower  side 
of  the  body  by  the  pseudo-ambulacral  areas.  Interradial 
pieces  of  moderate  size,  or  abcuit  one-third  as  long  as  the 
body,  measuring  over  the  curve  of  the  sides  from  their 
upper  ends  to  the  base;  triangular  in  form  and  nearly  as 
wide  as  long,  all  strongly  incurved  above ;  anal  piece  shorter 
than  the  interradials  below  the  anal  opening.  Pseudo-am- 
bulacral areas  rather  naiTow,  tapering  slightly  from  above, 
and  nearly  as  convex  as  the  margins  of  the  radials  on  each 
side.  Pore  pieces  about  tAventy-five  to  thirty  on  each  side 
of  the  mesial  furrow  of  each  area;  supplementary  pore 
pieces  unknown;  lancet  pieces  apparently  not  showing  ex- 
ternally. Summit  depressed  in  the  middle;  central  and 
anal  openings  comparatively  rather  large ;  so-called  ovarian 
pores  of  moderate  size,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
inner  end  of  each  interradial  piece,  and  of  course  two 
others  as  usual  opening  into  the  anal  aperture. 

Surface  apparently  quite  smooth,  even  as  seen  under  a 
magnifier,  but  probably  when  entirely  unworn  marked  by 
microscopic  longitudinal  stride. 

Hight  of  one  of  the  largest  specimens,  0,21  inch  ;  breadth, 
0.23  inch ;  breadth  of  pseudo-ambulacral  areas,  0.04  inch  ; 
do,  of  spaces  between  the  same,  at  the  widest  part,  0.13  inch. 

This  little  species  is  so  very  clearly  distinct  from  all  others  known  to 
lis  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  coini)aTe  it  with  any  of  those  yet  descril>e(l. 
Its  most  characteristic  featnres  are  its  small  size,  smooth  snrface,  flat 
space  between  the  psendo-ambuhicral  areas,  and  nearly  even  pentape- 
talons  base. 

AVc  have  In^fore  us  nine  specimens,  of  various  sizes,  all  agieeing  in 
the  characters  given  excepting  one,  which,  from  abnormal  development, 
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luis  ouly  four  pseudo  aiubalacral  areas.  As  this  agrees  with  th»  others, 
however,  exactly,  in  all  its  spi^cific  cliaraiiters,  it  is  evidently  a  mon- 
strosity of  the  same  species,  iiroduced  by  the  uoii-developiiiBiit  of  one 
of  the  radial  pieces,  by  which  means  two  of  the  p.seudo  ambnlacr.il 
fields  are,  as  it  were,  welded  toj^ether,  to  form  one  lar;Lcer  than  any  of 
the  other  three. 

Locality  and  position — St.  Louis  <livIsiou  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
series,  iu  Uardin  county,  Illinois. 


MOLLUSCA. 

LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 

LlTHOPHAGA?   PKRTENUIS,   M.   and  ^Y. 

PI.  22.  Fi-;.  1. 
Lithophagaf  pertsnuiM,  Mebk  and  Worthkn,  ld60.     Proceed.  A.cad.  Xat  Sci.,  Phila.,  p.  iM5. 

Shell  slender,  elonj^uted,  narrowing  anteriorly,  ex- 
tremely thin,  moderately  convex  in  the  central  and  ante- 
rior regions,  more  compressed  and  cnneate  behind;  pos- 
terior margin  narrowly  rounded  in  outline ;  anterior  margin 
extremely  short  and  very  narrowly  rounded ;  basiil  margin 
straight  along  the  middle  and  curved  up  gradually  towards 
the  extremities;  hinge  line  straight,  not  exactly  parallel  to 
the  ba«e,  and  apparently  about  half  as  long  as  the  shell, 
passing  imperceptibly  into  the  posterior  dorsal  margin. 
Beaks  almost  terminal,  very  oblique,  and  nearly  obsolete. 
Surface  smooth,  or  with  only  faint  traces  of  fine,  concen- 
tric stria?!,  and  very  obscure,  undefined,  concentric  undula- 
tions. 

Length,  1.73  inch;  hight,  0.G2  inch;  convexity,  0.50  inch. 

This  npecies  lias  uciirly  the  form  and  ^cncrdl  appearance  of  that 
whieh  we  have  with  donbt  referred  to  Lithojyfuuja  f  (Modiola)  lingualiSj 
of  Phillips,  from  the  Keoknk  Limestone,  init  may  be  distin^ni.shed  by 
its  smooth  siiiface,  which  never  shows  the  distinct  thread-like  concen- 
tric striae  and  rcj^dar  wrinkles  of  that  shell.  As  we  know  nothing  of 
the  hinge  and  intcnor  of  these  si)ecies,  we  merely  place  them  provision- 
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ally  ill  the  geniis  Litliophaga^  from  tbe  similarity  of  the  external  charac- 
ters to  some  of  the  re<x»nt  sjwcies  of  that  fjenus. 

fjocalify   and  position — ^AVarsaw,  Illinois;  Warsaw  division  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series. 


Genus  MYALIKA. 
Myalina  St.  Ludovici,  Worthen  Ms. 

PI.  29,  Fig.  3. 

Shp]LL  below  the  medium  size,  sub-quadrate,  oblique; 
length  about  once  and  a  half  the  width;  hinge  straight, 
and  equaling  the  greatest  width  of  the  shell  below ;  basal 
margin  regularly  rounded;  beak  of  the  left  valve  pointed, 
and  curving  obliquely  forward.  Surface  marked  by  regu- 
lar concentric  laminso  from  the  beak  to  the  basal  margin, 
the  distance  between  them  gradually  increasing  from  the 
beak  downward. 

This  species  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  any  other  known  to 
us  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestones,  by  the  strong  concentric 
laminie  upon  its  surface. 

PoHtion  and  locality — St.  Louis  Limestone;  Alton,  Illinois,  and  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 


Genus  OH^NOMYA,  M.  and  H. 
Ch^nomya?  rhomboidea,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  22,  Fig.  4. 
dumomjfa  t  rhomb&UUa,  Mekk  aod  Worthen,  1865.    Proceed.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci.,  PhiU.,  p.  950. 

Shell  rather  small,  short,  moderately  convex;  outline 
rhombic,  as  seen  in  a  side  view;  basal  and  dorsal  margins 
nearly  straight  and  parallel,  the  former  very  abruptly  curv- 
ed upwards  behind,  and  more  gradually  in  front;  anterior 
side  very  short  and  ti'uncated,  or  a  little  rounded;  x)oste- 
rior  side  distinctly  truncated  (obliquely)  nearly  the  entire 
breadth  or  hight  of  the  valves,  gaping  but  not  dilated; 
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dorsal  margin  less  tlian  tlie  entire  length  of  the  shell,  and 
inflected  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  but  well  deiined  escutch- 
eon, or  false  area.  Beaks  narrow,  or  ecmipressed  antero- 
posteriorly,  rather  pointed,  prominent  and  incurved,  near- 
ly terminal,  or  placed  directly  over  the  anterior  margin. 
Umbonal  slopes  obli<iue,  very  prominent  near  the  beaks, 
but  less  so  along  the  central  and  posterior  ventral  region; 
anterior  and  ventral  regions  al)rui)tly  cuneate,  with  a  very 
faint,  undefined  impression  extending  from  the  beaks  ob- 
liciuely  backward  toward  the  middle  of  the  base,  just  in 
front  of  the  umbonal  prominence.  Surfacje  ornamented 
with  small,  regular,  concentric  undulations,  with  appar- 
ently very  faint  indications  of  very  small,  radiating  strii©. 

Length,  1.17  inclies;  liight  from  ventral  to  cardinal  mar- 
gin, 0.80  inch;  do.  to  summit  of  beaks,  0.00  inch;  con- 
vexity, 0.65  inch;  gap  of  valves  behind,  0.25  inch. 

Altbongb  this  species  seems  to  agree  in  most  of  its  known  cliaraeters 
with  the  types  npon  which  the  genus  Ch(vnomya  wa^  established,  it 
(litters  in  being  a  proportionally  shorter,  less  widely  gaping  shell,  while 
its  beaks  are  more  prominent  and  oblique.  As  we  know  nothing  of  its 
hinge  or  interior,  or  of  its  finer  surface  nnirkings,  it  was  only  provision- 
ally that  we  at  first  placed  it  in  the  genus  Vluvnomija^  and  that  we  now 
leave  it  there.  Possibly,  we  should  call  it  Alio rinima  rhomboidaliHj  ov 
Sfflffirickia  rhomhoUlal'm, 

Locality  and  position — St.  Louis  Limej*tone,  of  the  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous series ;  near  Alton,  Illinois. 


PTEROPODA. 

Genus  COXULARIA. 
CoNULAKiA  Mlssoukiensis,  Swallow  i 

PI.  2-2,  Fig.  5. 
Conularia  J/iV/ffn/nV>»m,  Swallow,  1h60.    Tninn.  St.  LouIh  Acad.  Sci..  Vol,  I.  p.  fi.T7. 

SriEiiL  attaining  a  lar^e  si/e,  i)ros(»nfin^  the  usual 
(Oongatcnl,  four-si(l(Hl,  pyramidal  form,  two  of  th(*  oi)i)ositi) 
sides  being  wider  than  the  otliers,  with  their  lateral  mar- 
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gins  diverging  towards  the  aperture  at  an  angle  of  about 
eighteen  degrees,  while  tliose  of  the  narrower  sides  diverge 
at  an  angle  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees;  transverse 
section  (in  a  distorted  specimen)  rhombic;  angles  at  the 
four  comers  rather  deeply  furrowed;  sides  without  a  dis- 
tinct mesial  furrow.  Surface  marked  by  comparatively 
strong,  rather  prominent,  api)arently  smooth,  sharp,  trans- 
verso  costae,  about  half  as  wide  as  the  rounded  furrows 
between;  in  passing  across  the  sides  these  curve  more  or 
less  upwards  toward  the  aperture,  and  are  often  interrupted 
and  alternating  in  the  middle;  costie  and  spaces  between, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen,  without  crenulations. 

Length  of  a  specimen  incomi)lete  at  both  extremities, 
6.10  inches;  breadth  of  one  of  the  wider  sides  at  smaller 
end,  0.52  inch;  do.  of  same  at  larger  end,  1.88  inches; 
breadth  of  narrow  sides  at  smaller  end,  about  0.50  inch ; 
do.  of  same  at  larger  end,  about  1.30  inches. 

From  a  comparisou  with  a  tra<;iiig  made  from  Prof.  Swallow's  tj-pe 
of  bis  C  Mmouriemis^  we  are  led  to  regard  this  as  his  species,  though 
as  his  specimen  is  rather  imperfect,  it  is  possible  some  specific  difter- 
ences  might  be  observable,  if  we  could  compare  good  specimens.  The 
rhombic  form  in  both  examples  is  doubtless  duo  to  oblique  pressure, 
w^hich  has  probably  imparted  the  carinated  character  to  the  acute 
lateral  edges  mentioned  bj  Prof.  Swallow. 

The  species  is  most  remarkable  for  itJ5  coarse,  rather  distant,  and 
apparently  smooth  transverse  costne  and  large  size. 

Locality  and  position — Prof.  Swallow's  typical  specimen  was  obtain- 
ed fix)m  some  of  the  (  upi>er! )  members  of  Lower  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone's of  Cooper  county,  Missouri.  The  specimen  from  which  our 
figiu'cs  and  description  were  prepared  was  foimd  in  the  Warsaw 
division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestone  series,  at  Warsaw, 
Illinois. 
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CEPHALOPODA. 

C;  Els  us  XAX  TITATS. 
Nautilus  (TEM:N0C}n:ii.U8)  Coxa]sus,  M.  ami  W. 

ri.  a3,  Fijf.  1. 

Xautilvs  (Tenniocheiltut)  Cvxanm,  Meek  aud  Wokthf.n,  18G9.    Pniceod.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  PhiU. 

Shell  rather  Hiiiall,  sub-discoid,  broadly  rouiid(»d,  or  dc- 
liressed  convex  over  the  periphery;  umbilicus  wide,  rather 
deep,  i)erforaf  ed,  and  showing  more  tluui  three-fourths  of  the 
dorso-ventral  diameter  of  eacli  inner  turn ;  voluti<ms  about 
two  and  a  half  to  three,  very  slightly  concave  along  the 
dorsal  or  inner  side  for  the  reception  of  the  periphery  of 
each  succeeding  turn  within,  more  or  Icvss  narrowly  rounded 
(sub-angular  in  young  specimens),  and  oniamentcHl  by 
about  fifteen  small  nodes  around  the  middle  of  each  side, 
from  which  i>oint  the  inner  side  roinuls  very  abruptly  into 
the  umbilicus;  septa  se])arated  on  the  outer  or  ventral  side 
by  spaces  <me-iifth  to  one-sixth  the  transv(a'se  diameter  of 
Ihe  volutions,  at  the  ])oint  of  measurement,  arching  slightly 
backward  in  crossing  the  periphery;  body  (chamber  coni- 
])osing  about  half  of  the  outi^'  volution;  siphunc^le  small, 
and  situated  sub-centrally,  or  somewhat  nearer  the  outer 
or  ventral  side;  ai)erture  transvc^rsc^ly  oval.  Surfaces  orna- 
mented with  distinct,  regular,  longitudinal,  raised  lines,  or 
small,  revolving  costic,  narrower  than  the  rounded  furrows 
Ix^tween,  those;  along  the  middle  of  the  ventral  or  outer  side 
luMug  smaller  and  more  crowded  than  those  toward  the 
lateral  regions;  (crossing  all  these  arc;  numerous  very  fine, 
(Towded  stria*  of  growth,  whi<*h  curve  strongly  backward 
in  passing  over  the  perii)hery,  parallel  to  the  margins  of 
the  very  [profound  sinus  in  the  lip  on  the  ventral  side.* 

(J neatest  diameter  of  a  mature  si)ecimen,  2.2*J  inches; 


*  Thi.i  wouM  ImMIio  ilonuil  rtidu,  artimllii;;  to  tlir  nniiioiiclatiU'C  iiioKt  ;:riioi-iiI!y  iihi<i1. 
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thickness,  or  transverse  diameter,  about  1  inch ;  dorso-ven- 
tral  diameter  of  last  turn,  near  the  ai)erture,  0.8(5  inch. 

Among  the  specimens  before  us,  there  are  two  forms  that  may  ik)s- 
sibly  belong  to  distinct  species.  One  of  these,  wliich  we  C(msi«ler  the 
typical  form  of  the  species  here  descrilKHl,  lias  the  i)eriphery  very 
depressed  convex,  while  in  the  other  it  is  distinctly  more  convex,  or 
rounded.  As  they  agree,  however,  apparently  almost  exactly  in  all 
other  known  characters,  and  both  forms  seem  to  vary  somewhat  in  the 
convexity  of  the  peiipherj',  we  are  inclined  to  view  them  as  merely 
varieties,  or  probably  the  diiierent  sexes  of  one  s]>ecies.  In  the  more 
convex  fonn,  the  lateral  nodes  seem  to  1h»  generally  a  little  more  inclined 
to  become  slightly  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  transvei^e  diameter 
of  the  whorls,  though  this  character  appears  not  to  l>e  (entirely  constant. 
In  both  fonus  the  longitudinal,  or  revolving  surface  ridges  and  furrows, 
become  nearly  or  quite  obsolete  towaixl  the  apeitiire  on  the  body  whorL 

Internal  casts  of  this  si)ecies  seem  to  l>e  almost  exactly  like  speci- 
mens figured  by  Euroi)ean  authoiities  under  the  name  X.  tuberculatum^ 
Sowerby.  As  that  si)ecies,  however,  attiiins  a  much  larger  size,  and 
has,  according  to  Pnif.  McCoy's  descripti<m,  a  ver>'  large  siphuncle, 
while  none  of  the  figures  or  descriptions  of  it  we  have  seen  either  show  or 
mention  the  distinct  longitudinal,  or  revolving  costa*,  so  well  defined  on 
the  sui'face  of  our  shell,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  in  regard  to  its  being 
clearly  distinct  It  is  true,  the  figures  of  X,  tuhcrculatns  alluded  to  all 
represent  only  internal  casts,  wiiile  the  longitudinal  markings  seen  on 
our  shell  are  not  indicated  on  casts  of  its  interior;  but  it  is  sciuv^ly  pos- 
sible that  such  markings  should  never  have  l>een  observed,  as  impres- 
sions in  the  matrix,  if  not  otherwise,  had  they  existed  in  X,  tubercutatus. 

The  speeific  name  of  this  shell  was  given  iji  honor  of  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox, 
the  State  Geologist  of  Indiana. 

Locality  and  position — Waterloo,  Illinois,  and  Greenca^tle,  Indiana ; 
from  the  St.  Louis  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 


N^AUTILUS  (SOLENOCHEILUS)  C0LLECTU8,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  23,  Tig.  3  and  4. 
Nautilui  (Solenoeheilu*)  eottecttu.  Mebk  aiid  Wokthbn.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat  ScL,  Phila.,  1870,  p.  48. 

Shell  tliin,  attaining  a  moderate  size,  slightly  com- 
pressed or  snbglobose  in  general  form;  nmbilicns  rather 
small,  but  deep,  perforated,  and  provided  with  very  abrupt 
walls,  particularly  near  tlie  aperture.     Volutions  about  one 
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and  a  lialf,  increasing  rapidly  in  size,  and  a  little  wider 
transversely  than  their  dorse -ventral  diameter;  moderately 
embracing,  witli  a  sul)i|ua<lranguhir  section,  the  angles 
being  ronnded,  and  the  lateral  and  outer  or  ventral  surfaces 
more  or  less  flattened.  Septa  moderately  concave,  distant 
about  one-fourth  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  volutions 
at  the  point  of  measurement,  and  showing  a  slight  back- 
ward curve  in  crossing  the  sides  and  periphery;  aperture 
Large,  and,  as  near  as.  can  be  determined  from  the  si)eci- 
mens,  with  a  subquadrangular  or  subcircular  outline,  more 
or  less  sinuous  on  the  inner  side  for  the  reception  of  the 
small  inner  turn;  sii)huncle  small.  Surface  smooth,  or 
only  showing  small  lines  of  growth. 

Greatest  diameter  of  a  small  si)ecimen,  ^vith  body  cham- 
ber broken  away,  1.70  inch;  transverse  diameter  of  same, 
about  1.25  inch. 

As  ill  other  spmes  of  this  pfroiii),  tlie  small  .siphuucle  is  so  very  nearly 
ill  coiitact  with  the  outer  side  that  iu  casts  wliere  the  shell  is  removed 
it  often  ^ives  the  ai)pearance  of  a  very  narrow,  deep  lobe  alon<(  the 
middle  of  that  side.  It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  tliis  appearance 
is  merely  produce^l  by  the  bre^ikinp:  away  of  a  thin  part  of  the  matrix 
between  the  siphnncle  and  the  outer  shell.  Xone  of  our  specimens  are 
iu  a  ceiidition  to  show  the  margins  of  the  lip,  but  some  of  them  show 
very  clearly  the  commencement  of  the  protuberance  or  xnnchin^  up  of 
the  margin  on  each  side  near  the  umbilicus,  evidently  terminating  at 
the  ai)erture  in  the  usual  spout-like  auri(*les.  The  lines  of  growth 
also  show  the  same  by  the  flexures  on  each  side. 

Sl)ecifically  this  shell  is  probably  most  nearly  allied  to  our  X.  fSohno- 
chvUns)  Ijt'ldifl^  from  the  Keokuk  division  of  the  Lower  Carbonifenms, 
thou^^h  it  diilers  in  having  more  rapidly  ex])anding  and  sulMpiadrangu- 
hir  whorls,  which  are  also  slightly  embracing  at  the  aperture,  instead 
of  being  merely  in  conta<;t.  Its  volutions,  however,  are  much  h»ss  rap- 
idly expanding  than  in  our  X,  {Sol.)  eapax,  or  in  X.  Springrri^  of  \yhite 
and  St.  John,  as  well  as  diiferent  from  both  in  their  subquadranguhir 
form. 

Lorality  and  ponitton, — St.  Louis  division  of  the  liower  Carlxudferous 
series,  Clret^n castle,  Indiaua,  and  near  Waterloo,  .Monroe  county,  111. 
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EOHINODERMATA. 

GENU8  POTERTOCRIXITES. 

l\)TElUOCIir^lTE8  BlSSELLl,  Wortlioii  Ms. 

I'l.  21.  Fig.  4. 

Body  of  iiiediuin  size,  obcoiiical,  or  tii]>crin{]f  regularly 
from  the  ann  bases  to  its  eonuectioii  with  the  cohiniii,  com- 
posed of  smooth,  slightly  rounded  plates,  with  well  defined 
sutures.  Base  small,  trun(*ate  below,  gradually  widening 
upwards,  and  composed  of  nearly  e<|ual  i>entagonal  pieces 
about  as  wdde  iis  high;  (*olumnar  facet  with  a  slight  mar- 
ginal rim,  and  i)entagonal  in  outline.  Subradial  plates 
nearly  equal  in  size,  the  tw^o  on  the  anal  side  slightly 
larger  than  the  others  and  heptagonal,  the  other  three  hex- 
agonal. First  radials,  four  wider  than  high,  and  pentago- 
nal, the  right  hand  one  on  the  anal  side  higher  than  wide, 
and  hexagonal.  Anal  pieces  four  or  more,  the  first  three 
about  half  the  size  of  the  first  radials,  one  j)entagonal  and 
two  hexagonal,  the  others  snuiller  and  hexagcmal.  Second 
radials  not  well  shown,  but  apparently  about  as  high  a« 
the  first.  Anns  composed  near  their  base  of  rather  thick 
w^edge-shaped  i)ieces,  which  gradually  l)ecome  flat  and 
thinner  al)OTe.  Column  comjiosed  of  rather  thin  segments 
near  the  base,  which  gradually  become  alternately  thicker 
below. 
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Dedicated  to  the  meinory  of  the  hite  Gov.  Wm.  II.  TUssell,  as  a 
slight  tiiluite  of  i-esi^et  for  his  nianifest  interest  iu  the  sueeess  of  the 
jreologieal  survey  and  the  g:eneral  a<lvancenient  of  science. 

Lovalittf  and  position — Chester  division  of  tlie  Lower  Carboniferous, 
Chester,  Illinois. 


Sun-GENis  ZKACKT^X^^. 

ZeACUINUH?   AUMIOEK,  ]M.   aiid   W. 

ri.  21,  F\,:.  :i. 
Zfacrinuitf  armiger,  Mkkk  Hiid  WouiiiKX,  Ip'70.    l*roocc«l.  Aeatl  Nat.  J>ci.,  Phlla..  p.  27. 

Body  small  and  depressed,  or  nearly  basin-shaped,  but 
with  the  luider  side  rounded,  and  concave  in  the  middle. 
Base  very  small,  and  nearly  or  (juite  hidden  in  the  concavity 
of  the  under  side.  Suh-radial  pieces  comparativcdy  large, 
and  curving  under  below,  l)ut  not  tumid  or  convex;  three 
with  a  general  j)ent;igoual  outline^  hut  probably  having  a 
sixth  obtuse  angle  at  the  middle  of  each  l)elow;  the  otlicr 
two  on  the  anal  side  pr(\senting  a  general  hexagonal  form, 
but  truncated  by  the  anal  pi(H*(*s  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
present  a  heptagonal  form,  exclusive  of  the  very  obtuse 
angle  jirobably  existing  at  the  middle  of  the  under  side  of 
each.  First  radial  pieces  twice  as  wide  as  high,  pentiigonal 
in  form,  and  truncated  across  their  entire  breadth.  Second 
radials  a,s  high  jis  wide,  each  bearing  two  arms  on  their 
supcjrior  sloping  sides,  and  dc^veloj^ed  int<)  a  long,  slender, 
rounded,  mucronate  spine,  which  is  directed  ne^arly  hori- 
zontally outward.  Anal  piecc^s  small,  and  arranged  in  a 
dcmble  alternating  series,  tlu?  first  or  lowc^st  juece  being 
somewhat  cuneifonn  and  wedged  <d)li<iuely  down  between 
one  of  the  sub-radials  aiul  the  under  side  of  the  lirst  radial 
on  the  left,  so  as  to  touch,  bv  a  verv  short  side,  the  next 
sub-radial  on  the  left;  second  anal  pic'ce  resting  on  the  short 
truncatiul  sunnnit  of  one  of  the  heptagonal  subradials,  and 
connecting  on  the  right  with  one  of  the  lirst  radial  i)ieces, 
and  on  th<^.  left  with  one  of  the  upper  sides  of  the  first  anal 
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piece,  and  another  piece  resting  on  the  latter.  Above  these, 
others  continue  up  to  connect  with  the  base  of  the  ventral 
extension  of  the  bodv.  Anns  unknown.  Surface  smooth. 
Sutures  not  impressed. 

.Breadth  of  body,  0.39  inch;  hight  of  same  to  top  of  first 
radial,  0.17  inch;  length  of  spines  formed  by  the  extension 
of  the  second  radial,  0.40  inch. 

lu  the  ])eciiliarity  of  having  ite  second  radial  pieces  developed  into 
long,  slender  spines,  this  species  agrees  with  Zeacrinuttf  ynucroHpinmj 
McChesney,  from  the  upper  Coal  Measures,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
representative  form  of  that  curious  Coal  Measure  species,  in  the  upi)er 
l)art  of  the  Lower  Carbon Fferous.  It  differs,  however,  from  that  species 
specifically,  not  only  in  being  much  smaller  and  more  delicate,  but  iu 
having  its  sub-radial  pieces  much  shorter  in  proportion  to  their  breadth, 
and  distinctly  less  [iroduced  and  pointed  at  the  ends.  Its  anal  pieces 
are  also  very  differently  arranged,  the  first  or  lower  one  being  wedged 
dow^n  obliquely  under  the  first  radial  on  the  left  instead  of  under  that 
on  the  ri4/ht  of  the  anal  series,  as  in  Z.  mncroHpinm.  It  is  the  first 
American  species  of  the  CyathoerinkJcv  we  have  ever  seen  with  this 
reversed  arrangement  of  the  anal  series,  though  Prof.  JMcCoy  has  rep- 
resented a  similar  arrangement  of  these  parts,  in  an  analagoiuu  form, 
from  the  Carboniferous  roi*ks  of  Scotland.  Until  the  arms  of  this 
crinoid  can  be  seen,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
billon gs  to  the  genus  Zeacrinm. 

Ijoenlity  and  position — Pope  county,  Illinois;  Chester  division  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series. 


Zbacrinus  sub-tumidus,  Worthen  Ms. 

PI.  21,  Fifi.  1. 

Body  depressed  basin-shaped,  about  twice  as  wide  as 
high,  and  composed  of  thick,  massive  plates.  Base  deeply 
impressed  for  the  reception  of  the  column,  which  appar- 
ently nearly  filled  the  basal  concavity,  concealing  the  small 
ba^al  pieces.  Sub-radials  massive,  strongly  protuberant, 
about  as  wide  as  long,  and  curving  inward  at  their  lower 
extremities,  to  form  the  basal  concavity,  three  hexagonal 
and  two  on  the  anal  side  heptiigonal.     First  radials  about 
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once  and  a  half  as  wide  as  high,  all  pentagonal,  convex, 
hut  not  protuherant.  First  anal  piece  ahout  once  and  a 
half  as  long  as  wide,  pentagonal  and  protuherant.  Second 
and  third  anal  pieces  smaUer  than  the  first,  hexagonal  and 
pentagonal,  and  hoth  strongly  convex.  Surfaces  of  all  the 
X)lates  witlnnit  ornamentation.  Arms  and  column  un- 
known. 

lAwaUty  and  position — Clioster  division  of  the  Lower  Carlwiiiferous 
series  5  Bay  City,  Pope  county,  Illinois. 

Zeacrinus  formosus,  Worthen  Ms. 

PI.  21.  Fig.  2. 

Body  of  medium  size,  depressed  hasin  shaped,  and  a 
little  more  than  twice  as  wide  as  high.  Base  small,  and 
impressed  for  the  reception  of  the  column;  the  first  column 
joint  covering  ahout  one  half  the  length  of  the  small  hasal 
pieces.  Sub-radials  ahout  as  wide  as  long,  three  hexagonal 
and  two  heptagonal;  all  curving  inward  at  their  lower  ex- 
tremities, to  fonn  the  ccnicavity  (rf  the  base.  Pirst  radials 
about  once  and  a  half  as  widc^  as  long,  all  pentagonal  except 
the  one  on  the  right  of  the  first  anal  piece,  which  ap})ears 
to  have  but  four  angles,  and,  with  the  first  anal  curves 
abruptly  inward  on  its  upper  margin.  Second  radials  pen-" 
tagonal,  nearly  as  long  as  the  first,  and  on  three  of  the 
rays  seen  give  origin  on  their  uppcT  sloping  angles  to  two 
arm  pieces  in  each  ray.  Surface  «)f  all  the  plates  finely 
granulose  and  convex,  but  n<»t  protuberant. 

LocnUty  and  position, — (-hester  division  of  the  Lower  CiirlHuiiferons 
series ,  Chester,  Illinois. 
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Subgenus  SCArHIOCRIXUS. 
ScAPiiiocRiNUft  Bayensis,  M.  aiul  W. 

PI.  20,  Fig.  2. 

rotiriocriiw9  (Scaphiocnnu^)  Bajtensift,  Meek  and  AVorthen,  1W>5.    Proocwl.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL.  Pliila., 
p.  ir)7. 

Body  of  mcdiuiii  size,  rather  depressed  obcoiiic  below 
the  top  of  the  first  radials.  Base  about  twice  as  wide  as 
high,  expanding  directly  from  the  head  of  the  ccdunm  on 
a  line  with  the  subradial  and  first  radial  ])ieces.  Basal 
pieces  moderately  developed,  wider  than  long,  i>entagonal, 
and  showing  the  whole  surface  of  eacli  in  a  side  view\ 
Subradials  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  basal  i)ieces, 
somewhat  wider  than  long,  three  hexagonal,  and  two  (m 
the  anal  side  apparently  heptagonal,  the  angle  at  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  under  side  being  very  obtuse.  First  radial  pieces 
wider,  and  a  little  shorter,  than  the  subradials,  all  pen- 
tagonal, apparently  all  transversely  truncatiid  their  entire 
breadth  above.  Second  radials  of  nearly  the  same  siz(5  as 
the  first,  and  like  them  i)entagonal,  but  having  the  middle 
angle  above,  and  more  salient,  while  the  two  superior 
sloping  sides  each  supports  an  ann,  thus  giving  origin  to 
tw^o  arms  to  eacli  rav,  so  far  as  seen,  all  of  which  are  nearlv 
in  contact  all  around  below,  excepting  on  the  anal  side. 

First  anal  i)iece  smaller  than  the  subradials,  hexagonal 
in  form,  and  resting  between  the  upper  sloping  sides  of 
two  of  the  sul)radials,  with  its  upper  right  edge  supporting 
one  side  of  one  of  the  first  radials,  and  its  left  connecting 
apparently  with  a  second  anal  piece,  the  form  of  which 
cannot  be  made  out  in  the  specimens  seen.  In  the  third 
range  one  piece  evidently  rested  upon  the  upper  truncated 
edge  of  the  first  anal  piece,  but  its  form  and  connection 
with  the  other  pieces  on  the  left  have  not  been  determined. 

Arms  long,  and,  as  far  as  known,  apparently  simj)le 
alter  the  first  division  of  each  rav  on  the  second  radial 
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invvv ;  cacli  coniposi^d  of  a  single  scries  of  wedgc-sluiped 
l)ieees,  alternately  long(*r  and  shorter  on  opposite  sid(\^,  bnt 
not  ])rotnl)erant  on  either  side ;  those  near  tlu^  lower  part 
ahont  as  long  on  the  hniger  side  as  their  breadth.  Tenta- 
cles niunerous,  rathc^r  stont,  and  composed  of  joints  three 
or  four  times  as  long  as  wide,  and  not  swollen  or  dilated 
at  the  ends. 

(%>lumn  round,  of  moderate  thi(*kness  near  the  base, 
where  it  is  composed  of  alternately  thicker  and  thinner 
pieces.  Surface  apparently  smooth.  Sutures  b(»tween  the 
iirst  and  sec^cmd  radial  pieces  distinctly  gaping,  when  the 
arms  are  folded  together. 

Hight  of  body  to  top  of  the  Iirst  radial  pieces,  0.25  inch; 
breadth  of  do.,  0.48  inch;  length  of  arms  above  the  second 
radials,  at  least  1.90  iiu'hes,  and  probably  more ;  diameter 
of  column  at  its  connection  with  the  base,  0.13  inch. 

Tliis  sj)ecios  seoms  to  be  closdy  relatcMl  to  S,  dvcahmchiatuH^  Hall, 
(Iowa  Report,  Vol.  I.  Fart  11,  j).  070,  i>l.  xxv,  fig.  1,)  but  it  is  lar«^er  and 
more  robust,  and  its  second  radial  jiieees  differ  niatiTially  in  form,  in 
being  nearly  or  quite  twice  as  wide  as  long,  instead  of  **  nearly  oui^e 
an<l  a  half  as  long  as  wide.''  Its  l>ody  is  also  much  more  rajndly  ex- 
]»anding  ui)wards,  and  its  basal  pieces  i)roj)ortionally  about  twice  as 
large  as  those  of  aS'.  (hcahrarhiafifs.  Other  corresijonding  difleren<*es 
would  dou])tless  also  be  ai»i)arent  on  comparing  si)ecimens  of  each 
showing  all  the  i)arts. 

JjOvaUlxj  and  lumtlon — Ray  City,  l*oj)e  county,  Illinois.  Chester  di- 
vision of  the  Lower  Carboni ferrous  series. 


S(  AriiiocKiNUS   Ka>1)()LIMIi:nsis,   Worthen  ]Ms. 

ri.  21,  Fi;:.  H. 

Body  rather  small,  de])r(\ss(*d-obc(mical  Ixdow  the  second 
radial  pieces,  rapidly  ex])andinf]^  frxnn  the  base;  plates  rather 
thin,  their  surfaces  covennl  with  flattened  f::ranules.  Base 
short,  scarcely  one-fourth  as  high  as  wide,  columnar  facet 
<M)V(»rinj::  more  than  half  its  entire  width.  Subradials 
nearly  espial  in  size,  four  pentagonal,  and  one  hexagonal. 
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as  well  as  can  be  seen  froiu  the  crushed  conditiou  of  tlie 
specimen.  Tirst  radials  Lirger  tlian  the  subradiaLs,  wider 
than  high,  except  tlie  one  on  the  right  of  the  anal  plates, 
w  hich  is  smaller  and  nearly  quadrangular  in  outline,  the 
others  are  pentagcmal.  Second  radials  a  little  higher  than 
wide,  constricted  about  their  middle,  and  produced  into  a 
salient  angle  above.  Anns  two  to  each  r(iy,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  specimen  before  us,  composed  of  alternating 
wedge-shaped  pieces,  having  their  thickest  margins  pro- 
duced into  little  nodes.  The  arms  bifurcate  on  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  plate  above  the  second  radials,  continuing  thence 
single  to  their  extremities.  Pinnuhe  are  thrown  off  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  arms  on  alternate  i)lates,  composed  of 
long  slender  joints. 

Locality  and  position — Chester  disvision  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous, 
Chester,  llliuois. 

Genus  0:N^YCH0CR1XUS. 
Onyciiociii:nus  Whitfieldi,  Hall  (sp.) 

.      PI.  20.  Fic  3. 
Forbeiiiocrimu  Whifjieldi^  Hall,  1858.    Iowa  Report,  p.  632.    (See  111.  R<*i)ort,  Vol.  11,  p.  243.) 

Body  snb-discoidal,  the  rays  extending  out  nearly  hori- 
zontixlly.  Basal  pieces  very  small,  or  merely  resembling  a 
somewhat  thickened  terminal  joint  of  the  column.  Sub- 
radial  irieces  ccnnparatively  large,  all,  excepting  the  hex- 
agonal one  on  the  anal  side,  having  a  general  pentiigonal 
form,  though  two  or  three  of  the  others  have  tlie  upper 
salient  angle  slightly  truncated,  so  as  to  give  them  an 
additional  angle.  First  radial  plates  a  little  larger  than 
the  sub-radials,  about  twice  as  wide  as  long,  pentagonal 
and  hexagonal.  Second  and  third  radials  as  wide  as  tlio 
tirst,  or  a  little  wider,  but  generally  slightly  shorter,  all, 
excepting  those  on  the  rnal  side,  hexagonal,  the  latter 
having  the  end  next  the  anal  series  truncated,  so  as  to 
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leave  only  five  ^vell  defined  angles.  Third  radials  of  very 
nearly  the  size  of  the  first,  all  pentagonal,  and  supporting 
on  their  superior  sloping  sides  the  secondary  radials,  upon 
the  second  of  Avliic^h  anotlier  bifurcation  takes  place,  and 
these  divisions  bifurcate  again  (at  least  in  one  instance)  on 
the  third  piece,  at  which  i)oint  the  arms  appear  to  become 
free.  Interradial  pieces  ten  to  each  s])ace:  interaxiUary 
plates  one  to  ea(*h  vspace.  Anal  i)lates  prcvsenting  tho  usual 
narrow,  finger-like  appi^arance,  two  of  them  IxMiig  s(M»n  in 
place  in  the  type  specimen,  tlu^  iirst  resting  upon  the  sub- 
radial,  and  the  second  upon  the  iirst,  whih^  a  few  others 
are  seen  ranged  in  the  same  line  above,  but  somewhat  dis- 
placed. Surface  ap])arently  smooth.  (Nduinn  round,  and 
composed  near  the  base  of  very  thin  ])ieces. 

Kresadth  of  bodv  to  the  second  bifurcation  of  the  ravs, 
including  the  interaxillary  pieces,  1.30  inches;  hight  of  do., 
exclusive  of  the  vault,  0.4S  inch. 

This  siHH'ies  is  probably  most  nearly  allied  to  (),  Mtrli  (^Forbcsi' 
ocrinuH  Meekij  Hall,)  but  has  the  body  lather  more  depressed,  wilii 
interradial  s])act3S  broa<ler,  and  oecuined  by  a  greater  nund)er  of  j)ie<'es, 
\vhile  its  radial  jdates  are  i)ro|)ortionally  narrower.  It  shows  no  litth* 
accessory  patellitbrm  pieces  between  the  ratlials  as  far  out  as  they  can 
be  traced  in  the  type  specimen,  but  they  doubtless  exist  bt^tween  the 
arm  i^ieces. 

l*rof.  Hall  compares  this  species  with  Forbettiocrintts  Worthvni^  and 
mentions  some  of  the  well  tletined  ditl'erenc'es,  but  appears  to  entirely 
overlook  the  deeply  excavated  character  of  its  amd  sj)ace,  occupied 
only  by  a  range  of  small  jneces,  restiufj:,  like  a  little  arm,  ujion  the  sub- 
radial,  instead  of  having  this  si>a(*e  tilled  with  twenty  or  more  j dates, 
like  the  interradial  areas,  as  in  F.  WorthenL  We  have  the  tyj^e  sj)eci- 
mens  of  both  of  these  species  before  us,  an<l  that  of  X\w  species  uinler 
consideration  shows  the  little  isolated  range  of  anal  j)ieces  in  the  mi<ldle 
of  the  anal  ar<*a,  very  clearly,  and  it  is  evi<lent  they  were  not  susj)ecte<l 
to  be  such  by  l*rof.  Hall,  who  says  the  anal  j)lat(\s  are  unknown,  while 
they  are  not  illustrated  in  his  <liagram  published  in  the  Iowa  Report. 
In  short,  these  two  forms  belong  to  the  distinct  genera  or  sub-^^enera 
(hitfchorrhnis  and  Forhe^iocrinus. 

Local itif  (Old  ptmtion — ()j)i)osite  Kaskaskia,  in  h*an<h)I])h  county,  Illi- 
nois ;  from  the  Chester  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series.     Hy 
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some  error,  the  locality  and  position  given  in  the  Iowa  Keport  are 
"Keokuk  Limestone;  Warsaw,  Illinois." 


Genus  EUPACHYCRINUS. 

EUPACHYCRINUS  BOYDII,  M.   and  W. 

PI.  21,  Fig.  6. 
Eupachycrimu  Boydii,  Mbsk  and  Wokthen.  - 1870.     Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  p.  30. 

Body  much  depressed,  or  twice  and  a  half  as  wide  as 
high  to  the  top  of  the  first  radials,  rounded  inward  above 
the  second  radials,  and  under  to  the  very  profound  central 
concavity  below;  composed  of  thick,  strong,  slightly  con- 
vex plates.  Base  very  small  and  deeply  sunken  in  the  con- 
cavity of  the  under  side.  Sub-radials  comparatively  large, 
convex,  and  curving  upward  above,  and  under  below,  and 
then  again  upward  into  the  concavity  of  the  under  side, 
where  each  of  them  has  a  mesial  indentation  or  notch ;  each 
presenting  a  general  pentagonal  outline,  excepting  two  on 
the  anal  side,  which  are  modified  for  the  reception  of  the 
anal  pieces.  First  radials  about  twice  as  wide  as  high, 
convex,  and  equaling  the  sub-radials  in  breadth,  all  pen- 
tagonal in  form.  Second  radial  pieces  convex,  about  half 
as  large  as  the  first,  which  they  do  not  quite  equal  in 
breadth,  although  they  are  in  contact  with  each  other  all 
around,  thus  giving  a  contracted  appearance  to  the  body 
just  above  the  first  radials;  each  about  twice  as  wide  as 
high,  pentagonal  in  form,  and  bearing  on  one  superior 
sloping  side  an  arm,  while  on  the  other  there  rests  a  smaller 
secondary  radial  bearing  two  arms;  thus  making,  as  far  as 
can  be  seen,  three  arms  to  a  ray,  or  if  the  same  structure 
exists  in  all  the  rays,  fifteen  to  the  entire  series.  First  or 
sub-anals  rather  large,  nearly  [quadrangular  in  form,  and 
resting  between  the  sloping  ui)per  sides  of  two  of  the  sub- 
radials,  under  one  side  of  the  first  radial  on  the  right,  and 
connecting  with  the  second  radial  on  the  left,  but  appar- 
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ently  not  always  extending  up  fiir  enough  to  have  its  upper 
angle  truncated  by  one  of  the  succeeding  anals  above. 
Second  anal  piece  considerably  smaller  than  the  first,  and 
resting  upon  the  upper  truncated  side  of  one  of  the  sub- 
radials;  above  these  two  or  three  smaller  pieces  appear  be- 
tween the  arms.  Surface  smooth.  Sutures  between  the 
body  plates  rather  deep.  Arms  slightly  convex  on  the 
outer  side,  with  lateral  margins  flattened  and  straight,  so 
as  to  fit  closely  together  when  raised  up  vertically;  each 
composed  below  of  a  single  range  of  wedge-formed  pieces, 
but  soon  passing  into  a  double  alternating  series  above. 

Breadth  of  body  across  the  middle,  0.90  inch;  do.  across 
the  second  radials,  0.64  inch;  hight  to  top  of  first  radial 
pieces,  0.40  inch. 

This  is  a  very  neat,  syinnieti  ieal  crinoid,  unlike  any  other  known  to 
us,  and  reniarkaWe  for  having  its  much  depressed  body  roundijig  in 
above,  at  the  top  of  the  first  radial  i)ieces,  so  as  to  be  very  distinctly  nar- 
rower across  above  the  top  of  the  first  radials  than  below.  Its  sides  also 
round  very  neatly  under  below,  and  so  far  into  the  deep  concavity  of  the 
under  side  that  the  lower  (inner)  ends  of  the  subradial  pieces  curve 
upward  into  the  mesial  concavity  nearly  as  far  up  as  their  out^^r  or 
upper  ends.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  form  figured  by  Yandell  and 
811UMARD,  in  their  "Contributions  to  the  Geology  of  Kentucky;''  (see 
their  fig.  4,  fi,  bj  without  a  description  or  name,)  from  near  Grayson 

S])rings,  Kentucky. 
The  specific  name  is  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  Boyd,  of  Chicago,  to  whom 

we  are  indebted  for  the  specimen  described. 

LocaUty  and  posxiioyi — Chester,  Illinois;  Chester  division  of  the  Low- 
er Carboniferous  series. 

Genus  rLATYCKTXITP:S. 

rLATYClUNITES    PAKVULUS,    M.   lUld    W. 

PI.  20,  Fig.  7. 
riahjcrin  ?  parvuluM,  Mkik  and  Woktiikn,  lHr.r».    I*r«><MT(l.  Arml.  Natural  Sci..  Phila..  i».  163. 

Body  v(^rv  small,  Hliort,  sub-cvlindrical,  or  de(*ply  cnp- 
sliaped.     Ba.se  depressed  basin-sliaped,  or  several  times  as 
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wide  a«  liigli;  facet  for  the  attaclinicnt  of  the  eolumii  about 
one- third  iis  wide  as  the  base,  with  a  small  marginal  rim. 
First  radial  plates  nearly  oblong,  being  longer  than  wide, 
Avith  sub-parallel  sides;  some  of  them  with  two  obscure 
linear  ridges  extending  from  the  middle  to  the  upper  sidii, 
•and  slightly  diverging  to  the  base;  each  moderately  concave 
above  for  the  reception  of  the  next  range  of  pieces.  Second 
radial  very  minute,  about  twice  i\s  wide  as  long,  but  not 
equaling  the  breadth  of  the  slight  concavity  in  the  upper 
side  of  the  first  radials.  Third  radial  pieces  slightly  wider 
than  the  second,  and  about  of  the  same  length,  pentagonal, 
and  each  supporting  an  arm  on  each  superior  sloping  side. 
Arms  each  divided  on  the  second  piece,  beyond  which  they 
are  simple,  at  least  for  four  or  five  pieces  above,  and  com- 
posed of  a  single  series  of  quadrangular  pieces,  about  as 
long  as  wide,  excepting  the  first,  which  is  near  twice  as 
long  as  wide.  Tentacles  apparently  comparatively  stout. 
Column  near  the  base  nearly  or  quite  round,  and  composed 
of  very  thin  pieces.     Surface  smooth. 

Length  of  body  to  summit  of  fii-st  radial  pieces,  0.12 
inch;  breadth  of  do.,  0.12  inch;  length  of  arms,  about  0.30 
inch;  thickness  of  column,  0.02  inch. 

This  very  small  species  differs  remarkably  from  all  the  othei-s  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  resembling  it  in  other  respectiii,  not  only  in  it« 
small  size,  but  in  having  two  minute  ra^lial  pieces  in  each  ray,  above 
the  larger  first  radials  composing  the  body,  thus  nuiking  three  radials 
to  each  ray. 

Jjoeality  and  poftifhn — Pojie  c(mnty,  Illinois  ;  Chester  division  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series. 

Genus  AGASSIZOCRTXUS. 
Agassizocrinuis  TENTAGOisuB,  Wortheu  Ms. 

V\.  21.  Fiif.  10. 

Body,  viewed  from  bek>vv,  pent^igonal  in  outline,  base 
rather  large,  suture  lines  distinct,  point  of  attaehment  for 
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the  coliinin  siiiull,  but  distiii(*t.  Basal  plates  comparatively 
large,  pentagonal,  tln^ir  upper  angles  terminating  at  the 
suture  between  the  subradial  [)late8.  Subradials  large, 
nearly  as  wide  a.s  high,  two  heptagonal  and  three  hexag- 
onal, and  all  flat  or  slightly  concave  in  the  center,  giving 
a  i>entagonal  form  to  the  body.  First  radials  pentagonal, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen  in  the  specimen  under  examinati<m, 
wider  than  high,  and  contracted  by  curving  inward  at  their 
upper  margins.  Second  radhil  or  arm  plate  a  little  smaller 
than  the  tirst  radials,  giving  off  a  single  arm  from  the  right- 
hand  side,  while  on  the  left,  there  is  a  third  radial  or  axil- 
lary plate,  giving  origin  to  two  arms  on  the  single  ray  pre- 
served. Anus,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  composed  of  rounded 
plates,  tolerably  uniform  in  thickness,  with  well  defined 
sutures  between  them. 

This  species  may  be  readily  (listin^uislied  from  any  one  liitherto 
known,  by  its  eoneave. sub-radial  plates,  and  ]>enta;;:onal  outline. 

Position  and  locality — Chester  division  of  the  I^ower  Carboniferous; 
Chester,  Illinois. 

ACfASSizocRiNUS  coxicus,  O.  and  S. 

TM.  'Jl,    YxvL.  H. 

A;fafthiztn-riinis   roninu(,  OwKX   ami  Sm  MAIU).    1>*.M.     ,Iimr.  Anul.  Nut.  Sri..  IMiila.,  n.  m..  Vol.  11.   p. J13; 
pi.  9,  liu.  fi.     A1h<»,  (Jf'«»l.  Kop.  Iowa.  Win.  and  Mlim.,  p.  51»7 :  pi  5,  t\)i.  6. 

Position  and  locality — Chester  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous; 
Chester,  Illinois. 

A(;assiz<)CKINUS  (;l()IU)sus,  Worthen  Ms. 

ri.  M],  Fit:.  I'i. 

Basal  phites  small,  pentaji^onal  ?  slifrhtly  tumid,  the  up- 
per aufi'le  projectin*^  up  l)etween  the  subradials  forming  a 
litth^  star.  Point  of  atlachmcnt  for  tlu^  column  round 
and  very  small.  Subradial  plates  larg(%  sli«»htly  jribl)ous, 
three  hexajronal  and  two  hei)tafr<>nal ;  liifrht  about  one-half 
frreat(M'  tlian  the  breadth,  frradually  enlarj^in*r  from  tlu^  bot- 
tom upwards,  so  that  the  j»T(»atest  diameter  is  just  below 
tin*  base  of  the  first  radials,  from   which  i>oint   the  body 
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contracts  rapidly  to  the  top  of  the  first  radials,  giving  it  a 
globular  form.  First  radials  wider  than  long,  four  pen- 
tagonal and  one  hexagonal,  all  abruptly  curving  inward 
towards  the  center.  Anal  plates  four,  the  lower  one  largo, 
nearly  quadrangular  in  outline,  the  second  about  half  the 
size  of  the  first,  the  others  quite  small,  and  all  pentagonal. 
Arms  and  column  unknown. 

Jjocalify  and  position — Chester  division  of  tbe  Lower  Carboniferous, 
Chester,  Illinois. 

Agassizocrinus  gibbosus.  Hall. 

PI.  21,  Fig.  11. 
Agassiioerintu  gibbosus,  Hall,  1856.    Geol.  of  Iowa,  Vol.  I,  p.  C86.  PL  25,  Fig.  6. 

jA>cality  and  position — Chester  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous, 
Chester,  Illinois. 

Agassizocrixus  Chesterensis,  Wortben  Ms. 

PI.  21,  Fig.  9. 

Body  ovoid,  protuberant  at  tbe  base,  and  constricted  at 
tbe  base  of  tbe  arms.  Base  solid,  witb  no  well  defined 
suture  lines,  but  sbowing  a  faint  trace  of  tbe  point  of  at- 
tacbment  for  tbe  column.  Subradial  plates  large,  nearly 
flat  on  tbeir  external  faces,  four  pentagonal  and  two  bcx- 
agonal,  nearly  twice  as  higb  as  wide,  and  curved  sligbtly 
inward  at  tbeir  upper  extremities.  First  radials  small, 
pentagonal,  about  twice  as  wide  as  bigb,  and  curving  in- 
ward from  tbeir  jimction  witb  tbe  subradials.  Anal  plates 
tbree,  tbe  lower  one  large,  subquadrangular  in  outline  witb 
tbe  upper  rigbt  band  corner  truncated,  tbe  otlier  two  small 
and  pentagonal. 

In  general  form  this  species  bears  sonic  resemblance  to  A,  gibbosa,  of 
llall,  from  which  it  may  be  reiulily  distinguished  by  its  flattened  sub- 
radials.    Arms  and  column  unknown. 

Locality  and  position — Chester  Limestone,  Chester,  Illinois. 
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Genus  PTEROTOCRIXUS,  L.  and  0. 
PTEROTOCRrNUS   DEPRESSUS,  L.    and   0? 

PI.  ai,  Fig.  1^ 
Pterotoerintu  depretutus,  Lyox  and  ('a8kki)ay.  1860.    Ainer.  Jonr.  Sci..  new  Herics,  Vol.  29,  p.  68. 

PoHition  and  locality — Chester  division  of  Lower  Carboniferous,  Kas- 
kaskia,  Illinois. 

Genus  GRAPHIOORIXUS. 
Graphiocrixus  dactylus,  Hall. 

n.  20,  FIk.  9. 
OraphioerinvM  daetiiht*.  Hall,  l*f»0.     <ifol.  of  Iowa,  Snpp.  to  Vol.  T,  p.  81. 

Locality  and  pottition — St.  Louis  Limestone,  Monroe  county.  III. 
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FORAMINIFERA. 

(leiius  rUSULTXA,  Fisclier. 

FUSULINA  GRACILIS,   Meek  i 

PI.  24,  Fig.  7. 
FwtuluM  gracUU,  Mbrk,  1864.    Paloont  of  California,  Vol.  I.  ]».  4.  PI.  2.  Fi«.  I. 

Pimtion  and  locality — Roof  Hhales  of  ooal  No.  8,  BiHin^fnihl,  Illiiioirt. 
FuaULTNA  VENTRTCOSA,  M.  anil   H. 

PI.  24,  Fig.  8.  • 

Ffuidina  eyUndrica  var.  wntrieoMi,  Mkrk  and  Uaydkn.  1864.    ]*aIeont.  of  the  T'p]>er  MixHOuri,  p.  14. 
PI.  1,  Fig.  6. 

Locality  and  position — Roof  shales  and  limestone  over  coal  No.  0,  in 
Fulton  and  Peoria  enmities,  Illinois. 

lUDIATA. 

OeniiH  LOPHOPHYLLUM,  Edwards  &  Haiiiie. 

LOPHOrHYLLUM   PROLIFERUM,   McO.  Sp. 

PI.  24,  Fig.  I. 

Cyathoxonxa  proli/era.    McChkknky.  1860.     DeHcr.  New  Pal.    Fohh.  p.    ITt:  ali«»,  1865,    Fig.  1,  PI.  2. 
lUiiBtratiouH  of  same. 
Lophophyllum  proHfemm.  !Mkkk.    Final  Keport  on  Nebraska.  1872,  p.  144,  PI.  5,  Fig.  4. 

T/oeality  and  position — Very  abundant  in  the  roof  shales  of  eoal  No. 
8,  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  at  various  other  localities  in  the  lTj)j)er 
Coal  Measures  of  the  State. 
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(JeniiH  ERISOCRTNUS. 
ErisockinUiS  typlts,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  24,  ri^.  6. 

ErumrrinMn  tjijuni,  M>j-:k  uiul  WouniEN,  IfM*,').     Anier.  iJour.  Sri.,  new  Horiefl,  VoL  XX.XIX,  p.  171; 
hIm*!.  Kopiirt  Orul.  Survey  of  111.,  Vol.  II,  p.  31T.  Fii:.  34.  a.  h,  o. 

JjovuUty  and  poHftiou — It<M)f  shiiles  of  No.  8  coiil,  Spriii^Iield,  HI. 

Genua  rOTERlOCRIXITES. 
INrrERioCHiNiTES  MACouriXKNSTS,  Wortlicn  Ms. 

Body  <>bc(>ni<*al,  tapcrinjjf  gradually  from  the  top  of  the 
lirst  radials  to  its  connection  with  the  column;  composed 
of  smooth,  slightly  rounded  jdates,  base  scarcely  larger 
than  the  columnar  facet  l)eh>w,  gradually  widi^ning 
upward,  and  composed  of  n(^arly  equal  pentagonal  pieces. 
Subradials  large,  about  as  high  as  wide,  two  heptagonal 
and  three  hexagonal.  First  radials  wider  than  high,  pcni- 
tagonal,  and  straight  across  their  upper  margins,  ft)r  the 
re(*ei)tion  of  the  second  radials.  First  anal  plat<3  about  half 
the  size  of  the  subradials;  se(M)nd  anal  about  half  as  large 
as  ihvi  lirst,  and  both  pentagonal. 

Arms  and  column  unknown. 

l*osifi(ni  and  locality — Ui)i)er  Coal  M«»iisuro,s ;  Macoupin  C4)uaty,  Illi- 
nois. 

Subgenus  SCArilIOCliI\U8. 

SC-VrillOCKINUS?    IIKMISPIIEUIGIJS,    SIlUIU.    sp. 

IM. '^4.  Ki^.  :», 

JI*nti*hfrrhntM  lninijfi>/nri^ini,  SlliMMil*.  InV.     Trans.  St.  I^mis  Ara^l.  S«'.,   Vol.  I,  j».  tJ*'!. 
tSriiiihi'M'n'nux*  h^imiitpherit'iifs,  Mkkk,  l-^Ti.     Filial  Ifi'port  nii  N<'1»..  p.  1 17  ;  }>I.  ."».  ti;:.  1.  ami  p|.  7.  tl;i.  I. 

VimtioH   and   hvality — Upper  Coal   Muasurcs;   S]H'iii;;;ti(*M   and    La 
kSallc,  Illinois. 

— 7J 
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SCAPIMOCKINUS   CAKHOXAKIUS,    M.    liud   AV^. 

ri.  24,  Fl«.  5JL 

J'otemtrrinuH  (ScaphUterimm  ?)  carfnniariu^,  Mrkk  uikI  Woktiies,  IbCI.    rrj)c«?<I.  Amil.  Nat. Si'i.,  rhila^ 
p.  \\i). 

Body  small,  depressed  or  1nisiu-s]iai>ed  Iwlow  the  suiii- 
iiiit  of  the  suhradial  plates;  rounded  and  eoneave  beh>w, 
composed  of  tliick,  convex,  smooth  i)latcs,  which  arc  con- 
nected by  distinctly  impressed  sutures.  Base  small,  con- 
cave, and  i)entagonal  in  outline.  Subradial  plates  a  little 
larger  than  wide,  comparatively  rather  large,  dircx'ted  ob- 
li(iuely  outward  from  the  base,  and  curved  upward  at  their 
extremities;  all  pentagonal,  excepting  one  on  the  anal  side, 
Avhich  is  a  little  truncated  at  the  ujiper  extremity,  for  the 
reception  of  one  of  the  anal  pie(»es;  upi)er  angle  <»f  each 
rather  salient.  I'irst  radials  n(?arly  twice  as  large  as  the 
subradial  jueces,  wider  than  long,  pentagonal  or  sub-pen- 
tagonal, the  upper  side  being  truncated,  and  ccmc^ave  in  itn 
outer  sloi)e.  Second  radial  pieces  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
wide,  pentagonal  in  outline,  rounded  on  the  outer  side,  and 
distinctly  constricted  around  the  middle;  supporting  the 
first  divisions  of  the  arms  upon  their  superior  sloping  sides. 

Hight  of  body  to  the  summit  of  first  radials,  0.15  inch; 
breadth  of  do.,  0.28  inch. 

We  are  in  some  doubt  in  re*rar(I  to  tlu^  ^(Mieric  relations  of  tin's  little 
speeieH,  not  being  ac<|uainted  with  the  number  and  arrangement  of  its 
anal  phites  and  superior  parts.  It  agrees  with  the  group  JScaphiocrhms 
in  the  number  of  its  radial  i)ieee8,  the  elongated  and  constricted  chara<5- 
ter  of  its  second  radial  pieces,  as  well  as  in  having  the  suture  between 
the  first  and  second  radials  widely  gaping.  It  diU'ers,  however,  from 
the  typical  si)ecies  of  that  group,  in  having  a  distinctly  concave  ba,se,  as 
in  Zeacrhws.  Others,  however,  have  referred  to  the  genus  Seaphiocrinu^ 
siwcies  with  a  concave  l)ase.  There  are  also  some  api)earances  of  an 
interradial  piece  between  each  two  of  the  second  radials,  but  we  are  not 
quite  sure  they  are  such. 

Locality  and  posit i<ni — Upi)er  Coal  Measures;  Springfield,  Illinois. 
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Subgemis  ZEACRIXUS. 
Zeackinfs?  MucK()S^^^'L^s,  McC. 

ri.  .il.   Fi-;.  12. 

y>arrinuJi  viucifntpinint.  McCiikhnky,  XHTiK     N<\v.  J'al.  Voua,.  p.  10;  hI*m>  lHf)5  illuHtnifioiirt  of  Niiin**.  pi.  4, 
t\'^.  7,  a.  h. 
ZfacrinxiK  *  mucrotqunuf,  yiv.v.K.  1H72.     Fiiuil  lIr|K»rt  on  Nolmiska.  j).  HH.  pi.  .*>,  fi;;.  'J,  n.h.  c. 

Position  and  localiiy — Hoot* shales  of  No.  8  coal,  Sprin^rtield,  Illinois; 
and  various  other  lo<*alitios  in  the  upper  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois. 


ZeACRINUS     (HYDREIONOrRINUS  ? )     ACAXTHOPHORUS, 

31.  and  ^,X. 

ri.  '-14,  Fi;;.  II. 

Zmcrinun  (  Ihidreioiutcrinux  *  )   aranfhnphorua,  Mkkk  ami  Woktiik.v,  1H70.    PnK.'ot*(l.  Ara«l.  Nut.  Scl., 
riiila.,  !».•>. 

Body  below  tlie  top  of  the  first  rjuliiil  pieces  nineli  de- 
pressed, or  nearly  sauei^r-shaped,  hut  eoiieave  below.  Iias(5 
very  small,  and  almost  entirely  liidden  in  tlie  eoneayity  of 
the  nnder  side,  when  tlie  eolumn  is  attached.  Subradial 
pie(*es  small,  four  of  tlu^n  int^luded  in  the  eoneayity  of  the 
nndc^r  side,  and  projeetinj^  horizontally  ontward  into  rather 
acute*  angles  between  the  iirst  radials,  so  a.s  to  presc^nt  a 
sub-trigonal  general  outline,  though  they  are  really  hex- 
agonal, their  lateral  and  inner  edges  being  connected  with 
each  other  and  to  the  base,  so  as  to  form  four  yery  short 
sides,  with  line,  obscure  angles;  fifth  one  larger  than  the 
others,  prop<n*tionally  longer,  and  curying  upward  at  the 
onter  end,  which  is  truncated,  so  as  to  form  a  short  side 
for  the  sup])ort  of  one  of  the  anal  pieces.  First  radial 
pieces  com|)aratiyely  large*,  widening  rapidly  from  below 
to  i\w  top,  whi<*h  is  truncated  ey(*nly  the  entin?  breadth, 
and  about  twice  as  wide  as  the  greatest  hight,  all  curying 
under  to  connint  with  the  subradials  Inflow  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  body  rests  upon  th(*m  wh(*n  placed  upon  a 
l)lane  surface,  with  the  column  remoyed.     Secon<l  radials  a 
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little  smaller  tlhiii  the  first,  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  long, 
pentagonal  in  form,  with  lateral  margins  short  and  not 
constricted;  each  supporting  two  arms  on  its  superior 
sloping  sides.  Arms  rather  slender  for  species  of  this 
genus,  not  being  wide  enough  to  be  in  contact  laterally  all 
around,  when  raised  vertically ;  rounded  on  the  dorsal  side, 
rather  rapidly  tapering,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
typical  specimen,  all  bifurcating  on  the  second  pie(»e;  below 
tho  biftircation  the  two  pieces  are  each  about  as  long  as 
wide,  the  upper  one  being  sometimes  slightly  constricted 
around  the  middle;  ar^n  |>iece  above  the  bifurcation  rather 
slender,  longer  than  wide,  rounded,  and  distinctly  con- 
stricted around  the  middle.  First  anal  piece  about  twice 
as  long  as  wide,  and  Avedged  so  far  down  under  one  side  of 
one  of  the  first  radials  by  the  side  of  the  largest  subradial, 
as  to  come  nearly  or  quite  in  contact  with  the  very 
small  base.  Secoiul  anal  small,  and  resting  upon  the 
short  upper  end  of  the  larger  subradial  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  first  anal  on  the  right  and  the  first 
radial  on  the  left;  above  these  the  alternating  series  coii- 
tinues  up  to  connect  with  the  ventral  extension.  A'entral 
prolongation,  or  so-called  proboscis,  about  equaling  the 
apparent  length  of  the  anus,  (*(miparatively  rather  nar- 
row and  «ub-<niindrical  below.,  but  widening  rather  grad- 
ually ui)ward  above  the  summit,  where  it  flares  suddenly 
out  all  around  to  about  the  breadth  of  the  body  below, 
its  top  being  nearly  flat,  or  much  depressed,  and  com- 
posed of  small,  unciiual,  convex  pieces,  while  each  (me 
of  the  marginal  row  of  these  toj)  pie(*es,  all  around,  extends 
horizontally  outward  in  the  form  of  a  shar[)  spine  about 
two-thirds  as  long  as  the  entire  transverse  diameter  of  the 
flattened  top  itself.  Plates  forming  the  sides  of  the  ventral 
.  porti(m  below  its  flattened  si)iniferous  crown,  probably 
more  or  less  costated,  or  sculptured,  in  ])erfe(*t  examjiles, 
but  the  specimen  seen  is  not  in  a  condition  to  show  this, 
though  the  usual  pores  (*an  be  seen  passing  through  tin* 
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8utiircs  betwoen  tlic  pljitos.     Surface  of  body  and  arms  ap- 
parently smooth. 

llij^lit  of  body  to  top  of  lirst  radials,  about  0.18  incli; 
breadtli  of  do.,  0.(55  incli;  liight  to  top  of  ventral  portion, 
ineluding  tlie  body,  1.20  inclies;  breadth  of  tlie  flattened 
top  of  tlie  ventral  portion,  exclusive  of  the  free  mar<ifinal 
si)ines,  about  0.50  inch. 

The  tbriii  of  the  body  and  the  aiTaii^einont  of  the  anal  pieces  of  tliis 
si)ecies  are  very  similar  to  those  of  onr  Z,  discn^,  from  the  n))i)er  Coal 
Measnres,  bnt  its  niider  si<U»  is  more  d<H'idedly  concave,  its  first  radial 
l)ieces  projiortionally  hi<4her,  and  separated  by  decndedb'  deeper  sntures. 
Its  snbradials  an*  aLso  i)roi)ortionally  smaller.  From  Z.  mucroHpinuH^  of 
McCiiESis'EY,  it  is  at  once  distin^^uished  by  not  havin^j;  its  second  radial 
pieces  develope<l  into  spines,  and  by  the  ditlerent  strnctnre  of  its  arms. 

The  specimen  here  ti<»nred  ^vas  fonnd  ami  ])resented  to  one  of  the 
authors  by  I^Ir.  David  Williams,  of  Canton,  Illinois. 

Lovulity  and  pOHiUon — Seaville,  Fulton  comity,  Illinois;  roof  of  Coal 
No.  1. 


CJenus  EIPACHYOIUXIS. 
ErrACuvcKiNUS  Fayettknsis,  AV'orthen  31s. 

ri.  tij.  vvji.  10. 

liODY  helow  the  to|)  of  the  first  radials  basin-shaped, 
hase  rather  dee[)ly  inipresscHl,  more  than  twice  as  wide  as 
Iiigh,  and  composed  of  massiv(%  slightly  <Mmvex  ])lates. 
Snbradials  considerably  higher  than  wide,  four  jx^ntago- 
nal  and  one  hexagonal,  their  u[)[)er  angles  extending  up 
above  the  middle  of  lln^  lirst  radials,  the  one  on  the 
anal  side  giving  support  to  a  small  anal  l)iec<^  First  ra- 
dials larger  than  the  snbradials,  nearly  twice  as  wide  as 
high,  and  truncated  straight  across  their  ui)i)cr  margins, 
wh(*re  they  give*  support  to  tlu^  second  ra<lials,  with  a  sonu^- 
what  ga|)ing  sulure  Ix^tween.  Second  radials  as  wid(^  as 
the  iirst,  and  j)roduced  on  tlu^ir  out(*r  si<les  into  short, 
rather  obtuse  spines*^.  One  anal  ])iece  only  is  sc<'n  ini- 
])lantcd  dinutly  between  tln^  lirst   radials,  and   sui)[K)rted 
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by  one  of  tlic  subradials.  Arais,  so  fiir  as  can  be  seen  on 
the  specimen  under  examination,  composed  of  a  series  of 
subcuneate  interlocking  pieces.  Sui"f;ice  of  all  the  body- 
plates  below  the  second  radials  smooth. 

Locality  and  poKltion — Upper  Coal  Measures,  Hickory  creek,  Fayette 
county,  Illinois. 

EUPACHYCRTNUS   TUBERCULATUS,   M.    aiul    W. 

PI.  24,  Fig.  9. 
Eruoerinns  Utberculatus,  Mkkk  and  Woutiikx,  1866.     Geol.  Survey  of  III.,  Vol.  11,  p.  319. 

Locality  and  position — The  detached  plates  from  which  the  original 
description  was  drawn  were  found  in  the  roof  shales  of  ('oal  No.  (»,  near 
Brighton,  Jersey  county,  Illinois.  The  more  perfect  specimen  figured 
on  PI.  24  is  from  l*arke  county,  Iowa. 


AoAssizocRiNUS  CARBONARTUS,  Worthcn  Ms. 

PI.  24,  Fig.  4. 

This  sj)ecies  is  only  known  from  the  ancliylosed  hasal  and  subradial 
plates  here  figured,  and  it  is  the  only  fragment  of  this  genus,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  that  has  been  found  in  the  Coal  Measures. 

LocuHty  and  position — Upper  Coal  Measures,  Shelby  county,  III. 


MOLLUSCA. 

BRACHIOPODA. 

Genus  CHONETES,  Fischer. 
Chonetes??  millepunctata,  M.  and  AV. 

PI.  25.  Fie  3. 
Chonetet  !  i  milUjnmctata,  Meek  oud  AVoutiikx,  1870.    Prweed.  Ac*U.  Xat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  p.  :i5. 

Shell  attaining  a  large  size,  very  thin,  transversely  sub- 
semicircular,  t)r  more  than  twice  as  wide  as  h)ng,  with  lat- 
eral extremities  rounded.     Dorsal  valve  nearly  flat,  or  hut 
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sliglitly  and  evenly  concave;  liinf»e  line  a  little  less  than  the 
jiic^atest  transverse^  diann^tcM*;  cardinal  pnxess  rather  stont, 
with  an  obscure  lin(*ar  ridjre  (or  sulcus)  extendin*^  forward 
from  its  base  nearlv  to  the  front ;  cardinal  edi»e  sli<rhtlv 
thickencnl  within,  so  as  to  form  a  faintlv  delined  ridi^e  ex- 
tending  about  lialf  way  from  the  cardinal  j>rocess  toward 
each  lateral  mari»;in,  but  a[)])arently  without  any  tra<*e  i>f 
sockets  for  the  reception  of  teeth  in  the  other  valve;  mus- 
cular and  other  internal  markinjr^  unknown;  surface  orna- 
mented by  numerous  slender,  exceedinjily  refj;ular,  closely 
arranj^ed  concentric*  lines,  exactly  jmrallcd  with  each  other 
and  th(*  front  and  lateral  martjcins.  Aentral  valve  unknown.. 
Ii(»nj»th  of  a  medium  sized  specim(»n,  1..30  inches;  breadth, 
2.05  in<hes.  Jjar*>est  examples  se(*n,  2.10  inches  in  lenj^th, 
and  of  iK^arly  the  same  proportional  bn»adth  as  the  others. 

Of  tliis  \  ri y  rtMnark;il>l('  slicU,  we  liavo  .seen  six  or  ei^^lit  specimens,  and 
some  I'ra^ments  of  otheis.  All  of  the  specimens  yet  fonnd,  lio\v(»ver, 
are  <lorsal  valves  only,  tlie  ventral  valve  hein;»'  entirely  unknown  to  us. 
The  slightly  wtun,  or  niorr*  or  less  weathered  condition  of  the  specinuMis 
has  ol)literate<l  what<»ver  muscular  or  other  int<»rnal  nmrkin^s  there 
may  have  been.  In  most  cases  only  j>atches  of  the  shell  itself  renuiin, 
thoujxh  even  in  these  <'ases  the  general  outlint*  and  (».\t<*rnal  surface 
nnnkin^s  are  very  distinctly  detincd  in  tin*  matrix.  All  tin*  specinuMis 
show  a  rather  ohscuns  linear,  internal  sulcus,  exti'inliujL^  from  tlu'  base 
of  the  cardinal  process  nearly  to  the  anterior  margins.  This,  however, 
is  probably  caused  by  the  accidental  removal  of  a  linear  nu^sial  riilp*, 
because  we  also  see  it  e(|ually  delined  in  impressions  of  the  ext<M'nal 
surface  of  the  valve  left  in  the  matrix.  Just  as  wouhl  be  the  case  if  a 
tirm  internal  rid*;(^  had  been,  owin<;  to  tlu^  thickness  of  tin*  shell,  as  it 
were,  pr<^ssed  throu;xh.  The  con<'entric  lines  of  the  surface  ])resent  an 
extraordinary  dc<iiee  of  le^ularity,  both  in  size  and  arran^^enu'Ut.  On 
a  medium  sized  dorsal  valve  about  sixty  of  these  lines  may  be  count<'d, 
whih'  some  <>f  tlie  lar;;est  show  twice  as  manv.     Thev  are  of  exact  Iv  the 

•  •  • 

same  size  and  distance  apart  on  all  the  specinuMis,  and  ot' so  nearly  the 
sanu*  size  on  all  parts  of  the  same  individual,  as  to  ap])ear  to  tlu'  <*ye  to 
be  exactly  uniform  throu;,diout.  \\\  measurement,  however,  we  count 
lifti'cn  of  thcju  in  tlie  s])acc  of  a.'J.")  ijich.  near  the  juar^^ins  of  a  medium 
size<l  sjM'cimen,  and  twenty  in  the  same  s]»ace  jiear  tlu'  beak.  In  a  few 
instaiu'cs  we  liavt*  observed  l\hat  sei'Uied  t(»  be  the  faijit(*st  possibh* 
traces  of  a  few  larj^^er  ra<liatin^  lines  of  c<>sta*  ju-ar  the  nuddle  of  the 
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anterior  margin  of  the  dorsal  viilvo.  None  of  the  specimens  show  the 
cardinal  process  entire,  bnt  as  far  as  its  characters  can  be  made  ont,  it 
seems  to  have  l)een  mnch  a%s  in  Chonetes. 

The  most  remarkable  character  of  this  shell,  however,  remains  to  be 
noticjecl.  That  is,  its  extremely  coarse  punctate  strnctiu-e,  and  the 
unusually  close  arrangement  of  the  punctures,  which  are  so  large  as  to 
be  nearly  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  As  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  com- 
mon single  pocket  lens,  they  present  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dorsal 
valve  nuich  the  appearance  and  aiTangement  of  the  cells  of  a  delicate 
ChocteteHj  the  spaces  between  them  being  much  less  than  the  diameter 
of  the  pores  themselves.  They  ap[)ear  to  diminish  ra|)idly  in  size,  how- 
ever, as  they  approach  the  external  surface,  near  which  they  seem  to  be 
a  little  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  spacer  by  which  they  are  separated. 
As  we  have  never  seen  such  a  shell  structure  as  this  in  any  siKH5ies 
known  to  jwssess  the  charjicters  of  the  genus  Chotwtett,  nor  indeed  to 
any  other  known  Brachioi)od,  we  are  very  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
our  shell  really  belongs  to  an  undescribed  genus.  The  fact  that  thei'e 
appears  to  be  no  sockets  in  the  cardinal  margins  of  its  dorsal  valve  for 
the  recei)tion  of  teeth  in  the  other  valve,  would  also  favor  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  a  true  Chomtes.  Nevertheless,  we  prefer  to  place  it,  pro- 
visionally, in  that  genus,  until  specimens  can  be  obtained  showing  the 
dorsal  valve,  with  the  muscidar  impressions  and  other  generic  charac- 
ters. Should  it  be  found,  as  we  believe  it  will,  to  be  a  new  generic  tyiMJ, 
we^woidd  suggest  for  it  the  name  Isogramma  (rVro^,  e(iual;  rP^/i/jL^i  ^  liue), 
in  allusion  to  the  remarkable  equality  of  the  concentric  lines  of  the  sur- 
fjice. 

To  whatever  genus  our  shell  may  really  behmg,  it  is  evidently  veiy 
closely  allied,  even  speciiic^ally,  to  a  form  figured  by  Mr.  Davidsox, 
from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Scotland,  in  his  valuable  Mono- 
graph of  the  British  Carboniferous  Brachiopoda,  Vol.  II,  Part  V,  pi.  55, 
tig.  13.  Mr.  Davidson  referred  his  shell,  with  much  doubt,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  de  Koninck,  to  Vkonetes  concent rka^  of  the  latter 
author.  We  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Davidson,  however,  in  the  oi)inion 
that  it  is  distincjt  from  Prof,  de  Konin('K's  species,*  as  it  is  much  longer, 
and  instead  of  being  marked  with  oidy  twelve  to  thirteen  large  concen- 
tric ridges,  has  about  thirty-seven  regular,  more  concentric  lines.  In 
our  species  there  are  about  twice  the  number  of  lines  seen  on  that 
figured  by  Mr.  Davidson,  in  specimens  of  the  same  size ;  and  as  this 
characrter  is  remarkably  uniform  in  all  our  si>e(*imens,  we  cannot  believe 
it  otherwise  than  a  specific  dift'erence. 

JjocalUy  and  position — Upper  Coal  Measures;  Marion  county,  Illinois, 


*  It  iH  dm*  to  PiT»frsj*or  i>K  Koninck  that  we  hIiouM  nUxtis  that  it  was  only  doubtfully  he  referred  the 
Euj^liitb  Hpisciiuc'U  to  hia  «»iK*ciu». 
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where  it  cHvurs  associated  with  nearly  all  the  fossils  in  the  upi)er  Coal 
Measures  of  Kansas  and  Iowa,  and  in  those  in  Nebniska  referred  by 
Professors  Marcou  and  Geinitz  to  the  Permian. 


Genus  rilODUOTUS,  Sowerbv. 
Productus  Xehrascensis,  Owen. 

VI  2o,  Yii;.  8. 

rntdurlHM  Xehrancawti*,  OwKN,  l8Sa.    Grool.  Report  Wis.,  Iowa  ami  Mian.,  p.  Mi,   PI.  5,  Fi>;.  3 ;  1867, 

McdlKKNKV.  Tnui«.  Arad.  Sci.,  Vol.  I,  p.  21,  PI.  1,  Flp.  7. 
S.vii.  /*.  Tinpertfii.  NORWOOD  and  PBArrKN.    Jour.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.,  Phila.,  Vol.  Ill,  now  Hcrien,  p.  9, 

PI.  I,  Fi^r.  3,  a.  b.  c. 
P.  ajtper,  MrCllKHNEY,  1860.    Dmc.  new  Paleozoic  FoM^ila.  p.  34. 

Locality  and  imsition — Coal  Measures,  Sangamon  and  La  Salle  coun- 
ties, Illinois. 

Productus  Longispinus,  Sowerby? 

PI.  2:>,  Fig.  10. 

VftductuH  lnntji»pinu»„  SoWKRiiY,  1814.    Min.  Concli  ,  Vol.  I,  p.  l.>4,  PI.  LXVIII,  Fi?.  1. 

P.  WaltaMhennis,  Xmrn'ooi)  and  Pratten,  1854.       Jour.  Acail.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  Vol.  Ill,  new  avritM, 

p.  13,  PI.  I.  Fi»r.  6. 
7*.  HjtU'uiUM,  of  Hauie  authoni,  1854.    Jour.  Acad.  Xat  Sii.,  Phila.,  Vol.  Ill,  new  acrien,  p.  11,  PI.  1, 

Fin-  5. 

LoeaUfy  and  poHition — Abundant  throughout  the  Upi>or  and  Lower 
Coal  Measui-es  of  Illinois. 


Productus  Punctatus,  Martin. 

PI.  25.  Fig.  13.     • 

PrtHluehm  p^tnetahut,  MAunx,  IW)D.    Pofrcf.  Dorb.  PI.  XXXVII,  Fi;;.  6. 
P.  tubttUmpinuji,  ^[cChkhnky,  i860.    Diitcrip.  New  I*al.  Fom.,  p.  37. 

jAH^ality  and  ^whUwh — Uj)i)er  and  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois. 


Productus  Lasallensis,  Worthen  Ms. 

Pi.  25,  Fig.  a. 

TrilS  sluitll  resembles  the  one  usually  referred  to  7^  cos- 
tatm^  of  Sowerby,  but  differs  from  that  form  in  having  a 
narrower  and  deei)er  sinus,  Avhich  extends  to  the  beak;  ears 
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more  produced,  witli  only  two  or  tliree  slender  spines  on 
their  margins;  eostie  more  even  <m  the  front  portion  of  the 
shell,  the  spines  less  numerous  and  more  slender,  and  with- 
out concentric  wrinkles.  The  dorsal  valve  is  c<mcave  in 
the  visceral  region,  nearly  quadrangular  in  outline,  the 
front  slightly  sinuous,  and  sliarply  recurved  on  tlie  margin, 
reniform  processes  smaller  than  in  P.  costatu^^  more  eleva- 
ted, and  nearer  the  hinge  line.      Cardinal  process  trilobed. 

Locality .  and  X)OHiilon — Ui)i)er  Coal  Measuivs,  La  Salle,  Illinois. 

CiioNETES  Smithii,  N.  and  P. 

PI.  *r»,  Fijt.  11. 

i'honetrti  Smithii,  Xoiiwoop  ami  rRATTF.N.  ltC>5.   Jour.  Anid.  Nst.  Sri.,   I'liila.,  ViJ.  Ill,  urw  Mfr.  p. 
24 ;  i»l.  2,  ttj:.  2.  a,  6.  c. 

l*otntlan  and  locaUty — KiH>f  of  Belloville  <M)al ;  St.  Clair  it)unty,  Illi- 
nois. 


Genus   HEMII^KOXITES,   Tander. 
Hemipronites   ckassus,   M.  and  H. 

n.  l.-i,  Fij;.  12. 

Orthiaina  rrasm,  Mkek  and  Haydex.  1858.    l*n>ct*eil.  AcwI.  Nat.  Sr.,  Philu..  p.  260. 

OrthiM  LamUmtut,  ItMiO,  McCiiehxey.    New  Pal.  Fom.,  p.  M;  pi.  I,  ttg.  0,  a.  h. 

O.  KichmomU.  MiX-'iiehnky.    Ih. :  flp.  fi,  a,  b.  r. 

Ilemiproniteit  eraiutM*,  Meek  and  Haydex,  1H64.    Pnleont.  Upper  MiMw»iin,  p.  26;  ftg.  7,  a,  h,  c,  d. 

PoHition  and  locaUty — Abuiiclaiit  in  upper  Coal  Measures ;  Lii  Sulle, 
IlliuoLs. 


(lenus  ATHYRIS,   McCoy. 

Atiiyris   suBTiLiTA,    Hairs  (sp.) 

1*1.  25,   V'vr,  14. 

Terebratula  tnihtUita,  Uau^    StanHbury'n  (Jrt.  Salt  Luke  Koport,  p.  409  ;  pi,  IV,  fig.  1.  n,  b.ami  2.  a,  b. 
Spirigrra  fiubtiUta,  Mkek  and  Hayi>kx.  1n'*9.    PtocwmI,  Pliila.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci..  p.  20,  etc. 
AthijriHHubtilita.  Newhkbuy.  1861.    Ivch'  Colnrado  Rei>ort,  p.  12f». 

Position  and  locality — Abundaut  throughout  tlic  Coal  Measures. 
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Cumns    SYXTRTELASMA,   M.   and   W. 

SYNTKIKf.AS  :A     HEMirLK'ATA,    HalTs  Sp. 

Pl.'ji*..  Hjr. -jn. 

Sjuri/er  hrmipHratn.  Hai.u  IP.Vl    SlaiislmrvM  Suit  Uiko  Kp|M»rt.  p.  4W:  j»l,  4.  flit'-  3. 
Syntrirlnttwa  hriuiplirata,  Mkrk  and  Woutiikn.  I^Tid.    J{ciM}i-t<itol.  Siii-v«*,v  of  111.,  Vol.  IT,  p.  :il23  ;  flg. 
•A\  Hfid  p.  :iiM.  fi^.  *J7, 

Position  and  focalihf — U[)[)er  Coal  Measnn^s;  twelve  miles  nortli  of 
Vandalia,  Fayette  eouiity,  Illinois. 

Genus   ]\1EEKELLA,  White   and   St.  Jolin. 

Meekklla  stuiato-costata,  Cox  sp. 

l*liriitnln  ittnatn-nmtatn.  I'o.x.  itfTtl.    Owviih  (jimiI.  Ki-)M>rt  nf  Ky..  Vol.  III.  p.  .'i»;H ;  ]>1.  H,  fljj.  7. 

Mwlflln  i,irinUtct,Htnttt.  WniiK  and  Si.  JtniN.  lNi7.    Tniiis.  (Miiia'^o  Arait.  Si-i.,  V«»l.  I.  pp.  |-ii).  l*>; 
tip4.  4,  5  and  <». 

Pottifion  and  UwaUty — l^a  Salle,  Case.vville  and  various  other  Kx'alitii's 
in  Illinois;  in  up|)ei' and  lower  Coal  Measures. 

(ienuft   KHVN(^1I<)\ELLA,    Fischer. 

liUY>XlIONELLA    OsAGENSIS,     SwalloVV. 

iihtinchonrlla  (('ainnmphorin)  Oi^nff^'miin.  Swam.ow,  H.V.     Tniiut.  St.  I^iiiIm  An«l.  S<'..  Vol.  1.  ]>.  *J1J». 
Trrt^iratuln  I'tit,  MAuror.  l.''.'i.'i.    4ri'oI.  N.  .\iii.,  p.  .M  ;  pi.  ti,  lli;.  I'J. 

PoHitioH  and  (orality — Coal  Measures,  Danville,  Illinois;  and  roof  of 
Coal  No.  <s  Fulton  eoiinty,  llliiKas. 

(ienns  ORTHIS,  Dalnian. 

OUTlilS     CAKHO.VARIA,     SwalloW. 

I'l.  JTi,  Kit:  4. 
Orthiit  Iff ilioini rill,  S\\  allow.     Tiuiih.  St.  Koiiin  Acml.  Sri..  Vol.  I,  p.  tfl**. 

PoHiiion  and  lovalif}! — Cj)per  Coal  Measnivs  ;  La  Salle,  Illinois. 
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Genus  TEREBRATULA,  Llhwyd. 

Terebratula  BoviDENS,  Morton. 

PI.  25,  Fig.  15. 

Terebratula,  hovident,  Morton,  lb3A.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XiXIX.p.  150. 

T.gfnieulMa,  !McChE8Nby,  lb61.    Dvscr.  New.  Tal.  Fo»b.,  p.  iHL    Also,  1SG5  illoetrationsof  same; 
pi.  1,  fig.  3,  a,  6,  c. 

Position  and  locality — Upper  and  lower  Coal  Measures  of  Illiuois. 


Geuus  BISCINA,   Laiiiark,  181f>. 

DiSCINA     NITIDA,     PllilHpS    Sp? 

PI.  25,  Fig.  1. 

Orhinila  nitida,  I'Hli.i  IFF,    Geol.  of  York.  Vol.  IT.  p.  221 ;  pi.  11 ;  figs.  10-13. 
JSlfn.  I>i^!cinn  MufiffmrienKitt,  Shuuakd.    Trann.  St.  LouIh  Acad.  Sci.,  18110,  p.  221. 

Specimens  of  this  shell  sent  to  Prof.  Davidson  were  pronouneed  by 
him  identical  with  the  European  form  known  as  IK  nitida, 

Positian  and  totality — C(nnmon  throughout  the  Coal  ]Measures  of.  Illi- 
nois. 

(ienus   LINCUJLA,   Briiguiere,   17SJ). 
Ltngula    mytiloides,    Sowerby? 

PI.  25.  Fig.  2. 

Lingula  mytiloides,  Sowerby.    Miii.  Cou.,  Tal».  XIX  :  figs.  1  anil  2.  1813. 

Chmjtare  L.  uinbonata.  Cox.    Geol.  Survey  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  576 ;  pi.  10,  fig.  4. 

Positi<yn  and  locality — Common  tliroughout  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illi- 
uois. 

Spirifer    Fultonensjs,    Worthen  Ms. 

PI.  25.  Fig.  5. 

Shell  rather  suiall,  transversely  oval,  valves  nearly 
equal  in  convexity,  with  a  wide  cardinal  area  restricted 
entirely  to  the  ventral  valve,  and  divided  by  a  triangular 
lissure.    Hinge  line  equal  to  the  greatest  width  of  the  shell, 
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cardinal  angles  not  rounded.  Dorsal  valve  moderately 
convex,  mesial  fold  extendin*]^  to  the  beak,  and  divided 
along  the  middle  by  a  shallow,  longitudinal  depression. 
Dorsal  valve  rather  deeper  than  the  ventral,  the  beak  ex- 
tending considerably  beyond  that  of  the  opposite  valve; 
sinus  deep,  extending  from  the  beak  to  the  opposite  margin, 
with  a  single  rounded  plication  in  the  center.  Surface 
ornamented  with  sixteen  to  twenty  smoothly  rounded  pli- 
(*ations  on  each  valve,  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  the  s])a(*es 
between  them. 

Of  this  uniqii**  little  shell  we  have  seen  but  a  siii|2:le  speeiineii,  which 
was  foniul  by  Mr.  John  Wolf,  of  Canton,  in  the  limestone  over  one  of 
the  coal  seams  onteropjnnK  at  that  i)oint. 

l*osition  and  locality — Lower  Coal  Measures;  Fulton  county,  Illinois. 


SpiKirEK  CAMERATUS,   Morton. 

n.  2:..  Fitf.  7. 
Spiri/rr  cameratiis,  Mokt^n.     Am.  Jour.  Sri..  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  I.'iO:  pi.  *2.  fin.  3. 

Position  and  localitif — Common  thron«,^liout  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illi- 
nois. 


LAMELLIBRANOHIATA. 

(Jcnus  .AIONOTIS. 
MoNoTis?  GKEGARiA,  M.  and  W. 

ri.  -jr..  viii.  f). 

yiotwtim  '  (jrt'ifann,  Mrkk  ami  W<^ktiikn,   I^TO.     Pr<><-<*o<l.  Acad  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila..  p.  3?». 

Shell  very  small,  extremely  thin,  compressed,  oblhine, 
vjiryin<i:  from  trum-ato-suboval  to  subeirenlar;  hin^e  line 
h*ss  than  the  breadth  of  the  valves;  anrieles  small,  obtnsely 
angnlar,  undefined  by  any  sinuosity  of  the  margins;  [)oste- 
rior(?)  marji'in  rather  rejrularly  roundcnl  in  outline,  and 
roundinj^  into  thepallial  marjrin;  anterior(]r)  bord(»r  promi- 
nent below,  and  rounding  into  the  base,  but  straight  and 
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ascending  with  a  backward  slant  to  the  hinge;  beaks  located 
nejir  the  middle  of  the  hinge  line,  above  which  they  seem 
scarcely  to  rise.  Surface  marked  by  extremely  fine  con- 
centric  stria?,  and  a  few  somewhat  larger  furrows  or  wrin- 
kles of  growth,  crossed  on  the  anterior  (?)  half  of  each 
valve  by  small  radiating  costa^,  generally  not  defined  near 
the  anterior  (?)  margin.  Antero-posterior  diameter  0.25 
inch;  hight,  or  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  hinge,  0.20 
inch;  convexity  unknown. 

Of  tliis  litttle  shell  we  have  iiniiierous  speeiinens,  all  conii)resse(l  to 
entire  flatness  on  the  surfaces  of  the  lamina^  of  shale,  many  of  them 
lying  with  the  two  valves  opened  out  and  eonneete<l  oy  their  hinge 
margins.    As  thus  seeii  their  small  size  causes  them  to  appear  much 

• 

like  the  valves  of  Fottidonomiaj  or  those  of  some  of  the  litth*  phyUopod 
Crustacea.  This  form,  however,  is  found  on  closer  examination  to  l>o 
ditt'erent,  while  their  radiating  costie  also  iiulicate  different  attiiiities. 
Some  individuals  are  a  little  wider  proportionally,  in  their  antero-pos- 
terior  diameter,  than  that  from  which  the  al>ove  measurements  were 
taken,  and  these  have  much  the  outline  of  the  left  valve  of  some  forms 
of  Avkulopecien^  excepting  that  the  auricles  are  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree defined  (in  either  valve)  by  any  traces  of  a  marginal  sinus. 

It  is  possible  that  this  little  shell  may  be  a  true  Lima,,  as  it  has  much 
the  form  of  some  species  of  that  genus,  and  there  certainly  are  in  the 
Western  Coal  Measures  two  or  more  species  apparently  agreeing  in  all 
resi)ects  with  that  genus.  If  a  Lima.,  of  course  the  side  we  have  de- 
scribed as  the  anterior  must  be  the  i>osterior,  and  vice  rersa.  The  rea- 
sons for  doubting  its  relations  to  the  genus  lAma^  however,  are  (1), 
extreme  thinness;  (2),  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  have  a  jmsmatic  struc- 
ture; and  (^$),  its  very  small  size.  Jt  is  possible,  however,  that  the  ex- 
tremely thin,  fibrous  shell,  as  we  now  see,  may  consist  only  of  the 
external  lamina,  left  after  the  decomposition  of  the  inner  layers.  K 
so,  and  the  fibrous  appearance  is  really  the  original  structure,  it  would 
more  probably  belong  to  some  perhaps  undescribed  genus,  allied  to 
Avictih2)(*ctenj  of  the  family  Aviculitia*.  If  a  true  MonotiSy  it  would  be 
the  only  known  species  of  that  genus  in  our  Carboniferous  rocks,  the 
common  Western  Coal  Measure  shells  usually  n^ferred  to  that  genus 
behmging  to  a  very  <listinct  group,  to  which  Heykich  has  apjilied  the 
name  Pfieufhmonoti^, 

JjOcaJitif  and  poHition — »Tacksonville  coal  shaft,  roof  of  coal  No.  3  ?  of 
the  Illinois  section,  JacksonviHe,  Illinois. 
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Genus  MAC^RODOX,  Lycett. 
Mackodon  delk  Airs,  M.  and  W. 

Marnnlou  dfUrotiii.  Mkkk  and  WoiirnKS.  1k7().     I'nxioed.  A«rtil.  Natural  Si'L.  riiila..  \k  10. 

Shell  small,  about  twice  and  a-lialf  as  lonj?  as  lii^li, 
moderately  convex,  elonjfate  rliomboidal  in  outline,  poste- 
rior marjrin  obliquely  truncated,  so  as  to  be  anp^ular  at  the 
base;  cardinal  margin  about  three-fourths  the  entire  Ic^ngtli, 
jind  n(»arly  parallel  with  the  base;  anterior  extremity  very 
narrowly  rounded;  basal  margin  nearly  straight  along  the 
middle,  but  rounding  very  gradually  upward  anteriorly; 
beaks  depressed,  and  placi^d  about  one-fourth  the  entire 
length  of  the  valvi^s  behind  the  anterior  extremity;  poste- 
rior umbonal  slopes  subangular  from  the  l)eaks  obli^juely 
backward  and  downward,  to  tin*  shar]>ly  rounded  or  sub- 
angular  posterior  basal  extnunity,  while*  the  spa(*es  behind 
and  above  these  slopes  are  comi)ressed  or  slightly  concave. 
Surface  nu\rked  by  small  ridgc^s  and  lines  of  growth,  which 
are  crossed  by  raised  radiating  liui'n  or  lini^ar  (»osta*,  rather 
wid(ily  separated  posteriorly,  but  more  (*losely  arranged, 
and  less  strongly  detined  towards  the  front  part  of  the 
valves.  (Cardinal  area,  hinge  and  muscular  impressions 
unknown.)  Length  0.45  inch;  bight,  0.19  inch;  convexity 
about  0.11  inch. 

This  little  .shell  will  hy  readily  distin^uislKMl  from  its  associate,  for- 
merly (leseiihed  bv  us  under  the  name  ^L  tenHisfriatus,  h\  its  mueli 
more  oblique  Jin<l  less  gibbous  form  ;  but  more  esj)ceially  by  having  it^ 
lin<»ar  ra<liating  costa*  separated  by  wide  intervening  spaces,  instead  of 
being  closely  crowded  tog(*ther.  We  know  of  no  species  with  which  it 
could  be  confoinided. 

Localitt/  ami  potfition — Springtield,  Illinois.     Ui)per  Coal  Measures. 
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Macrodon  tenuistriatus,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  i26.  Vifr.  4. 
Macnxlon  tenuUftriaUt,  Mrek  and  Worthex.  iwrr.    Troceed.  (.'hica;;u  Acad.  St-i.,  Vol.  T,  p.  17. 

Shell  small,  rlionibic-oblong,  rather  distinctly  convex 
along  the  mnbonal  slopes,  and  near  the  front  a  little  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  high;  basal  and  cardincal  margins 
parallel,  the  former  nearly  straight,  or  somewhat  sinuons 
near  tlie  middle;  cardinal  margin  straight,  not  quite  equal- 
ing the  greatiist  antero-posterior  diameter;  anterior  side 
rounding  up  from  below,  so  as  to  meet  the  hinge  nearly  at 
right  angles;  posterior  basal  margin  narrowly  rounded; 
posterior  margin  obliquely  tnmcated,  often  a  little  sinuous 
above,  dorsal  region  behind  the  umbonal  slope  compressed ; 
beaks  convex,  a  little  flattened,  incurved,  rising  somewhat 
above  the  hinge  margin,  located  about  half  way  between 
the  middle  and  the  front;  flanks  broadly  impressed  or  con- 
cave from  the  umbonal  regions  obliquely  backward  to  ttio 
faintly  sinuous  i)art  of  the  base ;  cardinal  area  unknown ; 
posterior  linear  teeth  about  three;  surface  oniamented  with 
distinct  marks  of  growth,  crossed  by  radiating  markings, 
Avhich,  on  the  compressed  posterior  dorsal  region,  form 
rather  well  defined,  radiating  lines;  anteriorly,  however, 
these  diminish  in  size,  so  as  to  become  Aery  minute  or 
scarcely  visible,  crowded,  obsolescent  stria). 

Length,  0.75  inch;  hight,  0.31  inch;  c<mvexity,  about  0.30 
inch. 

roHition  and  locality — Upper  Coal  Measures;  Springfield,  lUinoiH. 


Genus  AVICULA. 
-  AvKJLTLA  MoRCiANBXSis,  M.  and  AV. 

PI.  26.  ¥iR.  14. 
Ptrria  (Pterinf^)  Morrmnffutijt,  Mrek  and  Worthen,  Ifififi.     Proc«»iMl.  Ara<l.  Xat.  Sri.,  Phila.,  p.  259. 

Shell  (left  valve),  exclusive  of  the  posterior  wing,  ob- 
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li(|uoly  sub-ovuto,  modiM'atoly  convex,  v(My  thin;  anterior 
and  basal  margins  forming  an  ol>li(im'ly  descending  sc^ni- 
oval  or  st^micircnlar  cnrve  from  the  anterior  (^ar  to  the  pos- 
terior margin,  Avhicb  is  prominently  and  rather  narrowly 
rounded;  hinge  line  scnne what  less  than  the  length  of  the 
shell,  and  ranging  at  au  angle  of  about  forty-live  degrees 
above  a  line  drawn  from  the  beak  to  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  posterior  basal  margin;  beak  oblique,  rather 
convex,  and  placed  very  nearly  over  the  ant(M'ior  extremity 
of  the  hinge;  anterior  ear  very  small,  a  little  convex,  but 
separated  from  the  swell  of  the  umbo  by  an  oblicjuc,  shallow, 
rounded  sulcus  or  impression,  rounded  at  the  extremity, 
and  defined  in  outline  bv  a  verv  shallow  marginal  sinu- 
osity;  posterior  wing  large,  flattened,  triangular,  and  de- 
fined in  outline  by  a  broad,  modiu'ately  dei^p,  rounded  sinus, 
not  equaling  in  length  the  most  promincMit  part  of  the  pos- 
t(M'ior  nuirgin  below  the  sinus;  in  young  shells  rather  acuitidy 
angular,  but  more  obtuse^  in  adult  spei^imens.  Surface  orna- 
m(»nted  by  numerous  linear,  radiating  costic,  smalh^'  than 
the  flattened  spaces  betwei^n,  and  crossed  by  raised  concen- 
tric lines,  so  as  to  form  a  neat  cancellated  style  of  markiug, 
quite  as  distinct  on  the  posterior  wing  as  on  the  body  of 
the  valve;  radiating  costa'  increasing  by  intercalation,  the 
intermediate  ones  dying  out  at  various  distances  between 
the  fre(3  margin  and  the  beak,  all  more  or  less  interru})ted 
at  various  intervals  by  irn^gular,  shallow  concentric  fur- 
rows of  growth,     (liight  valve  unknown.) 

LcMigth  of  the  largest  specimen,  nn^asuring  oblicpu^ly  from 
th(*  most  prominiMit  part  of  tlu^  })osterior  basal  margin  to  the 
extremity  of  tln^  small  antiM'ior  ear,  l.fM  indues;  do.,  par- 
allel to  th(*  hinge*  line,  1.41  inches;  bight  at  right  angh\s  to 
th(*  hinge,  2  inches;  length  of  hinge  and  anterior  <*ar,  1.17 
inches;  length  of  posterior  ear,  from  the  Ix^ak  to  its  i^xtrem- 
itv,  ().J)1  inch. 

This  rntlicr  liaiMlsoiiio  simmmcs  lias  moiv  tin*  asjM'ct  nr<-(*itaiii  rpiH»r 
Silurian  tonus,  ^suc•ll  us  Acicula  communis,  Hall,  than  of  auy  utlicT  Car- 
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boiiiferoiis  species  with  wbieh  we  are  ae(]iunnte<l,  though  of  course  pre- 
senting well  marked  specific  differences.  All  of  the  twenty-odd  speci- 
mens we  have  seen  are  left  valves,  from  which  fai^t  we  may  infer  that 
the  right  valve  was  more  fragile,  and  consequently  rarely  i>reserved. 
It  is  also  i)robable  that  it  was  less  convex,  and  more  faintly  marked 
than  the  other,  as  is  usual  in  shells  of  this  kind.  As  we  know  nothing 
of  the  hinge  and  muscular  impression  of  this  shell,  we  of  course  cannot 
determine  whether  it  is  a  Ptennea  or  a  tnie  Pteria  (=AricuU(J,  If  the 
latter,  and  Kleit^'s  older  pre-Linuiean  names  are  to  be  adoi)ted,  its 
uame  will  become  Avicuhi  Morganenxh. 

Locality  and  iHmtion — Below  the  middle  of  the  Coal  Meivsures;  ^I or- 
gan county,  Illinois. 


AvicuLA  LONGA,  Geiiiitz  sp. 
n.  aft,  iig.  1. 

(unillia  longa,  Geinitz,  ltM>6.    Caib.  ami  Dya»iii  Nfbnuika,  p.  32;  tuf.  "2,  fij;.  IS. 

lA)calit\i  and  jfosition — Danville,  Illinois ;  roof  shales  of  Coal  No.  7. 

(Jeiiu8  l>LA0UNOrSlS. 

rLACUNOPKSIS   CAKI50NARIA,    31.   and    W. 

VI  27.  ¥\i:.  2. 
rUtc\tnf>tt»i*  carbonnria,  IMkkk  siud  WcunuEX.  1860.    Trocowl.  (.'luni;io  A<'wl.  St'i.,  Vol.  I,  p.  J3. 

Shell  orbicular,  coiiipressod  sul)-lieiiiispherical,  ex- 
treuiely  tliiii.  Upper  or  right  valve  irregularly  convex, 
sometinics  rather  gihbous;  hinge  margin  straight,  gener- 
ally equaling  about  one-third  to  one-half  the  diameter  of  the 
valves,  and  usually  showing  a  slight  disposition  to  develope 
small,  obtuse  ears  at  the  extremities;  beak  very  small, 
sometimes  compressed  and  nearly  obsolete,  marginal,  but 
not  projecting  distinctly  beyond  the  cardinal  border,  located 
at  the  middle  of  the  hinge,  and  showing  a  slight  fen* ward 
curvature.  Under  valve  flat,  or  conforming  to  the  inequal- 
ities of  the  surface  to  which  it  wasatta<*hed;  beak  nuirginal, 
and  very  nearly  obsolete.  Surface  of  both  valves  marked 
Avith  irregular,  undulating  or  interrupted  radiating  lines. 
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wiih  broad,  fjiint,  irrcffular  eonooiitrir  wrinkles,  and  a  set 
of  obscure  stria>  of  i^rowtli.  Often  there  is  also  an  entirely 
independent  series  of  i>arallel  ridijres,  erossint^  the  nnibonal 
n^jj^ion,  or  sonu^tinies  tlie  whole  surface  ol)liquely,  and 
partly,  or  sometimes  almost  entin^ly,  (dditeratinj;  the  cither 
markings.     (Hinge  and  interior  unknown.) 

Diameter  of  the  largest  specimen  found,  from  tlie  hinge 
to  the  pallial  margin,  1.30  inehes;  oblique  parallel  ridges 
uniformly  numl>cring  seven  to  eight  in  0.20  ineh. 

Altlioii^li  the  species  upon  wliicli  tlie  j^eiuis  Placunopsin  was  ibuiided 
w«is  from  the  Great  Oolite,  an<l  we  have  no  kiiowledj^e  of  the  ^eiius 
having  ever  been  identified  from  older  roek.s,  our  spe(;imens  ajjfi'ee  so 
exaetly  in  all  tlieir  vivsihle  characters  with  the  figures  and  description 
of  tliat  group,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  the  pro^iriety  of  referring  our 
species  to  it.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  curious  [)arallel,  obli(pie 
markings  si^'ii  on  most  of  tlu*  specinuMis,  it  might  even  be  confounded 
with  the  tyi)ical  species  of  the  g(Mins /"/*.  f/M/r/*.v/.v,  of  Ii<einer);  an<l  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  one  of  Mokkis  and  Lycett\s  figures  shows  souio 
traces  of  similar  markings,  tliougli  they  cj'oss  the  valves  oblicpu^Iy  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

On  some  of  the  specimens  we  observe  small  discs  growing,  which  we 
should  think  i>robably  the  under  valve  of  the  young  of  the  shell  under 
consi<leration,  were  it  not  that  the  minute  apex  of  each  is  sub-central, 
wliile  the  beak  of  our  shell  seems  to  liave  been  marginal  at  all  stages  of 
growth. 

W(»  know  of  no  otlnT  shell  from  any  of  our  paheozoic  rocks  with 
which  this  is  lialde  to  be  confounde<l. 

LovaUty  and  poHition — S])ringfield.  Illinois;  upper  part  of  tlie  Coal 
Measures. 


(lenus  SCHIZ0DU8,  King. 
S(  iHzoDrs  AMPLUS,  ]\[.  and  AA^ 

ri.  'J7,  Fi-.  G. 
S>hiz»dnH  anijdiis.  Mkkk  and  Woicmikn.  1h70.     ri(K'<'e<l.  Aoad.  Nut.  Sci..  IMilla..  p.  II. 

Shell  attaining  a  large  si/e,  as  det(Minin<*d  from  inter- 
nal <*asts,  nioderat<»ly  convex,  oblong-siihoval  in  ontline,  or 
ahont  one-fourth   of  its  liMigtli  longer*  than  high;  anterior 
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side  short,  rounding  from  above  the  middle  into  the  base ; 
outline  of  ventral  margin  forming  a  broad  semi-ovato 
curve ;  posterior  margin  nearly  vertically  subtrnncated, 
but  rounding  abruptly  into  the  dorsal  margin  above  and 
into  the  base  below ;  cardinal  border  nearly  straight,  and 
sloping  very  slightly  from  the  beaks  posteriorly;  beaks 
much  depressed,  nearly  anterior,  incurved,  closely  approxi- 
mated, and  directed  forward  and  inward.  Posterior  ab- 
ductor muscular  scar  shallow,  rather  large,  suboval,  and 
located  close  up  under  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  hinge; 
anterior  do,,  smaller,  deeper,  subovate,  and  placed  very  near 
the  anterior  margin  a  little  above  the  middle,  with  rather 
distinct,  nearly  detached  pedal  muscular  scars  at  their  up- 
per ends.  Posterior  umbonal  slopes  with  each  a  distinct 
sulcus  extending  from  tho  beaks  oblicjuely  backward  and 
downward,  becoming  wider  and  more  shallow  as  they  de- 
scend, so  as  to  die  out  before  reaching  the  posterior  ba.sal 
margin.  (External  surface  unknown.)  Length  of  cast, 
2.60  inches;  hight  of  do.,  2.15  inches;  convexity,  1,56 
inches. 

This  is  the  largest  species  of  SchizoduH  (if  it  belongs  to  that  geinis)  wo 
have  yet  seen.  Our  only  specimen  is  an  internal  cast,  giving  no  idea 
of  the  natnre  of  the  hijige.  From  its  general  appearance,  liowever, 
and  the  natnre  of  its  mnscuhu'  and  simple  pallial  scars,  together  with 
the  remains  of  its  external  ligament,  we  can  have  little  doubt  in  regard 
to  its  being  a  Schizodufi.  In  size  and  general  outline  its  internal  cast 
closely  resembles  AiuphUalia  Jjeidyi^  describe<l  by  Prof.  Hall,  from 
the  Upper  Silurian  Limestone  at  r3ridgei>ort,  near  Chicago.  It  has, 
however,  obviously  no  near  relations  to  that  shell.  For  a  ^chizodus  its 
beaks  are  unusually  depressed  and  oblique.  We  know  of  no  other  spe- 
cies resembling  it  in  general  form. 

Compared  with  Schizodutt  ovvidcntalin  fCi/pricardm?  ovndenfalis^ 
Swallow,^  which  seems  to  be  a  true  ISchizoduSj  and  agrees  with  (uir 
shell  in  size,  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  much  more  depressed 
beaks,  less  convex  valves,  aiul  broa<lly  roun<l  posterior  outline.  Prof. 
Swallow's  spe<ies  also  occurs  in  our  C'oal  Pleasures,  but  we  have  only 
vet  seen  it  from  a  higher  part  of  the  series  at  La  Salle. 

Pimiion  and  locallU/ — Seaville,  Fulton  county,  Illimus:  roof  of  coal 
^o.  L 
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S(?jnzoDus  (Prisconia)  pekelegans,  M.  and  W. 

IM.  W.  Vi'^.  ID. 
Schi^fidiiit  (PriKroiiin)  ptrf!e(iaini,  Mkkk  nml  WninilKX.  1-70.    rnicewl.  Acsid.  Xat.  Sii.,  Phihi..  p.  4*i. 

SiiKLij  attaiiiii)^  a  moderately  larjfo  size,  ovate-siibeor- 
datc  iu  fifeneral  Ibriii,  very  gil)b()iis,  ai)i)areiitly  closed  all 
around,  rather  thin.  ^Vnterior  and  posterior  vit^ws  pre- 
sc^nting  a  neat  cordate  outline.  Pallial  margin  semi-ovate, 
the  most  prominent  part  being  in  front  of  the  middle ;  an- 
terior side  very  short,  and  rounding  up  abruptly  from  bo- 
low;  posterior  side  narrowly  rounded  or  subangular;  hinge 
line  apparently  rather  short;  beaks  very  gibbous,  promi- 
nent, pointed,  and  strongly  iniMirved,  so  as  to  bring  their 
points  nearly  or  (piite  in  contact ;  h>cated  near  the  anterior 
margin  ;  lunule  excavaltul,  but  not  distinctly  defnuHl.  Sur- 
iace  appearing  to  the  unassisted  eye  almost  smooth,  ex- 
cepting very  regular  raisinl  concentric  stria*,  or  small  costa>, 
on  the  anterior  ])art  of  the  valvi^s,  with  obscure  trac(>s  of 
smaller  stria*  crossing  tin*  same,  lender  the  highest  power, 
lu^wever,  that  can  be  well  used  as  a  hand  magniti(»r,  the 
whole  surface  is  seen  to  hv  cov(*red  bv  an  extremclv  mi- 
nute,  perfectly  regular,  crowded  sculpturing,  as  if  made  by 
(»rowded,  microscopic  <'ross-lines,  entirely  invisible  even 
under  a  good  common  pockc^t  magniiii^r. 

Hight  of  a  small  specim(»n,  0.90  inch;  convexity  of 
same,  O.SO  inch;  length,  about  I.IS  inchc^s.  Other  imper- 
lect  specimc^ns  show  that  the  spiM'ies  sometim(\^  attained 
three  or  four  times  the  si/e  of  that  from  which  thcs  above 
measun^ments  wer<^  taken. 

Position  tind  Inralitif — Roof  of  tJu*  l^aiiviirc  coal,  X(».  7  of  IIm-  Illinois 
srclioii,  nrsir  Danville,  Illinois.  W'v  arc  indebted  to  Dr.  . I.  ('.  \Vl NS- 
l.(»NV,  of  Danville,  for  llu^  speeinien  <leseril)i'<l. 
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ScHizoiHTS  cuuTUS,  M.  aiul  W. 

PI.  2<i,  Fi;,'.  16. 
St'hizoiUm  ciirtua,  :Mf.kk  ami  AVoitiiiKX.  lil^^fi.    i'nwoi'd.  (.'hiraj^o  Acad.  S4i.,  Vol.  I.  ]>.  1R. 

Shell  small,  snb-orbicuhir,  rather  compressed,  thin; 
anterior  side  obliquely  truncated,  with  a  convex  outline 
above,  and  rounded  into  the  base  below;  base  deeply 
rounded  anteriorly,  and  ascending  with  a  slightly  straight- 
ened outline,  or  even  sometimes  verv  faintlv  siuuous  be- 
hind;  posterior  side  narrower  than  the  front,  nearly  ver- 
tically truncated,  so  as  to  form  almost  a  riglit  angle  with 
the  baise  at  the  t(>rmination  of  the  iimbonal  ridge,  and  more 
or  less  rounded  into  the  cardinal  margin  above;  posterior 
dorsal  region  behind  the  umbonal  ridge  compressed  and 
cuneate;  cardinal  margin  sloping  more  or  hvss  behind  the 
beaks;  beaks  elevated,  incurv(Hl,  and  placed  very  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  middle;  umbonal  slope  rather  distin<»tly 
angular  from  the  beaks  to  the  posterior  basal  extremity; 
ilanks  just  in  advan(*e  of  this  ridge  sometimes  faintly  c<ni- 
cave;  surface  marked  witli  very  tine  concentric  stria\ 

Length  of  the  largest  specimen  from  which  the  above 
description  was  drawn  up,  0.43  inch;  hight,  0.33  inch;  <!(m- 
vexity,  about  0.10  inch. 

Jjocality  and  poHition — Wabasli  cut-ott*  near  Now  Ilarniony,  Indiana, 
and  in  tlie  nodules  of  argillaceous  limestone  over  Coal  No.  4,  in  Fnltou 
county,  Illinois. 

Genus  MYALINA,  de  Koninck. 
jMvAiiiNA  i»ekatti:nuata,  M.  and  H. 

PI.  26.  Fij;.  11. 
Ulyalina  pvrattcnvata.  Mkkk  ami  IIavukn.  Ir-riH.     Tr.iiiM.  Albany  Iiistifiito. 

rosition  and  htcalifi/ — This  shell  is  abiunlant  in  a  blue  shale  below 
Coal  No.  7,  in  the  shafts  at  Si)rin^liehl,  Illinois. 
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(Icuus  EinrONDIA. 
Edmoxdia?  iM:K()r,L<)N(;A,  M.  and  W. 

IM.  'J7,  Vi>r.  4. 

Kdiiunidin  /  pifblontja.  !Mkkk  and  Wctic'illKN,    iHUi,      rnuTod.  Arsul.  Nat.  Sri.,  Phila..  (tor  IhT.  Ih(»5.) 
p.  vjrj. 

Shell  longitudiurtlly  obloiijjr,  the  leiij^tli  beinj*;  about 
double  the  bight,  very  iueciuihiteral,  moderately  eouv(^\; 
the  greatest  eouvexity  being  along  the  oblique  unibonal 
slopes,  above  and  below  whleh  the  valves  are  cuneate 
i)ost(»ro-dorsallv  and  antero-ventrallv.  Postiu'ior  sidi^  dis- 
tinetly  eonipressed'near  the  (extremity,  its  ujargin  s<nnewhat 
rounded  or  sub-truneate  in  outline;  anti^rior  side  very  short, 
less  compressed  and  rathi^r  more  narrowly  rounded  than  the 
other;  basal  and  dorsal  margins  nearly  straight  and  i)arallel, 
the  former  being  wry  sliglitly  convex  in  outline  a  litth^  in 
advance  of  the  middle,  lic^aks  near  tln^  ant(*rior  end,  v(»rv 
obli(|ue,  conijU'essed,  and  but  slightly  elevated  above  the 
hingi*  margin;  umbonal  sh)pes  ])rominently  roundi^d  or  sub- 
angular  from  the  beaks  obliquely  towards  the  posterior 
inferior  margin.  Surface  of  cast  showing  only  faint  traces 
of  a  few  irregular  conc<»ntric  undulations,  mainly  below 
the  umlxmal  ridge.     (Hinge  and  int(»rior  unknown.) 

LiMigth,  2.50  inches;  bight,  1.25  inches;  convexity  of  a 
left  valve,  0.17  inch. 

Altlioiio'li  tlie  only  s])eciiiuMi  of  tliis  s[K'<*ics  we  liav(»  seen  is  nu'iely  ii 
(•list,  sliowiii^  notliin;;  of  {\w  liinjx**,  <>»'  tin*  intrriial  cliaractors,  nor  of  flu* 
lincM*  sniface  markings,  wr  liavt'  tbon;i:lit  it  (Icsirablc  to  call  attention  to 
it  as  oiu»  of  tlu»  bivalves  of  tliis  liorizon,  as  it  will  ju'obahly  he  lon;^ 
before*  better  exaini>les  ar*'  found.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  at 
a  loss  in  rej^ard  to  its  gcnerii*  cliaracters,  and  have  merely  placed  it  jn'o- 
visionally  in  the  <.i<'nns  Edmondin, 

In  <::eneral  ai>pearan<*e,  this  shell  ai)i>roaches  lulmnnflia  f  rowprrssa 
of  McCoy,  (rarb.  Foss.  Ireland,  i)l.  1.'),  ti•,^  10.)  but  it  is  rather  lonj^er  in 
])roportion  to  its  hi^lit,  and  it  has  much  less  ]n'oniinent  and  more  com- 
j)ress(Ml  beaks,  as  well  as  sub  an;i;:!dar,  instead  of  obtusely  roun<led  um- 
bonal slo[)es. 
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Position  (uhI  locality — La  Sallo,  Illinois;  Silicioiis  Limestone  of  the 
upper  division  of  the  Coal  Measures. 


Genus  CLINOPISTHA,  M.  mid  A\'. 

CL1NOPI8TI1A   KADIATA,    YAU.    LEVIS,   M.    aiul   W. 

PI.  27.  Fie  7. 

Cluifi]fitstha  radiata,  vnr.  Unn.  Mkkk  ami  Woriukx.    PhmccmI.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  riiUa-,  1«*70,  p.  44. 
Edmoiidia  radiata,  U\u^  Ih5c.     Iowa  <1«m»1.  Ki'port,  Vol.1,  Part  2.  p.  7U);  PI.  20,  Fij;.  3. 

Shell  oval,  approaoliinjj  oblong,  the  hight  being  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  the  length,  moderately  convex 
in  young  examples,  and  beocnning  ventricose  with  age ;  an- 
terior side  nuu-h  longer  and  wid(>r  than  the  others,  regularly 
rounded  in  outline;  posterior  side  very  short,  rather  nar- 
row below  the  beaks,  and  vertically  truncated;  ventral  mar- 
gin most  convex  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle,  thence 
round  upward  into  the  front,  while  behind  the  middle,  or 
nearly  under  the  beaks,  it  is  slightly  contracted  or  sinuous; 
dorsal  outline  sub-parallel  to  the  base,  the  margins  of  the 
valves  being  erect  anteriorly  and  rounding  into  the  anterior 
margin;  hinge  line  rather  short;  beaks  rather  ventricose, 
rising  above  the  hinge  line  and  phu^ed  about  half  way  be- 
tween  the  middle  and  posterior  end;  posterior  umbonal 
slopes  often  rendered  somewhat  prominently  rounded  by  a 
slight  flattening  of  the  valves  l)i»hind  the  beaks,  near  the 
truncated  margin;  ligament  lance-oval  in  form,  rather 
short,  and  i)laced  immediately  behind  the  beaks,  exactly  in 
the  position  we  would  expect  to  see  the  lunule  if  the  shorter 
side  of  the  valve  were  tlie  anterior;  surfa(H5  with  a  polished 
appearance,  and  generally  only  showing  fine  lines  of  growth, 
but  in  some  examides  also  having  obscure  radiating  marks 
near  the  ventral  nuirgin,  which  are  nearly  always  defined 
on  internal  casts. 

Length  of  a  large  spe(*imen,  1  in<»li;  hight,  0.C2  inch; 
convexity,  0.51  inch. 
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Local ittf  and  ponifion — Hoof  of  ( -oals  Xos.  4  and  5  of  the  Illinois  sec- 
tion, in  Fulton  county,  and  in  the  shafts  at  Sin-iuf^lield. 


(Jeiius  ALL01US:\IA,  King. 
uVllorisma  costata,  M.  and  ^V. 

IM.  26,  Yit:.  ir>. 
AUuri^tna  coittata.  Mkrk  and  Wouthex.    Proceeil.  Aca-l.  N"ut.  Sri.,  Phila.,  leCO.  p.  171. 

Shell  under  medium  si/e,  longitudinally  oblong,  the 
length  being  more  than  twice  the  hight,  very  thin,  rather 
convex  in  the  central  um1)onal  regions;  anterior  margin 
rather  short,  closed,  and  narrowly  rounded;  basal  margin 
forming  along,  nearly  semi-elliptic^  curve,  with  a  very  slight 
sinuosity  in  front  of  the  middle;  posterior  side  compressed, 
but  apimrently  a  little  gaping  and  distiiu^tly  truncated 
nearly  vertically  from  the  l>a8e  al)out  half  way  up,  and 
thence  a  little  ol)li(]uely  fcu'ward  and  upward  to  the  dorsal 
margin;  posterior  dorsal  rc^gion  comi>ressiHl  above  the  um- 
bonal  ridge;  cardinal  margin  e([ualing  about  two-thirds  the 
entire  length  of  the  shell,  v(»rv  nctarly  straight,  and  inflected 
so  as  to  form  a  narrow  or  lauc^e-linear  corselet,  extending 
its  whole  length;  beaks  convex,  rising  a  little  above  the 
(cardinal  margin,  and  ])laccd  slightly  more  than  one-sixth 
the  length  of  the  valves  1)ehind  the  ant<5rior  extremity; 
lunule  well  defined  and  Lmce-ovate  in  form.  Surface  orna- 
ment(Ml  l)y  about  twi^nty-flve  very  regularly  arranged,  dis- 
tinctly elevated,  concentric*  cosbe,  which  commen(*e  near 
the  lunule  and  (extend  ba(*kward  parallel  to  the  base,  to 
the  well  delined,  angular  umbonal  ridge  leading  from  the 
beaks  to  the  posterior  basal  extremity,  at  which  ridge  they 
become  suddenly  obsolete,  or  very  nearly  so,  being  mainly 
n^presented  on  the  more  comprc^ssiHl  posterior  dorsal  region 
by  distinct  lines  of  growth,  which  are  crossed  on  th(»  middle 
of  this  area  by  a  s<»cond  o1)Ii<|u<'  linear  ridge  extrnding  from 
the  beaks  to  the  middle  of  {]w  ])osterior  margin.     Some 
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indioations  of  the  usual  minute  surface  granules  appear  to 
be  visible  in  some  of  the  moulds  left  in  the  matrix. 

Length,  about  1.20  inch;  hight,  0.53  inch;  convexity, 
0.44  inch. 

Tliis  is  a  veiy  neat,  ologant  si)eeies,  of  tlie  ty]>e  A.  eJegann^  King,  and 
A.  GfinHziij  ]VIeek.  It  is  a  more  slender  spe<*ies,  liowever,  with  murh 
more  sliarply  elevated  and  more  re^jularly  disposed  (»ost«*  tlian  tlie 
former;  while  it  will  also  l>e  readily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its 
eost:e,  and  much  moi'e  dei)ressed  nml)oneR,  wider  (higher)  posterior 
extremety,  etc.  The  regularity  and  prominence*  of  its  concentric  costa^, 
and  their  very  abrni)t  termination  along  th(»  umbonal  ridge  or  carina, 
are  remarkable  characters  that  give  the  iK)sterior  half  of  the  valves 
mueh  the  api)earanee  of  some  tyi)es  of  Trujonia. 

Tjocality  and  position — Found  by  31  r.  Green,  of  the  Illinois  Survey, 
in  Warren  county,  Illinois,  in  a  black,  bituminous  limestone  near  the 
base  of  the  Coal  Measures. 


Alu)K18MA  (rFJiNiTZii,  Meek.* 

ri.  26.  Fig.  i». 

Allnrisma  flfgnm,  Gri.nttz,  1866.    Carb.  uiid  l)ya«  in  Ncli..  p.  13  :  Tab.  1,  tijj.  2!.    (Not  orKiug,  Ifiii.) 
AUot-isina  (irinitzii,  Mf.kk,  1867.    Am.  Jour.  St'i.  au<l  Arts.  Vol.  44.  ii.  8.,  p.  170. 

Position  mul  locality — Koof  shales  of  Coal  No.  3 ;  Knox  county,  Illi- 
nois. 


(Jeniis  CH.*;N0CARD1A,  ]\[.  and  W. 
Ch.*:xocardia  ovata,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  27.  Fig.  5. 
Chf^nocartUa  ovafa.  Mrkk  htmI  Wortiikn.    PtocowL  AiwI.  Xat.  Sci..  PIrila.,  IWO,  p.  t7(». 

SHEiiL  obliqnely  ovate,  more  tluin  two-tliirds  as  wide  as 
long,  moderately  gibbous,  tbe  greatest  convexity  being  a 
little  in  front  of  tbe  middle.  Posterior  outline  rounding 
into  tbe  cardinal  margin  above,  and  into  tbe  base  witb  a 
In-oad  sub-semicircubir  curve;  deepest  part  of  tbe  ba.se  biOiind 
tbe  middle,  from  near  wbicb  tlie  anterior  ventral  margin 
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asceiuls  vory  abruptly  and  a  littli*  obliquely  forward,  with 
a  sligbtly  convex  outline,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior 
hiatus.  Anterior  a:apinfi^  I'd^xe  truneated,  with  a  sliglitly 
convex  outline  aiul  forward  slope*  from  immediately  in  front 
of  the  beaks,  and  defined,  or  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
shell  by  a  faint  sulcus,  starting  from  the  immediate  front 
of  the  beak,  and  rurving  downward  so  as  to  intersect  the 
margin  at  the  base  of  the  hiatus,  which  (supposing  it  to  be 
equally  dc^veloped  in  the  right  valve)  is  about  twice  as  long 
as  M  id(%  and  of  a  broad,  lanc(*-ovat(i  form,  most  angular 
at  thc!  base.  Hinge  line*  scarcely  more  than  on(*-fourth  the 
greatest  length  of  the  shell,  measuring  obli(|uely  from  the 
the  anterior  extremity  to  the  posterior  basal  margin,  and 
ranging  at  an  angle  of  about  forty  five  dc^grees  to  the  longer 
axis  of  the  valves.  Bc^aks  vcmt  small,  incurved,  and  de- 
pressed almost  to  the  cardinal  margin;  located  nc^arly  ovc^r 
the  anterior  edge.  Surface  with  concentriir  stria^  obscure; 
radiating  costa*  of  the  posterior  dorsal  region  vc^ry  faintly 
nuirked,  and  broader  than  the  slight  furrows  between,  whih*. 
verv  obscure  trac(\s  of  tim^  longitudinal  stria?  mav  be  sc(»n 
on  some  of  them;  radialing  costa^  of  the  anterior  ii\u\  and 
rather  sharply  defined  on  the  gaj)ing  edge,  back  of  which  a 
f(^w  larger,  obscure  ribs  nuiy  b(^  s(»en,  the  posterior  one  of 
^vhich  is  larger  than  tlu^  otlu^rs,  and  curves  down  from  Ihe 
anterior  side  of  the  b(»ak  so  as  lo  intersect  the  margin  of 
the  valve  a  little  below  the  lower  end  of  tin*  hiatus. 

iiength,  2  inches;  breadth,  measuring  at  right  angles  to 
the  great(\st  length,  1.48  inch;  convexity  of  the  left  valve, 
0.50  inch;  length  of  anterior  hiatus,  O.ti.'J  inch;  breadth  of 
do.  in  sauKs  0.10  in(*h. 

This  shell  dittVrs  so  widely  i'roiu  all  others  known  to  us  Ironi  our 
Carbon il(»rous  I'oeks,  that  a  eoni])anson  is  unnecessary.  Indeed,  we 
know  ol  no  othei-  I'orin  liable  to  be  eontbundrd  with  it,  IVoin  roeks  of 
any  a«i('. 

Lffcaliti/  and pftsituni — \Vanpe<*an  ereek,  <irnndy  county,  Illinois:  from 
the  lowci-  ])art  of  the  Toal  Measures. 
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Genus  CH^]XO]\IYA,  M.  and  H. 

CHiKNOMYA  MlN^^EHAHA,    SwalloW  Sp. 

1*1.  27,  Fig.  3. 

AUorimiaf  Minnehaha,  Swaixow.  tW8.    TrnuH.  St.  Louis  Acail.  S<-i.,  Vol.  I.  p.  IW. 
Chatn.iiiya  Minnehaha,  11v.¥.Vi  and  liAiPEN,  \h:^..    Pal.  Tp.  Mo.,  p.  43. 

Position  and  locality — Upper  Coal  Measures ;   Clinton  county,  Illi- 
nois. 


Genus  CARD10]\[0RrHA. 
Cardiomokpha  Missouriensis,  SLum. 

PI.  27,  Fig.  8. 
Cardiomorpha  MUsourienitig,  Shiuaed.    Trans.  St.  Ix)uiH  Acad.  Si'i.,  I860.  Vol.  I.  p.  207. 

PoHition  and  locality — Abundant  in  roof  shales  and  limestone  over 
Coal  No.  3;  Colchester,  Illinois. 


Genus  ENTOLIUM,  Meek. 
Entolium  aviculatum,  Swallow  sp. 

PI.  2C,  Fig.  12. 

Pfrfen  avicuUxhu,  Swali.ow,  IB.V.    Trans.  St.  LouIh  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  I,  p.  215. 
£ntolivin  aviculahnn,  ^Ieick.    Final  lioitort  on  Nob.,  p.  189;  pi.  0,  tig.  11,  a~/. 


Genus  LIjNEA,  Bruguiere. 
Lima  retifera,  Sliuni. 

PI.  2«.  Fig  2. 
Lima  rttifera,  SiiI'MARD,  1858.    Trans.  St.  Louis  Aoad.  Sci.,  Vol.  I,  p.  214. 

Fosition  and  locality — Coal  Measures,  Sprinfrfield,  and  various  other 
localities  in  Illinois,  in  both  upper  and  low  er  coals. 
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AVICULOPECTEN   NEGLEOTUS,    Gcillitz  Sp. 

ri.  26,  Fig.  7. 

JWten  Hf'ijUctuii,  CJkimtz.  l^'Cfi.    Carli.  uiid  Dvhh  in  Ni-h..  p.  3.'l;  tab.  2,  ^^.  17. 
Ai'ieulnjiecten  mybftuit,  Mkkk,  1.^7.    Am.  Jintr.  Sci.  auil  ArtH,  Vol.  45,  p.  64. 

FoHitUm  and  locality — Ui>per  and  lower  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois. 


Genus  PLEUROrHOKUS,  King. 
Plburophokus  oblong  us,  ]\reek? 

PI.  26.  Fig.  6. 
rieurophorxM  oblotigun,  Mf.kk,  1iI^72.    Filial  KriMirt  on  NelirnHkn,  p.  212. 

jAwality  and  inmition — Uj^per  Coal  Measures ;  Sprin^iield,  Uliuois. 

Genus  NUCULA,  Lainark. 

XUCULA   PARVA,   MeO. 

n.  -Jfi.  Fij;.  P. 

yiieiilupnnn.  McCllESNEV.  1»^U).  Do«i-ni).  Nnw  Pal.  Fot«.,  p.  51;  and  illiiHtnitloDM  of  i«anio,  Pior<«<*«l. 
ChioflKO  Acad.  Sti.,  Vol.  1.  p.  3!»,  jtl.  2,  ti;:.  r*,  n,  b.  r. 

FoHitUm  and  hwallty — Coal  Measures,  Danville,  Illinois. 

NucuLA  Bevkichi,  v.  Schiiuroth. 

PI.  26,  Fi«.  l». 

f  Xiii'ula  litjrrirhi.  v.  S<"ll.viKOTII.  1h:»4.  Zi'itHrlir.  li.  DriilHtli :  Cieol.  (mhm.,  VI.  p.  TmI.  Tub.  21,  «tf.  4. 
(iKiMTX.  iMil.  D\aM.,  p.  67.  Tab.  Will.  tl^;.  2-^-21 ;  uIm*  IHtiG.  in  Carb.  un<l  I»yas.  in  Nrb.,  p.  32, 
Tab.  I,  Fin.  -W-*?- 

Loealitv  unknown;  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois. 


G-ASTEROPODA. 

Genus  DKNTALITM,  Linnu'us. 

DeNTALH  M  i    ANXUL08TK1ATUM,  ^l.  iUul  AV^. 

PI.  2:>,  Fi-.  7. 
Di'iitiilium if  annnUmfriaUnn,  MKEKaiid  WoKiiiRN.    PnK'<H-t1.  Aoiul.  \at.  S'i..  Ptula.,  \^1\^,  ]).  4.'>. 

SiiKi.L  v(*ry  small,  ratlier  distinetly  tapering  and  slightly 
airlied  ;  ai>erturc  and  section  <*iiTnlar;  surface  ornamented 
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by  regular, -distinct,  annular  costa^,  which  j)as8  around  a 
little  obliquely,  and  are  separated  by  rounded  furrows  of 
the  same  breadth  as  the  costa*  tliemselves. 

Length  of  a  specimen  incomplete  at  both  ends,  0.28  inch ; 
diameter  at  the  larger  end,  0.06  inch ;  do.  at  smaller  end, 
0.04  inch. 

Of  this  (lelic-iito  little  slioll  we  have  seen  but  a  single  speeiiiien,  which 
is  iniperfeet  at  both  ends.  At  a  tirst  ^lanc(*  it  nii<i:lit  be  mistaken  for 
another*  more  eomnion  species,  of  near  the  same  size,  oi'curring  at  the 
same  lo<*ality,  and  which  we  are  inclin^'d  to  think  is  the  />.  MevkiuMtm^ 
of  Geinitz.  On  examiriug  it  under  a  magnitier,  liowever,  it  can  be  at 
once  distinguished  by  its  comparatively  strong,  regular  costa',  instead 
of  mere  microscojuc  lines  of  growth. 

It  is  with  some  doubt  that  we  have  referred  this  little  shell  to  the 
genus  DentaJium^  because  its  small  size  and  comparatively  strong,  regu- 
lar costa»,  give  it  much  the  a[)pearan(;e  of  the  noii^^ral  part  of  the 
shell  of  a  Cwcum.  It  is  more  arched,  liowever,  and  more  tapering  than 
we  generally  see  in  the  bo<ly  part  of  the  shells  of  that  genus,  which  are 
likewise,  we  believe,  unknown  in  any  of  the  Paheozoic  rocks. 

Position  and  hcality — Danville,  Illinois.  Koof  of  No.  7  coal,  of  the 
Illinois  section  of  Coal  Measurers. 

Dentalium  Meekianum,  (leinitz  ? 

PL  21),  Fi;;.  H. 
Dentalium  Meekianuin.  Geinitz.  18(».    Carb.  iiud  Dy«8.  in  ^vh.,  p.  13,  Tab.  T,  Fij;.  20. 

Fodtion  and  locality — Same  as  the  last. 

(Jenns  ORTHONEMA,  M.  and  W.,  1S61.*     . 

(Pn)ce«Hl.  Acad  Nat.  Sci..  Phila.,  p.  l-l«.) 

Ortiio^ema  conica,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  29.  Fig.  5. 
Orthonema  conica,  Mf.kk  and  Wortiikx,  1WJ6.    I*r«)oe**d.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci..  Philn..  p.  270. 

Shell  ehnipite  e(niieal,  tliin.  A'olutions  (in  adult  ex- 
amples)  about  nine,   flattened  nearly  on  a  line  witli  the 


*  F(ir  a  d«*H4'ripli(>n  ol'  tbiH  umiiH,  accfMiipaiiinl  by  an  illuHlrHtion  of  t\\f  t.vpiral  Hpt'('i«>N,  mt  Vol.  TI, 
of  the  niinoiH<Ti>olu;;ii'al  Kr]MirtM.  p.  IM).  let'Ai. 
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slopo  of  the  8i)ire,  or  but  sliglitly  convex;  lower  ones  some- 
times a  little  projecting  at  tlieir  lower  margins  immediately 
above  the  suture ;  last  one  distinctly  angular  around  the 
middle,  and  but  moderatcdy  i)roduced  below  the  angle, 
where  it  is  a  little  convex.  I'mbilical  region  not  indented. 
Suture  generally  well  detined  between  the  lower  whorls, 
and  merely  linear  above.  Ai)erture  rhombic-sulxiuadrate. 
Surface  showing,  under  a  magnifier,  small,  very  slightly 
ol)li(lue  lines  of  growth,  which  are  sometimes  crossed  on 
the  middle  of  the  flattened  outer  slope  of  the  body  wliorl  by 
very  iaint  trac^es  of  two  revolving  ridges,  and  below  the  an- 
gle, on  the  und(»r  sid(%  by  traces  of  another  revolving  ridge. 
Length,  0.70  inch  ;  breadth,  0.30  inch;  apical  angle  a  lit- 
tle (convex  (m  its  slopes,  divergence  about  30  deg. 

This  s])eci(\s  will  be  readily  <listin<iuishe(l  tVoiii  our  (),  iSalteri^  the 
tyi>iejil  s])(»eies  of  the  ^emis,  fioin  tlu*  same  locality  and  ])Osition,  by  its 
larger  size,  smaller  iminbei-  of  whorls,  greater  apical  aii<iie,  and  par- 
ticularly by  never  havin^r  the  two  linear  revolvin<j^  ri<l|;jces  just  below 
the  suture,  so  eharaeteristie  of  that  sp<»eies.  As  mentioned  in  the  de- 
serij)tion,  it  sometimes,  thoufrh  rarely,  shows  traces  of  two  veiy  obscure 
revolvin**:  ridj^es  on  the  ilattened  part  of  the  body  whorl,  but  these  are 
midway  between  its  ])rincipal  an^le  and  the  suture,  while  those  on  0. 
Sdlfrri  are  always  very  distinct,  and  placed  Just  below  the  suture.  The 
])rincipal  angle  on  the  body  wluul  of  ().  Saltrri  is  also  nuu*h  more 
stron<»;ly  detined,  bein^j;:  a  true  carina. 

From  the  several  species  of  Polifphcmopsis  of  our  ('oal  Measures,  such 
as  our  J\  hwnutia^  i*.  pcnicutft,  etc.,  which  it  somewhat  res(Mnbles,  this 
si)cci<'s  will  be  distin^juished  by  its  anjrular  body  whorl,  and  particu- 
larly by  not  haviufi:  this  whorl  ])roduc<'d  below,  and  itscolunu'lla  curved 
and  truncated,  so  as  to  ])ro<bu*e  the  ])eculiar  effust^  character  at  the 
base  of  the  ajHM'tun*  seen  in  that  jirenus. 

Loralifi/  and  posifion — Hod«re's  creek,  Macou[nn  county,  Illinois. 
Lower  part  of  Coal  Measures. 
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Gcuus  XATrCOrSlS,  McCov. 
Naticopsis  ventrtcosus,  X.  and  1^.,  sp. 

PI.  2e».  I-lfi.  13. 

Natira  reniriea,  NouwooD  ami  Praitkn.  1855.    Jour.  Acarteniy  Xatural  Si'i.,    PhUad.,  p.  76,  PI.  IX, 

Fig.  10,  a,  1). 
Xaticojmis  (Nerita)  PrUH,  Sihmard,  1858.    Tranwot.  St.  Louin  Atrad.  Soi.,  Vol.  1.  p.  202. 

Shell  ovate,  oblique,  longer  than  wide ;  spire  very  mueli 
depressed,  obtusely  rounded  at  apex;  volutions  two  and  a 
half  or  three,  convex,  the  last  one  very  large,  regularly 
and  rather  strongly  ventricose  in  young  specimens,  but  as 
the  shell  advances  in  age  its  upper  portion  becomes  gradu- 
ally flattened  and  sometimes  strongly  channeled  toward 
the  aperture,  and  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  more  or  less 
shouldered  Just  beneath  the  suture;  below  the  flattened 
portion  it  is  still  evenly  rounded  to  the  base ;  suture  indis- 
tinct at  the  apex,  but  gradually  becoming  more  deeply  im- 
pressed as  it  approaches  the  aperture;  aperture  large,  ro- 
tundato-quadrate,  its  length  usually  a  little  greater  than 
the  width,  very  oldique  to  the  axis  of  the  shell,  contracted 
below  near  the  columella ;  lips  sharp,  strengthened  above 
at  its  junction  with  the  columella  by  the  callosity  of  the 
latter;  columellar  li^)  thick,  concave,  callous,  smooth;  sur- 
face marked  with  immerous  very  tine  lines  of  growth,  and 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  volutions  with  rather  strong  plici- 
stria^  which  curve  obli(iueIy  forward  to  the  suture.  In 
some  specimens  the  original  coloring  matter  is  still  pre- 
served, and  the  fossil  presents  a  delicate  vermilion  hue. 

Spiral  angle  from  120  to  130  degs ;  length  from  ape>x  to 
base  of  an  average  specimen,  0.S5  incli ;  greatest  width, 
0.82  inch;  hight  of  aperture,  0.50  inch;  width  of  same, 
0.45  inch. 

The  foro^oin^  is  Dr.  Siii^maud's  ori;Lj:inal  (lescrii)tion  of  xV.  Priveij  the 
type  of  which  one  of  us  lius  Imd  an  oi)portiuiity  to  examine  earefully, 
and  we  now  liave  before  us  an  aecuratc*.  traein^  of  it  from  a  ^ood  draw- 
ing by  Mr.  Ulfkks.  It  agrees  so  ek>s<»ly  in  abnost  ev(Ty  respect  with 
the  form   we  have  figured  that  we  can  scarcely  entertain  a  doubt  of 
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tlieir  identity.  The  speeiineii  from  wliicli  oar  drawing  was  made  has 
the  callous  of  th<»  inner  lip  a  little  thicker  above,  and  the  columella 
rather  more  sinuous  below,  than  the  typical  specimen  of  A".  Privei^  but 
tliese  are  variable  characters  in  ditttTent  individuals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies in  this  «4enus. 

Tlie  most  perj)lexin<j:  question  in  re;jjard  to  this  shell  is  respeclini^  its 
relations  to  X,  rentrica^  of  Norwood  and  Pratten.  On  comparison  with 
their  figure  and  description,  the  shell  we  have  figured  will  be  seen  to 
ditler  wid(»ly  in  nearly  all  its  characters.  Yet  we  arc  assured  by  ]*rof. 
K.  Cox  that  this  particular  sjjecimen  is  the  original  tyi)e  of  N.  ventrlva^ 
and  that  it  was  loaned  by  him  to  Nokwood  and  Pratten  for  descrip- 
tion and  illustration.  It  seems  scarcely  jjossible,  however,  that  the 
figure  and  description  of  N,  rentrica  could  have  been  made  from  this 
imlividual  si)ecimen,  and  hence  we  think  Prof.  Cox  may  ])0ssibly  be 
mistaken  on  this  j)oint,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  loaned  this 
specimen  to  Messrs.  N.  ami  P. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  Dr.  Siiumard  describes  the  N. 
Privel  as  being  ventricose  in  young  exam])les,  and  differing  materially 
in  form  from  the  adult.  IJence  we  susj)ect  that  Norwood  and  Prat- 
ten's  type  was  a  well  grown  young  individual  of  the  same  specicvs  as 
that  we  have  figured,  and  hence  not  distinct,  specifically,  from  the  sub- 
sequently named  X,  Pricti.  At  any  rate  we  are  assured  by  Prof.  Cox 
that  the  form  we  have  figured  is  the  only  one  known  to  him  from  any 
locality  near  Nt»w  Harmony,  while  w<»  hav<»  before  us  two  other  good 
K])ecimens  from  the  locality  om*  uiih»  south  of  New  Harmony,  cited  by 
Norwood  and  Pratten,  and  these  agree  exactly  with  that  we  have 
figured. 

J*osifion  and  locnlitij — One  mile  south  of  New  Harmony,  Indiana; 
from  the  ui)per  j)art  of  the  Coal  Measures. 


(louiis  MACROCHEILITS,  IMiillips. 
Ma<  uociiKiLia  Altonensis,  AV'ortlion  ^Is. 

SiirjiL  nboiil  the  mediinn  size,  (^Iongat(>-snl)ovnl(%  spiro 
(M)iii(al,  forininjj:  about  two-tifths  the  entire  h^igth  of  iho 
shell,  point(Hl  at  the  extremity;  volutions  live  or  six,  in- 
ereasinji:  moderately  in  size,  h\st  one;  not  ventrieose,  wid(\st 
just  above  tln^  middle;  eohinnlla  provided  witli  a  thiek 
round(Ml  callosity,  eontra<»te(l  at   tlie  uj)p(ir  (extremity,  and 
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also  about  the  middle,  giving  a  sinuous  outline  to  \t^  upper 
nuirgin.  Surface  smooth,  but  sho^ving  under  the  lens  ob- 
scure lines  of  growth. 

Poitition  and  lovalily — Ijower  Coal  JMcasuivs,  roof  of  the  Altou  coal 
Keaiii ;  Altou,  Illiuois. 


Maorociieilus  Newbekryi,  Stevens  sp. 

I»l.  28.  ri«.  14. 
L4ixftnefua  Kncherryi,  Stkvknb.    Am.  Jour.  Sti.,  Vol.  2.").  ii.  ».,  p.  2."W. 

PoHition  and  locallfy — Koof  of  Danville  coal ;    Danville,  Vermilion 
county,  Illiuois. 


Genus  ACT.T^]()NJXA,  D'Orbigny. 

AcTuEONiNA  MiNUTA,  Stevcns  sp. 

ri.  20,  np.  2* . 

Loxonrma  minuta,  Stkvfn^.     Am.  Jour.  »l'S*i..  IH.V.  Vi»l.  25.  n.  »..  p.  2G0. 

Vosition  and  locality — Koof  of  Danville  coal ;  Danville,  Illiuois. 


(lenus  rLATVOERAS,  Ccmrad. 
Platyceras  sriNiGERUM,  Wortheu  Ms. 

PI.  28,  Fig.  4. 

Shell  rather  small,  ehmgate  oval  in  outline,  strongly 
recurved,  apex  pointed,  and  sliglitly  twisted  to  the  left 
(when  looking  at  the  shell  with  the  apex  behind),  aperture 
ovate,  with  sinuous  depressions  extending  from  the  aper- 
ture nearly  to  the  apex,  crossed  by  transverse  marks  of 
growth,  giving  a  rugose  appearance  to  the  surface.  Right 
hand  side  of  the  shell,  as  seen  with  the  apex  behind,  de- 
pressed, or  concave;  the  opposite  side  convex,  and  bearing 
the  ba«es  of  several  small,  scattering  spines,  extending  up 
about  two-thirds  the  distance  to  the  apex. 
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Tills  si>ones  may  bo  I'oadily  (listinjj:uislicMl  from  any  other  known  in 
the  Coal  ]\n'asiirt»s,  from  its  sinns-like,  longitudinal  depressions  and 
the  spines  upon  its  surface. 

Position  ami  locality — l\oof  shales  of  Coal  No.  G;  near  lUi^hton,  Illi- 
nois. 

NATia)PSis  SUHOVATUS,  Wort  hen  Ms. 

ri.  SH.  Fijr.  9. 

Shell  of  incdiuiii  size,  ovate  in  outline,  whorls  about 
three,  spire  flattened,  and  oe<*u])ying  about  one-third  of  tho 
entire  length  of  the  shell,  (-oluniellar  lip  thickened  by  a 
])road,  flat  eallositv,  indistin(*tly  striated  hnigitudinally. 
Outer  whorl  regularly  ventri<'ose,  jind  indistin<*tly  granu- 
iilose  on  the  surfare. 

This  8|K>eiL*s  differs  from  the*  pre<»edin^,  jis  well  as  from  X.  Alton- 
ettufH^  in  having  its  sutnri^  less  strongly  defined,  iUs  spire  more  tlatt(uie<1, 
and  in  not  liaving  any  tiattening  or  de[)ression  in  the  outer  volution 
below  the  suture,  and  in  the  absiMiee  of  the  transverse  striie  upon  the 
surface. 

Assoi'iated  with  this  sh«ll  we  found  two  or  rhrt»e  specimens  of  an 
oi)(»rcuhi,  that  we  liave  suspected  may  belong  to  this  species,  and  tln're- 
fore  have  tigunMl  them  in  connection  with  it.     PI.  lis,  tig.  10. 

PoHltion  ami  locality — Upi)er  Coal  Measures;  La  Salle,  Illinois. 

Naticopsis  Whkki.eki,  Swallow^s  sp. 

PI.  3H,  Fl«.  3. 
I.Utnrinn  W'/irvU'ri,  Swallow.  iHrO.    Traim.  St.  Luimm  Arnd.  Si-i..  V<il.  I.  p.  a>. 

Position  and  locality — Upper  and  Lower  Coal  Measures;  Sjvringliehl, 
Alton  and  various  other  hM-alities  in  Illinois. 

Naticoisis  Altonensis. 

PI.  •>.  Kl;;.  11. 

Xalii'ft  AU'invnxin,  M«  ('hk?<nky  f   IrtM.    Ih'Hi-.  Ni-w  Pali-i*.  Fim«. 

yafiritpiris  Altnueintix,  Niiino.     Tiuiin.  <'hir;iK(i  At'ad.  Sri..  Vol.  I.  ji.  7\^^\  1*1.  d,  V\\i  14. 

Position  ami  locality — Limestone  below  the  Hodge's  cix»ek  coal ;  Mji- 
<*ou])in  county,  Illinois. 
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(JenuH  STREPTACIS. 

Streptacis  WiiiTFiKLDi,  Mcck. 

PI.  \iy.  Fig.  1. 
Htrejttacis  Whitfeldi,  Mkek.    Procroil.  Aca«l.  Nat.  Sti.,  IMiila.,  1671.  p.  173. 

rohitwn  and  locality — Roof  of  Danville  coal;  Danville,  Illinois. 

Germs  LOXONE.AEA. 

LOXONEMA    SEMICOSTATA,    xMeck. 

PI.  «i».  Fig.  2. 

Loxonnna  nfviicontata,  ]Mfkk.  lir'Tl.    Piooet'il.  Anul.  Xut.  Sri..  Phila.,  p.  174. 

Vheinnilzia  aWuuata,  fc>iKVENr<.  it-or.    Am.  Jour.  .Sii.,  Vol.  '-.'5.  ii.  h.,  ji.  '.i.'lK    (N<it  Lozt-mma  atUnvata, 
liall,  lKi9.) 

Position  and  locality — IJoof  of  Danville  coal;  Danville,  Illinois. 

Genus  ACL  IS,  Loveii. 

Acus  KOBUSTA,  Steveiis. 

PI.  SK».  Fi«.  6. 
Arlii  robvuta,  Sikvknh.  1W8.    Am.  Jour.  Sci,  V4»l.  i!5,  ii.  t«,  p.  i:»y. 

PoHition  and  locality — Koofof  Danville  coal;  Danville,  Illinois;. 

Genus  rOLYrHEMOrSIS,  Povtlock. 
PoLyrHBMOi\^is  CHRVSALLis,  JNF.  and  W. 

PI.  ^»,  Vlii.  7. 
PoljfphtinrtiUfis  chritnalli^,  M££K  and  Wokiiikn.  ItCii.    Proceed.  Acad.  Kat.  Sri.,  Phila.,  p.  *J(J7. 

Shell  small,  subfusif orin ;  spire  conical,  moderately  ele- 
vated, pointed  at  the  apex ;  volutions  nin<\  a  little  convex, 
and  increasing  gradually  in  size,  last  one  forming  about 
two-thirds  the  entire  length,  and  rather  produced  below; 
suture  distinct,  aperture  narrow-suboval,  acutely  angular 
above,  and  narrowly  etfiisc^  below;   inner  lip  apparently 
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Avanting;  colnmella  a  little  archod  aiul  twisted;  surface 
showing  only  very  faint  tra(^es  of  lines  of  growth. 

Length,  about  0.55  inch;  l)readth,  0.23  inch;  apical  unglo 
with  convex  slopes,  divergences  about  40  deg. 

Tlii.s  spe<ries  lias  nearly  (lie  t'orin  of  J^wonema  Xvirherryi,  of  Stevens, 
(an  olon*;at('d  Machrodivihts,)  but  it  is  much  snuiller,  and  wants  tlie 
diarai*teristi(!  fold  on  the  (loluniella  seen  in  that  shell.  In  size  it  agfives 
more  nearly  with  our  PolifphemopMiH  invrmifaj  from  the  uj^per  part  of 
the  Coal  Measures  at  Sprinjrtiehl,  Illinois.  It  has  the  body  volution 
more  [U'oduced  below,  however,  and  without  any  tendency  to  form  au 
obtuse  ani^le  around  the  middle,  while  the  sh>pe.s  of  its  spire  are  more 
ecmvex  in  outline,  owin^  to  the  luoportionally  larj^er  size  of  the  middle 
whorls.  This  latter  character  «j:ives  it  the  «.*hrysalis-like  form  that  sug- 
Ifested  the  si)ecitic  name. 

Local  it  i/  and  j}08ition — llodji:e\s  creek,  Macoui)in  county,  Illinois;  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  Coal  Measures. 


(lenus  AX()3IPHALUS,  M.  and  AV. 
Anomphavs  kotl  i.rs,  M.  and  W. 

ri.  iK*.   Fi;;.   10. 
Aui'iHphitluM  rutulv*,  Mia:K  hikI  WoiniiiA,  l-t!l'i.      rnH-ml.  A«-:m1.  Nat.  St-i..  IMiilu..  ]».  'JO'. 

ShelIj  small,  def])n^ssed,  narrowly  rounded  on  the  [)eri- 
pherv;  sjure  scarcely  visibh?  above  thi^  body  whorl  in  aside 
vii^w;  volutions  three  and  a  half  to  four,  increasing  railier 
ra])idly  in  breadth,  last  one  sloj»ing  with  a  niod(»rate  vow- 
vexity  between  th<^  sntun?  and  the;  [)eri])h(*ry,  and  slightly 
excavat<»d  in  the  umbilical  region ;  suture  not  imju'csst^d; 
a])erture  transversc^ly  suboval,  beting  rounded  on  the  outer 
side,  and  straightened  on  lh(^  Iowcm'  half  of  the  inner  side, 
but  moditied  bv  the  <'ouvexitv  of  the  bodv  whorl  above; 
surface  showing  scarcely  any  traces  of  lines  of  growth, 
even  under  a  good  magniti(*r. 

Breadth  of  a  large  specimen,  O.ll)  inch;  bight,  0.07  inch. 

Position  and  lovaliti/ — !Iod;L;fe's  creek,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois;  Uiwer 
division  of  ('t»al  Measures. 
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(Jeiius  iVITCRODOMA,  U.  and  AV. 

]MfCROI>OMA  COXICA,  M.  aiul  W. 

PI.  2>^,  Fitf.  2. 
Micrvdtnna  ctmira,  Mekk  ami  WoimiKX,  1866.    I*ri»cP6cl.  Aciul.  Nat.  Soi..  Pliila..  p.  969. 

Shell  rather  elongate-conical,  or  elevated  subtrochi- 
fomi;  volutions  seven,  flattened  on  a  line  with  the  slope  of 
the  spire,  increasing  rather  gradually  in  size,  last  one  ex- 
tended a  little  helow  the  mesial  angle,  where  it  is  only 
marked  by  minute  striae  of  growth;  suture  rather  deep; 
aperture  a  little  oblique,  and  oval-subrhombic  in  outline. 
Surface  ornamented  l)y  three  distinct  revolving  nodular 
ridges,  the  largest  and  lowest  of  whitdi  occupies  the  mesial 
angle  of  the  body  whorl,  and  j)asses  around  immediately 
above  the  suture  of  the  whorls  of  the  spire,  while  the 
upper  one  occupies  the  uj)per  margin  of  all  the  whorls 
just  below  the  suture,  and  the  third  one  passes  around 
midway  between  the  others.  Lines  of  growth  small,  and 
crossing  the  flattened  shaping  sides  of  each  whorl  so  ob- 
liquely as  to  indicate  a  distinct  forward  extension  of  the 
outer  lip  above,  at  its  connection  with  the  body  whorl. 
Nodes  of  the  revolving  ridges  small,  closely  and  regularly 
arranged  on  the  different  ridges,  so  as  to  form  oblique  rows 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  growth. 

Length,  0.21  inch;  breadth,  0.12  inch;  apical  angle  with 
straight  slopes;  divergence,  30  deg. 

This  species  seems  to  be  nearly  related  to  Pleurotomnrla  scrrUimhaj 
of  Phillips,  .ju(l«xiiif^  iVoni  his  tignre,  but  the  description  of  that  shell  is 
so  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  that  we  have  no  means  of  niakinj^  a 
close  comparison. 

Locality  ami  position — Lower  part  of  Coal  Measures  ;  Macoupin  Co., 
Illinois. 
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MUKCHISONIA    IXOKXATA,    ]\[.    aiul    W. 

PI.  v>H,   Fi<:.  tj. 
Jlurchi«»'nia  iiioninta,  Mkkk  iiiul  WournKX,  IHWJ.    Pri>ctM'd.  Aoiul.  Nut.  Sci..  rbila..  p.  *274. 

Shi:ll  very  small,  coiiio  sub-ovate;  axis  imperforate; 
spire  ratlier  short  {for  a  JDorhixo  id  a);  volutions  six,  eon- 
vex,  iner(»asing  rather  gradually  in  size,  last  one  form- 
in*^  more  than  half  the  entire  shell,  most  prominent  around 
the  middle,  but  not  even  obtusely  anguhir,  a  little  pro- 
dueed  l)elow;  suture  impressed;  aperture  slightly  oblicjue, 
sub-ovate  in  outline,  being  angular  above  and  rounded  and 
aj>i)arently  faintly  eifuse  below;  spiral  band  not  distinguish- 
able from  the  general  surface  of  the  whorls,  (excepting  as 
indicated  by  the  curve  of  the  minute  lin(*s  of  growth  seen 
by  the  aid  of  a  magnifier,  apparently  of  moderate  breadth, 
and  jdaced  about  half  way  bet  we<*n  the  middle  and  the*  upper 
side  of  the  l)ody  whorl,  j)assing  around  near  tlie  middle  of 
those  of  the  spire.  Surface  apj)earing  m^arly  smooth  to 
the  eye,  but  when  examined  with  a  magnitier,  scH^n  to  be 
ornamented  with  small,  obscur(\  n^volving  stria%  most  dis- 
tinct below  the  middh*  of  the  l)ody  whorl;  crossing  tln^se, 
trac(\s  of  very  minuter  lines  of  growth  mav  be  s(*en  bv  the 
aid  of  a  good  lens,  in  a  favorable  light,  curving  strongly 
backwards  as  th(\v  ai>i)roach  the  undeilned  spiral  band. 

Length,  0.22  inch;  bri^adth,  O.L'J  inch;  apical  angle,  about 
as  degs. 

This  is  one  of  tlioso  intciinodiate  Ibniis  that  mi«;:ht,  as  tar  as  can  be 
(U'tcniiiiuMl  by  Ww  shell  ahini',  he  n*t*rn'e<l,  with  almost  ccjnal  i»roj)ricty, 
to  (*ith(*r  Mnrr/iisnni((  or  Phiirotomaria,  though  a<inM»iii;;  rathrr  more 
nearly  with  the  fornuT.  It  will  be  readily  <listinj;nish<Ml  from  all  tJie 
little  speeies  of  (*ither  of  these  ;»(MH*ra  known  to  ns,  that  aj^ree  with  it, 
in  bein;»  without  eostate  or  earinatecl  whorls,  by  its  ii(»arh  smooth  sur- 
facts  by  its  nearly  obsolete  spiral  band.  Kxceptin^  in  its  much  smaller 
size,  and  less  ])roduced  body  wiioil,  it  has  somewhat  tlu'  look  of  .!////•- 
vhismiid  nfrhiinn'flrs^  de  Koninck  (An.  Foss.,  pi.  ni,  fi^".  1  I,  ^/,  />,)  but  the 
]n(»re  |)roduced  lower  part  of  the  body  whorl  of  that  shell  ^ives  itsaper- 
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ture  a  diffeivnt  form,  wliilo  it  has  a  well  defined  si)iial  hand  occupying 
a  lower  i>osition  on  tlie  whorls,  and  no  tra<*es  of  a  revolving  line. 

.Locality  and   position — Hodge's  creek,   Macoupin   county,   Illinois ; 
lower  part  of  Coal  Measures. 


I^LKUIIOTOMARIA  COXANA,   M.   aiul    W. 

PI.  28.  FiR.  15. 
Pleurotnmaria  Ckaana,  Mkkk  and  Woktiiex,  ISiUb.    Prwowl.  Aca<{.  Xut.  St-i..  Phila.,  \t.  '27*2. 

Shell  attaining  a  large  size,  ohliqiiely  conoid-sul)- 
trocliiform,  longer  tlian  wide;  spire  turreted,  forming 
ratlior  more  than  half  tlie  entire  length.  Volutions  six 
to  seven,  convex,  very  prominent  or  obtnsely  sub-angular 
below  the  middle,  at  which  point  those  of  the  spire  project 
out  over  the  suture;  all  flattened  or  slightly  concave  above, 
with  an  ontMard  slope  of  about  thirty-live  degrees  with  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  shell,  from  the  suture  to  the  most  pnmi- 
inent  ])art,  where  the  spiral  band  is  placed;  below  this  the 
nnderside  is  rounded  convex  to  the  small,  umbilical  perfor- 
aticm.  KSuture  strouglv  dc^fined  bv  the  convexitv  of  the 
whorl  just  above  it.  Aperture  subijuadrate,  approaching 
sub-cir(*ular  in  adult  shells.  Surface  ornamented  by  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  regular  lines  of  growth,  that  run  very  ob- 
liiiuely  backwards,  with  a  sliglit  forward  curve  in  pa.ssing 
down  the  sloping  upper  side  from  the  suture  to  tlie  spiral 
band  at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  whorls;  l>etween 
this  and  the  umbilical  perforation  below  they  make  a  back- 
ward curve.  Oasts  also  show  traces  of  apparently  much 
stronger  revolving  lines  near  the  umbilicus. 

Higlit  about  2.50  inches;  breadth  about  2.10  inches. 

The  specific  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox,  of  New 
Ilarniony,  Indiana,  to  wlnun  we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  l)est 
spe(*iin(»n  of  the  species  we  liave  seen. 

Local ittf  and  position — Iron  ore  be<ls,  belonging  to  the  lower  ]>art  of 
the  Coal  Measures;  at  Nolin's  Furnace,  Edniondson  county,  Ken- 
tucky. 
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l^ij:rjiOTOMAi:iA  simkonkma,  M.  and  W. 

ri.  >.  Fi-  a. 
I'leurotnuutria  .spiiomttui    &IKF.K  uinl  W»»KiHr\.  li-jV'..     Pnw  4-«m1.  Aoatl.  Nat.  S*  i.,  Tliila..  j).  \JV!. 

Shell  iiiuler  iiie<liiiiii  si/e,  siil)-f*lolK)se,  witli  leiij::tli  and 
breadth  nearly  equal.  A^olutions  five  or  six,  in<*reasinjr 
rather  rapidly  in  size;  those  of  the  s])ire,  eon  vex;  tin*,  last 
one  forniinfi*  more  than  four-fifths  of  th(*  entire  hMij»th,  and 
so  niueh  as  nine-t(^nths  the*  iMitire  bulk  of  the  shell,  rounded 
re<>ularly  from  the  suture  above  to  the  umbilicus  bcdow, 
exeeptinf»*  near  the  a])ertur(%  AvhcM-e  it  is  a  little  more  j)rom- 
inent  beh)w  than  above  the  middl(\  A])erture  sub-orbieu- 
hir  in  f»eneral  outline^  but  ratlier  strongly  modified  above 
the  middle  on  the  inner  side,  l)v  the  ri^turn  of  the  bodv 
whorl.  Inner  lip  slightly  thiekened  and  dee])ly  areuate 
below,  but  wantin«»*  or  ex((»edin<rly  thin  abov(*  the  middles 
of  th(^  aperture;  eolunuOla  tortuous,  with  a  slifrhtly  im- 
pressed furrow  at  the  out(M-  mart»in  of  the*  inner  lip,  l)ut 
without  an  umbilical  ])erfbration.  Surface  ornamentcnl 
with  regular,  distinct,  revolving  stria^,  crossed  just  below 
the  suture  by  short,  little  node-like  fidds,  confininl  to  the 
narroAV  space  between  the  suture  and  the  sjural  band;  simi- 
lar but  smaller,  more  crowded  and  hmger  curvi^d  wrinkh»s 
also  radiate  from  the  umbilical  r(\ii^ion  on  the  under  side*  of 
th(^  body  whorl.  Lines  of  growth  ol)scur(*  on  all  the  sj)eci- 
nums  seen.  Spiral  band  Hattened  so  as  to  be  evi^n  with  the 
geniM'al  surface,  nearly  smooth,  and  phu^ed  half  way  be- 
tween the  middle  of  the  l)odv  whorl  and  the  sutun*  above, 
or  about  on(*e  and  a  half  its  own  breadth  Ixdow  the  suture. 

Length  and  breadth  of  a  nu'dium  sized  spe<imen,  each 
0.45  inch;  length  of  ai)erture,  0.25  inch;  brc^adth  of  do., 
0.23  inch;  ai)ical  angle,  with  conv(\\  sh)i)es,  divergc^nce, 
J)0  degs.;  l)r(^adth  of  spiral  band  at  the  ajHM'ture,  0.07  inch. 

This  s|)(M'irs  is  nciuly  related  to   /*.  lUvliriihann,  ot*  M<'('1u*sih'v  (Now 
ralaM»/<)i('   P'ossils,  j).  (il,)  with  whi<'h   wr  supiM»s<*(l  it   to  he  i(lenti<*al. 
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from  Prof.  McCiiESNEY's  desoriptioii,  until  we  luul  an  oi)iiortnnity  to 
compare  it  with  ju^cmmI  examples  of  that  i;i»eeies  from  the  original  locality. 
On  comi)arisoii  with  these,  we  find  our  shell  to  he  readily  (list in  finished 
by  having  its  spiral  band  located  midway  lu^tween  the  middle  and 
upi)er  margin  of  the  body  whorl,  instead  oi'imssing  around  the  middle 
of  the  outer  side.  It  likewise  ditiers  in  showing  no  traces  of  revolving 
Ktriui  on  the  spiral  band,  and  in  having  small  wrinkles  across  the  revolv- 
ing stria?  on  the  under  side  of  the  body  whorls,  while  the  little  wrinkles 
around  the  upiK^r  edge  of  the  whorls  are  stronger  and  shorter  than  in 
F,  Jk'cl'withava,  Again,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  revolving  striae — 
those  of  (»ur  shell  never  having  an  intei mediate,  smaller  one  between 
two  larger  ones,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  those  of  Prof.  McCnES- 
ney'«  species. 

The  <*lose  siuiilarity  between  these  two  species,  both  in  form  and  orna- 
mentation, shows  the  necessity  for  great  care  and  ju'ccision  in  drawing 
up  descrijjtions  of  specimens,  even  where  they  may  be  widely  ditil'erent 
from  all  knntcH  forms,  since  we  often  tind  in  such  cases  that  other  really 
distinct  si)ecies  are  afterwards  discovered  that  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  the  original  description  from  forms  already  described. 

Localitif  and  position — Lowt^r  mend)er  of  the  Coal  Measures  on  Hodge's 
creek,  Macoupin  county,  Illin(»is. 


Pleukotomaria?  valvatifokmis,  M.  and  AV. 

I»l.  iiO,  Fi^;.  9. 
J'1enri'U>iuaria  ralrnti/orviU,  :Mkkk  niid  Wou'iiiEX.   lefO.    Prorcrd.  Acrul.  Xnt.  S<i.,  IMiila.,  p.  2T.J. 

Shell  iniiuite,  depressed,  or  about  twice  as  wide  as  liigli; 
volutions  three  and  a  half  to  four,  regularly  rounded,  and 
increasing  rather  gradually  in  size;  suture  well  delined,  in 
consequence  of  the  convexity  of  tlie  whorls;  uml)ili(*.us  pro- 
portionally small,  or  c^losed;  aperture  sub-orbicular,  being 
a  little  straighter  on  the  inner  side.  Spiral  band  nearly  or 
quite  even  with  the  surface  of  the  whorls,  and  placed  (Ui 
the  middle  of  the  outer  side.  Surface  smooth,  as  seen  with- 
out a  magnifer,  but  presenting  traces  of  microscopic  revolv- 
ing stride,  in  a  good  light  under  a  strong  lens. 

Hight,  0.04  inch;  breadth,  0.08  inch. 

This  is  by  far  \\w  smallest  Plcnrottnnaria  (it  it  really  helougs  to  that 
genus)  we  have  ever  seen,  and  if  it  were  not  f<»r  the  fact  that  we  tind 
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so  many  specimens  of  it  not  exeocMlin»r  tlie  dimensions  <;;iven  above, 
\vliile  no  neiirly  allied  l:irj;e  si»eeies  is  known  in  th(»  same  association, 
Ave  wonld  think  it  mij^ht  lie  a  yonn^*  shell.  It  is  i)erhai)s  more  nearly 
like  onr  1\  micronana  than  anv  of  its  assDciates  yet  known,  bnt  in 
addition  to  its  vastly  smaUer  size  (althon;^li  havin«r  nearly  the  same 
nund>er  of  w  horls),  it  differs  in  bein;,^  nuuth  more  depressed,  and  havin^Lf 
proportionally  mncli  more  slender  whorls;  while  its  spiral  band  j)asses 
aronnd  the  middle  of  its  body  wiiorl,  instead  of  between  the  mi<ldh»,  and 
the  npper  mar<;in.  In  the  jK)sition  of  its  band,  it  is  nearer  like  7\  Beck' 
iclthana^  of  McChesney,  bnt  it  ditfers  so  wid(»ly  from  that  sj)eei(*s  in  size 
and  other  characters,  as  to  render  a  close  comi)arison  unnec(\ssary. 

Locality  and  position — Lower  part  of  the  Coal  Measnres,  on  Hodge's 
creek,  ^laconjnu  county,  Illinois. 


l^LEUKOTOMAUIA    CONOIDES,    M.    aiul    \V. 

I'l.  2.-*,  Fi-    1. 
]*leiitvt()mnna  conoidfs.  MiiKK  ami  Wokiiikn.  IriOC.     I'riMTod.  Acad.  Nat.  S«i.,  Pliila..  p. -iTl. 

Shell  sniJill,  rej^^ularly  conoid  trocliiform,  Ionj::er  tliaii 
wide,  tlie  breadth  beiiiji:  to  the  h^ififtli  al)oiit  as  live  to  six. 
A'ohitioiis  five  or  six,  increasint*  r(\i:;ularly  and  rather  grad- 
ually in  si/e,  all  ohlicinely  tlattenc^d  nearly  ])aralhd  to  the 
slo])eof  the  vspire,  though  the  h)W(u- margin  of  each  i)rojeets 
at  the  suture  slightly  beyond  tlu^  u])i)er  edge  of  the  sueeeed- 
ing  one  below;  last  (Uie  angular  around  the  j)eri])li(M\v  at 
the  base,  and  flattened  on  the  under  side  at  less  than  a  right 
angh*  to  i\\(}  oblique  slope  above,  but  rounding  abruptly 
into  the  minute  uml)ilieal  p(»rforation  within.  A])erturc 
rhombic  <iuadrangular,  with  nearly  ecpial  h*ngth  and 
bn^adth;  inntu-  li])  straiglit  and  ])arallel  to  tlic!  axis  of  the 
shell  below,  but  curving  out  abru])tly  at  its  bas(\  Surface 
ornamented  with  small,  n^gular,  obli(lU(^  arching  stria*  on 
the  upper  sloping  sides  of  the  whorls,  and  minute  sigmoid 
lines,  cross(*d  near  the  i)(*ri])herv  by  faint  tra<'(*s  of  a  few 
n^volviuii  stria*  on  tin*  undi^r  side  of  the  bodv  whorl. 
Si)iral  band  narrow,  locatxMl  at  or  slightly  al>ove  tin*  jx^r- 
iphery  of  the  body    volution,  and  jjassing  aronnd  its  own 
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breadtli  above  the  suture  on  the  whorls  of  tlie  spire;  iiiiir- 
gmed  aboTe  and  beh>w  by  a  raised  line. 

Lengih,  0.27  imrli;  breadth,  0.25  inch;  apical  angle  with 
straight  slopes;  divergence,  about  50  degs. 

This  s]>e(;ieH  iH^loiigs  to  the  tn>chiforin  section  of  the  ^eims  iiR-Iiuliiig 
Pkurotomaria  obtmUpira^  and  1\  RiddeUil^  8hunianl,  and  1\  turhini- 
form'iHj  M,  and  W.,  and  P,  MtHHounenaiHj  8\valU)\v  (sp.)  It  diti'ers  from 
all  these  shells,  however,  in  benig  niiieh  smaller,  althou<j;h  e(nniM>sed  <»f 
about  the  same  number  of  whorls;  while  it  also  ditters  fr<mi  them  all, 
(^xeeptin^  /*.  ohtmispirn^  in  having  no  revidving  stria*  on  the  upj)er  side 
of  its  whorls,  and  from  that  species  in  having  a  more  elevated  sjure,  and 
rather  coarse,  instead  of  *'  extremely  fine  stria*  of  ^rowth,'^  on  the  upper 
sloi)e  of  its  wliorls.  In  form  and  j»:eneral  ai)j)earance  it  resemldes  quite 
nearly  Trovhns  voniformi^^  de  Koninck  (An.  Koss.,  jd.  xxxvii,  fij;.  4,  /(, 
/>,)  but  (litters  in  wantinjr  the  spiral  stria*,  and  of  course  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  distinct  hut  narrow  si»iral  band. 

Locality  and pimtioH — Jlodfxc's  creek,  Macoui»in  county,  Illinois;  low- 
er Coal  ]M(^asures. 


(ienus  STRAPAROLJA  S,  Montfort. 

STRAPAKOIiLUS   (EUOMIMIALUS)    TERXODOSUS,   M.   and   ^V. 

ri.  2fl,  Fifc'.  14. 

atraparoUtm  (Euomphahm)  pcrnodotfu*,  Mkkk  and  W<.»ktiien,  IriTO.    Procee<l.  Acad.  Nat.  S4*i.,  Pliila., 
1».  45. 

Shell  attaining  a  rather  largo  size,  subdiscoidal,  or  with 
tlic  spire  nearly  on  a  phme  witli  the  upper  4)uter  edge  of 
the  volution;  umbilicus  broad,  moderately  deep,  and  show- 
ing all  the  inner  turns;  volutions  about  five  and  a  half,  flat- 
tened convex,  and  a  little  oblique  on  the  broad  periphery, 
but  distinctly  carinated  near  the  outer  side  above  (the  C4i- 
rina  being  rugose),  while  a  little  outside  of  the  middle 
below  they  are  prominent  and  oriuunented  by  a  row  of 
nu)deratelv  distinct  nodes,  of  which  about  sixteen  mav  be 
counted  on  the  last  turn;  those  on  the  last  half  of  the  outer 
volution  becoming  nearly  or  quite  obsolete  toward  the 
aperture.     Upper  side  of  each  whorl  flattened  and  sloping 
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distinctly  inward  from  tlie  (*arina  to  tlie  suture;  lower  side 
of  same  sloping  rapidly  inward,  and  slip^litly  C(mcave  just 
witliin  the  pnmiinent  nodos(>  ridge,  aiul  then  rounding 
rather  abruptly  into  the  umbilieus.  Surfaee  markcnl  by 
distinct  linens,  and  at  sonu^  i)laees  ridges  of  growth ;  on  the 
U])per  side  of  the  whorls  these  lines  j>ass  ol)li(|uely  outward 
and  forward  from  the  suture  to  the  carina,  thence  olditjuely 
backAvard  in  crossing  the  iKMijdiery,  while  in  crossing  the 

under  side  thev  curve  a  little  l)ackward. 

* 

(ireatest  breadth  of  a  s])ecimen  not  (juite  complete  at  the 
ai>erture,  2.50  incli(*s;  hight  at  the  aperture,  about  0.84 
inch. 

Lovaliti/  ((ml position — Alton,  Illinois;  lower  Coal  Measures. 


StKAI'AKOLLUS    (EUOMIMIALUS)  SIMU^IADK ATUS,   M.  it  W. 

V\.  -Ji".   ri;:.   IJ  aiHl  13. 

Strajmrolliis   ( Kunuiphalna)  aiihipuidititun.   Mkkk  ami  Wokiiikn,  \'*1\\.      rrucrediii^.s  Aca<l.  Xat.  Sri., 
Pliilu.,  p.  4(> 

SiiiOLii  attaining  nearly  a  nuMlium  si/e,  discoid  or  sub- 
])lan-orbicular,  concave,  and  showing  all  the  whorls  lM)tli 
abovc^  and  below,  though  the  concavity  is  di^^per  l)elow 
than  al)ove.  Periphery  nearly  tlat,  rather  broad,  and  more 
or  less  obliijue,  with  a  distinct  carina  at  the  upjH^r  and 
low(4'  edges,  the  former  of  which  is  more  acute  than  the 
oth(T,  and  irregularly  crenatc,  or  subnodosi*,  and  project- 
ing nt^arly  ui)ward,  whih^  th(^  lower  one  is  a  litth*  rounded, 
and  projects  outward.  ^ Olutions  live  or  six,  not  (embra- 
cing, nor  (M)il(ed  exactly  in  the  sanu^  phun^;  on  the  upper 
surfaces  (*ach  sloping,  with  a  slight  concavity,  distinctly  in- 
ward from  the  margiujil  carina  to  tin*  sutur(\  whih*  the 
tiatten(Ml  outer  side  usually  has  an  ol)scure  longitudinal  sul- 
cus n(*ar  th(*  upp(M'  and  lower  angh's,  thc^  uppt^r  one  Ix^ing  a 
litth*  <lccpcr  than  tin*  otln^r.  On  tin*  und(M'  side  the  whorls 
slope*  ucMitlv  inward  from  tht*  maruinal  anu'lt»s  so  as  to  form 
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a  broad  clepresscd-subconical  iiinbilicus.  Surfjicc  marked 
Avitli  rather  strongly  defined  lines  of  growtli,  wbicli,  at 
places,  become  sub-imbricating,  or  form  little  irregular 
ridges.  In  crossing  tlii^  upper  side  of  the  whorL^,  these 
lines  start,  at  first,  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  sutures, 
but  (*urve  a  little  backward  as  they  approach  the  marginal 
angle;  and  immediately  after  crossing  this  angle,  and  pass- 
ing downward  upon  the  nearly  vertically  flattened  j>eri- 
phery,  they  are  deflected  a  little  forward,  but  soon  after 
pass  straight  down  to  and  over  th(5  lower  marginal  angle 
to  the  under  side,  where  they  extend  obliquely  backward 
and  inward,  with  a  rather  distin(*t  curve,  to  th(5  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  suture,  and  then  curve  ^  little  forward. 
Aperture  and  sections  of  interior  of  whorls  subcircular,  or 
transversely  oval. 

Greatest  breadth  of  a  specimen  with  apparently  about 
one-third  of  the  outer  volution  broken  away,  1.25  inches; 
hight,  0.50  inch.  AVhen  entire  this  specimen  was  probably 
not  less  than  1.43  inches  in  breadth. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  he  seen  that  this  sh(»ll  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  common  Western  Coal  Measnre  si)eeies  figured  and  de- 
s(rribed  by  Prof.  Hall,  in  his  J.owa  (reologieul  Kei)ort,  und(^r  the  name 
EnomphaJus  rvijonvH^  (not  E,  riajosm^  of  Sowerby.*)  Iinleed  it  is  so 
nearly  like  that  species  that  we  at  one  time  suspected  that  it  migit  bo 
only  a  gigantic  and  more  ventricose  vari(»ty  of  the  same.  Yet  on  eom- 
l)aring  our  shell  with  an  extensive  series  of  good  specimens  of  E,  riu/o- 
fiits^  Hall,  it  is  found  to  be  greatly  larger  than  any  known  authentic 
examples  of  that  shell,  its  breadth  being  a  little  more  than  twlc4^  and  a 
half  that  of  the  usual  mature  examples  of  E.  rf((/ostit{.  Its  umbilicus, 
and  the  c(mcavity  of  its  upper  side,  are  also  j)roi)ortionally  deeper,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  while  the  llattened  outer  side  of  its  whorls  is 
broader,  and  geiu»rally  less  obli(pie.  Its  lines  of  growth  also  differ  in 
being  rather  distinctly  deflected  backward  at  the  marginal  angle  of  the 
ui)per  side,  so  as  to  indicate  an  obscure  sinus  of  the  margin  of  the  lip 
at  the  termination  of  this  angle,  though  there  are  no  traces  of  a  band, 
as  in  rimrotowaria.     This  character  wouhl  probably  place  the  sj)ecies 

•   If  Sowkkhy's  HjUM  irM  iH  irally  con;;rin'ric.  tlu'>  Aiiichcaii  foiia  i>alh>il   /?.  nnjuum,  by  rruf.  H\LL, 
iiii^llit  be  iliHtiiii;iiisluil  by  the  H|MM-iti('  iiiiiii(>  «vhnt;fn/tus. 
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ill  {\w  ^roup  for  \vlii<'h  the  iiaiiu*  SrJuzostoma  was  proposed  bv  r>KONN, 
but  piihi'ontolo^ists  lia\e  ^ivnei-ally  rc^j^anled  tlie  type  for  wliicli  tliat 
name  was  j)ro])ose<I  as  not  b(Mii^'  sntlicieiitly  distiiiet  from  EuomphuluH 
to  be  retained  as  a  separate  pMius. 

Assoeiated  with  tlie  above  a  sin^ile  sperimen  was  found  of  the  same 
si/e,  and  a«iieein^  very  eh»srly  with  that  from  whieli  the  foi(*^oin^  <le- 
serii)tiou  was  drawn  nj),  l)ut  (UtVerin*;-  in  bring  proportionally  wider, 
and  not  so  obliijue  on  thci  i)erii)heiy,  which  is  also  more  eonv(»x  in  the 
middle.  The  an<ile  of  its  under  side  also  dilb*rs  in  beiniLi:  a  little  further 
in  from  the  outer  margin,  and  direetiMl  ilownward,  instead  of  outward, 
while  its  und>ilieus  is  proportionally  deeper.  This  may  be  a  distinct 
si)ecies,  but  without  nnni*  specimens  for  i'omparison  w<»  do  not  feel  will- 
ing to  regard  it  as  l)eing  entitled  to  a  sei>arate  name. 

These  shells,  including  E.  n(i/nsfis.  Hall,  and  iJ.  cafillnidcs,  (Nmrad 
(sp.),  are  related  to  IJ.  qiuuJniius^  of  MeX'oy,  from  the  Mountain  liime- 
stone  of  Ireland,  though  sulliciently  distinct  speciiieally.  At  one  time 
we  were  inclined  to  think  that  E.  nn/osiis^  Hall,  and  E.  vniilUndes^  Con- 
rad, together  with  a  tew  others,  should  be  s(»parate(l  from  EuomphabiH^ 
un(b*r  a  distinct  generic  name:  but  after  s(MMng  the  large  species  we 
have  here  des(?iibed,  which  so  closely  connect  these  little  shells  with 
such  forms  as  E,  prnlant/nhittis,  and  E.  (-(tlilhis^  upon  which  the  genus 
was  originally  founded,  w(*  can  no  hmgcr  doubt  that  all  of  these  shells 
really  belong  to  one  genus.  This  series  of  intermediate  forms  connect- 
ing the  small,  ])lanorbicular  sj»ecics  miMitioned  above,  with  the  typical 
foi'ins  of  Eiiotfijfltulus^  shows  clearly  that  none  of  the  former  belong  to  the 
articulate  genus  Spintrhis,  as  has  been  thought  by  some,  but  that  th(»y 
are  really  true  mollusks. 

Eosithnt  and  loralilj/ — Montgomery  <'ounty,  Illinois.  Tpjier  (\)al 
Measures. 

STKArAiioi.Lrs  (EroMiMiALis)  snuuciosrs,  ^l.  and  W. 

ri.  '^j.  Via.  11. 

J-:ii,.w/»haJuf>  rf/v'.>>i/x,   n.vi.l.,   1>>.     Towji  C.vaA.  K«|iuit,   Vol.  I,   Part 'J.  l».  7-,»-,' ;  I'l.  •,»!».   Fii:.  14.   (not    A,'. 
niiinxii.s.  Sownhy,   I,- 10.) 

Lovulifji  und  position — Common  in  the  roof  shah»s  aboM*  No.  S  coal, 
IWAV  Sj)iingtiehl,  Illinois,  and  also  found  more  rarely  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  Coal  .Measures. 
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Genus  CHITOX,  Liiim^pus. 
Chiton  carbonarius,  Stevens. 

PI.  29,  Fig.  15. 
Amor.  Jonr.  Sci.,  lH5».Vol.  25,  new  atries,  p.  2f»4. 

Poftition  ami  hmlity — Roof  of  the  Danville  eoal,  Danville,  Illinois. 


CEPHALOPODA. 

Nautilus  (Temnochilus)  latus,  M.  and  AV. 

PI.  M,  Fip.  2. 
Xautilug    (Temnochiluif)   latntf,  Mkrk  nnd  "NVorthkn.  Ic^O.      Proce«Ml.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  p.  49. 

The  only  specimen  of  tliis  fine  specdes  we  liave  ever  seen 
consists  of  about  half  of  one  volutii)n,  wliicli,  being  with- 
out sept^,  must  belong  to  the  part  composing  the  last  or 
body  chamber,  originally  occupied  by  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal. It  is  broken  at  both  ends,  and  measures  around  the 
curve  of  the  outer  side,  8.50  inc^hes,  with,  at  the  larger  end, 
a  dorso-ventral  diameter  of  2.10  inches,  and  a  transverse 
diameter  (including  the  nodes)  of  3.60  inches.  Tlie  dorso- 
ventral  diameter  at  the  smaller  end  is  about  1.60  inches, 
and  the  transverse  about  2.40  inches.  A  section  of  the 
body  volution  is  transversely  subelliptical,  with  a  tendency 
to  an  oblong  outline;  the  outer  (often  called  the  dorsal) 
side  of  the  whorl  being  very  broad  and  iiattened  convex, 
and  each  lateral  margin,  exclusive  of  the  nodes,  being 
rather  narrowly  rounded,  or  a  little  flattened,  while  the 
inner  side  is  a  little  concave.  The  broad  flattened  outer 
side  ha8  two  very  obscure  longitudinal  ridges,  with  a  dis- 
tinctly flattened  space  between.  Along  each  (so-called) 
dorso-lateral  margin  there  is  a  row  of  prominent  flattened 
nodes,  arranged  at  intervals  of  about  their  own  greater 
(antero-ju>sterior)  diameter.  About  sixteen  of  these  nodes 
occupied  each  side  of  the  outer  or  last  volution.  Tlie  inner 
side  of   the  whorl  rounds  regularly  into  the  umbilicus, 
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Avln(*li  apjH^iirs  to  bo  wider  than  tlio  dorso-vciitral  diaineter 
of  the  volution  at  tlio  apertun^.  Tho  surface  is  without 
loni^itndinal  lines,  l)ut  tln^  stria'  of  urowth  arc  niodoratelv 
distinct,  especially  on  the  broad  tlattened  outer  side,  Avhore 
they  make  a  deep  backward  curve  in  crossing,  so  as  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  a  very  deep  sinus  in  the  lij)  on  that 
side  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell. 

In  Uw  specimen  described  the  substance  of  the  shell  is 
thin,  and  scarcely  minerali/ed,  thouj^h  it  retains  no  ])early 
lustre. 

Pofiition  and  Jocalitj/ — rarboii  i.T\\)\  liock  Island  county,  111.  Roof 
of  Toal  No.  1.  Vi)i'  tin'  line  si>(M*ini(Mi  from  which  the  fo!V«j^oin^  <l(\scrii)- 
tion  was  mack*  out  wt»  arc  indchtiMl  to  William  S.  Thomas,  ICsq.,  who 
fouiKl  it  at  the  h)calitv  al>ov(»  cittMl. 


Nautilus  (TEMNocuEruus)  AViNsi.owi,  3L  and  W. 

V\.  :\'2.   Vi.:.  '2. 

\aiitiliiit  ( Ti-imtfH'hriln!*)   Wiitsltnri,  Mr.l.K  junl  WoKiiiKN.   !-*(».     rnM«'0(liuj;M  A«';nl.  Nat.  S«  i..   Pliihi., 
p.  r»(). 

Shell  attaininj^  a  moderat(*ly  lari^e  si/e,  subdiscoidal ; 
peri])herv  broad  and  nc^arly  Hat,  the  middle  third  beinijf 
rather  distinctly  tlattened,  whih^  on  c^ach  side  of  this  there 
is  a  v(M'y  slijrht  sh)pe  ontward  to  the  lateral  marjj;ins.  I  in- 
bilicus  l)road,^  moderat(*ly  dec^p,  and  showing  nearly  the  full 
breadth  of  each  inner  volution  on  each  sidi^  A'olutions 
ai)par(^ntly  about  four  and  a  half,  witli  transverse  diann^ttu' 
iK^arlv  oncvthird  t^n^ater  than  the  dorso-vc^ntral ;  each  orna- 
mentcnl  around  tht^  lateral  mar«»ins  of  the  broad  i)crii)lierv 
by  about  sixl<'en  very  prominent  rounded  nodt^s,  which  ])ro- 
j(^ct  obliipn^ly  outward,  at  an  angh^  about  inttMnuMliate  be- 
tw(H'n  the  i»cncral  plant*  of  the  slu^ll  and  that  of  i\w  l>road 
p(M*iph(*rv,  thos(».  on  op])ositc!  sides  IxMUi?  altcM'natcly  ar- 
ranged; from  th(>-ie  rows  of  nodc^s  th<»  sid(\s  s1o|h^  abruptly 
inwards,  witli  a  modcrati*  convcwity,  to  their  inner  mar- 
gins within  llie  umbilicus.     Surface  marked  bv  ratln^r  well 
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detined  lines  of  jirrowtli,  wliicb  nirve  gently  baekward  in 
erossinsr  the  sides  of  the  whorls  fnnu  the  inner  martrin,  and 
make  a  strong  backward  eiirve  in  crossing  the  periphery, 
s(»  as  to  indi(*ate  the  pn^senee  of  a  deep  rounded  sinus  in 
the  onter  margin  of  the  lip.  (Siphuncle  and  septa  un- 
known.) Greatest  breadth  of  a  specimen  with  a  part  of 
the  outer  volution  broken  awav,  4.00  inches:  transverse 
diameter  of  t>uter  turn,  nu^asuring  across  the  jK^riphery 
without  including  the  ni^des,  2.4<>  inches:  do.,  including 
the  nodes,  2.J>5  inches:  doi-so- ventral  diameter  of  the  outer 
volutiim,  IMii  inches. 

Tliis  sjH'fit\s  is  evident  I V  closely  allie<l  l<»  tin*  hist  in  toriii  and  jrenenil 
a|»]K'ai'anre.  hiu«lirtVrs  in  bavin;:  its  voluti«»ns  ]»ro]Mirtionally  narrower, 
nieasnrin;;  at  ri;:lit  an^rles  tt>  tlie  ])lane  t»t'  the  slidl.  Its  most  markeil 
dirtenMu-e.  however,  consists  in  the  form  of  its  noiles,  which  are  round, 
instead  i»f  ln*injr  distinctly  ctMnpresst^l.  It  sim*uis  to  In*  ivlaied  to  A". 
tiiiH-rmhitUM^  of  Siwerhy.  hnt  ilitlers  fn>m  the  )»nhlishiHl  tijjnres  of  that 
si»ecies  in  havin;r  its  jK'riphery  ]>ro]N>rtionally  broader,  and  distinctly 
nniFC  riattennl.  while  its  n<Mles  an*  plact*tl  nearer  the  «mter  margin  of 
the  whorls,  as  well  as  nion*  )»n.»ininent.  Fn»m  X  iHcitit iitnlix.  of  Swal- 
low !z=  X.  qtttit1ran(jnhiriM,  MH'hesney.)  it  will  Ik»  readily  distinguishes! 
l»y  the  greater  transverse  diameter  of  its  wlmrls,  which  aiv  als\>  with- 
out the  liattened  sides  of  that  s]H*cies,  antl  differs  in  wanting  the  two 
mesial  rows  of  niMles  on  the  |K'riphery. 

The  sjjecitic  name  of  this  tine  X*tt(fih{.s  is  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  J.  i\ 
AViNsLow.  of  Danville,  Illinois,  to  whom  we  are  indehtini  for  the  use 
of  the  sjHi'imen  fn»m  which  the  description  was  drawn  up. 

Lrn-n}Uy  ami  p**xititn\ — Danville.  Illinois.  H<H»f  >hales  of  Coal  No.  7 
of  the  Illinois  section  of  the  Toal  Measures. 


NArxiLi's  Lasakkknsis,  M.  and  \\. 

PI.  SI.  ¥\z  1. 
.V/i'i.'i/'M  I.a*oiU,\fiM  Mfi.k  .in«l  W«'*:thf\  1-*«.     rr»i»^«V  A«*i  \iit.  S«"...  W\\a    I'T  I»rc..  l-^*   p.  t5R1. 

Shell  attainiuir  a  nuHliuni  si/e,  sub-disi'oidal:  unibili- 
cus  more  than  half  as  wide  as  the  dorso-veiitral  diameter 
of  the  last  whorl  at  the  aperture,  moderately  deep,  and 
showinir  about  half  of  each  inner  turn.    Volutions  increas- 
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ing  ratlior  uradiially  in  si/e,  verv  slitjlitly  (*oin])rosso(l  on 
tlie  dorsal  and  lateral  surfaces,  l)ut  without  the  (*oini)res- 
sion  iHi])artinif  any  aujrularity  to  tin*  dorso-lateral  and  ven- 
tral margins,  Avhieh  an*  rounded;  eaeh  turn  eoneaAe  within 
for  the  reeejition  of  the  innc^r  voluti(Uis.  Septa  moderately 
eoneav(%  separati^d  1)V  s])aees  measuriuir  on  tlui  out(*r  sid(^ 
h\ss  than  one-third  the  dorso-vcMitral  diann^ter  of  the  whorls 
at  the  i)oint  of  measurenn^nt,  all  crossinf*-  the  lateral  and 
out(»r  sid(*s  of  tlu»  volutions  Avitli  a  broad  ha(*kward  <*urve. 
Siphon  seareely  more  than  its  own  breadth  from  tin*  inner 
marj>in.  A])(»rtur(\  juduin<»-  from  the  section  of  thc^  whorls, 
about  as  wide  transvers<*ly  as  its  dorso-vc^ntral  dianu*t(*r, 
sub-(iuadrilateral,  apj^roaehini*  sub-reniform,  in  ecmse- 
iiuene(*  of  tin*  sinuosity  of  the  inner  sid(\  (Surface  un- 
known.) 

(Jn^atest  diann^ter,  about  4.70  inches;  convexity,  about 
2.75  inches;  bri^adth  of  umbilicus,  1.45  inches. 

This  siKM'ies  <lit!V*rs  IVoiii  all  of  tli<*  otlicis  rc'siMiiblni;;  it  in  otlici' 
respects,  known  to  as,  t'roui  onr  rocks,  in  liavin*:'  its  volutions  without 
an.v  trac(\s  of  nodes. 

Loraliti/  and  posit  ion — K])j)cr('oal  Measures;  La  Salle,  Illinois. 

(lONiATiTKs  (  ()Mi»A(nrs,   M.  and  AV. 

IM.  :n,  Fiu.  -i. 

tlonintiU's  riinijmftm<.  Mkkk  ami  W(>i;rilKN.  lHir».      I'n»r«MMl.  Ar;nl.  Nat.  Sci..  IMiila..  p.  \'*i. 

Siii:Mi  subdisioidal ;  umbilicus  wide,  or  about  twic(^  the 
dorso-ventral  diameter  of  the  last  turn  n(*ar  the  ai)erture, 
mod(*rately  de(*]),  and  showing  about  half  of  each  inner 
turn.  \ Olutions  four,  m^arlv  twice  as  wide*  as  tlu*  dianu?- 
U'v  in  till*  direction  of  tlu^  i)lan(*  of  tln^  shell,  broadly 
round(Ml  extc^'ually,  and  each  ])rovided  with  a  broad  mod(^- 
rat(^ly  deej)  concavity  on  the  inner  sidi^  for  the  reception 
of  the  n(^\t  whorl  within  ;  sid(^s  ratluM-  narrowly  rounded 
near  the  umbilicus,  and  roundint»  otf  mon^  jiradually  to 
tin*  p(Mij)lu4'y,  the  most  ])romin(*nt  part  biMUg'  within  the 
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nii(UII<\  A  port  HIT  i^jis  iulornul  IVoiii  a  soction  of  the 
Avhorh  transvrrsrlv  subiviiitorin.  Septa  with  a  siiifrle 
pointoil  h)ho  on  earh  side:  dorsal  loho  iiituiidibiilifonn, 
thr  narrow  pt>rtion  hoinir  hnu'otdato:  dorsal  saddle  hroadlv 
and  vorv  ohtnselv  ronndrd:  surorior  lateral  hdie  Innn  4»ne- 
tonrth  to  one-third  lariTorthan  the  dorsal.and  havinsrnineh 
the  same  shape,  exeeptinir  that  it  is  proj  tn-tionally  wider: 
int*erior  lateral  lobe  eonsistinir  nierelv  of  a  hroad  ronnded 
sinnositv.     v^^^^'l^^^*^'  nnknown.^ 

Shonld  Monttort's  nanie  At/finith-y  he  retained,  the  name 
of  this  sj  eeies  w«nild  heeonie  .l//ff ///</<  v  li^tapfirfHx. 

iireatest  diaimter.  2S0  inrhe>:  eenvixitv    or  hu-adth  i>f 

« 

apertnre,^  l.oo  inehes:  breadth  ot*  nnibilieus.  aKmt  1.12 
itu'hes. 

Th>  x|mitN  is  srrtuui.tlx  ilSriUii  t'li'in  a:!  i»:l.i:s  ki.'Wi;  :•.  us  zv  n-ii- 
e.i  r  o'ii'i»;ni>eii  r.i.::o  is>,n\. 

iionus  OKTIUH  KKAS. 

i^UnUKl  11  AS    KlSHKNSl>.    AloC  ? 


^     < 
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luv.-s  niu.iirsi.v.  r..r::.vk. 
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Ix^hhul,  with  ])osteri<)r  latenil  anu'les  produced  backwards 
into  ratlicr  stout,  cariuated,  pointed  s])ines,  wliich  (extend 
as  far  back  as  tlu^  fiftli  tlioracic  s(*«>incnt.  (llabclla  broadly 
rounded  and  slopinjr  in  front,  wlien*  it  is  without  a  pro- 
j(Htint^  marginal  rim;  distinctly  contracted  ])ost(*riorly,  in 
which  region  it  is  most  elevated;  separated  from  the  clu^^ks 
on  each  side  l)v  its  much  urc^ater  conv(\\itv,  and  a  shallow 
furrow,  which  l)econu\s  obsoh^te  around  tin*  front;  posterior 
lateral  h)bes  C(miparativ(^ly  large,  subtrigonal,  very  obliipie, 
di^i^re^ssed,  and  isolated  by  tlu^  strongly  defined  lateral  fur- 
rows in  front  of  them  l)eing  so  very  oblique  and  [)roduc(Kl 
as  to  intc^rsect  tlu^  neck  furrow;  midwav  l)etAV(^en  these  two 
b)bes  there  is  a  more  prominc^nt  mesial  nod<*,  isohited  by 
ail  accessory  furrow  ])assing  across  in  front  of  it,  so  as  to 
cut  it  otf,  as  it  AV(»r<%  from  the  narrow  posterior  ccMitral  ])art 
of  the  glabcdhi ;  secoiul  and  tliird  Literal  lob(\s  very  small, 
transverse,  and  obscurelv  deiined  bv  short,  n(»arlv  obsoh^te 
linc^ar  furrows;  anli^'ior  lobe  larger  than  all  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  glabella  bc^tween  it  and  the  lUM'k  furrow. 
Xeck  segment  a  little  higher  in  the  middle  (wlu^n*  it  is 
provided  witli  a  minute^  tuberch')  than  the  glal)ella,  strongly 
arched  upwards  (not  forward),  and  more  than  twicer  as  wid(% 
antero -posteriorly  as  owv  of  the  thoracic  segments;  nc^ck  lur- 
row  de(*]),  broad,  and  arched  with  tlu*  neck  s(\uni(Mit.  Kves 
comparatively  larg(»,  or  half  as  long  and  (bi^hind)  nearly  as 
])rominent  as  any  ])art  of  the  glabella,  locate<l  with  tluMr 
l)osterior  margins  o])])osite  the*  neck  furrow,  and  l(\ss  than 
half  th(*ir  own  length  in  advance  of  Uw  i)ost<M'ior  margins 
of  the  cluH^ks,  visual  surface^  ventricos(\  or  subhemisphe- 
rical,  smooth,  or  wru  ]M)lished,  as  se(»n  und(»r  a  good  pocket 
lens,  but  wlu^n  (^\amined  l)v  a  hiuh  mauniiVinu  power, 
showing  numerous,  regularly  disjjosed,  minute  lenses  b(^- 
neath  the  smooth,  transj>arent  outiM- crust ;  paljM'bral  lob(\s 
s(Mnicircular,  convex,  and  resting  upon  tlu^  (\vcs  like  lids. 
Cheeks,  as  compared  with  tin*  si/(»  of  the  eyes  ami  glabcdla, 
small,  sloping  abruj^tly  from  tlu^  i^vv^  into  the  <leep,  broad, 
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inarji^inal  furrow,  Avliii'h  bocoiues  suddenly  obsolete  on 
reaeliinj^  the  anterior  lateral  niarji^ins  of  the  glabella,  and 
extends  baekward  to  or  even  a  little  upon  the  posterior  lat- 
eral, sub-spiniforin  api)enda<res;  ])osterior  margins  with  an 
elevated  rim,  strongly  delin(»d  l)v  tlie  deej)  continuation  of 
the  neek  furrow;  hiteral  margins  sliowing,  as  seen  from 
above,  a  narrow  rim,  which,  in  a  side  view,  is  seen  to  bo 
d(^ep,  vertically  tlattened,  and  marked  by  i\\u\  parallel, 
lono'itudinal  stria^:  ant(^riorlv  it  continues  around  the  fnmt 
of  the  glabelhi,  but  does  not  project  so  as  to  be  visilde  fnmi 
above,  while  its  upi>er  margin  is  continuinl  in  tlie  form  of 
a  carina  along  the  middh>  of  tlie  i)osterior  lateral  sjunes  to 
their  ])oints.  Facial  sutures  cutting  the  anterior  border 
in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  the  posterior  margins  of  the 
cheeks  behind  the  outer  margins  of  th(^  eves.  Thorax 
nearlv  as  lon^*  as  the  head,  but  somewhat  narrower,  verv 
distinctly  trilobat(»;  mesial  lobe  i)roniinent,  rounded,  and 
a  little  wider  tlian  the  lateral  lobes;  its  nine  segments 
narrow  and  sub-angular,  l.ateral  lobes  depressed  aiul  tlat- 
tened near  the  mesial  lobe,  and  so  abruptly  slo])ing  from 
the  outer  side  of  this  tlattentMl  s])ace,  as  to  imi)art  a  slight 
angularity  along  that  region ;  t^egments  corres[)onding 
in   si/e   with   the    segments  of  the  mesial    lobe,  and  dis- 

tin(*tlv  kneed  near  the  middle,  outside  of  which  thev  are 

t-  • 

bent  down  and  obliqm^ly  tlattened  for  folding  together,  and 
rounded  at  the  extri^mities.  IVgidium  very  convex,  smaller 
than  the  cephalic  shield,  forming  more  than  a  semicircle, 
Avith  anterior  lateral  angles  obliquely  trun(*ated;  posterior 
outline  rc^gularly  rouiuled,  w  ith  a  moderately  wide,  smooth, 
depressed,  nearly  flat  or  slo])ing  marginal  /one;  trilobation 
as  in  the  thorax,  strongly  dt^lined;  mesial  h)be  ])rominent, 
as  wide  anteriorly  as  ouv  of  the  lateral  lobes,  including  its 
border,  distinctly  flattened  on  each  side,  slightly  tapering 
to  an  obtus(»  termination,  less  than  half  its  own  greatest 
anterior  breadth  fnun  the  posterior  edge,  segments  eleven 
(u-  twelve,  well  defined  above,  but  nearly  obsolete  on  the 
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flatti^iUHl  sides.  Lateral  l(>l>es  eonvex,  but  distiiietly  less 
so  than  the  nu^sial  lobe,  hori/ontallv  tlattened  near  the 
hitter,  with  an  anf»le  along  the  outi^r  inaruin  of  the  tlat- 
tened space,  from   which  the   sides  slope  abruptly  to  the 

thittened,  smooth  l>order;  sei»'m(Mits  six,  simple,  genieulated 
or  lu^nt  down  in  the  middle  verv  distinetlv,  but  terminat- 
ing  abruptly  at  the  rather  wide  border*;  i^aeh  with  a  minute 
pustule  on  the  knee.  Surface  of  ghibella  and  all  the  seg- 
ments more*  or  less  granular,  the  granules  being  larger  <m 
the  posterior  part  of  the  glabella  and  neck  segment  than 
elsewhere. 

Entire  length,  ().()()  inch;  U'Ugth  of  pygidium,  0.10  inch; 
breadth  of  do.,  0.27  inch;  h^ngth  of  thorax,  O.IS  inch; 
breadth  of  do.,  0.2S  inch;  Ungth  of  eephalie  shield,  0.23 
inch;  breadth  of  do.,  0.;]2  inch. 

/jiK-aliti/  ((ml  jtosifioii — ri)por  i)art  of  Coal  M(*asiin»s,  at  Sprinj;field, 

lllilKUS. 

riiiLLii\siA  ((iiMFFrrnii)i:sO  San(jam()Ni:nsis,  M.and  W 

IM.  :{J,   Fi;,'.   1. 
rhiUiimiit   (iilifflthiiiex  ,')   ^dinjo  ntinn  nxi^.   Ml.l.K;in«l  Woimil  S.  l.-*».'».      I'lofrrd.  Aiiul.  Nilt.  Si..   IMiila.. 

Kntihk  outline  eh>ngate  sub-ovate.  (\»phalie  shi<dd  very 
eonv(»x,  forming  mor(^  than  a  s(^mieirel(%  and  about  one- 
third  widi^r  than  h)ng;  reguhirly  rounded  in  front  and 
straight  behind,  with  posterior  hiti^ral  angh»s  produecnl  into 
ratlu^r  l>road,  earinatcHl,  point(*d  or  sub-spinous  appendages, 
e(|ualing  in  h^igth  the  distance^  from  the  posterior  side 
of  the  eh(H*ks  to  tin*  ant(^rior  end  of  the*  (*ves.  (ihibelhi 
v(Mitrieos(%  very  promin(»nt,  separated  from  the  ehci^ks  on 
(»aeh  sid(*  by  a  moderately  distinct  furrow,  which  also  passes 
around  th(*  front;  most  convex  behind  Ww  middle,  thc^nce 
rounded  and  declining  to  tln^  round(»d  front,  about  one- 
tburth  long(»r  than  wid(%  and  slightly  wid(*r  bctw<'(»n  the 
eyes  than  ant<M'iorly ;  sides  nc^arly  paralh^l,  but  a  little  sinu- 
ous at    the  middle;   posterior   lateral    lobes  comparativelv 
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large,  siibtrijronal  or  tubercnlifonn,  and  entirely  isolated 
by  the  distinc^t  lateral  fnrrow  passing*  obli(|nely  a(*ross  witli 
a  ba(*kward  cnrve,  from  opposite  the  middle  of  each  eye,  so 
as  to  interse(*t  tbc^  neek  furrow,  second  lateral  lobes  much 
smaller  and  more  obscure  than  those  behind,  and  also 
obli(|ue,  being  merely  defincHl  by  a  faintly  impressed, 
curved,  oblique  line;  in  advance  of  these  there  •are  also 
obscure  indications  of  two  other  short,  nearly  obsolete 
lateral  furrows,  scarcely  visilde  without  the  aid  of  a  lens. 
Occipital  segment  Avell  defined,  but  lower  and  considerably 
shorter  in  its  transverse  diameter  than  the  glabella;  strongly 
arched  upwards  (not  forward)  and  proje^cting  ba<*kwards  a 
little  behind  the  i)osterior  line  of  the  cheeks;  neck  furrow 
distin(!t,  and  arched  upward  Avilh  the  occipital,  or  neck  seg- 
ment; its  ccmtinuation  along  the  posterior  sides  of  the 
cheeks  very  deep,  and  nearly  straight  for  about  two-thirds 
of  the  Avay  across  towards  the  lateral  margins,  where  it 
intersects  another  furrow  or  depn^ssion  coining  around  the 
si(U\s  of  the  cheeks.  Eyes  lunate,  rather  large,  or  nearly 
half  as  long  as  the  glabella,  ex(*lusive  of  the  neck  seg- 
ments, prominent,  but  not  as  high  as  the  glabella,  located 
about  half  their  own  length  in  front  of  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  cheeks;  visual  surface  smooth,  or  exen  ap- 
parently polished,  and  showing  no  traces  of  lenses 
under  a  good  magnifier;  palpebral  lob(*s  convex,  but 
resting  like  a  lid  iii)()n  each  eye.  Cheeks  sub-trigonal, 
declining  abruptly  from  the  eyes;  lateral  margins  turned 
downward,  and  forming  bellow  a  sharp  edge,  Avhich  con- 
tinues back  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  posterior 
spine-like  appendages;  above  this  there  is  a  vertically  flat- 
tened, or  ev(*n  concave  zone  or  In^lt,  extending  from  near 
the  front  i)art  of  the*  glabella  around  the  outer  side  of  each 
che(^k,  and  becoming  a  shallow  furrow  as  it  i)asses  back 
upon  the  sj)ines,  along  which  it  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
marked  nearly  to  their  pointed  extremities;  between  this 
vcM'ticallv  flattened  ]>and   and   the  eves,   there   is  another 
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nearly  liorizoiitally  flatt^nueil,  or  outwardly  sloping  zone, 
extending  around  eaeli  cheek  from  near  the  front  posteri- 
orly, so  as  to  unite  Avith  the  lateral  connections  of  the  neck 
furrow  behiud,  and  continue  a.s  a  single  furroAv  along  the 
upper  margin  of  the  posterior  spines,  thus  leavinii:  a  more 
or  less  detined  mesial  ridge  between  these  two  furrows 
the  entire  length  of  the  posterior  lateral  spiniferous  appen- 
dages, as  well  as  around  the  cheeks,  to  near  the  front  of 
the  glabella;  posterior  margins  of  the  cheeks,  behind  the 
continuations  of  the  ne(;k  furrow,  very  prominent,  or  form- 
ing a  tliickened  rim.  Facial  sutures  extending  obliquely 
forward  and  outward  from  the  anterior  side  of  the  eyes, 
and  again  curving  inwards,  so  as  to  cut  the  anterior  mar- 
gin nearly  on  a  line  Avith  the  anterior  inner  extremity  of 
the  eyes;  from  the  posterior  end  of  the  eyes,  directed  ob- 
liquely outward  and  backwards,  so  as  to  intersect  the  pos- 
terior margin  nearly  midway  between  tlie  neck  segment 
and  the  sub-spiniferous  lateral  ])osterior  appeudages. 

Thorax  only  known  from  a  fi^w  of  the  posterior  seg- 
meuts,  which  sliow  the  mesial  lobe  to  be  Avider  aud  dis- 
tiuctly  more  promineut  than  the  lateral  IoIm^s,  which  are 
flattened  near  the  mesial  lobe,  and  abruptly  detiei^ted  down- 
wards near  the  middle;  segments  dividcul  by  a  furrow  near 
the  anterior  side  from  th(^  knee  inwards,  and  tiattened  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  at  the  rounded  outer  extremities. 

IVgidium  semi-elliptic,  slightly  wider  than  long,  and 
rather  convex,  distinctly  narrower  and  a  little  longer  than 
the  cephalic  shield,  narrowing  backwards,  and  narrowly 
rounded  at  the  posterior  extremity.  Mesial  lobe  ]>romi- 
nent,  a  little  flattencMl  on  ea(*h  side,  and  narrower  than  the 
lateral  lobes,  fnnn  which  it  is  distinctly  separated  by  broad, 
strong  furrows;  tapering  gradually  backwards,  and  termi- 
nating ratlu^r  abruptly  near  one-third  its  own  h^ngth  from 
the  posterior  margin,  so  as  to  leave  a  broad,  nearly  flat,  or 
more  or  less  sloping,  smooth  border,  which  extends  along 
each  side  the  whole  length  of  the  pygidium,  but  becomes 
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narrower  anteriorly;  sefn^u^nts  of  mesial  lobe  seventeen  or 
eigliteen,  well  defined,  rounded,  and  very  nearly  or  quite 
straight.  Lateral  lo])es  more  depri^scnl,  and  •about  oiie- 
tliird  or  cme-fourth  Avider  than  the  mesial  lobe,  rounding 
down  rather  abruptly  to  the  lateral  margins ;  segments  nine 
or  Um^  round(Hl,  simple,  and  sei)arated  by  distinct  furrows ; 
all  terminating  abruptly  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  broad, 
smooth  marginal  zone. 

Entire  surface  appjirently  very  nearly  smooth. 

Length  of  cephalic  shield,  exclusive  of  posterior  lateral 
spines,  0.46  inch,  breadth  of  same,  0.()()  inch,  hight  of  do., 
0.31  inch.  Length  of  glabella,  exclusive  of  the  neck  seg- 
ment and  anterior  border,  0.8()  inch;  breadth  of  same  across 
the  posterior  lateral  lobes,  0.29  inch ;  do.  of  same  across 
the  constricted  central  region,  0.25  inch;  do.  of  same  ante- 
riorly, 0.28  inch.  Length  of  eyes,  O.IS  inch.  Length  of 
l)ygidium,  0.50  inch ;  breadth  of  do.,  0.55  inch. 

Local  if  y  and  position — Si»riiig:fii»l<l,  Illinois,     l^pper  Coal  Measures. 

(Jenus  ])rTHYK()(^KAKrS,  Scouler. 
DiTHvmx  AKis  ('ARI50XAKIUS,  M.  and  W. 

VI  :w,  Via.  «. 

JHthitrttcnrU  carffonarimt,  Mkkk  aixl  WoiiTHKN.  Ih'fi'J.     rnnwd.  Acai!.  Nat.  S^m..  ThHa. 

Wk  only  know  this  fossil  from  a  si)ecimen  showing  the 
caudal  appendages — that  is,  the  tclson*  and  stylets.  These 
are  lanceolate  in  general  outline,  and  rather  flattened. 
The  telson  seems  to  be  a  little  shorter  than  the  stylets,  and 
more  rapidly  tapering  toward  the  extremity.  Below,  it  is 
flattened,  and  has  a  taint,  undelined,  obtuse,  longitudinal 
ridge  along  the  middle,  with  on  each  side  an  equally  unde- 
fined, shallow  sulcus  between  this  and  the  lateral  margins, 

♦  If  the  middle  tuie  of  tin*  three  n«*aily  o<iu;il  oaiidnl  nppendnjK-s  in  thin  ;iemi8  is  not  articulated  at 
itM  hiinr,  it  would  tiuly  Ih*,  pn>i»erly.  an  atteuuaUMl  terminal  part  of  the  telMuii,  and  m>t  the  whole  of  that 
Hiipeudat:e. 
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Avliicli  are  sliari).  On  its  upptM*  side  there  is  a  well  defined 
mesial  earina,  with  a  slightly  eoneave  slope  on  eaeh  side  to 
the  lateral  edges;  thus  presenting  nnieli  the  appearanee  of 
a  broad,  miniature  bayonet.  The  stylets  have  eaeh  on  the 
flattened  under  sidc^  about  six  or  seven  small,  longitudinal 
ridges,  and  on  the  upper  side  a  distinet  longitudinal  mesial 
earina,  between  whieh  and  the  lateral  margins  there  is  on 
eaeh  side  a  smooth,  rounded  eoneavity,  or  broad  furrow; 
along  eaeh  lateral  margin  there  are  two  elosely  approxi- 
mated earime,  one  above  and  one  b(dow,  with  a  narrow 
suleus  between. 

Length  of  telscm,  about  0.75  ineh;  breadth  of  do.,  0.12 
ineh;  length  of  styh^ts,  about  O.SO  ineh;  l>readth  of  do.  near 
the  artieulating  (muI,  0.12  inch. 

This  sprcios  will  ho  readily  (listin*inish<Ml  fmin  />.  Scouhri^  of  Mc(.'Oy, 
])y  its  i>i<>iM>itionjilly  broader,  and  more  laneeolate  stylets  aud  telsoii, 
the  hitter  of  whieh  also  diflers  in  IxMnji  smooth  above,  instead  of  marked 
with  divaricating^  strias  as  in  the  SrimhrL  Its  stylets  are  also  flatter, 
jind  earinated  instead  of  bein^  i(Hinded.  From  Porth>ek''s  C.  CoUK  it 
will  be  distin<>:uished  by  havinj^-  the  carina*  of  its  stylets  and  telson 
smootli,  instead  of  crenate. 

So  far  as  we  are  informed,  this  is  tin*  tirst  species  of  this  ^enus  fonnd 
in  America.  It  is  another  examjde  of  a  v(4-y  decrided  ( 'arl)oniferons  «^enns 
added  to  tin*  many  others  now  known  to  he  associated  in  tlie  Coal 
Measnres  of  llUnois,  with  nnmerons  fossils  that  occnr  in  Coal  Measnrc^ 
rocks  on  the  Misaonri,  in  Nebraska,  that  have  been  by  some  jjeolo^ists 
wronjrly  referred  to  the  Permian  (— Dyas). 

Linnlifif  and  position — Near  tin*  middle  of  the  Coal  Measnres,  at  Dan- 
ville, Illinois;  associated  with  numerous  ui)per  Coal  Measure  fossils. 
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Pa^eBS,  15th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "flame,'*  read  veiu. 

Page  109,  3<1  Hue  from  the  top.  for  "  inorruiDeii,"  read  iiioraiiieB. 

Pa};e  11H,  14th  line  frrim  the  bottom,  for  "  Suei-aroidal,"  read  Sai-churoidal. 

Page  119,  5th  line  from  the  lM>tt4>i)i,  for  "  denired  be."  read  be  deHircd. 

Page  135,  8th  lino  from  the  top,  for  "  watcr'n  be<l,"  rewl  waterHh(<<L 

Page  161,  13th  line  from  the  btittom,  for  *'  in  ituch,"  read  in  «ueh. 

Page  230.  11th  line  fn»m  the  top,  for  "  hhtriz  "  hyatnz. 

Page  275,  2<1  line  from  the  Utttom.  for  **  Arehioeidarin,"  resul  ArrhfriHridarit. 

Page  289.  20th  line  from  the  Intttom,  for  "  two  humlre*!,"  resul  two  hundred  and  nixtj'. 

Page  302,  15th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "to  which,"  read  for  which. 

Page  312,  7th  line  ft-om  the  toji.  for  "  rmtricoBO."  read  retitricotta. 

Pago  331,  18th  lino  ftt)m  tho  bottom,  for  "amulacra,"  read  ambulacra. 

Page  336, 5i5th  line  tram  the  bottom,  for  "apendagee,"  read  uppeudagea. 

Page  350,  14th  line  fh>m  the  top,  and  12th  line  from  the  bottom  ;  and  also  paga  352,  3d  line  f^om  the 

toj),  for  auxiliary,"  read  axillary. 
Pago  379,  23d  line  from  the  bott<mi.  for  "  apeciman."  read  apeciiucn. 
Page  451,  18th  line  from  tho  top.  for  "  Hpecicn."  read  apecicH. 
Page  529,  14th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "  semicirular,"  read  aemi-circular. 
Pago  552.  2d  line  fr«»m  the  bottom,  for  "  mal,"  read  anal. 
Page  553,  3d  lino  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Platycrin  I  "  read  Platycrinxtt. 
Pago  608,  7th  and  9th  lino  IVom  the  top,  for  "  TemnochHiu,''  read  Ttmnochtilut. 
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PLATE  I. 

1'A(;b. 

Fig.     I.  SCAPHIOCRLXrS  KUDtS 412 

A  sido  view  of  body,  tfms,  and  a  part  of  the  colamn. 

ng.     3.  ZBACBINU8  8C0DINA 43G 

A  aide  view  of  body  and  arms,  with  a  few  Joints  of  the  column  attached. 

Fig.    3.  SCAPHIOCUISUS  fiscellua 424 

A  aide  view  of  body  and  arms  (the  latter  being  partly  broken),  enlarged  to  about 
two  diameters. 

Fig.    4.  Zeacbinus  (tip.undet) 

A  side  view  of  body  and  arms,  with  column  as  seen  detached  and  lying  in  the  same 
slab. 

Fig.    5.  ScApmocEiyira  deucatub 407 

5  a.    A  side  view  of  body  and  arms,  nat.  size. 
5  b.    The  same,  enlarged. 

Fig.    6.  Zeacbinus  besratub 428 

Posterior  view  of  body  and  arms. 

Fig.     7.  ZEACRIMUS  A8PER 430 

A  aide  view  of  body  and  arms. 

Fig.   8.  ScArmocRiNUs  NANUS 433 

8  a.    Side  view  of  body  and  arms,  nat  size. 
5  b.    The  same,  enlarged. 

Fig.     9.  SCAPHIOCRINUS  NOTABIUS 410 

A  side  view  of  body  and  arms,  with  the  upper  part  of  tiie  ventral  prolongation  seen 
projecting  slightly  beyond  the  arms  above. 

lig.  10.  ScAPmocRiNus  ruo 408 

Side  view  of  body  and  arms,  as  well  as  of  the  ventral  prolongation,  though  the  lat- 
ter is  not  in  a  condition  to  show  clearly  the  outline  of  its  plates. 

Fig.  11.  Zeacbinus  ltra 432 

11  a.    A  side  view  of  body  and  arms. 

11  b.    A  posterior  view  of  another  spedmen  of  same,  showing  body,  arms,  and  the  base  of 
the  ventral  prolongation. 
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PLATE    II. 

PACK. 
Fig.     1  CaLCBOCRINUS  f  "VVACHKMrTHI. 4^4 

1  a.  PoBterior  view  sbowinja:  the  body  and  some  of  tbe  armii,  with  aI»o  a  portion  of  the 
colanin  attached.  Tbe  natural  postnre  of  this  little  Crinoid  would  doubtless  bo 
with  tike  base  above  and  the  a?ms  pendent. 

1  b.    An  antenor  view  of  tbe  same. 

Fig.    2.  ElU»0CMXU8  Whitki 448 

2  a.    A  side  view  of  tbe  much  depressed  body,  and  portions  of  tbe  arms. 

2  b.    View  of  the  under  side  of  the  body. 

Fig.     3.  ElUriOCRlNlTB  ANTIQUUB 447 

3  a.    A  side  view  of  body  and  anus,  the  latter  being  folded  together. 

3  b.    The  onderHide  of  the  body,  enlarged. 

Fig.     4.  NimUOCRINUS  WACH8MUHT1 435 

4  a.    A  side  view  of  b:>dy  and  arms,  with  a  portion  of  tbe  column;  tbe  body  plates  being 

Bomewliat  displaced. 

Fig.    5.  Stkbathoc'rixus  Wachbmuthi 437 

5  a.    Posterior  view  of  the  body  and  the  lower  part  of  tlie  arms,  with  a  portion  of  the  col- 

unm  attached.    (The  entire  length  of  the  arms  is  about  five  times  that  of  the 
portions  seen  here.) 
5  b.    ABotbor  specimen,  with  a  part  of  the  arms  removed  so  as  to  show  tbe  long,  slender 
ventral  tube,  somewhat  crashed  within. 

5  e.    P)Krt»  of  the  anus  and  a  portion  of  the  ventral  tube,  eulargod^  to  show  tbe  latter  more 

distinctly'. 
5  cL    Two  of  the  arm  johits,  with  t1>e  minate  marginal  pieces  folded  together  so  as  to  cover 

the  ambulacral  farrow ;  all  enlarged. 
5  «.    An  end  view  of  the  same. 

Fig.     6.  STXBATH0CR1NU8  BBEVB 439 

SbowiDg  body  Bad  arms  complete,  with  a  part  of  the  Golamn. 

Fig.     T.  SCAPHI(5CRINU8  PENICXLLUS 414 

7  a.    A  iK>»terior  view  of  the  body  and  arms. 

7  b.    A  side  view  of  another  q[»ecimen. 

Fig.     8.  SCATHIOCRINUS  JUVKNB 417 

8  a.    A  posterior  view  of  body  and  armsy  with  a  part  of  the  columa. 
8  b.    Anterior  view  of  the  same. 

Fig.     9.  SCAiMIlOCRINUS  MACRODACTTLU* 415 

A  view  of  body,  arms,  and  a  portion  of  the  colnnm. 

Fig.  10.  SCAPmOCRINUB  scalabib 421 

Posterior  ^-iew  of  a  specimen  showing  the  body,  arms  and  piuuul»$,  nearly  entire,  aad 
a  part  of  the  column. 

Fig.  11.  SCAPHIOCRINUB  8TR1ATUS 41g 

11  a.    A  posterior  view  of  the  body. 
11  by    Vicrw  of  the  under  side  of  same. 

Fig.  12.  POTKlUOCttlNITE*  PKKPLBXU8 4t5 

A  posterior  view  of  body,  arms,  and  a  part  of  the  colnmn  and  vential  ptolocigatioii. 

Fig.  13.  SCAPHlOCRlNUft  TETHYB 4IP 

A  side  view  of  body,  amis,  and  a  part  of  the  colwran. 

Fig.  14.  Cyathocrinite»  fragilib 401 

A  view  of  the  body  and  parts  of  tbe  arms. 

Fig.   15.  CYATHOCR1.MTKS  TEXUIDACTVLUS 403 

A  view  of  l»ody,  arms,  and  a  part  of  the  rolnnin. 
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Fig.    1.  DirHocRixi-K  t.inrati-h. 440 

1  a.    Anterior  nido  view  <»f  Inwiy. 
1  b.    Vi«w  of  under  side  of  Hani«. 

1  e.    Posterior  view  of  name. 

Fig.     2.  DlCHOCKINL'8  I'WUM 441 

2  a.    PoHterior  Hide  \iew  of  l)ody, 
2  6.    Anterior  aide  view  of  iwime. 

2  e.    View  of  under  aide  of  name. 

Fig.    3.  PLATYCKlNTrEs  IIamJ 454 

3  a.    Anterior  side  view  of  bo<ly  and  a  part  of  tlie  twisted  column.    ITie  appearance  of  lit- 

tle no<lt«  on  tile  bane  ia  not  natural,  hut  merely  ftmall,  thiekt*U(>d  protuWraniH^s. 

formed  by  the  horingn  of  ftonie  amnll  f»ara«ite.    They  alno  (x'cur  on  some  partM  of 

the  flrat  radial  pieeeB.  as  well  a»  on  mmie  joints  of  the  column. 
3  b.    View  of  tlie  upper  side  of  the  vault  of  Haute  Hjieciaiou,  the  mnall  lateral  opening  8ur> 

ronnded  by  small  piecea  is  scarcely  seen  at  an. 
3  c.    Dorsal  or  out^'  view  of  a  portion  of  an  ami  (ftx)m  another  specimen).  enlarge<l  three 

diameters,  and  showing  the  little  sharp,  pi-o,je<'ting  procensos  on  each  side. 

3  <f .    A  aide  view  of  same 

Fig.     4.  PlJlTYCIUNITKH  TEX riUKACHl ATI'S 4.')0 

4  a.    Sftde  view  of  a  somewhat  crushed  specimen,  showing  body  and  arms. 

4  b.  S«ne  view  of  another  specimen,  with  the  body  not  compressed.  (In  both  of  these 
figures  the  sarface  markings  are  represented  as  too  much  broken  up  into  little 
nodes,  instead  of  forming  litUe  irregular,  somewliat  interi-uptod  ridges,  parallel 
to  the  margins  of  the  body  plates. 

4  e.    A  portion  of  one  of  the  arms  enlarged  three  diameters ;  dorsid  or  outw  view, 

4  cC.    A  side  view  of  same. 

Fig.     5.  PLATYCMNmSS  PLANUS 453 

5  a.    Side  view  of  body  and  arms,  with  a  piece  of  the  column. 

5  b.    Dorsal  or  outer  side  of  a  part  of  one  of  the  arms  (near  the  middle),  enlarged  throe 
diameters. 

5  e.    A  side  view  of  same. 

Fig.    6.  Plattcrinitkh  Burlinotosexris 452 

6  a.    Side  view  o(  body  and  arms,  with  a  piece  of  the  column. 

6  6.    Side  view  of  a  piece  of  one  of  the  arms  (near  the  middle),  enlarged  three  diameters. 
6  e.    Porsal  view  of  same. 

Fig.     7.  PlJiTYCRIXlTKB  INCOM1TU8 459 

View  of  under  side  of  hody  and  arm-bases. 

Fig.    8.  PLATYCUINITKS  ^QUAUS 456 

8  a.    Side  view  of  a  nearly  perfect  specimen,  showing  body  and  arms. 

8  6.    A  part  of  one  of  the  arms  (h)m  near  the  middle  dorsal  side,  enlarged  about  three 

diameters,  and  showing  the  peculiar  goniculated,  and  sometimes  even  divided 

character  of  the  piece,   by  which  they  pass  at  some  places  into  three  or  four 

ranges. 
I?  e.    Side  view  of  same,  showing  the  flaiteneil  or  slightly  concave  character  of  the  sides 

of  the  armH. 
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PLATE  TY. 

FAGB. 

Fig.    1  Taxocrkub  Theimri 399 

Fig.     2.  AcnXOCKINlTES  BCULPTIT8 343 

Showing  the  arms. 

Fig.    i  Batotuinuh  Vkhneuiuaxus 379 

Specimen  nhowing  column  and  ventral  tube. 

Fig.    4.  Samk.    (Showing  the  arms.) 

Fig.    5.  lUuYCRiNLB  S(:uLmi.«» 401 

liaaal  view. 

Fig.      6.  GOSIAfeTEUOUK>CKINUB  OBOVATUB 391 

Side  view  of  liody  placed  a  little  obliquely,  so  as  to  show  the  concavity  of  the  middle 
of  the  under  side,  the  lowest  range  of  pieces  seen,  however,  being  the  subradials, 
the  basal  pieces  being  deeply  sunken  in  the  concavity.    The  true  arm  oiienings 
are  seen  at  a  a,  and  the  false  arm  openings  at /a  fa. 
6  a.    End  view  of  same  specimen. 

Fig.    7.  PROuoBt'18  OF  Pot.  diijwtatub  ? 

Fig.    8.  NirTEROClUNUS  arhoukus 436 
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Fig.    1.  BATOCRINUS  CA88E1)AYANU8 370 

1  a.    ^Interior  side  view  of  iMxly  aiul  a  part  of  the  ventral  tube. 

1  b.    Poat<>rior  view  of  Huiiie. 

Fig.    2.  Bakmuinth  quahiluk , 369 

2  a.    Anterior  8ido  view  of  body  and  the  base  of  the  ventral  tube, 

2  b.    Posterior  side  view  of  same. 

Fig.     3.  BaT(XUINU8   (EUKTMOCK?)    NEOLKCTCrB 3TI 

3  a.    Anterior  side  view  of  body. 

3  6.    Posterior  side  view  of  another  specimen. 

Fig.    4.  Batocrinuh  Chiustyi 379 

4  a.    Posterior  side  view  of  a  small  specimen,  showing  body,  arms,  and  most  of  the  ventral 

tube  entire. 

4  b.  A  large  specimen  with  the  arms  removed,  showing  body,  most  of  the  ventral  tube, 
and  a  poilion  of  the  column. 

4  c.  Two  joints  of  one  of  the  piiinuhe,  much  enlarged,  to  show  a  row  of  minut«  marginal 
pieces  cm  each  side  of  the  ambulacral  furrow,  which  they  cover  when  c1os4mI  to- 
gether. 

4  d.     An  end  view  of  a  joint  of  one  of  the  pinnula>,  showing  the  comparatively  large 

cavity  of  the  ambulaci-al  furrow,  C4)vered  by  the  closed  marginal  pieces. 

Fig.    5.  BATOCIUNUS  rYRIl.X)RMI^. 375 

5  a.    A  large  specimen  showing  bod3%  arms,  and  the  long  ventral  tul)e  with  a  portion  of 

the  column  also  attAched.  The  little  figure  on  the  left  of  the  end  of  the  ventral 
tube  shows  the  size  of  the  opening,  and  that  on  the  right  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
same.  The  venti*al  tube  of  this  specimen  is  broken  into  several  pieces,  but  they 
were  all  found  so  connected,  by  Mr.  Waohsmuth,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
belong  together. 

5  b.    Another  specimen  showing  body  and  arms,  with  a  portion  of  the  ventral  tube. 

Fig.    6.  Batocrixuk  TUOCHifiOU» 379 

6  a.    A  side  view  of  a  specimen  showing  the  body,  witli  the  arms  and  ventral  tube  broken 

away. 
6  6.    A  view  of  the  under  side  of  the  same. 
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Fig.    1.  ME<Ji»<TO(Rixr8  (HACcoriUNrs)  Wiutki 3»7 

1  a.  View  of  anal  »i«le  of  the  iMwly,  with  the  arniH  removed,  (one  of  the  type  specimeoA.) 

1  h.  Anterior  view  of  aanie. 

1  c.  A  «nialler  8)>e<-imen  of  Hanie,  showing  lM>dy  and  arms. 

Fig.    2.  nouYCKixrs  rxicoKXis 383 

2  a.    A  side  view  of  a  specimen  showing  body  and  anns,  a  part  of  the  latter  being  removed 

so  as  to  show  one  side  of  the  vault,  with  its  central  spina. 

2  b.    Another  view  of  the  same  specimen. 

2  e.  An  enlarged  diagram  of  two  of  the  ami  bases  and  the  brnchial  piec«  on  which  they 
reiit,  showing  the  manner  in  which  two  arms  spring  directly  fnmi  each  last  bra- 
chial piece,  without  imparting  to  it  the  character  of  an  axillary  piece  proper. 

Fig.    3.  AMPHOBACiaXlH  (sp.  ?) 366 

This  is  an  outline  sketch  of  an  English  specimen  of  a  typic4il  Amphoraeriwu.  with 
the  ventral  tube  or  proboscis  entire.  From  Cumberland's  Keliquia.'  Couservatie. 
pl.e. 

Fig.     4.  DORYCRIXl.'S  CAXAIJCULATUft 381 

4  a.    View  of  anal  side  of  body. 

4  b.    Anterior  view  of  same. 

Fig.    5.  AmpiioracrinusI  spisobraciiiatus 38l» 

5  a.    Specimen  with  arms  attached,  place<l  so  as  to  show  an  obliiine  view  of  the  concave 

under  side  of  the  body. 

5  b.    A  view  of  the  under  side  of  same. 

Fig.    6.  Amphoracrinus  divergkxs,  var.  mi:ltiilamo8Us 388 

6  a.    Anal  and  oblique  under  view  of  body  and  arms,  somewhat  compressed.    The  pndKMi- 

cidif«»rm  ventral  tul)cis  mainly  hidden  by  some  arms,  but  the  s])ines  crttwdiug  its 

summit  are  seen  at  («.) 
6  b.    Side  view  of  the  proboscis  bn>ken  from  another  specimen,  showing  its  spines,  and  its 

minute  opening  at  (o.) 
6  e.    View  of  the  to))  of  the  same,  as  seen  from  above,  with  the  minute  opening  seen  In  the 

middle  surrounded  by  very  small  piei>ea. 

Fig.     7.  ME<;ilf<T0CRIXU8    PAHMROBTRU 396 

An  anal  view  of  body. 
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Fig.     1.  STROTCKMUNrs  (PHYeKTOCKIXlJB)  ASPRR 351 

1  a.  A  po«t<irior  lateral  view  of  the  bwly  and  nonie  of  the  arm-baaeA,  with  the  vault  and 
its  small  Hiil>central  oiieuing,  marglued  on  one  side  by  a  slightly  projecting  lip. 

1  b.    An  aiiti;ri(»r  view  of  same. 

Fig.    2.  Strotociunih  uuati'b 355 

3  a.  A  side  view  of  the  Inwly  and  long  rccnrved  ventral  tal)e,  with  a  short  piece  of  the  col- 
umn. The  body  is  somewhat  distorted  by  a  ccidental  pressure,  and  the  omamou* 
tation  of  its  plates  is  nearly  obliterated  by  weathering. 

2  ft.    A  side  view  of  the  recurved  jmrt  of  the  ventral  tube,  showing,  by  the  larger  size*  of 

its  pieces  on  the  cimvex  side  of  the  curve,  that  this  difference  in  the  sizes  of  these 
pieces  on  the  two  sides  is  the  cause  of  the  curve,  and  not  the  flexibility  of  the 
tube.    The  end  of  the  tube  is  broken,  and  not  complete. 
2  e.    A  side  view  of  the  body  and  vault  of  another  specimen,  the  surface  markings  of 
which  arc  well  preserved. 

Fig.    3.  Stuotociunus  (sp.  undetermined.) 

This  figure  shows  the  body  split  longitudinally,  so  as  to  expose  the  large  internal  con- 
voluted organ  in  phuje,  and  nearly  filling  the  whole  interior  cavity.  It  is  incrusted 
with  siliceous  matter  so  as  to  hide  its  structure.  At  the  point  on  the  right 
marked  (a)  it«  outer  turn  is  in  contact  witli  the  outer  wall,  and  seems  not  to 
have  extended  lower  on  that  side,  that  being  appsirently  the  jioint  int«rsect«d  by 
the  oblique  spiral  ridge  bounding  the  lower  margin  of  the  organ  as  it  ascended 
spirally.  One  of  the  raiUating  canals  extending  out  to  the  arm  openings  tr*>m  the 
top  of  the  convoluted  organ,  under  the  vault,  is  seen  on  the  left  at  (arm.) 

Fig.    4  a.       A  part  of  the  column  of  Strotocrinus  cegilopft,  showing  curious  external  processes 
apparently  designed  to  strengthen  the  whole,  without  destroying  it«  flexibility. 

4  b.    A  portion  of  the  same,  enlarged. 

Fig.    5.  Stbotociuxus  ectypus 353 

5  a.    Side  view  of  body  and  base  of  ventral  tube. 
5        Posterior  view  of  same. 
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Fig.    1.  AcnscMTRiNmwf  lonoub 345 

1  a.    Side  view  of  body  and  vault,  the  vouUid  tube  being  broken  away. 
1  b.    Another  view  of  same. 

Fig.   a.  AcTiNocRixmte  nKiJCATrs 343 

A  posterior  lateral  view  of  body  and  arms,  with  the  broken  end  of  the  ventral  tube 
projecting  above. 

Fig.    9*  AcTiNOCRiNrrEs   pbxicillub 348 

(Side  view  of  body  and  arms,) 

Fig.     3.  StBOTOCWNUS  t    ABPBKRTMUB 349 

3  a.  A  Bide  view  of  tlie  body  and  vault,  with  the  base  of  the  ventral  tube  and  broken  bases 
of  the  rays. 

3  6.    Another  view  of  same. 

Fig.    4.  Strotocmsub  peuumbrobub — .^ 357 

4  a.    A  view  of  the  flat  vault,  with  broken  ends  of  the  ra3^ ;  also  showing  the  nearly  cen- 

tral opening  directed  obliquely  outward  away  from  the  anal  side. 
4  b.  A  view  of  another  specimen  turned  obliquely  upward  so  as  to  show  the  under  side  of 
the  spreading  rays,  and  the  maimer  in  which  the  brachial  and  intermediate  pieces 
uuit«  laterally  so  as  to  form  the  great  expansion,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  free  amis  are  given  off  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  rays.  Only  three  of 
the  main  divisions  of  the  rays  are  seen  entire  out  to  last  arm- base;  all  the  others, 
with  their  arms,  being  broken  away.  The  remaining  arms  are  folded  over  npon 
the  vault  so  as  only  to  show  tlielr  bases. 

Fig.    5.  Stkotociunub  UMURoeus 360 

A  lateral  view  of  body  (excepting  the  ha^e,  which  is  broken  away,)  and  arms. 

Fig.     6.  PBNTREMmW    (C01>0NITE8)    ORACIUB 467 

6  a.  A  side  view  of  the  body  somewhat  enlarged,  the  so-called  pore  pieces  on  one  side  of 
one  of  the  pseudo-ambulacra,  at  (a)  being  removed. 

6  b.  The  central  parts  and  openings  of  the  summit  enlarged,  and  in  some  parts  a  little  re- 
stored. 

6  e.    One  of  the  pseudo-ambulacra,  enlarged. 

Fig.     7.  PKNTRKMmW    BlRIJNGTOXKXBlS. 461 

7  a.    An  upper  view  of  a  lai'ge  siiecimon.    (Some  of  the  parts  restored  from  a  smaller  speci- 

men.) 
1  b.    A  side  view  of  the  same.    (Some  individuals  have  the  body  a  little  more  prominent 
1>elow  than  that  figured.) 
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7  e.    A  portion  of  one  of  these  canals  still  more  highly  msgnifled,  and  apparently  covered 

over  by  plates,  so  as  to  form  a  tube.  This  character  of  covering  pieces  was  not 
dearly  seen  as  represented  in  this  figure,  but  some  remaining,  minnte  pieces  were 
seen  at  one  point,  indicating  such  a  structure. 

Fig.  8  a.  The  digestive  sack,  ftom  a  speoies  nearly  related  to  AfL  proboteidiaUt,  though  not  pos- 
itively known  to  belong  to  that  species.    It  is  magnified  about  four  diameters. 

8  b,    A  portion  of  the  Mune,  more  highly  magnified. 

Fig.     9.  ACTDSOCEIKITM  ?  t  0RNATU8 338 

An  internal  cast  of  the  vault;  showing  the  ambukMral  canals,  am^  converging  to  a 
point  a  little  in  advance  of  the  andt  opening,  a  n,  which  is  made  to  appear  larger 
than  natural,  by  the  manner  in  which  its  cast  is  broken.  The  casts  of  the  ambu- 
lacral  canals  are  seen  to  biftircate,  so  as  to  send  a  branch  to  each  arm  opening, 
(aaaa  a),  etc. 

Fig.  10.  An  internal  view  of  the  vault  of  another  specimen  of  the  same  species ;  showing  the 
lai^e  furrows,  //,  for  the  ambulacral  canals,  converging  from  the  arm  oj^enings, 
aaaaa,  etc.,  to  a  ix)int  in  a^lvauce  of  the  anal  opening,  a  n.  Between  the  large  fur- 
rows//,  the  partitions,  1 1,  have  their  projecting  edges  (mrtly  covering  the  furrows. 

Fig.  11.  BArOCKlKlH  L0NGIR08TIU8 

A  specimen  of  the  body,  with  one  side  removed  to  show  a  curious  inner  wall,  some- 
times secreted  in  old  specimens. 

Fig.  13.  BATtXHixrs  Vbrxeituaxus 338 

18  a.    Body,  with  one  side  removed  to  show  the  internal  convoluted  organ  in  place,  with  its 
external  spiral  ridge ;  the  whole  magnified  one-half  diameter  beyond  tbc  natural 
size. 
13  h.    An  infei-ior  end  view  of  this  organ ;  showing  the  commencement  of  the  spiral  rid  ge  at 

the  lower  end,  magnified  as  above. 
18  e.    A  fragmmt  of  the  same,  magnified  more  highly  so  as  to  api^ear  as  if  made  np  of  mi- 
nnte plates.    As  seen  still  more  highly  magnified,  however,  these  look  like  crys- 
tals, as  represented  by  fig.  13  a;  consequently  they  may  be  minute  crystals,  de- 
posited in  an  open  net- work. 

Fig.  13.  CTATnocRisiTE»»  lowRNsis ;'...385 

Yiew  of  npper.side,  showing  the  small  vault,  r,  covering  the  central  opening,  and  the 
Mnbnlacral  canals,  am  e,  a m  e,  passing  in  from  the  arm-bases  under  the  vault 
into. the  eentral  opening — these  canals  being  also  themselves  covered  by  small 
pieces  Ca  a^.  The  interradials,  Hi,  only  have  a  port  of  their  full  size  expose<1. 
The  base  of  the  proboscin,  or  anal  tube,  is  seen  at  a  n.  The  whole  magnified  ttro  ' 
diameters. 

Fig.  14.  Ctathockixites  malvacbus. 335 

A  specimen  with  the  vault  removed,  so  as  to  leave  the  central  opening  (h)  and  the  am- 
bulacral canals  (a m,  am,)  uncovered.  Here  the  iuterradial  pieces  (iii i)  are  seen 
to  join  together,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  vault  The  openings  (x) 
pass  directly  downward  into  the  visceral  cavity,  and  were  probably  for  passage  of 
the  arm  muscles.  The  base  of  the  lateral  anal  tube,  or  proboscis,  is  seen  at  a  n. 
All  magnified  two  diameters. 

Fig,   15.  EOCIDARIS  (LBPIDOCTDARIS)  SQUAMOSl^ 478 

15  a.  A  flattened  specimen,  showing  apparently  nearly  half  of  two  of  the  ambtilacra,  with 
the  intervening  intorambulacral  i)lates,  and  some  of  those  of  two  other  inteiumbu- 
lacr^  spaces,  a  few  of  the  primary  spines,  etc ;  all  natural  size. 

15  b.    About  half  of  one  of  the  primary  spines,  magnified  two  diameters. 

15  c.    A  portion  of  same  magnified  four  diameters,  to  show  the  minute  longitudinal  stria;. 

15  d.  A  longitudinal  section  of  one  of  the  ambulacral  plates ;  showing  the  sloi^ng  side  on  tlie 
left,  that  was  lapped  by  the  edge  of  an  a(\jacent  plate,  and  that  on  the  right,  that 
lapped  upon  the  contiguous  plate  on  that  side.    Magnified  two  diameters. 

15  s.  One  of  the  larger  ambulacral  plates ;  showing  the  flattened  part  on  the  rights  that  was 
lapped  upon  by  the  marginal  intorambulacral  plates.    Magnified  two  diameters. 

15  /.  Two  pieces  of  the  jaws,  found  separated,  but  drawn  as  place<l,  together,  as  they  prob- 
ably behmg ;  dorsal  or  outer  view  ;  natural  size. 

15  g,  A  aide  view  of  one  of  the  same,  showing  one  of  the  sides  joined  together  in  figure  15  /. 
The  free  side  uf  each  of  these  pieces  as  they  are  joined  together  is  flat  and  smooth. 
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Fig.     1.  ONTCHAflTRltf  BABBIBI 476 

1  a.  View  of  an  imperfect  specimen,  natural  size,  showing  the  di«o  and  two  of  the  arms, 
covered  with  the  acaly  outer  Inteffument,  but  not  in  a  condition  to  show  th^  indi- 
vidnal  scales  diHtinotly.  The  middle  arm  of  the  ficure  has  this  integumeBiremoved, 
so  as  to  show  the  artionUitod  arm  pieoes. 

1  6.    Same  specimen,  enlacged. 

1  c.    Two  of  the  artioulating  arm  pieoM,  still  more  enlarged. 

Id.  An  enlarged  view  of  another  specimen,  oonsiating  <^  the  disc  and  portions  of  the  arms ; 
showing  some  of  the  scales  of  the  disc  at  t;  and  where  these  have  been  removed, 
showing  the  stout  oral  pieces  within,  at  o  jp. 

IHg.    2.  PAL^cmifua.aRACTiig 473 

A  fragment  consisting  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  ambnlacral  series  of  pieces,  with  about 
half  of  one  of  the  interambulacral  series  (showing  its  native  breadth),  and  a  few 
plates  of  another  intenunbulacral  series. 

3.  DOKYCUINUB  KoeMERi .- .-383 

A  posterior  view  of  the  body,  showing  the  anal  and  arm  openings.  The  spaee  between 
the  middle  second  anal  piece  and  the  opening  may  be  oooupied  by  more  thaa.  one 
piece,  but  no  sutures  can  be  made  out  in  the  specimen. 

Fig.     4.  DORYCBINUB  I\TBRMBL)IUS 385 

4  a.    Posterior  view  of  tlie  body. 
4  b.    Anterior  view  of  same. 

Fig.     5.  BaTOCKISUS  (EkBTMOCKINUS)   RRMTBBACIItATl« 370 

A  side  view  of  a  specimen  consisting  of  the  bod^*  and  arms,  with  a  piece  at  tiie  oolumn ; 
showiug  the  renuHrkable  flatteued,  paddle-Uke  form  of  the  arms. 

Fig.    6.  Stkotocbinus  (Phyuktockinus)  dilatatus 3t3 

A  somewhat  eompressed  specimen,  consisting  of  body  and  arms  ;  parts  of  the  latter 
being  brokeu  off  apparently  above  the  middle. 

Fig.    7.  Agabicocbixus  kodosob 3»7 

7  a.    Posterior  view  of  the  body,  and  a  piece  of  the  oolumn. 

7  b.    An  imdw  view  ot  the  same. 

Fig.    8.  Bbbtmocuinus  couonatus.    flail  sp.    Supp.  GeoL  Iowa,  p. S8. 

8  and  ti  a.    Opposite  sides  of  same  specimen. 
8  b.    Basal  view  of  same. 
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Fig.     1.  GoXIABTEROIIlOCRTVim  TlNnRAOTATl'll :i89 

Under  view  of  specimen,  irith  body  crashed;  sbowtng  9ome  of  apparently  the  sub- 
luflial  pieces  produced  into  short  spines,  and  a  part  of  the  loi^,  bifurcating  false 
amis,  extending  out  horizontally. 

Fig.    2.  PLATYCRreiTKS  »nwpiNosu» 432 

3  and  2  a.    Opposite  sides  of  the  body. 
2  h.    Basal  view  of  same. 

Fig.    3.  OUOOPORUa  NOIULI8 476 
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rig.     1.  AOAUICOCRIMTS  Whttfikldi 499 

1  a.  View  ef  the  top  and  latenl  opening. 

1  b.  View  of  the  buie  of  the  same  si>ecimen. 

Fig.    2.  BABYCIUXU8  MAUNincus 483 

2  a.  Side  view. 

2  b.  View  of  the  base. 

Fig.     3.  BARYClUSrS  GKOMRTIUCU8 4S5 

Fig.    4.  Cyathockiniteh  potkrium 489 
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Fig.     1.  NAUTILI'S  (DIHCITB8)  DIBCIFORMI8 

1  a.  8ido  view  of  a  nearly  perfect  spooimen ;  one-half  natural  size. 

1  b.  View  of  the  inner  side  of  Hepta, 

i  e.  Transverse  section,  show uig  podition  of  sipliunclc. 

Fig.     ±  KAUTILU8  (SOLKKOCHRILUB)   LKIUTI 

3  a.  Side  view  of  outer  cliamber. 

8  b.  Dorsal  view  of  the  same. 
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Fig.    1.  PlRubotomabia,  (ifKundU.) 

Fig.    2.  Nautilub,  (fip,undeL) 

3  a.  8ide  view. 

'  8  b.  Dorsal  view. 

Fig.    3.  Nautilus  (Tkmnochkilus)  KtoTBMBis 533 

3  a.  Front  view,  showing  siphunde. 

3  b.  Section  of  do. 

3  e.  Side  view. 

Fig.     4.  CONULAELA.  BUBCAKUONARIA 590 

Fig.    5.  PHiLLiPSiA  Buro 538 

Fig.    6.  PUILUI*81A  PORTIjOCIUI 535 
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Fig.     1.  AOILACRIXITKH    HQI/AMCWl'S 513 

Fig.    3.  LRni>EHTHR8  CoREVl.    (For  dMcrlptlon  see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  Stt.) 

S  a.    About  two-thirds  of  a  specimen  as  (teen  Domewhat  flatt^'ned  oy  premnre,  the  oral  aner- 
tiires  not  being  Keen  at  the  base,  in  conseiinence  of  the  rather  obli(|ae  compreauon 
of  the  apecinien  placing  it  a  little  beyond  the  lower  margin  on  the  other  side.. 
9  b.    One  of  the  interambiilacral  platea  enlarged  to  ohow  the  surface  granalea. 

Fig.    3.  ONYCH  AKTKR  FIJtXIIJS 510 

3  a.  A  aiMM'imou  with  the  nmiH  foIde<1  together,  and  the  outer  integument  of  the  diac  aad 
the  dorRfll  h1(Io  of  the  inner  enda  of  some  of  the  arms  remove<l  ho  as  to  expose  the 
upper  Hide  of  the  parts  surroumling  the  mouth,  and  the  upi>er  edges  of^ acme  of 
tlie  arm  pietM's. 

3  b.    Upper  or  inniir  view  of  tlie  parts  surrounding  the  mouth,  enlarged  almut  two  dianietem. 

3  c.  Outer  surface  of  one  of  the  nne  massive  doable  pieces,  repriMient'ed  by  fig.  36,  to  which 
the  annn  articulate',  enlarced  two  diameters. 

3  d.    Articulatiuj:  surface  of  one  of  the  arm-pieces :  altout  two  diameters. 

3  e.  The  ui)i»er  e«lge  of  Hauie  more  highly  magnified,  showing  tlie  central  pore  or  pit,  miir- 
ginal  furrows,  and  the  articulating  sockets  and  ]»roce4ses  below  and  above,  seen  In 
profile. 

3  f.  Some  of  the  scales  and  their  little  knobs  forming  the  outer  integument  of  the  whole 
foHsil,  considerably  enlarged.  The  condition  of  the  sitecimens  is  such  that  the 
emavt  outline  and  arrangement  of  these  scales  cannot  be  seen  as  distinctly  as  repre- 
sented, but  they  appear  to  be  arranged  on  the  arms  as  Hhown  in  the  figure. 

3  g.  One  of  thene  scales  with  the  articulating  knob  reiuoveil,  and  showing  the  central  pit  to 
which  the  knob  was  nttaclunl,  enlarged. 

3  h.    One  of  the  articulating  knobn  much  enlarced. 

3  i.  A  small  ossicle,  (consideniblj'  enlarged.)  believed  to  l>elong  to  the  nnder  side  of  the 
arms,  thoirgh  not  seen  in  place.  Artmiid  its  broader  left  margin  are  seen  some  five 
or  six  little  pits,  probably  for  the  articulation  of  iuiiint«  spines. 

3  j.  One  of  the  spines  sc  en  alongthc  under  side  of  the  arms ;  enlarged  to  show  its  longitudi- 
nal strite. 

3  k.    An  entire  specimen,  with  its  arms  folded  together,  and  covered  by  the  outer  integn- 

nient,  as  seen  fnun  l»clow.    The  specimen,  however,  does  not  show  any  of  the  parts 
of  the  under  side  of  the  arms  or  bo<lv. 
5  2'    A  anialler  Hpeciin(*u  with  the  arms  foldeit  under,  and  shoM'ing  the  dorsal  side  of  both 
IhmIv  and  amis  c^>vered  by  the  outer  integument. 

Fig.    4.  Pentkkmiteh  (Tko<>stchium;«)   Wooumaxi 506 

4  a.    A  view  of  the  underside,  showing  the  three  large  excavatitms  of  the  basal,  and  the 

lower  part  of  three  of  the  railial  pieces ;  als<»  the  central  concavity  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  false  basal,  or  subradial  pieces,  which  have  been  broken  awa>. 

4  l».  A  sidit  view  of  the  sjinie  Hpeeimen,  showing  a  part  of  one  of  the  iwendo-ambulacral 
arms. 

4  c.     Another  Hide  view  of  the  wune  specimen. 

4  d.    An  enlargement  of  a  portion  of  the  siirfac-e  of  one  of  the  radial  pieces,  to  show  the  very 

minute  longitudinal  stria*,  as  seen  under  a  strong  magnifier. 

Fig.    5.  Protahteu  ?  OKKr.ARiirs 500 

5  a.    A  caat  of  the  doi-sal  side  of  the  disc,  and  impressions  of  the  under  side  of  portions  of 

the  arms,  all  magnifiwl  two  diameters. 
5  b.    Impression  of  the  under  side  of  the  disc,  and  of  the  inner  ends  of  the  arms,  and  part-« 

around  tlie  mouth  ;  enlarficd  two  diametera. 
5  e.    An  impression  of  the  under  side  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  arms,  still  further  enlarged. 
5  d.    The  same  of  the  upper  of  do. 

5  e.    An  impression  of  one  side  of  a  part  of  one  of  the  arras  enlarged. 

Fig.     6.  Pl..VT\HKIXlTE»    HEMISPHERICIK 500 

6  a.    A  view  of  the  under  side  of  the  body  and  arms,  with  (r.)  the  shell  of  a  Piatyctrcui  in- 

fii ndilmliim  attached  to  one  side  so  as  to  cover  the  anal  opening.  The  margins  of 
tlie  lip  of  the  PZafycera*  are  seen  to  conform  exactly  to  the  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
fa  e  of  the  crinoid.  even  to  the  formation  of  large  sinuses  on  each  for  the  reception 
of  its  arm-liases.  These  arms  were  accidentally  broken  away  in  cleaning  the  Hpeci- 
nien.  but  their  stumps  are  seen  protruding  from  the  sinuses  on  each  Hide  of  the 
shell  at  ah,  ab.  The  ends  of  the  divisions  of  the  arms  brolcen  away  are  seen  in  the 
matrix,  at  ar,  ar,  on  ea<'h  side. 

6  /*.  A  side  \  iew  of  the  same  specimen,  showing  the  stump  of  one  of  the  arms  protruding  at 
ab,  from  the  profoima  sinus  in  the  lip  of  the  Platueerax. 

ft  c.  A  side  view  of  another  specimen  of  the  same  crinoid,  with  the  same  Plat^ceras  (P)  at- 
tached to  it«  side,  with  the  amis  of  the  crinoid  occupying  a  deep  sinus  at  a  in  the 
lip  of  the  shell. 
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Fig.  a.  Belerophon  (sp.  undet.) 

l^'ig.  3.  Nautilus  (Solenociieilus)  collectus:    I>onal  view 544 
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Fig.     1.  LniMIt MHYLIA'M  imioufkuim S60 

1  a.     A  si«le  vi«*w  <»f  h  Bpociiueu.  with  the  walls  of  the  calice  bn»kfii  away  so  a*  to  »how  the 

coInincUa.  witli  its  ntiiatt-d  sidi-s. 
1  6.  An  uiULsuiilly  h»iju  ^iK-ciuicii,  broken  otl'Ju.st  b«*luw  the  bottom  of  the  cali«'e.  ami  a  part 
of  oiif  «i«le.  f«»i  sonn'  «lisiaiic('  fiirtlier  down,  broken  away.  «o  ai*  to  nhow  thecol- 
iinit-Ua  roiitiniuMl  itu  down  the  uiiiblle,  and  the  dirttaut,  anliing  di»4epiiueut.s  ou 
ca<-h  si  do. 
1  <•.  A  frat;nn'nr  from  nt-ar  the  lower  exlieuiity  of  another  specimen  <»'ularj;e4l),  sjdit  longi- 
tudinally so  as  to  i-xjMJse  one  .si«lr  of  two  of  the  septa,  with  their  atiiate<l  surfacei*. 

1  d.     A  trail -^N'-i-se  .M»-<tion  (enlar:;ed  about  thrre  diauioters)  ii«'ar  the  base  of  the  ealice.  .nhow- 

in«;  the  <«»luni«'lla  in  the  niitldle.  and  the  septa  radiatin;^;  to  the  outer  wall  all 
around,  with  a  very  nhort  inteiiuediatc  one  In-tweeu  eaeh  two  of  the  otlu-n*.  The 
PTnall/"^'<ff  is  seen  alnjve  formed  by  the  presene*^  of  three  short  septa  t<»j;ether. 

Fig.     2.  SCArHIOCIMM  S  r.\KHn\AHH  H 564 

2  a.     A  posterior  side  view  of  a  spe<iinen  consisting  of  the  bo«ly  only. 

'2  b.    A  side  view  of  a  specimen  with  somw  ot  the  second  radial  and  first  arm  pieces  attached. 
The  anal  piece  is  also  seen  at  a,  raised  (uit  of  its  natural  ]>o.nition. 

2  '".     A  view  of  the  under  side  of  the  sanu*  .specimen,  reprenent^'d  by  ti;:.  2  a. 

Fig.    3.  roTjiKiocuiNn  K8  MA<'ori'iNKNsis 56r 

3  a.    An  anteri«»r  view  of  the  \mh\\. 
3  ft.     A  jHisterior  view  of  siime. 

Fig.    4.  Ar.AWiizr>ciaNL'6  caijhon ahus 566 

A  side  view  of  the  anchylos«*<l  base. 

Fig.     T).  SCAI'lflOCKINlH  I  HKMISl'H.tniCL'S 561 

5  a.    A  poHt+^rior  side  view  of  IxmIv. 

5  ft.    A  view  of  the  under  side  of  the  ttame. 

Fig.    (J.  Krip.o<  Hisrs  ivri-.s 501 

C  a.     View  of  the  under  side  of  the  IkmIv. 

6  6.    A  view  of  the  upper  Hide  of  a  Mliuhlly  larirer  «pe<'imen  :  showing  the  articulating  sur- 

faces of  the  tirst  radial  ]ueees  f«»r  the  attachment  of  the  •<»*cond  mdials  .-  aJ^o  the 
internal  cavity  of  the  ImmIv.  partly  tilled  with  the  matrix. 

(>  r.     Anterior  side  of  S4ime. 

C  (/.    Side  view  of  a  s}»ecimen  consisting  of  the  first  and  second  radials  only,  the  latter  being 
a  little  displaced. 

6  r     Upper  «!ire  of  a  large  first  radial  piece,  showing  the  articnlatin;;  surface  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Mecond  ratlial. 

a  /.     An  inside  view  of  tht*  same. 

6  (J.     Anout.Hiile  view  of  a  large  second  radial. 

6  h.     A  view  of  the  inner  sitle  of  the  last.  Hhowing  also  an  ubliijue  view  of  the  upper  surface 
(»n  which  two  of  the  arms  aiticulated. 

Fig.     7.  Fl>I  I.1.\A  GKACllJS 5^0 

Fig.      B.  Flhl  I.INA    VKVTKK'nsA 54^ 

H  a.    Side  view.  maunitie<l  alMiut  two  diameters. 
H  ft.     An  oppoHite  view  of  tl»e  same. 

Fig.      9.  Et TACII YCKIM'B  TIHKKCUI-ATU8 566 

9  a.     Posterior  view  of  the  body. 

9  h.     A  view  of  the  under  wide  of  the  same. 
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Fig.  10.  ErpAc  i!V(  KIM'!*  FAVKriEVMS 565 

10  a.    An  o1)li<|ue  virw  of  u  fjiociiiivn  )>ai-tly  imbedded  in  matrix  :  showing  body  and  parts  of 
amiM. 

10  h.     Au  undiT  view  uf:«;iii]i'. 

Fij;.  11.  Zeackim>  a^amhopmoki  s 563 

11  a.    A  side  vit'w  of  IhnI y  uud  \tiii  ti«  oi'  rtttiiie  of  tht*  arms,  with  the  u|ii>er  part  uf  the  ventral 

ext<;iiMion.  ^howiii^  its  expunded  and  depivM^i-ronvex  top.  with  the  marn^nal  row 

of  .suiutrh  niainlv  broken  awav. 
11  b.    An  u)>|M'r  viow  of  tiif  nearly  Hat  t4»p  of  the  ventral  extension,  with  its  radiating  row  of 

niar);inal  Hpinen  reHtoiod  in  outline. 
11  c.     A  Wew  of  the  under  »id«'  «if  the  same  M|»e<'inien. 
lid.    The  under  t«ide  of  one  of  the  ventral  spines  of.  prolubly,  another  Hpeciea  of  this  type. 

The  fnn-ows  (f)  at  the  larger  end  are  fomied  by  pores  passinj;  tbmngh  thesntures 

l)etwf>en  tluM  ]>ie(-e  ami  the  next  ran^e  below  ;  there  1)ein;r  uumentua  pore«  panning 

thnuiiih  the  sutiire.H  of  the  ]>1ate(>  fonninj;  the  sides  of  the  ventral  portion  of  all  of 

this  tyi»e  of  t'rinf)id.H. 
11  e.    The  upp^-r  doi-Mal  nidi*  of  the  same  specimen.    (These  spines  have  a  wide,  geographical 

ranj;;e  in  the  ('«ial  Measuref*  of  the  Wfst,  and  are  otlen  mistaken  for  the  spinifer* 

«»us  second  ratlials  of  Zraennun  inucfvifpinft4,  with  which  they  art?  frequently  found 

ass<»oiated.] 
11  /.    A  curious  ])iece.  devi-lojKHl  into  a  short.  compre«.H«Hl  spine.    It  evidently  belongs  Ut  the 

side  of  the  ventiiil  part  of  a  Crinoid  allieil  to  that  represented  by  fig.  11  a,  and  the 

furn>\v.M  on  ilM  ^Id(>^«  show  that  it  had  iM»ri*s  i»ai»Miug  through  sutures  lietween  it 

and  the  either  plaTes  \^ith  which  it  conneetinl. 
11  g.     An  e<l>ie  view  of  the  xanitr  piece. 

11  h.    An  end  or  inner  \iew  of  the  Hanie,  Khowing  that  one  of  the  pores  passed  through  be- 

tween each  side  and  that  <»f  each  contiguous  piece. 

Fi;;.  12.  Zka(  KiMs  Mr(  itospixis 563 

13  a.    One  of  the  .spinifen»u.s  .second  radial  ])ieces  figured  for  comparison  with  tig.  11  a,  b.    It 
representH  the  np])er  side  on  which  the  arms  rest^  the  Unear  marginal  pits 
being  for  the  eht.stic  ligament  connecting  the  arms  to  this  x>i^0« 

12  h.    The  under  side  of  the  same. 

Fig.  13.  Ai{Cii-V.«X"ii>Aui>  .'  (i(j*.  uiidet. )  

13  a.    One  of  the  ]>riinary  spines:  natural  size. 
13  b.    A  side  view  of  same,  showing  itj^j  curve. 

13  e.     A  straight  spine,  with  the  articulatinifend  broken  away;  probably  of  the  same  il^ecies. 
13  d.    A  more  « lavate  s)nne.  broken  in  the  same  way;  probably  fkt>m  a  didlbrent  part  of  the 
same  species, 

13  e.    A  subglobose  form,  witli  the  shank  or  articulating  end  broken  away  ;  possibly  belong- 

ing to  the  same  sjiecics. 

Fig.  14.  SKinoroiiA  CKr<iKiENhies  of  I'wut,  from  the  Chester  Limestone;   figured  for 

comparison  uith  tig.  15,  from  the  Coal  Measuies. 

14  a.    A  portion  of  the  fossil ;  natural  size,  non-poriferous  side. 

14  b.  A  i>art  of  the  Mime,  enlarged  to  show  the  minute  surface  striA  and  soatteripg,  pore- 
like  pits. 

14  c.    A  part  of  the  purifeixius  side  of  same,  more  highly  magnified  to  shew  (he  animal  c«lls, 

and  the  mesial  l<m;:itudinal  carina.%  with  their  spine-like  tubercles. 

Fig.  15.  Syno*  laiua  \iic«.ri,A(  f  a.  var  ni>F.itiAUs,  of  Swallow,  GeJnitz,  and  others. 

15  a.    A  pf>riiou  ot  the  fossil,  sliowin;:  its  u<»n-poriferoas  side ;  natural  size. 

15  b.    A  part  of  the  same,  enh-rired  to  hhow  the  tine  surface  strije  and  scattering  pits. 

15  c.  Tlie  poriferous  side,  more  hi'jlily  maunitied  to  show  the  animal  cells  and  mesial  cariuflB, 
with  their  spine-like  tubeichs.  The  few  minute  supplementary  or  dwarfwl  cells, 
8 p.  n]>,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  specimens  from  the  Coal  Measures,  bat  are  also  SMtn 
on  some  of  those  from  tlif-  (.'hoster  beds. 
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Fij:.     I  AvK  ri.A  i.«in«.a 578 

1  a.    Si«lo  virw  tit"  Irtt  vahe.  with  a  portion  ofpo»ivrior  wiu»»  luid  iMWt^^iur  extnMiiity  broken 

away. 
1  b.    Tho  mmv  a.s  oularmMl  nml  simu  from  rIk>vo.  to  h1»i>w  that  the  cartUiiiil  area  inr)  haa  but 
a  siiij:h'  cartilair*'  jiit  (r.)    It  alH<»  Hhows  the  lone  linear  jMWt^^rior  hin;:o  tooth  (Ht,) 
an«l  inoiiiinrnt  >nlKt)nic  antorior  tooth  (a.)  with  tht*  sniaIU*r.  lens   pnnuinent  one, 
jimt  iM-himl  it. 

Fiu.    J.  Li  m  a  i;k  i  hi-  i:  v ^^ 

A  aiilo  vii'w  of  an  intiinal  rast  of  tht*  left  valve,  Hhowinj:  ojily  tin;  nullatin;;  c«»rtta». 

Fig.    :t.  Macim .Ik -n  I 'KF.hatis •'»''* 

A  viow  of  tin-  out.xiil*  of  the  left  vah  o.  nmjjnitiiMl  a  little  nmre  than  two  diameien*. 

Fin.    4.  M.v(  RoiM ,N  1  i:\rmi i:iA lis *''• 

4  a.    View  of  left  vahe.  nia^inititMl  to  about  three  dianieterH. 

4  b.    DotMil  view  of  tnine  Hpecinieu.  Hhowing  the  convexity  of  the  two  valves,  the  cftraUW* 

area.  etc. 

Fig.     5.  MOXOTIS  ?  (illKOAKIA 57S 

5  a.    Left  valve  n»ai;nirir<l  alxnit  two  diametert. 

.'  b.  The  two  valven  <»f  another  Mpeeinien.  aa  seen  opened  and  tluttened  ont  on  the  anrface  of 
the  Bhaly  matrix,  the  hinjie  niargiui*  being  Joino<l  toKt'ther;  the  whole  magnilied 
between  two  and  three  diameters. 

Pig.    6.  PLEfRoiMH »i{i>*  « >in.«  »N«.r!*  f 509 

6  a.    An  internal  eant.  ri^ht  luuid  view. 

Fig.    e,  b.  Plkiu<H'H(»ki  >  ?  (.sp.  undet) 

A  view  of  left  valve. 

Fiil.     7.  A VH'tI.<>l'E<TF.N  NK«;i.F.rTi-8 

7  a.    OntMide  view  «»f  ri^rht  valve,  maf^ifled  al»ont  two  diameteni. 
7  b.    Internal  and  hinge  view  of  a  smaller  spesimcn  of  same  valve,  nmgiiitie<l  about  two 

diameters. 
7  r.    The  hinge  of  the  same  more  highly  magnlfie<l.  to  show  the  oblique  central  cartilage  pit, 
and  the  smaller  pitn  on  <^a4'h  side  extending  along  the  whole  length. 

7  (/.    Surface  of  same  valve  mauuitiiMl,  tosliow  the  very  fine ol>scure  concentric  Htria-.  crossed 

by  Mtill  more  minute  radiating  lines  on  the  Ixxly  part  of  the  valve. 

Fig.    H.  Xicn.-i  I'AKVA 

8  n.    Left  valve  magidfleil  two  diameters. 

h  b.  Iu.Ki<le  an«l  hinge  view  of  the  same  valve  of  a  smaller  sp<*cimen,  magnifltMl  alK>ut  three 
and  a  half  diameters,  to  Hhow  the  hinge  teeth,  and  minute  cartilage  pit  under  the 
Iteaks. 

Fij:.    9.  NiTii..\  Bkykhhi t ,V9 

9  a.     Left  view  of  a  uiblnuLs  upecimen,  with  elevateil  Im-hIc,  magnified  nearly  two  diameters. 
9  /;.     Same  view  of  a  nnialler  M]»ecim«'n  with  lower  beak  and  more  compn^Mrd  valves  ;  mag- 

nitird  tbne  dianieterM. 
9  c.     Portal  vi«w  of  name. 

Fig.  10.  Nrci  i.vNA    (hj».  undet) 

2^IaLnifi«d  nearly  three  diameters. 

Fig.  11  MYAI.IXA   l'Ffl\TIEXrAT.\ 

View  of  iMitnide  left  valve,  natural  sire. 
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Fig.  19.  Ex  roiJiM  avk  ii.atlm 588 

13  a.    All  iiittM'iml  raMt  ot'uuo  of  thf  valvtM.      [The  pi-ominencf  of  the  alate  lateral  margin* 

al>(>v<*  tlif  ini«l<ll(',  uot  <oiistant  in  all  of  the  t»]HM.>iuienH.] 

12  b.  Internal  cast  of  aii]):irciitly  the  o]>]MM«ite  valve  of  the  name  Hpeciea.  the  auricles  being 
apparirntly  always  «'levHt«Ml  in  one  valve,  and  atraiuht  alwve  in  the  others. 

12  e.  The  interiwr  of  a  HpeViiiifn  like  Vi  a.  iua;rniHe<l  to  8h4»w  the  Hniall  central  cartilage  pit. 
and  the  widely  diver^n;:  tevth.  It  also  nhowH  clearlv  that  there  are  no  ininate  car- 
tilage pitH  aloi'm  t.h«>  hiiice  uiAr<:in  on  either  ttide  of  tlie  central  one.  aa  in  the  other- 
wise very  Hiniilar  type  of  thr  ^cnus  Fernopecttn. 

Y\^.   13.  Kl».MOXI»lA    nVATA 

A  left  Hide  view  of  an  internal  cast 

Fi>{.  14.  A vicri.A  MoK<i\NEN>i.s 576 

14  a.    A  left  valvi*.  with  the  anterior  auricle  broken  away. 

14  b.    A  Hiiialler  do.,  with  l>oth  auricles  or  wings  nearly  entire. 

Fig.  15.  AhLOKisMA  r« tsiA ta 585 

A  view  of  caHt  of  right  valve  retaining  Homo  portions  of  the  very  thin  ahell 

Fig.  16.  SciiiJiOiHH   n  iMis  5^ 

16  a.  View  of  right  valve,  natural  zlze. 

16  b.  Same  view  of  same  enlarged  to  about  two  and  a  half  diameters. 

16  c.  A  dorsal  view  of  sauie. 

Fig.  17.  FUiii/oimh  U'lS-^ici^.  de  Veni  ? 

17  a.    A  small  iniperftM't  Hjieeinteu,  niagidtled  about  three  diameters,  being  a  \iew  of  the  out- 

side of  right  valve. 

17  b.    Dorsal  view  of  same  species,  showing  the  valves  more  compressed  than  fig.  16  e. 

17  c.  Ilioge  of  left  valve  niagnitied.  /  being  the  little  marginal  furrows  for  the  ligament ;  bt 
the  lai'geHt  slightlv  eniarginate  t(M)th,  and  {at)  the  smaller  anterior  tooth.  Under  the 
ligament  fuiTow  (l)  there  is  sometimes  traces  of  a  very  faint  nrojection,  marked  pt^ 
but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  or  not  this  onght  to  l»e*c<mnt«»a  as  a  third  tooth. 

17  d.  Hinge  (»f  right  vaUe  nia<:niti<'4l.  The  large  prominent  tooth  (M)  tits  iutx>  the  pit  {p)  be- 
tween  the  t  w«»  Avell  detined  teeth  of  the  other  valve,  while  the  smaller  one  [pt)  occu- 
pies tlie  pit  just  Ix'hind  the  large  tooth  of  the  left  valve. 

17  «.  The  extremtdy  minut-e  surface  sculpturing  of  the  same  species  strongly  mftguifled.  The 
same  miiiute  s(-ul])turing  is  also  m>en  on  the  s])ei>imens representea  by  fig.  18  and  19. 

Fig.  18.  Snnz<»i)r>  R<»s.->iris,  (\v  Vern  ? 

A  view  of  a  considerably  larger  left  valve,  differing  slightly*  in  form  from  the  last  but 
probably  belonging  to  the  same  spoolea. 

Fig.  19.  S<'!nzoi»r.s  rn kei.k<; ans 581 

19  a.    A  left  side  >iew  of  an  iui]»erfect  specimen.    Its  nosterior  margin  ia  Been  on  the  other 

si«b'  to  extend  back  as  far  as  rej)resented  by  the  outline. 
19  b.    An  anterior  view  of  the  sjime  specimen,  showing  the  distinct  conrexity  of  the  Talvee, 
and  the  very  regular  concentric  Hues  ending  abruptlv  before  qnite  reachine  the 
most   convex   part  <>f  the  valves.     [Some  portion  of  tne  anterior  margins  m  the 
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valves  below  t  h«»  middle  are  restored  in  this  tlgnrc.] 

Fij^.  20.  SrNTurei.  \sma  HKwri.Tr  a  ta 571 

20  a.    Posterior  view.  Hliowing  th--  verv  small  canlinal  area  and  open  fonniMi. 

20  h.    Anterior   view   of  an(»ther  specimen,  nhowiug  the  stnmgly  plicated  margins  of  the 

valves. 
20  c.    A  dorsal  view  of  a  larger  s]»ecimen,  with  the  shell  about  the  umbo  removed  so  aa  to 

show  the  socket  plates  in  the  internal  cast. 
20  d.    Ventral  view  of  satne.  with  a  part  «»f  the  shell  rcmovwl  in  the  same  way  00  aa  to  show 

the  three  very  clo-^ely  ap))ro\iniat«Hl  laminic,  as  seen  in  the  cast. 
*<iQ  e.    Surface  stria*  nearly  natural  ^ize. 

20  /.    The  same  m.iguitied  bu  as  to  t*how  minute  openings  in  the  same,  as  wo  often  see  in 

Orthi9. 

Fig.  21.  Meekei.i.a   si i:i.\to.«.v»stata 571 

21  a.    A  sidi'  view  of  a  s])oeln»en  scarcely  of  the  medium  size  of  the  species. 

21  b.    Po>t«  ri«»r  y'ww  of  the  amuv.  .^howiiig  the  \er\  higli  area  and  narrow  closed  fissure,  short 

hinge  Ihu-.  ete. 
21  c.    An  intt-nial  «  Mst  of  tlie  v  ntml   valv«-  of  a  large  individual,  showing  the  oavitica oocu- 

piiHi  l»y  th«-  strong,  nearly  parallel  dental  laniiuie. 

21  d.    Two  of  tlie  plJcati'-us  of  tliis*r.iie«ii*s  enlarged  .^o  as  t"  show  how  the  striw  on  the  same 

C4mverge  a**  they  »ppro;u:h  the  anteriiir  inargin  in  large  IndiN-iduals. 

ri;JL.  22.  liFI\N(  IIONKI.LA    ()sA'.KN>Is 571 

22  a.    A  ventral  vi>-\v  of  an  inipejfeet  .-pecimeu  with  three  plications  in  the  sinus. 

22  b.    The  sanu'  view  of  another  specimen  with  only  two  (the  usual  number)  plications  in  the 
sinus. 

Fig.  23.  A Li/'RI>.MA  Gkim  1 ZTI 586 

A  right  si«lo  \iew  of  an  internal  cast,  naturalbizo. 
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Fig.    1.  SoiJSXOMTA  (Bp.  imdet.) 

1  a.    View  of  ontsldo  of  right  valve,  with  marjrins  dlightly  restored  in  place-a. 

1  b.    Dorfval  view  of  the  two  valves,  an  aeen  (»omewhai  diHplaced,  and  one  of  them  somewhat 

broken  behind  the  Iteak. 

Fig.    2.  Pl.A(;US01*rtI8  CARBOXAKIA 578 

8  a.  Fpper  or  right  valve  broken  in  places,  bnt  showing  the  peculiar  transverse  oostflD  cross- 
ing the  unil>o,  ofte.n  seen  on  this  spei'ies ;  as  well  as  the  radiating  oostie,  concen- 
tric markings,  etc. 

2  6.    A  smaller  specimen  of  same  valve. 

2  e.    Another  lai'ge  specimen  apparently  of  the  same  species,  hut  with  a  mnch  less  prominent 

umbo,  and  a  straighter  c-ardinal  margin. 
H  d.    An  internal  cast  of  a  small  specimen 

Fig.  3.  ClI-«NOMTA     MlNNRHAHAf 588 

3  a.    View  of  right  valve. 

3  ft.    Dorsal  view  of  the  two  valves,  showing  the  wide  posterior  gape,  and  convexity  of  the 

valves. 
3  e.    Enlargement  of  radiating  rows  of  minute  surfkce  granules. 

Fig.    4.  Ei>MONi>iA  pkuobix>N(;a 563 

Left  side  view  of  internal  cast. 

Fig.    5.  Cll^.NOi*AHUIA  OVATA 586 

5  a.    View  of  left  valve. 

5  b.    An  anterior  view  of  same,  showing  the  anti^rior  ga)>e. 

Fig.    6.  >S<fii7/»i»L'8  AMPLUrt 579 

6  a.    A  dornal  view  of  internal  east,  showing  the  convexity  of  the  valves,  moscular  Impres- 

sions, )MM«t«irior  umlional  sutnr<>s,  eU*. 

6  ft.     A  Hidfo  view  of  same. 

Fig.    7.  Ci.iNOPisTHA  KAI»IATA.  var.  i..*:viH 584 

7  a.    A  view  of  left-  valve  of  one  of  the  larg(>r  specimens. 

7  ft.    A  dorsal  view  of  same,  showing  the  short  ligament  to  be  on  the  shorter  side  of  the 

lieaks,  and  the  valves  t4)  bi^  closed  at  both  ends. 
7  c.    A  posti'rior  view  of  same. 

7  rf.    A  right  side  view  of  a  small  specimen,  almost  without  traces  of  radiating  strife. 
7  ^.    A  ventral  view  of  same,  showing  the  valves  to  be  cloeeil  below. 
7  /.    An  internal  cast  showing  muscular  impressions. 

Fig.    1^.  CARDin.MtmpiiA  MiswiruiKSjuw 588 

H  a.    Dornal  view. 

.*<  ft.     View  of  Ifft  valve. 
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Fi^.      1 .  PLElUOTOM.ViaA  LO.NOIUES 603 

1  n  Side  \i^'vr,  natural  size. 

I  /'  View  of  opponitc  »i«lo  anil  ai>«*rture. 

1  . .  Eularj;ci*(i  \  iew  of  »aiiH'  sjiecies,  to  ebow  surface  markings  and  spiral  band. 

Vi'^.    -z.  Mn  u«»i)<>MA  c«»NUA 598 

M  (I.  Side  view.  »«nlsiiiie«l  u  litilf  more  tban  three  diameters. 

'2  I'.  An  opjMwite  viow  of  same,  »ho\viu;i  the  aperture. 

Fi<i.    A.  Xa TK  oi\-iiN  Wheki.eui 595 

[in.  1)  irnal  .side  view,  natural  Hize 

'A  b.  OppoHit*'  sidi'  <if  .s;imo,  .xliowiim  aperture  and  columella. 

Fip    4.  Pr.A  TYcr.  u  v^^  ^visu  .e  kim 504 

4  n.  Sid«'  view,  sliowiiiv:  the  spine  bases. 

4  /'.  A'i«'\v  of  oppoHitt*  Midt!. 

4  < .  I'lolile  view,  showing  tlie  aperture. 

Fi^.      '>•  PLEL"lt«>H>MA»<lA   sriUnNKMA Wl 

T)  II.  Diii-Mal  vi»'w.  natuial  .size,  showing  the  smooth,  flat  spiral  band  above  the  middle  of  the 
lM>dy  volution, 

5  '"/.  View  (»f  opp(i8it4;  «ide.  .-ihowiny:  aperture  and  the  sinus  in  the  lip. 

l^jr.    «;.  MrK(  nN(»NTA  inounata 599 

6  n.  l>«»rH;d  view,  enlar;£ed  about  three  diameters. 

0  '/.  Opposite  a'nlv  of  same,  nhowiug  aperture  and  sinus. 

Hg.      7.  P(»LY1'HKM( »P81H    CIIKYHALl.It* 596 

7  «.  iJorsal  view,  natui-al  Mize. 

7  h.  \u  opiK>site  view  of  the  same. 

Fig.    H.  MACROOHEn.rs  Ai.tonrnsw *. 583 

8  a.  Dorsal  Wow  of  specimen  with  the  outer  lip  broken  away. 

6  6.  An  opposite  view  of  name,  .showing  the  thickened  inner  lip. 

JMp.    9.  N.\Ticoi'Ms  SiimvAiis. ..• 595 

0  a.  A'l'Utral  side  view,  showing  tlu-  aperture  and  broad  flattened  inner  lip. 

9  b.  An  opjMtsite  view  of  .same. 

Fie.  10.  A  shelly  o]M>rcMilum  found  associated  with  the  species  represented  by  fig.  9,  and  be- 
liovi'd  t<»  belong  to  the  same, 

10  a.  \  i**w  of  the  inner  side,  showing  the  reniform  scar  of  attachment. 

10  (>.  \  tew  of  the  outer  or  under  side  of  the  same,  showing  by  the  etillB  its  sabmarginal  na- 

cleua,  and  eoueentric  mode  of  growth. 

llg.  1 1 .  N A m<)r>i.<  A lt« jxknhih  ? 505 

1 1  ".  .'^ide  and  a])ertnn'  view,  showing  the  thickened,  transversely  striated  inner  lip. 
II  //.  -\.u  opposite  view  of  tlie  .same. 

FJJT.    li.  XAIirol>«I.««   ALl«>NKN>Isf  var.  GIGANTEUS 

IJ  /;.  A;iai»erturc  view,  .sliowing  the  iliiekened  inner  lip,  outline  of  mouth,  etc. 

PJ  b.  l)j>i>o8ite  view  of  same. 

P'ig.  i:j.  N A 1  Kor.-i.s   vENi uicu.si.tj 593 

13  <T.  Dorsal  view,  natural  lii/e. 

V.i  b.  (^j.posite  view,  showinti  ajierture  and  thickened  inner  lip. 

Fig.  14.  Ma(  KoriiKii.rs  Nkwiu;i;icyi SM 

1 1  '7.  Dorsid  vie.AX  of  a  speeimiii  with  the  (»uter  lip  broken  away. 

II  f'.  An  ojipusite  view  of  same,  showing  the  thickened  inner  lip  and  oolumeUatobe  twisted 

into  a  kind  of  ol»s<ure  fold  below. 

Fig.   l.'i.  PlJirUOTOMAUlA  COXAXA .fiOO 

I.'')  n.  Dorsal  view  of  an  inienial  east,  retaining  traces  of  fine  tndisverse  stryD. 

15  b.  An  oiipositei  view  of  siime. 
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rA<}B. 
Fii;.     i .  Stkkki Arm  Win  i  fikldi 595 

1  ii.    View  of  spire  and  «i»c»itui«='.  inajrniHtMl  about  four  diamoters. 

1  //.  Apex  of  apii-e,  inoir  liiiilily  maj;uitl(Ml.  and  showing  the  tinit  tiini  to  b«  reversed,  or 
raici«<d  edge  upward. 

IMg.      y.  LoXOXEMA   }*KMUt >srATA SM 

il  If.     View  of  npin-  an«l  ap(;rtnre.   uiaj^nirted  to  jiboiit   four  dianietera,  to  show  the  costate 

characttT  of  the  upper  tunin. 
'2  h.    The  ajM'x  of  the  Hpiie,  njore  hij^hly  lua^nilied  to  «how  that  the  Hr»t  turn  Is  not  reversed 

or  raiwed  up^i  ar<l. 

Fiji.    5. '  A(Tii-:()XiXA  mini  i  a 594 

2'"  a.  View  of  u]>erture  and  npire.  enhir;;o«l  about  four  diameters. 

2*  b.  Bod.T  volution  and  tlie  next  turn  alnive  ^witly  maj;uifled  to  show  tlie  truncated,  or 
8li;'htly  Mhouldervd  character  of  the  upjier  edge  of  the  whorls,  and  the  backward 
curve  of  the  minute  lines  of  growth  aw  they  approach  the  upper  margin  of  the  whorla. 

Fig.    3.  LoxoXKMA,  {)t2K  vndet.) 

3  a.    Vifw  of  ajwrture  aiul  Mpirc.  uiauniHed  Ui  between  four  and  five  diameters. 

3  b.    Apex  of  same,  more  hi;;hly  inHgniti<>d  to  show  that  it  is  not  reversed. 

Fig.    4.  LoxoxEMA  (Mil  HKi.u  ?)  ittp.  un<M.) 

4  (I.    View  of  a)>erture  and  Mpire.  enlarge«l  nearly  five  diameters. 

4  /'.     Apex,  more  highly  nui^fiiitied  to  show  that  the  first  turn  is  not  reversed,  and  that  the 

two  next  succeeding  it  are  costated. 

Fig.     5.  OKTIIOXKAIA   (MlCIIEUA  0  CONICA. 590 

5  n     Side  view ;  natui-al  size. 

5  b.  Au  imperfect  specimen,  appareiitly  of  the  same  species,  in  which  the  lower  edge  of 
some  of  the  lower  turns  projects  a  little  just  above  the  suture,  and  showing  faint 
traces  of  two  ridges  above  the  angle  of  the  lower  volution. 

5  e     Another  si>ecimeu,  xhowing  the  former  character  more  distinctly;  also  the  form  of  the 

aperture.    Then*'  may  bi^hmg  to  another  species. 

Fig.    6.  AcU8  iioiiLrtTA 508 

6  a.    Mew  of  apertui-e  and  s)>ire,  enlarged  to  two  and  a  half  tiiues  the  natural  diameter. 

(!  b.    'Ihv  body  volution,  more  highly  magniflc<l  to  show  more  clearly  the  revolving  strie, 
and  the  strongly  sigmoid  lines  of  growth. 

Fig.    7.  Drxtaui  M  A.NXULOrrrKiATUii M9 

7  a.     Knlargeil  two  diameterH;  the  specimen  l>eing  imi>erfect  at  both  ends. 

7  b.    A  portion  of  same,  nutit*  highly  magnified  to  show  more  clearly  the  oblique,  annular, 
niis<><l  lines. 

Fig.    b  Dextaijim  Mekkiaxim? 590 

a  a.    A  side  view,  maguifieii  about  two  diameters. 

b  b.    A  section  of  name,  more  highly  niagnifietl  to  show  more  distinctly  the  strife, 
tj  c.    A  poition  of  the  surface,  still  more  highl}-  magnified  to  show  minute  granules,  in  ad> 
dition  to  the  striae 

Fig.     9.  PUlllUrTOMAIUAl  VALVAIIKHIMIS 603 

9  a.    A  view  of  aperture  and  spire,  enlarg<*<l  to  alwut  five  and  a  half  diameters. 
9  b.     Another  view  of  same,  as  seen  froui  above. 

Fig.  10.  Anompii ALi>  no ruLiH 307 

10  a.  A  side  view,  showing  the  aperture,  magnified  about  two  and  a  half  diameters. 

10  b.  View  of  under  side  of  same. 

10  c.  View  of  upi»er  side  of  same. 
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Fig.      I.  SlKKriAi  !.•*  "WllIIUKLlU 596 

1    '.     View  of  H]>ii-e  uiid  a]>oi  tiiif.  iiia^fiiiHrd  alxxit  tour  iliitiiii'terA. 

1  //.  AjH'x  of  Hpiie.  uion*  highly  niu;rniti(*il.  and  itliowiii^  the  tir»t  turn  to  h%  rf^veraetl,  or 
nawf*!  ed^e  iipwanl. 

Fig.      'J.  I.,<>XONKMA   >K.MI(oslATA SM 

*J  '/.     View  of  H)>ii«*  and  a|icrtiirr.   nm;:iiit1cd  tu  alM)iit   four  diHiiif tern,  to  show  the  costate 

rliai'art«T  of  tho  ui»]mt  tunin. 
v.*  h.    The  a|M-\  of  tli«>  n\t'\tv.  more  highly  nia;:nili<-d  to  nhow  that  th<*  tlrc»t  turn  is  nut  reversed 

or  iui.<^<Ml  upwaid. 

Fij;.    Ti.  '  Aci.vuj.MNA  mim  ia 9Q4 

il*  a.  \\vv>  of  afHTtiire  and  Hi»ir«'.  »'iilam«Ml  almnt  four  diaint*trn». 

2*  h.  Body  volution  and  tlw  nt^xt  turn  alxivc  greatly  nnmuifletl  to  .^how  the  truncated,  or 
Mli;:htly  Nl.ouhU-ii-d  rliaractor  of  the  upper  i*dj;«'  of  th«'  wh<»rlH.  and  the  Uai'kward 
curve  of  thr  niiiiutt*  lines  of  ;;n»wth  as  they  a]i]»roa(-h  the  ii])i>ernmr;xiuof  thewhorU. 

Yig.     3.  LoxoxKMA.  (yjK  II milt.) 

3  a.     Vi«w  of  ai>ertnre  and.spiie.  uuii^nitied  to  between  four  and  tive  dia  meters. 

3  b.    Apex  of  Hanie,  more  highly  nia<;niti<'d  to  hIiow  tlist  it  in  not  reversed. 

Fig.     4.  IX)XoNF.jkiA  (Muiimv')  isp.  undft.) 

4  (I.     View  of  a])erture  and  spire.  I'nlar^feil  nearly  tive  diameters. 

4  />.     .\pex.  more  hij^lily  niauniti<Ml  to  hIiow  that  the  tintt  turn  i«  not  revernHl.  and  that  the 

two  next  succeeding  it  are  coHtate<l. 

Fijr.      r>.  OUlllONKMA    (MlCIIEIJA  /)   COMCA 500 

5  a     Side  view  ;  natural  ^i/t*. 

r>  ^.  An  imp«rfeot  specinien.  api»areutly  of  the  name  species,  in  which  the  lower  edge  of 
Home  of  the  low  (>r  tuniK  ]>rojectH  a  little  juHt  alwve  the  nature,  and  showing  faint 
tnicei*  of  t  w(»  rid;;i  s  above  the  angle  of  the  lower  v<dntion. 

^  c  Another  iiiM*<'inien,  nliowin;;  the  former  charatter  mort>  distinctly;  also  the  form  of  the 
a]»erture.    Thene  nuiy  Indtui^  to  another  HpecieH. 

Fig.    6.  Aci-if  Knm.^TA  508 

6  a.     View  of  apertuie  and  H])ire.  enlar}(e<l  to  two  and  a  half  UmeM  the  natural  diameter. 

ft  b.  The  Imm13'  volution,  more  hi};hly  magnified  to  Mhow  more  dearly  the  revolving  strlft, 
and  the  Htn>n;:ly  Hi;:nioid  lines  of  Kn>wtli. 

Fig.    7.  DkMAI.H  M  ANMI^>HrUlATLSI 5«0 

7  a.     Knlaiged  two  dianieierN;  the  Hpecimen  being  imiierfeet  at  both  ends. 

7  b.  A  ]M>rtion  of  name,  more  highly  niaguilk-d  to  nhow  more  clearly  the  oblique,  annular, 
raiH(*4l  lineM. 

Fig.    p  Dkmaiji  M  MKKKn\t  M  ' 900 

b  a.    A  Hide  view,  niagnitieil  alNMit  twodianu'tern. 

t  b.     A  st'ctiim  of  name.  nu»iv  highly  mamiified  to  show  more  distinctly  the  striw. 
e  c.     A  iNirtion  of  the  nurface.  Mtill  inoi«  highly  uu^plitled  to  ahow  minute  granules,  in  ad- 
<lition  to  the  Mtiia*. 

Fig.     0.  Pl.Rf  !t«»in.MAi:IA  f    VAI.VA  I IFOKMIM 008 

9  a.     A  view  of  a]>ertnre  and  npire.  enlai::ed  toalM>nt  tixe  and  a  half  diameters. 
*.i  b.     Another  view  of  s<tnie.  aM  Ni^en  fiom  above. 

Fig.  10.  A.xoMriiAM>.  uniri.i'K 307 

10  a.  A  side  view.  Nhowing  the  aperture,  magnified  about  two  and  a  half  diameters. 

10  b.  \  iew  of  under  .•tide  of  name. 

10  r.  \'lew  of  u]»|H-r  wide  of  Hsnie. 
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Plate   XXIX  — Continued. 

PAG'R. 

Fig.  11.  EuoMi'iiALrs  hri»Kr(ifH8i'8 W7 

11  a.    Ad  upper  view  of  a  rather  ninall  8peoiin«D,  magnified  to  about  twice  Its  natural  diam- 
eter, or  to  alKMit  the  average  nize  of  adult  Hpeciniena. 
A  profile  view  of  ftamc. 
A  view  of  the  inidtT  t»i<ie  of  sauie. 

EroMriiAi.VH  ^nt<^^ADIiAT^» 605 

An  upper  Hide  view  ;  natural  Hize. 

Profile  of  Manic. 

View  of  under  wdc  of  wiuie. 

An  u]i]iir  view  of  another  Hpecinieu,  differing  Houiewhat  in  foi-ni,  but  probably  a  va- 
riety of  the  roinie  8i»e<:ieM  ae  that  reprettented  by  flguie  \%  with  which  it  wa» 
found  iiHMi<.*iate«i. 

A  prt^file  view  of  the  laHt. 

A  view  of  under  side  (»f  itanie. 

\ 

KlX'Mril ALL .«*  IKItNol'Ohlrt 604 

View  of  upper  f^idc ;  natural  »ize. 

Profile  of  t>ume;  thi-  .»].<'c-inien  lu-ing  dif*torte<l  neai'thc  apei-ture. 

An  under  Hi<le  view  of  Mime. 

(.'IIIUjX  «.AHIJHNAKn> C08 

Anterior  doiNil  shield,  uh  bwu  fionj  above. 

An  outline  side  vi<'w  of  aunie. 

One  of  the  inttiuiidiHte  dtiri>al  shieldn,  with  itf«  anterior  procesRe*  partly  prMenred 
Been  frrini  al>ove. 

Au  internal  view  ol  game. 

An  outline  lutrral  view  of  itanie. 
15  /.    PoBterior  shifld.  w  iih  iti»  pi-oceseen  partly  prcsened ;  seen  fVom  above. 
15  g.    An  outline  htterel  \icw  of  .<*anip. 
15  h.    A  portion  of  the  surface  gi-anular  ^culjituring  seen  on  all  of  the  shields. 


11  b. 

11  c. 

Fig. 
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18  a. 

12  h. 

12  c. 

13  a. 

13  6. 

13  r. 
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14  a. 

14  b. 

14  c. 

Fig. 
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PLATE  XXX. 

PAGE. 

Fig.    1.  GosiATmt  (ap.  nndet) 

yig.  2.  NAITTLUS    LATU8 -, 606 

Fig.  3.  NaUTTLUK    PLAKOVOL\THf 

Fig.  4.  OKTHOCKRAfl  Ri:8UBN8Ifi  T 619 

Fig.  5.  Orthocrkah  (sp.  imdot) 

Fig.     6.  Pl.EtrBOTOMARIA  GrBLEYI 
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